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INTRODUCTOKY   NARRATIVE. 


The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  placer  deposits  in  the 
Australian  colonies  is  an  event  so  intimately  interwoven  with 
the  associations  and  adventures  of  my  own  experience,  that, 
reluctant  as  I  might  feel  under  ordinary  circumstances  to 
intrude  private  history  upon  public  notice,  I  should  in  this 
instance  fall  short  in  my  enaeavour  to  do  impartial  justice 
to  the  subject  were  I,  in  mistaken  modesty,  entirely  to  omit 
an  autobiographical  introduction. 

But  first  let  me  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  term  placer 
deposits.  The  raw  gold  of  commerce  exists  in  nature  cniefly 
under  two  conditions.  In  the  one  it  exists  in  a  visible  and 
metallic  state,  disseminated  through,  and  encased  within,  stony 
matrices,  mostly  of  quartz,  which  in  veins  or  dykes,  or  (to  use 
a  technical  expression  more  recently  adopted)  reefs,  usually 
traverse  massive  rocks  of  crystalline  or  slaty  character  in  a 
direction  nearly  vertical.  In  the  other  condition,  from  which 
it  is  in  practice  by  far  the  more  abundantly  obtained,  the  metal 
in  free  grains  exists  in  deposits  spreads  horizontally  beneath 
pebbles,  clays,  and  drift,  which  also  rest  directly  upon  the  said 
massive  rocks  of  crystalline  and  slaty  structure. 

Some  distinguished  geological  writers  have  therefore,  in  late 
speculative  and  hypothetical  essays,  hastily  assimied,  upon  very 
insufficient  data,  that  these  placer  deposits  or  gold  repositories 
beneath  and  in  alluvia,  owe  their  origin  entirely  to  a  destruction 
of  quartz  matrix  veinstones  and  a  consequent  release  of  the 
metallic  grains  from  them,  or  else  from  the  massive  granites, 
and  other  crystalline  rocks  themselves — the  assumption  respect- 
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2  '■-%  *        INTRODUCTORY   NARRATIVE. 

ing  tRfe'.latter  being  based  upon  the  hypothetical  proposition, 

th^'b.thei  metal  when  not  in  veinstones  is  sometimes  originally 

conLtamed  in  visible  grains  within  their  mass  as  an  integral  part 

of-  ihem — such  writers  conjecturing  the  destruction   to  have 

'••.been  in  both  cases  effected  either  mechanically  by  water  or  by 

-.^    .^ther  disintegrating;  agencies.     In  consequence  of  this  hasty 

.'/..'*  assumption,  *' alluvial  gold'*  has  by  them  been  the  distinguish- 

•-.■•'     ing  term  usually  adopted  in  describing  horizontally  spread  gold 

deposits  not  encased  in  stone,  while  operative  gold  miners  have 

Senerally  preferred  simply  to  call  them  "  gold  diggings.*'  The 
esignation  of  "  placers, '  or  **  placer  deposits,"  introduced  by 
the  opanish  miners,  and  applied  to  horizontal  gold  beds  in 
contradistinction  to  the  gold  in  quartz  veinstones,  is  a  term 
which  I  think  judicious,  as  giving  less  countenance  than  the 
former  to  what  I  regard  as  the  mischievous  and  erroneous 
assumption  of  the  mechanical  release  of  such  gold  from  quartz 
matrix  veinstones,  or  from  other  auriferous  matrices  which  are 
wholly  hypothetical. 

I  propose,  then,  to  give  a  brief  narrative  of  those  circum- 
stances of  my  own  experience  immediately  connected  with 
the  Australian  gold  discoveries,  more  especially  with  the  first 
discovery  of  gold  in  placer  deposits,  commonly  called,  par 
eoicellence^  "The  gold  discovery."  It  is  frequently  said  that  every 
mind  is  in  its  development  at  first  directed,  and  ever  after- 
wards influenced,  by  the  physical  conditions  which  surround 
it  in  early  life,  and  it  may  be  that  my  own  juvenile  bent  took 
a  geological  turn  in  consequence  of  my  native  place  of  Burling- 
ton, on  the  east  coast  of  Yorkshire,  being  favourable  to  studies 
of  this  nature.  The  beach  of  this  locality  abounds  in  fossils 
and  agates,  and  pebble-hunting  on  the  seashore  was  amongst 
my  earliest  recreations.  The  various  geological  strata  appear 
on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  favourably  exposed  in  vertical 
sections  along  the  cliffs  here  overlooking  the  German  Ocean. 
On  the  north  the  great  cretaceous  formation  exhibits  itself  as 
Flamborough  Head,  a  promontory  well  known  to  all  mariners 
freauenting  those  seas;  and  southwardly,  on  the  coast  of 
Holdemcss,  the  geologist  observes  both  lacustrine  beds  and 
those  deposits  which  are  theoretically  regarded  as  iceberg 
drifts,  together  with  pleistocene  and  other  fossil-bearing  strata, 
all  of  which  afford  him  interminable  data  for  inquiry.  Con- 
tinuing to  the  northward  towards  Whitby,  the  oolites  and  the 
lias  succeed  in  descending  order,  so  that  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood is  one  of  great  geological  interest.  The  inquiry  thus 
awakened,  and  the  observations  made  in  early  years,  were  not 
without  material  use  in  maturcr  life. 
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My  father  had  established  the  Union  Bank  at  Burlington, 
but  intending  me  for  business,  1  passed  some  years  from 
home ;  finding,  however,  the  occupation  uncongenial,  1  returned 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  bank,  and  in  due  time  became 
authorised  to  subscribe  myself  *^  Sub-Manager.'*  But  even 
with  this  title  of  honour  I  soon  began,  like  Rasselas  in  the 
happy  valley,  to  experience  "  the  wants  of  him  who  wants 
nothing,"  and  above  all  things,  to  pine  after  foreign  travel  and 
adventure  in  fulfilment  of  early  predilections. 

During  the  period  of  engagement  with  the  bank  I  travelled 
,  occasionally  on  the  continent  of  Europe  whenever  a  limited 
holiday  would  admit,  and  in  succession  thus  visited  Scotland, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  Rhine.  In  those  days,  when  the 
facilities  of  modern  travel  were  unknown,  these  grateful 
excursions  were  by  many  of  my  friends  looked  upon  as  extra- 
ordinary and  profitless  ramblings. 

At  length  1  sought  to  gratify  more  completely  my  desire 
for  foreign  adventure,  and  therefore  notified  my  intention  of 
leaving  the  service  of  the  bank  ;  my  father,  though  not 
entirely  approving  of  my  wishes,  nevertheless  consented  to 
them.  To  combine  the  gratification  of  an  ardent  longing  for 
distant  travel  with  some  commercial  adventure  which  might 
offer  a  reasonable  prospect  of  ultimate  remuneration,  now 
became  the  great  aim.  Some  people  may  call  this  sentiment 
only  a  fortune-seeking  spirit  of  adventure,  but  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  eagerness  to  visit  foreign  lands  was  of  the 
two  the  greater  motive.  I  possessed  many  qualifications  for 
making  my  adventures  at  least  self-supporting,  if  not  highly 
remunerative,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  I  had  received  a 
fair  training,  both  in  trade  and  in  finance,  —  as  well  in 
commercial  pursuits  as  in  the  monetary  and  credit  system  of 
English  banking,  —  besides  having  acquired  that  superficial 
knowledge  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  affairs  which  grows 
with  long  residence  in  farming  districts.  Being  then  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  and  of  vigorous  constitution,  I  felt  fully 
resolved  to  ^*  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad." 

The  first  question  which  presented  itself  was  where  to  go 
to,  and  in  what  occupation.  The  proceeds  of  a  small  legacy 
which  had  been  improved  by  fortunate  investments  in  railway 
shares  just  before  the  memorable  mania  had  commenced, 
tOfT^ether  with  a  small  additional  sum  which  my  brother 
proposed  to  venture  with  me,  amounted  to  about  a  thousand 
pounds. 

I  proposed  first  going  with  my  brother  to  London,  to  meet 
there,  by  appointment,  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  whose 
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business  was  to' purchase  soil  goods  for  shipment  to  Jamaica. 
We  accordingly  all  met  in  London  ;  our  friend  considerately 
and  courteously  invited  us  to  accompany  him  in  his  visits  to 
various  warehouses  when  making  his  selection  of  goods,  and 
amongst  that  shrewd  and  intelligent  class — the  warehousemen 
— ^he  inquired  of  all  whom  he  thought  competent  to  give  a 
valuable  opinion,  "  What  part  of  the  world  now  offers  the  most 
advantages  for  a  young  man  to  proceed  to  upon  mercantile 
adventure?"  One  strongly  recommended  Canada,  because  a 
large  business  was  doing  just  then  in  broad  cloths  for  irregular 
conveyance  across  the  trontier  into  the  States,  and  a  bright 
future,  he  said,  was  before  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America;  another  expatiated  upon  the  advantages  of  Hong 
Kong,  which  had  just  before  been  ceded  to  the  British 
authorities,  and  abready  promised  to  be  the  means  of  opening 
out  an  important  trade  with  the  vast  empire  of  China ;  but  a 
third  party,  whose  advice  I  ultimately  acted  upon,  and  which 
I  admit  after  due  trial  to  have  been  very  sound,  spoke  to  this 
effect: 

"  Let  your  friend  take  his  money  only,  whatever  may  be  the 
amount,  and  invest  it  in  Australia.  In  these  colonies  there 
has  lately  been  a  tremendous  and  unprecedented  commercial 
and  monetary  crisis,  and  every  kind  of  property  is  incredibly 
depreciated.       Sheep,  which    a  year  ago    were    worth    two 

Suneas  per  head,  nave  been  sold  lately  for  a  shilling  each, 
attle,  which  sold  for  ten  pounds  a  head  formerly,  are  pur- 
chasable now  for  as  many  shillings ;  land  and  houses  arc 
proportionally  reduced  in  negociable  value.  Now  this  state 
of  extraordinary  depreciation,"  he  continued  to  say,  **  cannot 
last  long;  the  reaction  must  come;  the  panic  is  only  tem- 
porary ;  let  your  friend  go  there,  and  invest  in  anything  he 
chooses — it  matters  not  what — whether  he  prefer  to  buy 
sheep,  cattle,  or  land,  he  must  succeed  in  realising  a  fortune 
as  soon  as  the  tide  of  affairs  takes  the  better  turn,  as  it  must 
inevitably  do  before  long.'* 

This  advice  seemed  to  be  irrefragable  in  its  argument,  and, 
afler  full  consideration,  it  was  adopted.  Now,  of  all  the 
British  settlements  of  which  I  had  then  heard  or  read  of, 
perhaps  Australia  was  the  one  of  which  I  knew  the  least. 
This  was  in  1844,  when  the  Australian  Colonies  were  not  so 
popularly  known  as  they  subsequently  became,  especially  after 
the  gold  discoveries  had  directed  public  attention  towards 
them.  I  had  hitherto  heard  of  Australia  only  vaguely  as  the 
Convict  Settlement  of  Botany  Bay,  and  as  a  great  wool-pro- 
ducing country.     My  impression  of  it  was  that  of  a  vast  sandy 
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desert,  which  afforded  only  a  scanty  browsing  for  sheep ;  and 
even  now,  when  the  novelty  of  its  gold  fields  has  passed  away, 
I  sometimes  find  persons  in  England  who  are  stul  impressed 
with  the  same  erroneous  views.  For,  although  it  is  true  that 
this  gloomy  description  applies  to  some  parts  of  so  immense  a 
territory,  yet  there  are  in  other  parts  of  Australia  vast  tracts 
of  country  unsurpassed  in  natural  fertility  by  any  other  part 
of  the  wide  world. 

I  then  determined  upon  going  to  Australia,  and  accordingly 
took  a  cabin  passage  in  the  good  ship  *^  Templar,"  of  Liver- 
pool. After  an  average  passage  of  a  hundred  and  two  days, 
diversified  only  by  the  usual  incidents  of  an  iiltra-tropical 
voyage,  we  first  saw  the  quasi-continent  of  Australia,  near 
Cape  Bridgewater,  in  Bass's  Straits.  Its  aspect  was  far  firom 
encouraging.  A  low  sandy  beach,  with  stunted  shrubs,  alone 
met  the  eye  as  the  vessel  stood  in  close  to  shore.  Again^ 
afterwards,  on  entering  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Sydney  or 
Port  Jackson,  the  unfavourable  impression  was  by  no  means 
removed,  for,  although  the  heights  which  surround  the  harbour 
are  on  every  side  covered  with  a  vegetation  which  imparts  a 
somewhat  tropical  aspect  to  the  scene,  and  while  the  numerous 
villas  which  crown  every  eminence  add  a  great  charm  to  the 
natural  scenery,  yet  the  general  view  conveys  to  the  beholder 
at  first  sight  an  idea  of  what  it  really  is,  namely,  a  sterile  and 
rocky  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Sydney. 

For  this  reason  casual  visitors  to  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  frequently  report  unfavourably  of  its  general  capacity 
and  fertility,  however  much  temporarily  charmed  with  this  pic- 
turesque harbour.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  for 
many  miles  inland  is,  in  truth,  barren  and  uninviting  to  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  although  in  climate  dry,  healthy,  and 
agreeable.  Those  persons  only  who  have  witnessed  the  mag- 
nificent plains  and  fertile  lands  of  the  interior  can  form  any 
just  conception  of  the  resources  of  this  incipient  Empire  of  the 
South. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  ushered  into  the  illimitable  grassy 
plains  of  the  far  interior  very  shortly  after  arrival,  and  this 
circumstance  led  to  the  extensive  travel  which  afterwards  be- 
came so  serviceable  in  leading  to  the  gold  discoveries.  Amongst 
my  letters  of  introduction  for  New  South  Wales  I  had  one  to 

Captain  D ,  an  old  and  influential  resident  in  Sydney,  who 

received  me  in  the  kindest  and  most  courteous  manner;  and  on 
consultation  with  him  it  was  considered  that  an  investment  in 
sheep  or  cattle  would  best  meet  my  wishes.  It  was  then,  and 
in  a  modified  form  is  yet^  the  custom  to  sell  in  Sydney  store 
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and  breeding  sheep  or  cattle  running  upon  Crown  lands  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  settled  districts  at  auction  by  poll,  that 
is  to  say,  at  so  much  per  head,  with  right  of  the  grazing  run 
and  the  buildings  at  the  station  given  in.  The  tenure  of  the 
squatter's  grazing  lands  or  right  of  run  was  that  of  a  yearly 
tenant  in  capite^  or  tenant  immediately  under  the  Crown,  at  a 
fee  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  without  any  reference  at  that 
time  to  size  of  run  ;  the  runs  hud,  nevertheless,  distinctly  de- 
fined boundaries,  and  the  occupier  possessed  exclusive  right 
against  all  trespassers.  The  exclusive  right  of  depastunng 
stock  within  the  limits  of  the  run  being  renewed  from  year  to 
year  as  a  matter  c)f  course,  and  equally  as  a  matter  of  course 
were  the  runs  transferred  by  the  Crown  Commissioner  to  any 
purchaser  of  respectable  character,  on  recommendation  of  the 
vendor  of  live  stock.  Such  were  then  the  tenures  and  facili- 
ties of  transfer  of  the  Crown  lands  held  by  the  squatters  of 
Australia. 

There  were  offering  about  this  time  in  the  market  of  Sydney 
two  lots  of  stock  with  stations,  either  of  which  appeared  to  be 
suitable  to  my  means  and  requirements.  One  consisted  of  a 
thousand  and  fifty  head  of  horned  cattle,  the  other  of  five  thou- 
sand fine  woollcd  sheep.     My  preferences  were  for  the  sheep ; 

so  with  Captain  I) ,  who  acted  as  my  agent  in  the  matter, 

I  attended  the  sale.  We  had  between  ourselves  previously 
fixed  upon  five  shillingn  per  head  as  the  maximum  price  we 
were  willing  to  give  for  these  sheep,  and  tliey  sold  for  some- 
thing more, — so  that  I  did  not  succeed  in  purchasing  them. 
The  lot  of  horned  cattle  before  mentioned  had  been  ofiered  at 
auction  two  days  previously,  and  I  liad  attended  the  auction 
rooms  as  an  observer  only,  not  then  intending  to  buy  ;  there 
appeared  to  be  no  bond  fide  offers  in  the  room,  and  after  finding 
that  the  sheep  which  I  had  tried  to  buy  had  really  been  sold, 

I  wont  to  inquire  after  the  unsold  cattle.     Captain  D soon 

found  out  that  he  knew  all  the  parties  concerned  in  this  pro- 
perty, and  I  obtained  most  comj)lete  information  concerning 
them.  Cattle  and  station  both  were  everything  that  could  be 
desired,  with  two  very  important  exceptions.  The  first  ex- 
ception being  that  they  were  situate  at  a  great  distance  from 
Sydney,  nearly  four  hundred  miles  in  the  interior ;  and  the 
seconcf,  that  the  aboriginal  blacks  were  numerous  and  hostile 
in  the  neighbourhood.  I  was  not,  however,  well  advised  of 
the  consequences  of  living  near  hostile  blacks,  being  led  to 
believe  tlint  the  hazard  of  personal  encounter  was  the  only  evil 
to  bo  feared  from  them,  when  in  reality  the  greater  mischief 
consists  in  the  disturbance  and  consequent  depreciation  of  the 
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herds,  but  I  learnt  this  only  from  subsequent  hard-earned  ex- 
perience. I  then  rather  rejoiced,  as  youth  will  do,  at  the  idea 
of  personal  exposure  to  danger.  1  received  assurances  on  all 
hands  that  the  blacks  never  succeeded  in  killing  any  consi- 
derable number  of  cattle,  and  this  information  was  perfectly 
true  ;  but  then  the  harass,  anxiety,  and  additional  expense  in 
managing  and  keeping  any  herd  together  in  the  presence  of 
dangerous  aboriginals  exceeds  belief,  and  can  only  be  fully 
known  to  those  who  have  been  placed  in  such  trying  positions. 
My  advice  to  inexperienced  young  men  going  to  the  colonies 
under  similar  circumstances  is  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  live  stock  where  the  aboriginals  are  reputed  to  be  trouble- 
some. 

The  cattle  in  question  had  been  bred  with  much  expense  and 
care,  and  the  station,  which  in  better  times  had  been  formed 
with  great  expectations  when  prices  ruled  fabulously  high,  had 
lately  before  been  the  property  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  who  had, 
like  many  others,  been  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  almost 
universal  insolvency  of  the  colony,  and  this  portion  of  his 
assets  had  been  directed  to  be  sold  by  the  assignees  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors.  The  run  was  brought  under  public  notice 
by  a  grandiloquent  advertisement  which,  in  the  style  of  George 
Robins,  described  the  grass  as  being  equal  to  the  meadows  at 
home,  the  lagoons  as  abounding  with  hsh  and  water-fowl,  and 
the  run  as  being  in  extent  about  thirty  miles  long,  through  the 
whole  of  which  ran  the  never-failing  waters  of  the  Mclntyre 
River ;  and  in  addition  to  the  run  the  improvements  at  the 
station  called  "  Carbucky  "  were  to  be  given  in  to  the  purchaser 
of  the  cattle. 

The  advertisement  looked  like  a  highly -coloured  puflF — ^yet 
in  reality  it  was  not  so.  The  run  I  afterwards  found  to  be 
quite  equal  to  the  description,  and  indeed  much  more  might 
have  been  said  in  its  favour.  This  eligible  lot  of  cattle  I  pur- 
chased by  private  sale  at  fifteen  shillings  per  head,  with  the 
pure  English  bull  *'  Jasper,"  which  had  been  imported  into  the 
colony  at  an  expense  of  about  three  hundred  pounds,  and  twelve 
working  oxen,  all  counted  in  at  the  same  rate,  besides  a  good 
dray,  two  stock  horses,  the  hut  and  substantial  stockyards  being 
given  in  with  the  run.  The  purchase  was  undoubtedly  a  most 
advantageous  one,  Carbucky  being  in  truth  a  splendid  run 
of  the  largest  size,  abundantly  watered  and  covered  with  grass. 

A  Mr  N -,  to  whom  1  had  been  introduced  in  Sydney, 

possessed  a  cattle  run  not  very  distant  from  the  one  I  had  bought, 
and  Mr  N.  offered  to  accompany  me,  to  assist  in  taking  delivery 
of  stock.     A  Mr  John  Arnold  was  also  to  go  up  and  deliver  to 
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me  the  property  on  behalf  of  the  vendors.  I  bought  in  Sydney, 
before  starting  on  our  journey,  two  sound  young  saddle  horses  at 
ten  pounds  each,  one  for  myself,  and  the  other  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Mr  N ,  to  travel  with.  We  three  then  pro- 
ceeded together  to  Carbucky  in  this  style,  in  high  spirits,  and 
upon  fresh  horses.  Our  route,  after  landing  from  tlie  steamer 
at  Newcastle,  lay  along  the  valley  of  the  Hunter,  and  over  the 
Cordillera,  or  main  range,  which  we  crossed  at  Murrurundi. 
We  then  skirted  along  the  edge  of  Liverpool  Plains,  and 
crossed  the  rivers  Nammoy,  the  Peel,  and  the  Gwydir.  There 
had  lately  been  refreshing  rains,  and  the  country  looked 
everywhere  green,  fresh,  and  beautiful,  to  which  in  my  view 
was  added  the  charm  of  novelty  in  the  strange  vegetation  and 
the  ever-changing  landscapes. 

Without  anjy  material  incidents  we  first  reached  the  Mclntyre 
River  at  Mr  Hickey's  station.  Here  we  heard  the  disastrous 
intelligence  of  the  murder  by  the  blacks  of  the  two  white  men 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  station   of  which  I  was 

Eroceeding  to  take  possession.  My  companions,  it  seemed, 
ad  heard  some  rumours  of  the  aifair  on  the  Peel  River,  but 
hoping  it  might  prove  to  be  untrue,  they  had  left  me  in 
ignorance  of  it  until  the  painful  intelligence  was  here  con- 
firmed. The  stockman  in  charge  of  the  herd,  whose  name 
was  Jones,  had  been  absent  collecting  stray  cattle  when  the 
catastrophe  occurred,  and  he,  together  with  Mr  Claude  Arnold, 
the  brother  of  my  tnivelling  companion,  joined  us  here.  The 
cattle  of  course  had  all  been  dispersed  and  driven  oiF  the  run 
so  soon  as  the  white  men  had  been  murdered.  Mr  Arnold, 
under  these  circumstances,  could  not  possibly  deliver  the  herd 
to  me  according  to  agreement,  for  it  was  contracted  in 
writing  that  the  muster  and  delivery  should  be  completed, 
and  the  right  of  brand  transfcn-cd  to  me  within  twenty-one 
days  after  arrival.  1  could,  therefore,  easily  have  thrown  up 
my  bargain  had  I  felt  discouraged,  and  many,  I  imagine^ 
would  have  done  so  under  such  appalling  circumstances. 
There  were  now  the  graves  of  five  white  men  around  the  hut 
at  Carbucky,  all  of  whom  had  at  diflcrent  times  been  cruelly 
and  treacherously  murdered  by  savages.  I  continuea, 
however,  V>  hear  such  glowing  accounts  from  the  most  dis- 
interested persons  of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  run,  which 
was  said  to  oe  the  best  on  the  river,  and  with  the  understanding 
that  some  compromise  would  have  to  be  made,  since  the  cattle 
could  not  certainly  be  all  mustered,  I  determined  upon 
receiving  and  taking  possession  of  the  purchase.  After  remain- 
ing at  Wallangoorah  a  few  days  to  refresh  our  horses,  we 
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proceeded  down  the  Mclntyre  towards  our  destination. 
\Ve  called  on  our  way  upon  Mr  Robert  Percy  Simpson  at 
Trigamon,  and  upon  Mr  George  Burgess  at  Eno,  and  these 
two  gentlemen  long  remained  the  only  resident  stock  pro- 
prietors besides  myself  on  the  lower  Mclntyre.  Thence  we 
continued  our  journey,  calling  at  the  stations  of  Yetraan, 
Tucka-tucka,  Meadowah,  Boonal,  and  Boogabila ;  the  last- 
named  station  being  the  lowest  on  the  river,  next  above  Car- 
bucky,  which  was  thirty  miles  distant  from  it.  Boogabila  run 
occupied  only  one  side  of  the  river,  and  just  across  the  water 
was  an  abandoned  station  called  Gundawinda.  It  was  jointly 
agreed  that  the  cattle  should  be  collected  here,  and  as  many 
as  could  be  conveniently  gathered  together  handed  over  to. 
me  at  Boogabila,  in  order  that  Mr  Arnold's  horses  and  men 
might  then  be  employed  to  collect  the  more  distant  cattle 
from  the  neighbouring  runs.  1  received  in  one  lot  here 
about  eight  hundred  head.  Mr  Arnold  and  a  stockman  then 
started  oflf  to  gather  in  the  remainder  of  the  herd.  I  had  hired 
two  stockmen,  and  these  herded  the  cattle  every  day  on  the 
Gundawinda  run,  and  brought  them  nightly  over  the  river 
to  be  secured  in  the  Boogabila  stockyard  ;  but  soon  after  Mr 
Arnold  had  started  up  the  river  to  gather  in  the  remainder  of 
the  herd,  we  proceeded  with  as  many  of  the  cattle  as  I  had 
got  delivered  to  me  for  their  proper  home  at  Carbucky.  By 
good  fortune  the  dray  loaded  with  twelve  months'  supplies  had 
been  delayed  at  Boogabila  when  the  murders  happened,  so 
that  these  necessaries,  liaving  been  valued  to  me,  were  avail- 
able at  once  for  our  removal  down  the  river.  Nothing  could 
be  more  gratifying  to  a  grazier's  eye  than  the  extensive  plains 
of  waving  grass  over  which  we  passed  on  our  way  to  the 
hut  and  stockyard  at  Carbucky.  The  run  was  thirty  miles 
long,  of  the  very  finest  pasturage,  besides  being  situate  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  in  breadth  about  an  average  of 
ten  miles,  and  bounded  naturally  by  impenetrable  scrubs. 
My  predecessor  had,  in  his  eagerness  to  secure  a  large  run, 
built  his  homestead  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  run,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  establishing  his  claim  to  all  this  extent  of 
country ;  but  then  his  greed  had  operated  to  his  own  disadvan- 
tage, for  had  the  hut  been  nearer  than  thirty  miles,  probably  all 
these  deaths  by  the  violent  hands  of  savages  might  not  have 
occurred.  Beyond  Carbucky  there  existed  no  white  man, 
and  the  sun  set  over  an  untenanted  wilderness,  luxuriant  in 
the  richest  grasses,  which  nourished  no  animals  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  wild  kangaroos.  This  extensive  and 
valuable  country  now  awaited  occupation  by  the  flocks  and 
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herds  of  enterprising  squatters.  Mr  Arnold,  after  an  absence 
of  six  weeks,  only  brought  to  Carbucky  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  head  more  cattle,  and  so,  finally,  I  agreed  to  pay  him 
the  even  sum  of  seven  liundred  pounds  for  the  whole  concern. 
As  the  idea  prevailed  that  the  muster  had  been  very  imper- 
fect, it  was  deemed  advisable,  after  the  right  of  brand  had  been 
delivered  to  me,  to  endeavour  to  make  another  collection  of 
the  more  remote  stray  cattle.     This  du^  was  undertaken  by 

Mr   N and    a  stockman   named    White.       They  were 

absent  six  weeks,  and  collected  about  another  hundred  head 
of  cattle. 

But  in  the  meantime  rather  important  events  were  taking 
place  at  Carbucky.  After  I  had  been  settled  there  a  few 
weeks,  the  lately  hostile  blacks  made  their  first  appearance, 
oficring  the  most  friendly  protestations.  They  ascnbed  the 
late  murders  entirely  to  some  distant  wild  tribes,  who,  they 
alleged,  were  no  less  their  enemies  than  ours.  We  found  it 
expedient  to  appear  to  believe  them,  and  amicable  relations 
were  accordingly  established ;  still  we  kept  them  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  never  allowing  any  of  them  to  come  within  the 
hut,  nor  even  to  cross  the  river  in  large  numbers,  without 
special  permission.  This  mutual  goodwill  lasted  but  a  short 
time  before  our  black  aUies  began  to  grow  saucy  again,  and  to 
spear  cattle.  I  could  not  of  course  submit  to  these  depreda- 
tions in  destroying  cattle,  and  ill-will  therefore  soon  broke  out 
between  us.  At  length,  after  frequent  demonstrations,  they 
made  an  attack  in  force  upon  the  hut.  In  self-defence  we  fired 
on  them,  and  two  of  the  blacks  were  shot  dead  on  the  occasion. 
A  few  days  before  this  catastrophe  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  for  the  district  of  Liverpool  Plains,  wherein  the  run 
was  situate,  in  returning  with  half-a-dozen  troopers  under  his 
command  from  a  short  exploration  into  the  interior,  called  at 
Carbucky.  The  party  had  travelled  on  this  occasion  fi:om  the 
most  remote  cattle  runs  on  the  Barwin  River,  through  an  un- 
known country,  and  by  a  circuitous  route'  had  reached  ray 
station  on  the  Mclntyre.  Their  journey  from  the  station 
they  had  last  left  on  the  Barwin  did  not  exceed  a  hundred 
miles  distance  from  Carbucky,  the  whole  intervening  space 
being  described  by  them  as  a  country  well  grassed  but  scantily 
watered.  They  had  ascertained  for  certainty  what  had  been 
before  only  conjectured,  that  the  Mclntyre  was  really  a 
tributary  to  the  barwin  River.  Mr  Commissioner  Mitchell,  a 
son  of  the  Surveyor- General  of  the  same  name,  in  the  first 
place  found  fault  with  my  not  having  paid  into  the  hands  of 
Government  the  licence  fee  for  the  current  year,  which  I  had 
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not  done  simply  because  it  was  not  expedient  under  the 
circumstances  to  be  absent  from  the  station,  and  to  ride  two 
hundred  miles  to  him  for  the  express  purpose  of  paying  it  ; 
in  the  second  place,  he  said  that  in  consequence  of  five  men 
having  been  murdered  at  Carbucky,  the  Governor  had  inti- 
mated that  no  more  depasturing  licences  would  be  granted  for 
the  run ;  but  after  having  delivered  himself  thus  disagreeably, 
he  appeared  to  change  into  a  more  gracious  mood,  and  at 
length  condescended  to  address  me  patronisingly,  saying  that 
if  I  would  merely  remove  the  hut  and  yards  to  another  part 
of  the  run,  and  give  the  station  another  name,  he,  the  Crown 
Commissioner,  the  lawful  authority  of  this  district,  would 
obligingly  be  my  friend,  and  see  that  the  run  was  duly  secured 
to  me.  Neither  the  lofty  officiousness  nor  the  patronising 
kindness  did  any  real  harm,  but  both  provoked  intrusive 
thoughts  of  the  **  insolence  of  office;"  and  probably,  had  I 
then  possessed  more  *'  colonial  experience,"  instead  of  moving 
I  should  have  remained,  as  some  few  other  squatters  did, 
without  any  leave  from  Government,  and  thus  saved  the 
expense  of  a  licence  fee  ;  but  just  having  come  from  England, 
and  being  impressed  with  the  most  profound  respect  for  con- 
stituted authorities,  I  had  no  other  idea  than  attending  to  these 
official  instructions.  The  aboriginals  had  been  kilhng  cattle 
for  some  days  before  Mr  Commissioner  MitcheH's  arrival,  but 
no  sooner  had  he  and  his  troopers,  or  mounted  border  police, 
gone  away,  than  their  depredations  were  repeated  with  renewed 
energy.  One  evening  a  stock  horse  was  wounded  with  a  spear 
without  any  provocation,  but  some  of  the  more  friendly  blacks 
assuring  us  that  it  was  the  act  of  one  of  them  who  had  been 
expelled  from  amongst  them  for  it,  and  that  the  ofience  did  not 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  rest  of  his  fellows,  I  was 
induced  to  overlook  the  outrage.  We  then  received  informa- 
tion, through  some  of  the  women,  that  a  plan  had  been  laid  by 
the  blacks  to  kill  all  our  horses  in  the  night  when  grazing.  In 
this  dilemma  we  confined  them  every  night  in  the  stock  yard, 
and  cut  grass  or  reeds  for  them  to  eat.  We  were  again  told 
by  the  females  that  they  had  a  design  to  murder  the  white 
men  whilst  cutting  reeds.  The  final  aggression,  as  I  have 
related,  was  an  attack  upon  the  hut,  which  led  to  their  discom- 
fiture and  departure,  attended  with  the  destruction  of  two  of 
their  number,  and  this  climax  occurred  a  few  days  after  Mr 
Commissioner  Mitchell's  official  visit. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  run,  that  is  to  say,  on  that 

f)art  nearest  to  my  next  neighbours,  the  extensive  lagoon,  or 
ake  of  Boobara,  was  situated.     This  fine  sheet  of  firesh  water, 
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said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  northern  districts,  never  failed  In 
the  severest  droughts,  and  had  been  proved  to  be  more  reliable 
in  supplying  the  indispensable  element  than  the  river  itself. 
One  end  of  the  lagoon  was  enveloped  in  impenetrable  brigalow 
scrubs  (the  brigalow  is  a  kind  of  acacia) ;  the  other  extremity 
reached  into  the  plains,  and  thus  became  available  as  a  watering- 

flace  for  cattle.  Boobara  was  about  twenty  miles  distant  from 
larbucky;  and  a  beautiful  grassy  plain,  with  lateral  open 
forests,  all  within  my  own  boundaries,  occupied  the  interval. 
After  the  affair  with  the  blacks  had  occurred,  and  also  bearing 
in  mind  Mr  Commissioner  Mitchell's  injunctions  about  changing 
the  site  of  the  hut  and  yards,  I  considered  it  judicious  to  remove 
at  once  to  Boobara,  and  there  to  establish  the  homestead.  To 
do  so  was  attended  with  much  danger,  but  equal  or  greater 
danger  attended  upon  our  remaining  at  Carbucky.  1  had 
three  men  with  me,  so  w^e  yoked  the  working  oxen  to  the 
dray,  put  all  moveables  upon  it,  and  abandoned  the  hut  which 
we  had  hitherto  occupied.  Arrived  at  Boobara,  we  selected,  as 
the  most  secure  site  for  the  homestead,  a  place  perfectly  clear 
of  timber  on  the  water  side,  within  sight  of  some  good  building 
timber.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  set  to  work  to  build  a 
hut  for  our  safety,  dreading  all  the  while  that  the  blacks  might 
appear  before  our  being  well  prepared  for  them.  None,  how- 
ever, molested  us,  and  once  only  were  we  seriously  alarmed  by 
hearing  the  well-known  **  Coo-ay"  of  a  black  fellow  just  about 
sunset.  We  got  all  the  fire-arms  ready,  but  neither  seeing  nor 
bearing  any  more  of  them,  we  concluded  that  it  was  a  solitary 
messenger  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  smoke  of  some  large 
fires  we  had  had  burning  during  the  day,  and  that  this  solitary 
individual  had  been  despatched  by  his  tribe,  according  to  their 
custom,  to  ascerta'm  who  were  the  parties  that  had  made  it. 
The  aboriginal  tribes,  it  should  be  stated,  telegraph  to  each 
other  at  great  distances  over  the  plains  by  means  of  columns 
of  smoke,  and  ours  had  probably  been  mistaken  for  an  unin- 
telligible telegraph,  to  lind  out  the  meaning  of  which,  we  sup- 
posed, a  courier  had  been  sent  off'  from  some  distant  aboriginal 
encampment. 

Just  as  we  had  finished  our  very  rude  hut,  or  rather  our 

wooden  castle,  Mr  N and  the  stockman  White  returned, 

with  their  collected  cattle  and  two  valuable  bulls  from  Mr 

N 's  herd,  which  I  had  arrann:ed  before  his  leavinix  to  have 

introduced  into  my  herd.     iVlter  talking  over  with  Mr  N 

the  position  in  which  I  now  stood  with  respect  to  the  blacks, 
and  estimating  the  expenses  which  would  have  to  be  incurred 
in  erecting  new  yards  and  substantial  buildings,  and  taking  into 
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consideration  that  Gundawinda,  where  I  had  recently  been  in 
temporary  occupation,  was  an  abandoned  run  with  very  sub- 
stantial stock  yards  and  paddocks  remaining,  and  within  three 
miles  of  the  homestead  of  Boogabila,  I  concluded  to  remove  to 
Gundawinda  with  my  cattle,  and  to  occupy  that  run  in  lieu  of 
Carbucky.  The  run  of  Gundawinda  was  much  inferior  of  the 
two,  but  then  Carbucky  far  exceeded  my  immediate  wants  in 
its  immense  extent. 

The  blacks  of  Mclntyre  were  always  an  interesting  study  to 
me.  Many  of  them  I  am  not  ashamed  to  speak  of  as  being  my 
intimate  friends.  Some  of  the  warriors  were  fine  noble  fellows 
individually,  and  by  no  means  so  very  inferior  in  intellect  as 
they  are  often  represented  to  be.  There  were  in  these  people, 
as  in  all  savages,  noble  traits  of  character  often  to  be  met  with, 
and  I,  as  the  only  resident  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood 
(a  distinction  which  they  perfectly  well  understood),  was 
always  treated  by  them  witn  the  most  marked  respect.  The 
depredations  committed  were,  I  am  persuaded,  mostly  com- 
menced by  a  few  incorrigibles,  while  the  better  disposed 
individuals  of  the  tribe  were  unable  to  control  the  less  tractable 
ones.  It  is  quite  a  popular  error  to  imagine,  as  is  ofiien  done, 
that  these  people  are  under  the  absolute  control  of  chiefs  or 
kings,  who  can  manage  the  whole  tribe  according  to  their  will. 
They  have  no  hereditary  chiefs  or  kings,  the  personal  prowess 
of  a  warlike  individual  alone  giving  him  an  uncertain  temporary 
influence  and  authority. 

Soon  aft«r  removal  to  Gundawinda  I  drafted  from  the  herd 
about  seventy  head  of  fat  cattle  for  market.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  being  surrounded  with  troublesome  aboriginals 
is  the  diflSculty  of  getting  cattle  to  grow  fat  when  harassed  by 
them.  This  evil  is  far  more  important  than  the  loss  of  the  few 
which  they  succeed  in  slaughtering  for  their  own  use.  The 
implements  they  employ,  chiefly  common  wooden  spears,  to 
kill  cattle  are  so  inefficient,  and  the  cattle  have  such  an  instinc- 
tive dread  of  aboriginals,  that  they  terrify  or  wound  a  dispro- 
portionately great  number  of  animals  for  every  one  which  they 
succeed  in  killing.  The  seventy  selected  cattle  were  chiefly 
four  year  old  bullocks,  and  these  I  drove  down  to  Maitland,  on 
the  Hunter  River,  with  the  assistance  of  a  mounted  stockman. 
The  rate  of  travelling,  with  fat  cattle  in  charge,  is  very  slow,  and 
the  distance  being  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  the  journey  occu- 
pied about  a  month.  Upon  this,  and  upon  a  future  occasion  of 
a  similar  kind,  I  leisurely  travelled  over  the  auriferous  district 
of  the  Peel  River,  following  the  river  up  towards  its  source  and 
crossing  the  main  range  at  Croney  gap.     Close  to  the  road  on 
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the  Peel  River  there  is  one  very  remarkable  quartz  vein,  which 
on  this  occasion  especially  attracted  my  attention.  I  got  off  my 
horse  and  spent  some  time  to  examine  it,  and  of  that  circum- 
stance, when  I  afterwards  beheld  the  auriferous  districts  of 
California,  I  had  a  most  distinct  and  lively  recollection. 

I  disposed  of  my  beeves  in  Maitland  for  only  thirty-five 
shillings  per  head,  their  average  weight  being  about  seven 
hundred  pounds  each.  As  the  northern  squatters  at  least 
once  a  year  usually  do,  I  proceeded  by  steamboat  to  Sydney 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  city  after  a  whole  year's  sojourn 
in  the  solitary  bush,  but  having  left  two  horses  and  a  hired 
stockman  at  charges  in  Maitland,  my  holidays  in  Sydney  were 
necessarily  limited.  I  bought  in  Maitland  an  additional  horse, 
and  soon  started  again  for  the  Mclntyre.  Having  thus  a 
spare  horse  and  servant  with  me,  I  preferred  in  travelling  to 
follow  the  practice  of  the  country,  and  encamp  in  the  open  air 
every  night  in  lieu  of  stopping  at  the  roadside  inns.  We 
therefore  did  not  follow  the  main  road  of  travel,  but  returned 
to  the  Mclntyre  by  nearly  the  same  road  which  we  had  come 
down,  namely,  over  the  auriferous  district  of  the  Peel  River, 
where  grass  and  water,  those  essentials  for  travellers,  existed 
in  great  abundance. 

On  reaching  Gundawinda  again  I  remained  there  some  time^ 
being  still  incessantly  harassed  and  annoyed  by  the  blacks. 
At  least  once  every  week  for  some  time  it  was  necessary  to  join 
an  armed  party  of  horsemen,  either  to  protect  my  neighbour's 
cattle  or  my  own.  Yet  on  these  occasions  we  seldom  encoun- 
tered the  aboriginals.  They  were  too  nimble  for  us.  The 
pursuit  was  like  waging  war  against  shadows.  We  often  dis- 
turbed their  camps  and  terrified  them  a  good  deal,  but  rarely  met 
them  in  open  fight.  They,  in  fact,  when  mischievously  inclined, 
occupied  or  sought  safety  in  the  thick  scrubs,  and  our  horses 
could  only  be  eflectually  employed  against  them  on  the  plains 
or  in  the  open  forests.  We  supposed,  however,  that  our  armed 
demonstrations  always  had  a  good  effect  upon  tlieir  behaviour, 
for  the  blacks  no  doubt  saw  and  watched  our  movements  fre- 
quently when  we  failed  to  discover  their  retreats.  These  people 
nave  no  settled  homes,  but  lead  a  wandering  gipsy  life,  sleep- 
ing only  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  continually  removing 
from  place  to  place,  as  tneir  caprices  or  requirements  may  lead 
tJiem.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  subjugating  them,  either  by 
force  or  by  persuasion.  Upon  the  whole  they  are  an  inoffen- 
sive race,  and  the  mischief  they  commit  is  often  perpetrated 
only  with  the  wantonness  of  unruly  schoolboys  when  robbing 
an  orchard.     The  actual  want  of  food  is  never  a  cause  of  their 
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killiDg  cattle,  but  they  sometimes  fancy  beef  in  preference  to 
kangaroo.    The  border  police  visited  us  occasionally  ;  generally 
the  patrolling  force  consisted  of  two  men  only,  mounted  and 
equipped,  but  these  were  not  of  much  use  except  to  increase 
the  numerical  strength  and  take  the  responsibility  whenever 
the  neighbouring  stockmen  united  in  an  armed  party  to  pursue 
the  incorrigible  black  feUows«     The  Government  regulations 
concerning  the  treatment  of  aboriginals  were   by  no  means 
adapted  for  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  either  the 
whites  or  the  blacks  on  the  frontiers.     In  theory  the  blacks 
were  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  entitled  to  her  equal  protect 
tion ;  in  practice  they  were  foreign  enemies,  continually  levying 
war  agamst  the  whites  on  the  frontiers,  and  over  whom  indi- 
vidually her  Majesty's  officers  had  no  control  whatever.    Their 
offences  were  committed  by  tribes,  and  individual  distinctions 
could  not  be  made.    By  law  it  was  just  as  much  wilful  murder  to 
shoot  a  black  fellow  as  to  kill  a  fellow  Christian  in  time  of  peace; 
but  in  practice  the  border  stockmen  were  quite  habituated  to 
meeting  them  in  warfare  whenever  the  tribes  commenced  cattle 
killing,  and  the  Crown  Commissioners  of  the  district,  who  were 
armed  with  magisterial  authority,  and  were  more  especially 
the  protectors  of  aboriginals,  found  it  necessary  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  well-known  facts.     But  if  the  magisterial  authori- 
ties either  could  not  or  would  not  protect  the  blacks,  they  were 
still  more  powerless  in  protecting  the  border  whites  from  their 
murderous  attacks;  for  example,  here  were  at  Carbucky  the 
graves  of  five  white  men,  all  of  whom  had  been  murdered  by 
Uie  aboriginals  at  various  times,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever 
been  punished  or  arrested  by  authority  for  the  crime.     The 
consequence  was  that  every  stockman  on  the  river  believed 
himself  to  be  doing  a    meritorious  action  in  revenpng  the 
death  of  his  murdered  comrades,  whose  untimely  end  had  been 
so  totally  disregarded  or  helplessly  witnessed  by  those  authori- 
ties upon  whom  Englishmen  are  most  accustomed  to  rely  for 
protection.     The  appointment  to  the  magistracy  of  the  stock 
proprietors  resident  on  the  borders,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
educated  men,  and  their  investment  with  large  discretional 
powers,  we  (that  is  the  resident  proprietors)  used  to  think 
offered  the  best  remedy  against  the  butcheries  of  black  fellows 
by  ignorant  and  lawless  stockmen.     This  plan  was  in  the  end 
adopted  about  the  time  of  my  leaving  the  Mclntyre,  but  for 
some  time  before  this  event  I  had  discontinued  joining  the  armed 
stockmen  when  following  the  blacks,  because  I  found  that  these 
men,  who  were  for  the  most  part  Crown  prisoners  upon  tickets 
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of  leave,  or  expirees,  very  much  objected  to  my  witnessing 
their  possible  proceedings  on  these  occasions. 

I  began  to  grow  extremely  weary  of  this  incessant  border 
warfare,  and  at  length  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis,  and 
finally  ray  determination  was  fixed  to  sell  out  my  stock  and 
leave  the  district  by  the  following  circumstances.  A  stockman 
from  a  station  a  few  miles  up  the  river  came  one  day  to  solicit 
our  assistance  against  the  aboriginals,  who  had  been  destroying 
his  cattle  at  a  great  rate ;  he  proposed  that  we  should  raiuce  a 
strong  party,  and  drive  them  away  from  the  neighbourhood. 
The  blacks  were  now  upon  his  run,  but  shortly,  he  said,  they 
would  take  all  the  herds  in  turn,  and  it  was  better  to  prevent 
them  in  time.  It  was  agreed  upon  that  we  should  do  so,  and  a 
day  was  appointed  to  meet  at  his  station,  called  Boonal;  we  were 
then  to  take  several  days  if  necessary,  and  persevere  in  seeking 
the  blacks  until  we  found  them,  or  caused  them  to  discontinue 
cattle-killing.  Two  mounted  and  armed  stockmen,  with  myself, 
proceeded  from  my  station,  and  met  the  others  at  the  appointed 
place,  but  after  riding  all  the  first  day  along  with  the  party, 
in  all  eight  mounted  men,  we  failed  to  discover  any  blacks 
that  day.  We  had  brought  provisions  with  us,  and  at  night  all 
encamped  on  a  little  grassy  plain  beside  a  lovely  lagoon 
known  as  *'The  Morclla  Water."  On  the  second  day  we  took 
a  circuit  which  brought  us  upon  the  borders  of  my  own  run,  and 
here,  late  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  remote  water  in  the  scrubs,  we 
suddenly  came  upon  a  camp  of  blacks.  But  to  our  astonishment 
we  found  them  to  be  all  women.  This  boded  ominously,  for 
the  warriors,  it  seemed  to  us,  by  thus  leaving  their  women  in 
concealment,  had  probably  gone  upon  some  mischievous  expe- 
dition, and  our  surmises  proved  unfortunately  but  too  well 
founded. 

We  took  two  females  prisoners,  with  the  intention  of  making 
them  track  for  us  on  the  following  day,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Gundawinda  for  the  night.  On  approaching  the  station  we 
soon  found  out  tlie  errand  upon  whicn  the  rascally  blacks  had 
been  absent  from  their  families.  They  had  been  upon  an  hostile 
expedition  to  my  paddock,  and  had  speared  all  the  horses  in  it. 
There  was  at  the  time,  in  the  hut,  the  hutkeeper  and  a  stockman 
sick  in  bed  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  The  natives, 
in  war  paint,  had  been  seen  to  march  in  a  body  into  the  inclosure 
and  deliberately  destroy  the  horses.  The  hutkeeper  had  stood 
at  the  door  with  a  musket  in  his  hand,  but  had  not  dared  to 
advance  to  prevent  them.  The  odds  in  numbers  will  appear  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  blacks  to  be 
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overwhelmingly  against  a  single  white  man,  but  I  am  persuaded 
that,  had  either  of  the  stockmen  or  myself  been  at  home,  the 
horses  would  have  been  saved.  One  man  might,  by  the  exercise 
of  that  ordinary  courage  which  is  so  essential  in  dealing  with 
savages,  have  been  able  to  bring  in  the  horses,  whilst  the  sick 
man  could  have  guarded  the  hut ;  as  it  was,  the  poor  creatures 
were  all  laid  dead.  The  loss  of  horses  is  a  serious  deprivation 
on  a  catde  station,  for  without  them  stockmen  can  neither 
gather  dispersed  cattle  together  again  nor  prevent  further  de- 

Eredations.  The  next  day,  on  our  jaded  horses,  we  traced  the 
lacks  with  the  aid  of  the  two  female  prisoners.  We  found 
their  camp  about  sunset,  but  the  blacks,  on  seeing  us,  all  took 
flight  across  the  river,  and  afterwards  went  away  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood entirely,  as  they  usually  did  after  a  storm  of  this  sort 
until  the  affair  had  blown  over  and  been  forgotten,  or  if  ever 
alluded  to  on  their  next  friendly  visit  the  matter  would  be 
spoken  of  as  the  deed  of  some  wild  tribe  quite  unconnected  with 
tnem  selves. 

When  I  had  last  come  from  Sydney,  foreseeing  something 
of  the  probable  expense  to  which  I  might  be  put  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hostility  of  the  native  blacks,  I  had  requested 
my  agent,  who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  my  circum- 
stances, to  place  at  my  disposal  a  small  loan  of  money  in  case 
of  the  worst.  I  had  paid  in  full  for  my  cattle  and  station, 
there  was  no  debt  upon  them,  they  were  therefore  available  as 
security  for  any  moderate  advance ;  but  I  had  already  ex- 
pended nearly  #11  my  cash  resources,  although  I  had  gained 
considerably  m  the  number  of  cattle  ;  it  was  then  with  no 
small  astonishment  that  I  received  from  him  a  reply  to  the 
effect  that  "cattle  were  not  a  sort  of  security  approved  of  in 
Sydney,"  and  therefore  the  desired  accommodation  could  not 
be  afforded.  I  felt  amazed  at  this  cool  and  indifferent  answer. 
I  had  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  branded  herd  of  cattle 
and  station  nearly  a  thousand  pounds,  and  this  sum  represented 
roper ty  which  two  years  before  had  been  quite  marketable 
or  ten  times  that  amount,  and  yet  now  I  was  told  that  there 
could  not  be  placed  at  my  disposal  in  case  of  the  worst  a  loan 
of  the  smallest  sum  of  money,  while  I  knew  large  mortgages 
existed  upon  the  herds  of  most  of  my  neighbours.  I  thought 
surely  there  must  be  some  great  delusion  on  my  part  in  consi- 
dering cattle  as  property  at  all,  or  else  that  my  agent  must  be 
an  incompetent  man  of  business ;  therefore,  after  the  late 
outrages  committed  by  the  blacks,  I  resolved  to  sell  the  whole 
lot.  I  wrote  to  Sydney  to  that  effect,  stating  particulars,  and 
requesting  that  the  property  might  be  put  up  to  auction  on  a 
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certain  day  which  I  named,  by  Mr  Mort,  the  broker  who 
chiefly  negotiated  stock  and  stations  in  the  colony.  I  also  stated 
to  my  agent  that  I  should  return  to  Sydney  to  be  present  at  the 
auction  sale,  and  should  bring  a  small  drove  of  fat  cattle  with 
me.  Both  these  intentions  were  duly  performed,  and  again  I 
travelled  over  the  auriferous  district  of  the  Peel  River  in  my 
journey  down.  On  reaching  Sydney  I  found  that  my  other- 
wise instructed  agent  had,  with  the  best  intentions,  advertised 
my  property  for  private  sale  on  application  to  himself,  and 
already  entertained  some  offers,  but  nothing  definite  came  of 
them«  After  some  delay  consequent  on  this  proceeding,  the 
sale  was  finally  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Mort.  Through  his 
agency  the  whole  of  the  cattle  branded  D  N,  with  station, 
were  sold  to  Mr  Henry  Denis,  a  Moreton  Bay  squatter,  for 
fifteen  shillings  per  head.  This  was  just  the  price  which  I 
had  given  for  them,  but  then  I  had  during  the  first  year  branded 
over  five  hundred  calves,  and  the  two  drafts  of  fat  cattle 
which  I  had  sold  during  the  time  had  about  paid  all  working 
expenses.  The  cattle  were  branded  D  W  at  the  time  of  my 
purchase,  but  being  part  of  a  divided  herd,  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  brand  them  over  again  with  the  letters  D  N,  lest 
any  old  cows  should  find  their  way  back  to  the  station  on 
the  Gwydir  or  Big  River,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant, 
where  they  had  been  bred,  and  where  other  cattle  branded 
D  W  were  yet  running,  in  which  case  if  any  of  mine  should 
ever  stray  thither  they  would,  unless  differently  branded,  be 
irreclaimable  • 

My  thorough-bred  imported  English  bull  '*  Jasper  "  was  also 
yet  grazing  on  the  Big  River  station,  called  Coogangoorah, 
for  I  had  consented  at  tne  time  of  purchase  to  consider  him  as 
delivered  to  me  at  this  place,  and  ever  afterwards  I  had  felt 
afi*aid  to  remove  so  valuable  and  quiet  an  animal  amongst  the 
black  fellows  of  the  Mclntyre  River.  Coogangoorah  Creek, 
with  Bingera,  which  is  very  near  to  it,  became  one  of  the 
earliest  proclaimed  gold  fields,  but  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
now  writing  I  had  been  once  only  over  it ;  afterwards,  how- 
ever, when  making  delivery  of  **  Jasper  *'  to  Mr  Denis,  I  had 
occasion  to  ride  over  that  district  more  than  once  again,  so 
that,  when  subsequently  I  saw  the  gold  mines  of  Califomia, 
this  vicinity  was  amongst  others  of  those  in  New  South  Wales 
which  I  described  to  Mr  Hargraves  as  being  probably  a  gold- 
bearing  district.  The  bed  rock  apparent  along  the  river  being 
the  vertical  slates  so  familiar  to  gold  miners,  besides  a  good  deal 
of  Quartz  and  red  earth  being  visible  on  some  of  the  hillocks. 

when  the  day  of  sale  of  my  cattle  and  station  arrived,  they 
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were  offered  with  several  other  properties  of  a  similar  kind ; 
one  herd  in  a  fevourite  district  sold  at  twenty-five  shillings  per 
head,  but  for  mine  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  a  band  fide 
offer  in  the  sale  room.  They  were  sold  to  Mr  Denis  by  private 
bargain  a  few  days  subsequently. 

The  conditions  of  sale  were  that  the  vendor  and  the 
purchaser,  or  their  agents,  should  both  be  upon  the  cattle  run 
within  twenty-one  days  firom  the  day  of  sale,  when  the  muster 
should  commence,  that  the  purchaser  should  receive  the 
delivery  of  the  herd  in  not  more  than  two  lots,  and  that  the 
total  muster  should  be  completed  within  thirty  days  fix)m  the 
day  of  our  arrival.  This  arrangement  being  all  settled,  Mr 
Denis  wished  to  go  first  to  his  stations  on  the  Darling 
Downs  ;  he  therefore  took  a  passage  by  steamer  to  More- 
ton  Bay,  intending  after  visitmg  the  Downs  to  ride  over 
to  me  on  the  Mclntyre  at  the  stipulated  time.  I  proceeded 
to  the"  Mclntyre  by  tne  usual  route — ^namely,  first  by  steamer 
to  Maitland,  and  thence  on  horseback  the  rest  of  the  journey, 
and  again  over  the  auriferous  districts  of  the  Peel  River  and 
Bingera.  A  Mr  John  Lamach,  whom  I  knew  by  repute, 
intending  to  find  new  pasturage  on  the  frontiers  for  a  herd 
of  cattle,  came  to  me  at  one  of  the  inns  on  the  road  to  ask, 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  if  Garbucky  station  was  at  liberty 
from  me.  I  fireely  owned  that  it  was,  and,  indeed,  recom- 
mended it  strongly  to  him  as  being  a  very  fine  run.  An 
excellent  stockyard,  which  had  cost  upwards  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  I  told  him  was  yet  standing  ;  but  the  buildings  after 
our  evacuation  of  them  had  been  burnt  by  the  blacks.  I  thug 
gave  to  Mr  Larnach  without  bonus  a  most  valuable  run,  which 
some  time  afterwards  sold  without  stock,  as  I  was  informed,  for 
upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

Mr  Larnach's  cattle  were  already  travelling  upwards  towards 
an  uncertain  destination — ^under  the  charge  of  a  superinten- 
dent and  several  stockmen ;  and  when  Mr  Lamach  seemed 
disposed  to  occupy  Garbucky,  I  asked  permission  to  send 
"  Jasper  '*  into  his  herd  for  convenience  of  travel  to  the 
Mclntyre  River.  This  arrangement  led  me  to  Googangoorah, 
where  I  contrived  to  be  at  the  time  the  travelling  herd  was 
passing,  and  in  riding  over  the  run  with  the  stockman  at 
Googangoorah  in  search  of  Jasper,  I  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  seeing  what  I  afterwards  learnt  better  to  recognise  as 
auriferous  indications. 

My  first  care  was  to  collect  as  many  of  the  more  distant 
cattle  as  I  could  and  deliver  them,  with  such  as  were  already 
on  their  own  run,  in  the  first  lot  to  Mr  Denis,  and  then  to 
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muster  the  second  lot  from  neighbouring  runs.  I  had  got 
together  about  a  hundred  of  the  most  distant  and  rambling 
cattle,  besides  about  eight  hundred  on  the  run,  on  the  day 
appointed  for  the  purdiaser  to  be  at  the  station.  Neither 
Mr  Denis,  however,  nor  his  agent  appeared.  I  waited  for  him 
a  week,  then  losing  patience,  and  considering  my  horse- 
flesh inadequate  to  do  justice  to  myself  in  makmg  a  second 
muster,  I  gave  the  order  for  the  cattle  to  be  turned  out 
again,  and  determined  to  refuse  to  muster  them  a  second 
time.  Mr  Denis's  agent,  with  a  stockman,  arrived  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  excused  the  absence  of  his  principal  on  the 

f  round  of  illness.  I  refused  to  deliver  any  cattle  to  him,  but 
consented  to  supply  provisions  and  accommodation  until 
Mr  Denis  could  be  communicated  with. 

Mr  Denis  at  length  arrived.  He  brought  some  important 
news  of  a  public  kind — namely,  that  the  great  traveller  Dr 
Leichardt,  who  had  been  given  up  for  lost,  after  a  long 
absence  and  when  the  dirge  of  '* Leichardt's  Grave"  was 
being  nightly  sung  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Sydney, 
had  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance  again,  having 
succeeded  under  extraordinary  difficulties  in  reaching  Port 
Essington.  I  can  never  forget  the  agitated  and  broken 
accents  in  which  the  information  was  conveyed.  **  Leichardt 
reached  Port  Essington — lost  all  his  horses  —  discovered 
magnificent  grazing  country — the  Nonda  plains — the  Peak 
Range — mapy  large  rivers  where  he  lost  his  horses  in  trying 
to  swim  them — ^found  a  herd  of  buffaloes — arrived  at  the  port 
on  foot  with  only  one  pack  bullock,  &c/*  It  is  lamentable 
to  add  that  on  a  subsequent  expedition,  now  many  years  ago, 
Dr  Leichardt  left  New  South  Wales  with  the  intention  of 
exploring  the  interior  to  Western  Australia,  and  has  never 
since  been  heard  of.  The  last  expedition  organised  to  search 
for  the  lost  traveller  was  conducted  by  Dr  Gregory  in  1858. 
I  attended  in  Sydney  the  public  meeting  on  the  subject  held 
previously  to  the  departure  of  Dr  Gregory's  party  —  an 
expedition  which  did  not,  however,  prove  successful  in  its 
results. 

Mr  Denis's  tardy  arrival  caused  great  discussion  respecting 
the  delivery  of  the  cattle,  but  finally  we  arranged  a  compro- 
mise between  ourselves.  I  showed  my  branding  book,  made  a 
liberal  allowance  for  casualties,  and  referred  to  the  general 
reputation  of  the  herd  amongst  neighbouring  stockmen.  I  then 
proposed  to  consider  the  herd  as  consisting  of  a  certain  number, 
and  to  deliver  them  to  the  purchaser  without  a  muster — the 
ori^nal  written  agreement  of  Mr  Mort's  to  be  binding  in  all 
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Other  respects.    The  number  of  this  herd  was  eventually  agreed 
upon  between  us,  but  we  also  made  a  supplemfftary  agree- 
ment which  afterwards  led  to  some  difficulty.     Mr  Mort  had 
only  sold  the  cattle  branded  D  N,  with  station.   I  had  reserved 
to  myself  all  cattle  branded  D  W,  which  I  had  not  been  able 
to  rebrand,  and  also  ten  working  oxen,  a  dray,  and  three 
supernumerary  stock  horses  ;  I  had  not  included  thes^  in  the 
on^nal  sale,    because  I  could  not   muster  the  D  W  cattle 
within  any  reasonable  lime.     I  had  seen  in  one  of  my  excur- 
sions a  sweet  little  grazing  station  called  '*  Copp^morenbila," 
on  a  lagoon  within  twenty  miles  distance  &om  Gundawinda, 
with  hut  and  yards  all  erected  and  quite  vacated.   The  District 
Commissioner  had  told  me  I  could  occupy  this  run  if  I  chose. 
I  thought  of  going  there,  and  after  giving  my  horses  a  good 
rest,   of  then   nnustering  the   D  W  cattle   to   place   upon  it, 
and  perhaps  to  purchase  other  poor  cattle,  and  so  make  up  a 
little  herd  and  station  for  sale  in  one  lot.    But  Copp^morenbila 
had  in  the  meantime  been  occupied  by  some  other  party,  and 
1  now  required  that  Mr  Denis  should  take  also  the  D  W  cattle, 
the  working  oxen,  and  the  additional  stock  horses,  upon  terms 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  agreement.     The  team  of  working 
oxen  I  had  rented  out  to  a  carrier  of  good  repute,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  bringing  me  one  load  of  rations  per  annum  from 
Maitland  to  the  Mclntyre,  and  also  paying  me  five  pounds  in 
money.     I  had  done  so  because  the  quiet  working  animals, 
which  were  of  greater  value  than  the  ordinary  bullocks  of  the 
herd,  would  have  fallen  the  first  victims  to  the  hostile  blacks. 
The  team  had  been  at  the  station  when  I  expected  Mr  Denis's 
arrival,  but  I  had  given  the  man  leave  to  go  away  a  few  days 
before  his  agent  reached  the  station,  so  that  I  could  not  now 
deliver  them  to  Mr  Denis.     It  was  then  agreed  that  Mr  Denis 
should  give  me  a  draft  upon  his  Sydney  agent,  payable  twelve 
months  after  date,  for  the  property  included  in  the  supplemen- 
tary agreement,  and  I  engaged  verbally  not  to  present  the  bill 
for  endorsement  until  advised  by  Mr  Denis  of  the  team  having 
been  duly  delivered  to  him.     1  mention  these  circumstances 
more  particularly  because  they  led  me  afterwards  to  travel  over 
a  great  extent  of  beautiful  grazing  country,  which  otherwise  I 
should  probably  never  have  seen,  and  it  was  extensive  travel 
that  enabled  me  to  compare  in  a  general  way  the  auriferous 
aspect  of  Australia  with  that  which  I  afterwards  witnessed  in 
California. 

I  now  left  the  Mclntyre  River,  and  I  left  it  with  regret, 
after  all  my  difficulties  of  management.  The  beauty  of  its 
magnificent  plains,  covered  with  luxuriant  grasses  ;  the  pendu- 
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lous  myall  trees,  ffracefully  grouped  over  open  savannahs ;  the 
forests  of  va|^us  Kinds  of  eucalypti,  which  give  so  parklike  an 
effect  to  the  woodlands ;  the  impenetrable  scrubs  of  brigalow 
bushes,  and  the  genial  climate  of  perpetual  spring,  altogether 
have  stamped  impressions  on  the  memory  which  time  will  never 
entirely  efface  ;  while  the  exhilarating  delight  of  galloping  over 
boimdless  plains  of  grass,  mounted  upon  a  good  horse,  m  the 
management  of  ones  own  cattle,  is  a  gratification  that,  once 
expenenced,  can  never  be  forgotten.     Then  my  sable  friends, 
who  had  latterly  been  on  their  good  behaviour — ^the  redoubt- 
able warriors  Coppi,  Tommo,  Peter,  Old-man-Jackey,  Nelson, 
Friday,  and  Bomerang-legged-Bobby — all  fine  fellows  in  their 
own  way,  were  parted  with  on  the  best  terms  at  last,  and  each 
expressed  his  sorrow  at  my  departure.     With  the  stockmen  on 
the  river  I  had  always  maintained  a  good  understanding,  and 
on  leaving  I  felt  that  I  had  really  enjoyed  the  rough  life  of  the 
frontiers,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  harass  to  which  I  had 
been  so  constantly  subjected. 

I  resided  awhile  in  Sydney  during  the  year  1846.  It  was 
my  intention  to  purchase  sheep  with  station  for  the  next  ad- 
venture. I  preferred  wool-growing  to  cattle-farming,  and  I 
had  seen  enough  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  a  fiir  more  pro- 
fitable occupation.  I  travelled  northwards  to  look  at  some 
flocks  with  a  run  for  sale  on  Oaky  Creek,  near  Gammon  Plains, 
beyond  the  township  of  Cassilis.  I  found  the  run  which  I 
went  to  examine  limited  in  extent,  entirely  without  surface 
water,  and  with  only  one  permanent  well  upon  it,  besides  ano- 
ther shaft  seventy  feet  deep,  where  the  well-sinkers  had  failed 
to  reach  the  indispensable  element.  However,  these  sheep 
sold  on  the  day  of  sale  for  eight  shillings  per  head,  and  that 
price  was  beyond  my  valuation  of  them.  Sheep  had  been 
steadily  increasing  in  money  value  for  some  time  past,  and  I 
now  began  to  doubt  whether  any  would  shortly  be  obt^nable 
within  my  limits ;  it  was  besides  annoying  to  expend  on  these 
occasions  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  in  travelling  expenses,  to 
view  property  which  one  did  not  buy  after  all.  A  chance  at 
length  offered  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  My  agent.  Cap- 
tain D ,  was  a  principal  creditor  m  the  insolvent  estate  of 

a  stockholder  and  landed  proprietor  near  Queenbeyan,  in  the 
settled  districts  to  the  southward  of  Sydney,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  squatting  district  of  Maneroo.     The  insolvent,  Mr 

K ,  was  an  old  colonist,  and  had  for  some  years  been  in 

pecuniary  diflSculties.  His  creditors,  afler  a  long  indulgence, 
had  now  determined  to  dispose  of  his  properties.  Captain 
D had  the  nomination  of  a  superintendent  to  take  the 
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estate  under  care  until  it  should  be  realised,  and  he  at  once 
considerately  offered  it  to  me,  partly  with  the  object  that  I 
might  purchase  the  whole  or  such  part  of  the  stock  as  might 
suit  me.  Upon  the  insolvent's  freehold  at  Queenbeyan  a  flock 
of  twelve  hundred  ewes,  with  four  hundred  sudang  lambs, 
about  thirty  horses,  and  a  hundred  head  of  homed  cattle,  were 
depasturing.     At  a  station  called  Frog-hollow,  in  ^laneroo, 

about  fifty  miles  from  Mr  K 's  homestead,  there  were  two 

flocks  of  his  sheep  grazing  with  a  person  upon  terms,  and  at 
the  next  adjoining  station,  called  **  Groodgood,"  there  was  a 
small  lot  of  Mr  K  "'s  cattle  running  upon  halves  with  a  Mr 
C .  I  took  all  these  in  charge,  and  lived  upon  the  estab- 
lishment at  Limestone  Plidns,  about  seven  miles  from  Queen- 
beyan, for  some  months.  The  estate  of  Yarralumla,  belonging 
to  Terence  Aubrey  Murray,  BsQ-i  is  the  next  adjoining  landed 
property,  and  at  this  place  the  Kev.  Mr  Clarke  obtained  speci- 
mens ot  trilobites  and  other  distinct  silurian  fossils  during  the 
subsequent  geological  survey  which  he  undertook  at  the  instance 
of  Government  snortly  after  the  first  gold  washings  had  com- 
menced. Goodgood  is  in  the  same  geoloncal  series,  but  with 
auriferous  indications  more  strongly  marked  than  any  which 
I  saw  in  its  neighbourhood.  Mr  C— —  wished  to  dispose  <rf 
'^  Goodgood,"  and  I  made  a  conditional  agreement  with  him 

for  it,  namely,  that  if  I  purchased  any  of  Mr  K 's  sheep  on 

my  own  account  that  I  would  then  pay  him  for  it,  and  remove 
the  flocks  thither,  or  otherwise  not  take  it  at  alL  The  horses 
and  cattle  were  sold  at  Queenbeyan  in  small  suitable  lots,  none 
of  which  I  purchased.  The  sheep  running  at  Frog-hoUow, 
which  were  reputed  to  be  diseased  of  the  scab,  I  caused  to  be 
offered  for  sale  at  the  same  time,  but  with  one  reserve  bid  on 
behalf  of  the  assignees.  There  was  no  better  offer  than  fifteen- 
pence  per  head  for  these  sheep.  The  better  sheep  running  at 
Limestone  Plains  I  directed  to  be  sold  at  Goulbum  (the  chief 
town  in  the  southern  districts,  and  distant  about  fifty  miles 
from  Limestone  Plains).  I  wrote  to  the  assignees  to  inform 
them  of  the  very  low  offer  for  the  sheep  at  Frog-hollow,  and 
advised  their  being  offered  with  the  others  at  Goulbum.  Very 
much  to  my  astonishment,  afler  the  sound  discretion  I  had 
used,  the  official  assignee  wrote  to  me  to  express  regret  that  I 
had  not  sold  them  at  fifteen- pence  each !  ana  requesting  me  to 
do  so  if  the  party  who  had  offered  would  still  take  them  at 
that  price.  I  wrote  back  most  indignantly,  and  stated  that  I 
would  myself  be  responsible  that  they  should  sell  for  more 
than  that  value  in  Goulbum.  I  might  under  these  circum- 
stances have  sold  them  to  myself  at  fifteen-pence  each,  but  I 
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could  not  in  common  honesty  permit  them  to  be  sold  for  so 
small  a  price,  notwithstanding  the  lamentable  want  of  judg- 
ment in  the  assignees.  The  flocks  in  question  sold  on  the  day 
of  sale  in  Goulbum  at  two  shillings  ana  one  penny  per  head  to 
an  agent  of  the  present  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  and  thus  proved 
my  proceedings  to  have  been  for  the  best.  They  were  even 
at  that  price  an  exceedingly  cheap  bargain,  for  there  were  in- 
cluded fifty  superior  half-bred  merino  rams  counted  in  at  the 
same  rate  with  the  rest  ;  these  alone  were  worth  the  whole 
purchase  money,  and  the  scab,  as  it  proved,  had  been  com- 
pletely eradicated  from  the  flocks  before  they  were  sold. 

The  superior  flock  of  twelve  hundred  fine  woolled  half-bred 
merino  ewes,  with  eight  months*  wool  on  their  backs,  and  with 
four  hundred  lambs  given  in,  fetched  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence per  head.  These  sheep  had  also  been  reported  to  be 
diseased  with  the  scab,  but  I  believed  them  to  be  perfectly 
sound ;  therefore  I  had  caused  them  to  be  examined  by 
magisterial  authority,  and  I  directed  to  be  exhibited  on  the 
day  of  sale  a  magistrate's  certificate  that  the  flocks  had  been 
duly  inspected,  and  no  indications  whatever  of  the  scab  had 
been  discovered.  This  certificate  was  essential  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  unduly  depreciated,  and  also  to  facilitate 
their  removal  across  neighbouring  runs  after  their  disposal — 
diseased  sheep  being  prohibited  by  law  from  travelling  in  all 
cases  whatever. 

Of  this  flock  I  became  the  purchaser  on  my  own  account, 
and  at  once  removed  them  to  (joodgood.  Shortly  afterwards 
I  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  the  business  of 
the  insolvent  estate  at  Limestone  Plains,  and  then  I  took  up 
my  residence  at  my  own  station  of  (loodgood,  which  I  had 
purchased  of  Mr  C . 

The  station  of  Goodgood  is  so  exceedingly  interesting  in  a 
geological  sense,  and  its  geology  exercised  so  much  influence 
in  awaking  my  special  attention  to  the  auriferous  character  of 
the  interior  of  New  South  Wales,  that  I  may  here  pause  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  it.  It  is  situate  on  the  western 
slope,  very  nearly  on  the  axial  line  of  the  main  range  of  the 
Cordillera,  which  divides  the  eastern  and  western  water-sheds 
of  the  colony.  Its  general  area  chiefly  exhibits  metamorphic 
slates,  through  which  are  protruding  bosses  of  granite  as  well 
as  of  basalt,  and  contiguous  to  these  are  strata  of  perfect  mica 
schist.  One  band  of  limestone  crosses  the  run,  but  no  fossils 
that  I  am  aware  of  have  been  found  within  it.  There  are 
several  distinct  reefs  or  veins  of  quartz,  and  one  band  of 
quartzite  more  especially  examined  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke, 
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after  he  had  obtained  some  specks  of  gold  in  the  stream  near 
it  in  1851,  is  considered  by  him  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
"Stiper  stones"  of  Murchison's  Silurian  System.  Within 
the  same  limits  there  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  the  colony  more 
geologically  interesting  or  more  pregnant  with  all  the  ordinary 
auriferous  indications. 

About  the  time  of  my  going  to  Goodgood  I  received  infor- 
mation of  the  loss  of  the  "  Sovereign  *'  steamer,  near  Moreton 
Bay,  on  her  passage  to  Sydney,  and  amongst  the  passengers 
drowned  on  that  melancholy  occasion  appeared  the  name 
of  the  purchaser  of  my  cattle  station,  Mr  Henry  Denis,  of 
Jimbour.  I  held  sufEcient  security  for  the  unpaid  portion  of 
the  sale  made  by  Mr  Mort,  but  the  bill  which  represented  the 
supplementary  sale  made  by  myself  had  not  been  indorsed  by 
any  other  name,  nor  presented  for  indorsement  in  consequence 
of  my  not  having  received  the  stipulated  notification  from  Mr 
Denis  of  his  having  received  the  working  oxen  according  to 
the  terms  already  explained.  A  difficult  legal  question  arose 
now,  namely,  whether  or  no  I  had  sold  them  to  him,  or  rather, 
whether  or  no  he  had  accepted  the  offer  of  sale.  Shortly  after- 
wards I  went  to  Sydney  and  took  professional  advice  on  the 
matter,  the  result  was  that  I  had  to  undertake  another 
journey  to  the  Mclntyre,  and  thence,  finding  that  the  team 
had  been  removed  to  Jimbour,  I  continued  my  journey  to  that 
station  on  the  Condamine  River,  and  travelled  over  the  fairest 
portion  of  that  paradise  of  graziers,  "The  Darling  Downs." 
Upon  this  occasion  I  travelled  on  horseback  at  least  one 
thousand  miles  in  a  continuous  journey,  and  then  took  a 
passage  at  Moreton  Bay  in  a  small  coasting  craft  to  return  to 
bydney.  I  had  again  a  famous  opportunity  for  making  myself 
acquainted  with  the  resources  and  cnpabilities,  geological, 
pastoral,  and  agricultural,  of  the  interior  of  the  colony. 

I  passed,  however,  over  but  little  new  auriferous  ground  on 
this  journey,  but  my  course  led  me  again  once  more  over  the 
'gold  districts  of  the  Peel  and  Bingera.  With  the  grazing 
capabilities  of  the  Darling  Downs  I  was  highly  delighted,  and 
I  have  never  since  in  any  of  my  travels  seen  more  excellent 
pastoral  country.  The  great  plain  of  the  Condamine  presented 
an  ocean  of  grass,  bounded  by  the  horizon  on  every  side, 
with  the  exception  of  the  faint  outlines  of  mountains  in  the 
dim  distance  ;  the  swelling  downs  contiguous  to  it,  covered 
with  the  most  nutritious  grasses,  were  in  their  undulations  on 
so  large  a  scale  that  there  could  be  hardly  any  limit  to  the 
bize  of  the  flock  which  one  shepTierd  might  tend  upon  them. 
The  economy  in  management  which  runs  of  this  kind  admit 
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of  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  experienced 
the  difficulties  of  engaging  shepherds  for  remote  districts, 
where  bushy  runs  will  not  admit  of  large  numbers  of  sheep 
being  tended  in  one  flock,  even  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency. 
I  found  my  team  of  oxen  at  Jimbour,  but  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  station  not  being  inclined  to  let  me  remove  them 
without  an  order  from  the  Public  Curator  of  Intestate  Estates, 
I  sold  them  conditionally  for  one  hundred  pounds  to  a  person 
in  the  employment  of  Mr  H.  S.  Russell,  a  squatter  on  the 
Condamine.  The  purchaser  being  about  to  commence  business 
as  a  public  carrier,  was  content  to  consider  the  working  oxen, 
which  he  knew,  as  delivered  to  him  in  the  bush  ;  and  his 
employer  engaged  to  pay  me  the  stipulated  sum  on  receipt  of 
the  Curator's  order  for  delivery.  This  arrangement  ended  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  For  the  supplementary  horses 
and  cattle,  which  the  late  Mr  Denis  had  appropriated,  I  after- 
wards obtained  an  allowance  in  money  from  the  Curator  on 
making  the  requisite  affidavits.  I  encamped  one  ni^ht  during 
this  journey  on  the  Condamine  with  a  Mr  Groggs,  whom  I  had 
known  previously,  and  who  was  now  removing  his  flocks  and 
herds  from  the  settled  districts  to  a  new  run  on  Dogwood 
Creek,  in  the  Darling  Downs  district  ;  and,  accompanying  Mr 
Goggs's  expedition,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  meet  with  a 
gentleman  whom  I  had  slightly  known  in  England, — a  Mr 
Scholcfield,  from  Yorkshire  ;  this  being  the  only  occasion  upon 
which  I  ever  accidentally  met  with  an  English  acquaintance 
in  the  colony. 

Brisbane-town,  where  I  embarked  for  Sydney,  is  the  ship- 
ping port  for  the  More  ton  Bay  district,  and  a  place  of  rising 
importance.  These  northern  districts  are  now  erected  into  a 
new  colony,  which  is  called  Queensland ;  and  Brisbane-town 
will  contend  with  Maryborough  at  Wide  Bay,  and  Gladstone 
at  Port  Curtis,  for  the  distinction  of  becoming  the  permanent 
seat  of  Government 

Ailer  a  miserable  voyage,  in  a  small  coasting  craft,  from 
Moreton  Bay,  I  reached  the  capital  of  the  colony  once  more, 
and  thence  proceeded  immediately  southward  to  my  station  of 
Goodgood. 

I  lived  at  Goodgood  about  two  years,  removing  the  flocks 
sometimes  to  Cowrah  Creek,  where  I  had  built  a  hut  for  an 
out-station,  while  sometimes  I  sent  a  flock  to  the  neighbouring 
run  of  Frog-hollow.  1  received  during  the  time  the  benefit  of 
two  shearings  of  wool,  and  two  crops  of  lambs.  The  nearest 
post-office  was  at  Cooma,  near  the  quarters  of  the  resident 
Commissioner  for  the  Maneroo  district,  the  distance  to  which 
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was  about  twenty  miles  by  a  bridle  path  along  the  bed  of  the 
Goodgood  River,  past  its  junction  with  Cowra  Creek,  and 
thence,  after  reaching  theMancroo  plains,  crossing  theUmorella 
River.  This  road,  which  I  usually  travelled,  led  me  frequently 
along  the  auriferous  channel  of  the  Goodgood  River,  which  was 
here  so  rugged  that  the  sheep  hardly  ever  grazed  upon  this 

fart  of  the  run,  and  had  not  the  path  followed  the  river  course 
should  not  have  been  so  familiar  with  this  auriferous  portion 
of  it  Shortly  after  first  settling  at  Goodgood,  I  went  per- 
sonally on  a  journey  to  Braidwood  to  purchase  some  rams 
&om  the  flocks  of  Mr  Andrew  Badgerry,  and  the  journey  led 
me  over  the  country  which  aflerwards  became  so  notorious  as 
the  Braidwood  gold  field.  I  had,  before  the  gold  discovery, 
been  over  this  auriferous  land  but  once  however,  and  although 
it  has  since  proved  one  of  the  most  productive  granite  gold 
fields  in  Australia,  I  may  now  candidly  observe,  after  having 
witnessed  many  other  gold  fields,  that  the  auriferous  indications 
at  Braidwood  were  not  eminently  striking  before  the  earth  had 
been  turned  over  in  search  of  the  precious  metal.  At  the  time 
of  which  I  speak  thei^  was  a  population  settled  upon  it,  not 
one  of  whom  had  ever,  by  any  accident,  seen  a  speck  of  the 
precious  metal;  and  yet,  just  beneath  the  grass,  the  whole 
district  was  covered  with  that  sort  of  small  gold  which  is 
characteristic  of  a  granite  bed-rock. 

Another  episode  during  my  stay  at  Goodgood  was  the 
purchase  of  the  Nimitybelle  run  (to  which  I  understand  the 
alpacas  lately  introduced  into  the  colony  have  been  removed) 
on  Maneroo  Downs,  with  a  herd  of  cattle,  said  to  be  about 
eleven  hundred  in  number,  and  which  were  to  be  delivered 
without  a  muster  by  the  assignees  of  an  insolvent  estate.  Being 
tolerably  well  informed  of  the  particulars,  I  purchased  in 
Sydney  the  whole  in  one  lot,  and  paid  for  them  ;  but  afler 

toing  to  examine  my  purchase,  I  found  that  the  run,  although 
rst  class  in  character  and  capabilities,  was  encroached  upon 
by  four  or  five  trespassers,  who  were  prepared  to  litigate  to 
the  last  extremity ;  and  the  cattle,  as  I  already  knew,  existed 
for  the  most  part  only  on  paper,  the  few  which  were  really 
in  existence  being  so  wild  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the  collection. 
Under  aU  the  circumstances  I  considered  that  I  would  repu- 
diate the  purchase  on  the  ground  of  misrepresentation,  and  I 
succeeded  in  causing  the  assignees  to  return  the  purchase- 
money  in  full. 

During  all  the  time  of  my  being  at  Goodgood  the  very 
crystallinic  character  of  the  mica  schist  continued  to  attract 
the  attention,  not  only  of  myself,  but  also  of  the  shepherds, 
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who  were  continually  bringing  specimens  to  me  to  ask  if  it 
were  not  gold,  or  an  indication  of  it,    and   amongst  others 
whom  I  had  lately  engaged  as  a  shepherd  was  one  by  name 
Thomas  Appleby.     This  man  had  seen  better  days,  and  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  the  colony.     He  was  besides  gifted 
with  strong  natural  good  sense,  and  intemperate  habits  alone 
had  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  servitude  in  this  humble 
capacity.     Appleby  was  always  disposed  to  look  for  gold  at 
Goodgood,  ana  I  think  it  likely  he  may  have  lived  in  the 
Western  Districts  about  the  Wellington  Valley,  since  he  was 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  a  shepherd  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood having  found  gold  during  a  number  of  past  years, 
and  of  having  effectually  concealed  the  fact  from  the  authorities, 
but  he  described   very  correctly  the   manner  in    which    the 
fortunate  shepherd  got  his  gold  by  breaking  up  "  white  flints, 
just  such  as  these.  Sir,"  as  Appleby  one  day  said  while  picking 
up  at  the  same  time  the  quartz  pebbles  which  were  scattered 
about  in  tolerable  abundance  on  the  Goodgood  run  in  addition 
to  the  compact  quartz  veins  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
Appleby  was  not  the  first  man  who  menfioned  to  me  the  secret 
of   the   gold-finding   shepherd,    for   the   fact   of   a   shepherd 
habitually  finding  gold  was  known,  I  venture  to  say,  to  every 
other  shepherd  in  the  colony  of  two  years'  standing.     The 
tradition  had  passed  from  shepherd  to  shepherd,  and  whilst  the 
Government  and  the  men  of  science,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
either  were  or  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the  circumstances, 
the  facts  were  universally  spoken  of  at  this  time  in  the  pastoral 
districts,  though  they  might  be  but  little  heard  of  amongst  the 
Sydney  citizens.     But  Appleby  described  the  manner  in  which 
the  lucky  shepherd  obtained  his  gold  more  circumstantially 
and  more  correctly  than  any  other  person  I  met  with,  and  I 
think  that  he  must  either  have  collected  his  information  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  or  it  may  have 
been    from    an   actual    personal    acquaintance    with  the  gold 
collecting  shepherd  himself 

When  the  second  shearing  was  over  I  prepared  to  go  again 
to  Sydney  to  ship  wool  for  England,  but  just  before  starting 
the  first  news  of  the  wonderful  gold  diggings  in  California 
reached  Maneroo.  Everybody  was  talking  about  them  there 
in  March,  1849.  The  newspapers  were  full  of  marvellous 
accounts  of  their  wonderful  productiveness,  and  they  also 
teemed  with  paragraphs  describing  how  gold  existed  in  quartz 
veins  as  well  as  in  common  diggings.  These  descriptions  led 
me  again  to  go  carefully  over  the  quartz  veins  at  Goodgood, 
but  not  a  speck  of  gold  was  there  to  be  found  in  them.     In 
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every  respect  did  Goodgood  answer  the  description  of  a  gold 
field.  But  the  simple  art  of  washing  the  soU  for  gold  is  one 
which  no  written  description  can  convey,  yet  which  any  digger 
may  teach  by  example  to  a  novice  in  five  minutes.  Of  this 
art  I  was  now  quite  ignorant.  Every  newspaper  description, 
however,  asserted  that  the  allu^-ial  gold  in  California  had  been 
abraded  firom  its  matrix  in  quartz  veins,  and  therefore  to  seardh 
the  quartz  veins  at  Goodgood,  where  the  gold  grains,  if  any 
there  were  in  them,  roust  be  readily  visible,  was  an  eaner  task 
than  washing  the  soil,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  successful 
if  the  theory  had  been  true  that  the  alluvial  or  placer  deposit 
gold  had  been  derived  from  the  abrasion  of  quartz  veins— but 
this  very  mistaken  doctrine,  as  I  shall  explain  in  this  volume, 
is  in  my  opinion  quite  tmtenable. 

As  1  approached  Sydney,  California  was  everywhere  the  en- 
grossing topic  of  conversation.  There  were  "  California* 
coaches,  ^  California  "  public-houses,  and  •'  California  ''  drapers* 
sho|>8,  to  arrest  the  eye  in  every  thoroughfare.  Five  or  six 
ships  in  harbour  were  laid  on  for  California.  Every  unemployed 
man  possessing  the  requisite  passage-money  was  preparing  to 
go  to  the  land  of  gold.  The  California  fever  raged  amongst 
all  classes.  After  shipping  my  wool,  and  learning  all  the  in- 
formation which  was  to  be  obtained  on  the  subject,  I  too  caught 
the  contagion,  and  resolved  to  go  and  sec  the  new  El  Dorado. 
To  remain  to  sell  my  sheep  would  occupy  too  much  time, 
therefore  I  spoke  to  Mr  ilort  about  transferring  a  half-interest 
to  a  partner ;  but  on  consideration  we  thought  that  this  plan 
would  not  lead  to  any  satisfactory  residt,  so  finally  I  concluded 
to  leave  them  for  some  months  under  management  whilst  I 
undertook  the  voyage  to  San  Francisco.  I  returned  to  Good- 
good  to  make  final  arrangements.  I  prevailed  upon  my 
neighbour,  Mr  John  Pethick,  of  Jingera,  to  superintend  the 
establishment  during  my  absence,  and  gave  a  power  of  attorney 

to  Capt.  D 9  in  Sydney.     I  left  Appleby  and  his  wife  in 

charge  of  stores  at  the  station,  and  reduced  the  flocks  by 
sending  six  hundred  sheep  to  the  boiling  down  establishment 
in  Goulbum. 

My  pecuniary  means  had  never  been  fully  employed  at 
Gt>odgood,  so  I  now  had  sufficient  money  to  make  a  small 
mercantile  adventure  without  disposing  of  any  other  of  my  live 
stock.  The  most  extravagant  prices  for  provisions  and  clothing 
were  said  to  rule  in  California,  and  the  value  of  goods  had 
risen  considerably  in  Sydney  in  conseauence.  I  invested  about 
three  hundred  pounds  in  merchandise  for  the  Califomian 
market,  chiefly  in  ready-made  clothing,  and  then  took  a  passage 
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in  the  barque  "  Elizabeth  Archer/*  commanded  by  Capt.  Cobb. 
We  sailed  in  June,  1849.  The  side  cabins  were  each  fitted 
with  two  berths,  and  my  companion  in  the  same  cabin  was  Mr 
Edward  Hammond  Hargraves,  of  Brisbane  Water.  We  had 
already  been  introduced  to  each  other  through  the  medium  of 
a  mutual  friend,  but  until  now  we  had  not  personally  met. 
For  three  days  the  vessel  had  to  remain  in  Sydney  harbour 
weatherbound,  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that 
there  appeared  during  this  time  in  a  Sydney  journal  an  article 
headed  m  large  letters  "  Port  Phillip  a  Gold  Field/'  with  a 
circumstantial  account  of  some  youth  having  found  a  lump  of 
gold  between  Melbourne  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  statement 
was  a  good  deal  doubted  at  the  time,  but  now  one  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  the  account  was  perfectly  true. 

Thus  in  the  manner  I  have  related  did  I  acquire  by  exten- 
sive travel,  during  the  period  of  five  years,  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  main  range  of  mountains, 
or  Cordillera.  I  had  not  merely  travelled  over  the  land,  like  a 
tourist  upon  an  excursion  of  pleasure,  but  had  mixed  with  the 
scenes  and  affairs  of  busy  life,  and  the  course  of  events  had 
brought  me  into  contact  with  all  sorts  of  people  in  the  most 
remote  districts.  The  traditions  of  the  past,  when  the  colony 
was  a  penal  settlement,  had  been  related  to  me  at  leisure  in  all 
their  revolting  details,  and  indeed  most  of  my  hired  servants 
were  either  ticket-of-leave  men  or  expirees.  With  more  genial 
companions  the  bright  prospects  of  the  future  for  Australia 
had,  when  opportunity  oflercd,  been  discussed  at  the  nightly 
bivouac  over  blazing  log  fires,  or  by  the  hearth  of  our  lonely 
huts.  The  extent  of  runs,  the  breeds  of  cattle,  the  quality  of 
wool,  the  excellent  points  of  horses,  stirring  tales  of  marvel- 
lous escapes  from  savages,  and  such -like  topics  of  bush  life, 
afforded  endless  subjects  of  conversation  ;  and  at  other  times 
the  geological  and  mineral  resources  of  the  colony  would  be 
matter  of  inquiry.  The  copper  mines  of  Burra-burra  in  South 
Australia  had  already  become  notorious  for  the  extraordinary 
profits  they  yielded.  In  New  South  Wales  several  copper  mines 
had  been  opened  about  Bathurst;  the  Fitz-Roy  iron  mine  near 
Berrima,  over  which  I  had  travelled,  had  been  brought  by  a 
company  before  the  public ;  and  in  my  ramblings  I  had  noted 
other  mines  entirely  unexplored,  quite  equal,  I  imagine,  to  any 
of  them.  These  were  situate  in  the  mountainous  country 
around  Goodgood. 

The  voyage  to  San  Francisco  was  most  agreeably  diver- 
sified by  the  vessel  calling  at   Pitcaim^s    Island   to    obtain 
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vegetables.  The  romantic  history  of  its  interesting  people,  the 
descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  '^  Boimty,**  a  ship  sent 
by  the  British  Government,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
to  convey  a  superior  variety  of  sugar  cane  and  other  valuable 
plants  from  Otaheite  to  the  West  Indies.  The  "  Bounty " 
had  been  wrested  from  her  commander  at  sea,  and  sunk  at  this 
island  to  avoid  discovery.  The  mutineers  had  previously  carried 
oflF  a  number  of  native  wives  and  some  young  men  from  Otaheite 
to  settle  with  them  in  this  remote  sp)ot.  Their  descendants  now 
amoimted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  persons,  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes.  The  history  of  the  mutineers  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repeating  here ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
quarrelled  amongst  themselves  and  slaugntered  each  other 
until  only  one  seaman,  "  John  Adams,"  was  left  to  become 
the  sole  patriarch  of  the  family.  The  inhabitants,  their 
descendants,  were  all  very  religiously  disposed  at  the  time  of 
our  visit.  I  remained  diree  days  on  this  lovely  little  isle, 
which  in  size  is  but  about  three  miles  long  by  two  in 
breadth,  yet  of  an  exceeding  fertile  soil  and  covered  with 
tropical  vegetation.  My  particular  host  was  "  Isaac  Christian,** 
a  descendant  of  the  third  generation  from  the  celebrated 
leader  of  the  mutineers,  **Hetcher  Christian."  The  whole 
community  has  since  been  removed  to  Norfolk  Island — ^a 
large  fertile  island  formerly  a  penal. settlement,  and  situated 
about  a  thousand  miles  from  Sydney.  This  island  affords  a 
more  commodious  home  for  them  than  the  islet  they  have 
abandoned,  and  they  wiU  undoubtedly  be  happier  there  un- 
less the  mat  du  pays  prove  insupportable  to  them.  His  Ex- 
cellency Sir  William  Denison,  Governor-General  of  Australia, 
visited  them  in  1856,  took  them  formally  under  British  pro- 
tection, and  officially  assented  to  a  political  constitution  for 
their  future  government. 

The  only  other  incident  of  the  voyage  was  experienced  in 
visiting  at  sea  an  American  barque  from  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, commanded  by  Captain  Atsatt,  and  owned  by  the 
passengers  on  ]|pard,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  gold- 
mining  co-partnership,  and  purchased  the  vessel  to  proceed  to 
California. 

Our  vessel  gallantly  entered  the  glorious  bay  of  San 
Francisco  on  a  bright  morning  in  September,  and  revealed  to 
our  sight  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  ships  moored  in  front  of 
the  city.  The  excitement  of  all  on  board  knew  no  bounds. 
We  hailed  every  boat  that  passed  for  information,  and  the 
universal  response  of  plenty  of  gold  was  music  to  our  ears. 
We  soon  learnt  that  nearly  all  the  stately  vessels  in  sight  had 
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been  abandoned  by  their  crews,  and  many  even  by  their  officers 
and  commanders.  The  temptations  to  desertion  were  greater 
than  any  ordinary  virtue  could  withstand,  for  the  earnings  of 
labourers  at  the  gold  diggings  were  said  to  be  at  a  minimum 
equal  to  two  pounds  sterling  daily  to  each  man.  The  diggers 
who  came  to  the  city  to  purchase  supplies  or  for  other  purposes 
brought  accounts  of  inexhaustible  wealth  at  the  gold  washings, 
and  seamen  engaged  in  Europe  or  America  at  low  wages  could 
not,  when  opportunity  offered  as  it  did  here  (for  unlimited 
license  prevailed),  remain  faithful  to  engagements  which  they 
had  entered  into  under  far  different  circumstances,  and  con- 
sequently they  deserted  their  ships  universally  as  soon  as  their 
vessels  were  anchored  in  the  bay. 

The  crew  of  our  vessel  deserted  the  first  day.  Six  of  the 
intermediate  passengers,  with  Mr  Hargraves  and  Mr  Surgeon 
Jeston  (the  doctor,  in  ordinary  phraseology),  had  arranged  to 
go  to  the  gold  diggings  in  a  sort  of  temporary  partnership. 
But  since  Captiiin  Cobb  had  gained  tlie  good  will  of  all  his 
passengers,  this  intended  company  volunteered  to  discharge 
cargo  for  him  before  starting  for  the  gold  mines.  I  had  to 
dispose  of  my  mcrcliandise,  but  I  agreed  to  join  the  party 
conditionally,  if  I  could  possibly  sell  my  goods  to  advantage 
before  they  started.  Mr  Hargraves  was  particularly  desirous 
that  I  should  do  so,  an.d  I  was  all  anxiety  to  see  the  gold- 
diggings  myself.  I  wished  especially  to  compare  California 
with  Australia,  of  which  I  had  seen  so  much,  and  to  observe  in 
what  respect  they  resembled  each  other.  I  liad  no  intention  at 
first  of  staying  at  the  diggings  longer  than  was  essential 
for  making  these  observations.  I  soon  sold  my  merchandise, 
at  a  profit  of  fifty  per  cent  delivered  in  bulk  over  the 
ship's  side,  all  except  two  puncheons  of  rum,  which  I  shipped 
to  return  to  Australia,  and  half  a  ton  of  biscuits,  with  two 
tierces  of  beef,  which  I  had  originally  brought  contingently 
for  our  consumption  at  the  mines.  These  I  now  found  were 
quite  unsaleable  in  the  city.  The  party  about  to  proceed 
had  no  objection  to  my  taking  the  biscuits ^nd  beef  as  a 
venture  to  the  mining  district  on  my  own  account,  and  so 
I  accompanied  this  little  association  to  the  gold  diggings  ; 
but,  before  starting,  I  remitted  thirty  ounces  of  gold  dust 
to  Sydney,  to  meet  any  unforeseen  expenses  in  the  manage- 
ment of  my  sheep,  and  the  residue  I  deposited  in  a  sealed 
box  in  one  of  the  San  Francisco  banks. 

We  took  a  passage  in  a  small  schooner  for  the  head  of 
navigation  on  tne  San  Joachim  River,  where  the  rising  city 
of  Stockton  had  lately  been  established.     This  city  occupies 
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a  convenient  place  as  an  entrepot  for  the  southern  diggings. 
Upwards  of  a  week  was  passed  on  board  this  miserable  craft, 
crowded  with  diggers,  on  a  voyage  which  steamers  now  per- 
form regularly  in  six  hours.  The  San  Joachim  is  a  fine  large 
river  flowing  through  a  marshy  country  overgrown  with 
gigantic  rushes  called  **  Tules,^  until  nearing  Stockton  where 
the  banks  are  elevated  and  fertile,  with  oaks  trees  and  green 
sward  on  each  side.  At  Stockton  we  found  plenty  of  teams, 
both  of  mules  and  of  oxen,  ready  for  hire  to  convey  miners 
with  their  outfits  or  merchandise  to  the  various  diggings.^ 
A  bargain  was  soon  concluded  with  a  teamster,  one  Mr 
Reynolds,  a  *'  Hoosier,"  as  he  described  himself,  to  transport 
our  luggage  and  supplies  to  the  gold-diggings  on  Wood's 
Creek,  in  consideration  of  a  payment  of  sixteen  cents  (eight- 
pence)  per  pound  avoirdupois.  Another  teamster,  one  Mr 
Wolf,  *'  a  full -blooded  Buckeye,"  as  he  boasted  to  be  when 
asked  from  what  State  he  came,  being  a  particular  friend  of 
the  driver  and  owner  of  the  team  which  we  had  engaged, 
agreed  to  travel  in  company  with  him,  so  that  whenever  any 
extra  strength  might  be  required  in  crossing  creeks,  or  after 
the  waggons  getting  bogged,  the  two  ox  teams  might,  as  is 
customary  in  such  cases,  yoke  on  to  one  waggon  and  so  pull 
each  other  through  the  difficulty.  The  first  day's  travel  lay 
through  an  open  oak  forest,  over  the  nearly  level  valley  of  the 
River  San  Joachim,  and  we  encamped  the  first  night  near  a 
public  house  called  "  Dancing  Bill's."  It  rained  during  the 
night,  and  we  now  first  experienced  the  benefit  of  the  tent, 
which  had  been  made  on  our  passage  up  the  river.  On  the 
following  morning  the  rain  continued  to  pour  down,  the  ground 
had  become  saturated,  and  the  oxen  dragged  the  waggon 
along  with  great  difficulty  about  six  miles  fiirther.  Here  we 
encamped  again.  The  rain  poured  down  incessantly  all  night, 
and  when  morning  appeared  it  was  declared  impracticable  to 
proceed.  We  were  now  in  the  midst  of  a  rolling  prairie 
entirely  destitute  of  timber.  This  rolling  prairie,  or  open 
downs  as  we  should  have  termed  it  in  Australia,  is  lightly 
covered  with  grass,  and  situate  between  the  valley  of  the  San 
Joachim  and  the  wooded  uplands  of  the  gold-diggings  which 
gradually  rise  towards  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  this  difficulty 
the  Buckeye  and  the  Hoosier  put  their  heads  together,  and  the 
result  was  an  agreement  between  themselves  that  the  two  teams 
should  be  yoked  to  one  waggon  to  be  dragged  all  the  distance 
through  to  the  diggings,  and  that  the  remaining  waggon  with 
all  it  contained  should  be  left  behind  for  a  future  undertaking 
The  waggon  in  Mr  Wolfs  charge  was  conveying  a  New  Yoric 
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Company  with  their  supplies  to  the  diggings,  and  to  them  the 
first  preference  was  given,  on  the  ground  of  their  having  a 
sick  comrade.  We  expostulated*  and  protested  against  this 
proceeding.  We  required  to  be  drawn  to  the  timber  only  five 
miles  further,  so  that  we  might  be  placed  near  firewood  before 
the  double  team  continued  its  journey  of  uncertain  duration  in 
an  attempt  to  reach  the  gold-diggings,  for  the  task  of  its 
accomplishment  now  began  to  appear  doubtful,  since  the 
periodical  rains  had  set  in  so  prematurely.  Our  entreaties  were 
m  vain.  We  were  left  without  the  power  of  moving,  and  the 
rain  continuing  xmabated  rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  any 
of  us  to  proceed  separately  on  foot  without  an  extra  tent  and 
supplies.  We  had  now  begun  to  acquire  American  habits,  and 
therefore  divided  ourselves  into  committees.  First  a  wood 
committee  was  appointed,  then  a  foraging  committee,  and 
thirdly  a  cooking  and  home  committee.  1  fortunately  possessed 
an  excellent  double-barrelled  fowling-piece,  and  consequently 
I  got  myself  placed  upon  the  foraging  committee.  We  had 
previously  elected  our  ofiicers.  Mr  Hargraves  was  appointed 
president,  I  was  chosen  treasurer,  Mr  Lawrence  Potts  oecame 
secretary,  and  with  the  Doctor  wc  made  a  special  arrangement 
for  medical  services.  We  remained  ten  days  in  this  miserable 
condition.  On  the  second  day  a  solitary  tree  was  discovered, 
which  supplied  us  scantily  with  fuel.  In  my  foraging  capacity, 
however,  I  enjoyed  rare  sport,  and  never  perhaps  had  sportsman 
a  better  field.  Game  was  abundant,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
deer,  antelopes,  hares,  rabbits,  ground  squirrels,  geese,  ducks, 
and  the  large  Califomian  quails.  Mr  Potts  and  another  young 
man  was  associated  with  me  in  shooting,  and  our  schemes  for 
surrounding  the  timid  antelopes  in  the  valleys  or  following 
the  larger  deer  afforded  us  all  tnose  exhilarating  delights  which 
hunters  only  know.  My  tierces  of  beef  I  had  left  in  Stockton 
as  not  being  worthy  of  carriage,  and  I  may  here  state  that  they 
remained  there  until  unfit  for  use,  and  so  were  a  total  loss,  but 
1  had  brought  on  the  biscuits,  and  eventually  they  proved  quite 
a  lucky  adventure.  On  the  road  we  met  some  of  our  steerage 
passengers,  who  had  been  to  the  gold-diggings  and  were 
returning  quite  disheartened.  They  assured  us  that  all  tlie 
mining  ground  was  already  occupied.  I  have  since  met  many 
so-called  unfortunate  gold-diggers  of  this  helpless  and  despond- 
ing order.  Since  the  rains  had  set  in  thousands  of  gold- 
diggers  came  tramping  down  to  spend  the  winter  in  San 
Francisco.  No  adequate  accommodation  for  them  to  sleep 
was  to  be  had  at  the  road-side  tents  during  the  rain,  and  but 
few  places  where  food  could  be  purchased.     I  had  not  intended 
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to  retail  my  biscuits,  but  to  dispose  of  them  all  in  one  lot  to 
some  storekeeper  at  the  diggings.  But  now,  when  these 
femished  diggers,  with  plenty  of  ffold  in  their  pockets,  came 
earnestly  soliciting  that  I  would  sell  them  a  little  bread  at  any 
price  I  chose  to  name,  neither  humanity  nor  interest  permitted 
me  to  refuse  them.  I  usually  gave  them  what  they  required 
to  eat  and  told  them  to  give  me  what  gold  they  chose  in 
return.  I  found  the  ragged  and  wretched  poverty-stricken- 
looking  Mexicans  by  far  the  most  liberal  men.  One  of  these 
poor-looking  fellows  gave  me  in  exchange  for  three  biscuits  a 

finch  of  gold  dust  with  one  rather  larger  piece  of  gold  included, 
signifi^  that  it  was  too  much  for  the  bread,  and  that  the 
single  piece  of  gold  would  satisfy  me,  but  he  said  no,  I  must 
take  it  all.  I  Kept  this  in  a  separate  paper,  and  afterwards 
found  it  to  be  of  the  value  of  ten  snillings  sterling  I  Numerous 
cases  of  great  sufiering  came  before  our  notice,  and  although 
our  tent  was  crowded  by  ourselves,  we  were  frequently  obliged 
to  admit  travellers  during  the  night  to  shelter  from  the  inex- 
orable weather. 

The  teamsters  at  length  returned,  and  now  demanded  an 
additional  sum  of  money  to  convey  us  to  the  diggings;  We 
resisted  this  imposition.  They  then  hauled  the  waggon  with 
our  supplies  as  far  as  the  timber,  when  finding  that  we  refused 
to  pay  uiem  any  money  not  agreed  for  in  the  first  contract, 
they  were  now  willing  to  forfeit  all  we  had  agreed  to  pay,  and 
wanted  to  take  away  the  empty  waggon  and  leave  us.  But 
we  would  not  allow  the  waggon  to  be  taken,  and  so  we  pre- 
pared to  resist  them  by  force.  This  brought  down  a  party  of 
Americans  to  fight  the  Britishers,  as  was  said,  but  on  nearing 
the  case,  a  feeling  prevailed  amongst  them  that  justice  was  on 
our  side,  and  we-  were  not  molested.  I  feel  bound  here  to 
observe  that  the  vrish  to  do  right  is  prevalent  in  the  American 
character,  and  that,  though  proceedings  of  this  kind  may  be 
called  "  Lynch  law,"  justice  is  impartially  administered  in 
most  cases.  A  negotiation  was  now  proceeding  between  the 
two  teamsters,  one  wishing  to  buy  the  team  of  the  other,  since 
the  oxen  had  become  so  poor  that  only  one  efiective  team 
could  be  made  up  from  them  both.  When  they  had  condi- 
tionally concluded  an  agreement,  they  came  to  us  in  a  more 
firiendly  spirit,  and  we  finally  consented  to  pay  an  additional 
sixty  dollars,  in  order  to  proceed  immediately  to  our  destination. 
We  were  now  taken  under  Mr  Wolf's  especial  care,  and 
reached  the  gold-diggings  about  a  month  after  leaving  San 
Francisco,  thus  completing  a  journey  which  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances may  be  performed  in  one  day  on  horseback. 
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Mr  Wolf  met  with  a  squire  (that  is  an  American  magistrate) 
whom  he  had  known  in  Ohio.  Mr  Wolf  considerately  intro- 
duced us  to  him  as  a  party  of  superior  Englishmen,  for  we 
were  now  on  excellent  terms  with  the  full-blooded  Buckeye. 
The  squire  very  courteously  undertook  to  initiate  us  into  the 
mystery  of  washing  gold  in  a  tin  dish,  and  still  further  he  most 
kindly  showed  us  a  good  place  where  to  commence  digging 
operations ;  in  short,  guided  by  his  instructions,  we  pitched  our 
tent  judiciously  upon  a  little  gold-bearing  creek,  midway 
between  James  Town  and  York  Town,  about  five  miles 
from  the  city  of  Sonora,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  southern 
diggings.  This  attention  on  the  part  of  the  squire  evinced 
genuine  politeness,  while  he  rendered  us  essential  service  by  his 
information  and  instruction.  I  have  since  frequently  ex- 
perienced similar  courteous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Ameri  ■ 
cans  to  whom  I  have  been  an  entire  stranger,  and  I  here 
gratefully  acknowledge  those  obligations. 

Just  as  the  oxen  were  about  being  unyoked  at  the  place 
which  we  had  fixed  upon  for  a  permanent  encampment,  a 
solitary  wild  deer  came  bounding  past  us.  I  seized  my  gun 
to  pursue  it,  and  while  following  the  animal,  of  which  I  soon 
lost  sight,  suddenly  came  upon  a  number  of  gold-diggers  busy 
at  work.  These  men  were  the  first  I  had  seen  engaged  at 
their  occupation.  They  were  quite  friendly  and  communica- 
tive— nothing  was  seemingly  kept  secret — their  earnings  and 
their  prospects  were  alike  told  with  apparent  candour,  and  the 
vacant  places  on  the  creek  were  willingly  pointed  out  to  me  ; 
in  fact,  I  took  possession  of  a  very  good  claim  upon  it  shortly 
afterwards,  from  which  our  party  took  away  a  good  deal  of 
gold.  Even  whilst  I  was  looking  on  at  one  man,  who  was 
scraping  the  slates  with  an  iron  spoon,  I  noticed,  wedged  in 
between  the  lamina;  of  the  slates,  a  good-sized  piece  of  gold, 
which  he  had  overlooked,  and  which  I  pointed  out  to  nim. 
As  an  officer  of  our  little  association  I  mentally  resolved  that 
some  of  the  party  should  come  to  work  on  this  promisinnr  back 
creek,  and  we  never  had  reason  to  regret  the  step  after 
doing  so. 

Our  company  was  now  divided  into  two  working  parties, 
one  of  which  employed  itself  under  Mr  Hargraves's  immediate 
superintendence  upon  the  back  creek  I  have  just  mentioned, 
while  the  other  was  engaged  upon  the  watercourse  where  our 
tent  was  pitched.  We  had  to  purchase  cradles  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  pounds  sterling  for  each  one  of  those  rude  machines, 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  not  have  been  worth 
as  many  shillings.     Tools  of  every  other  kind  we  had  brought 
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with  us.  Mr  Foas  and  I  were  €2ii5i:  jei  lo  prospecs.  zzMt  3s, 
to  make  preliminanr  exaoiizi&docii  kZiZ  <eiau:^jC3  :c  r'.—^^g 
ground  with  the  view  or  i:*  beiiz  s^i«e:  jeiLilj  Ti-rk*'!  ij 
the  whole  force  of  our  p^ny.  T-'S:  i-*T  :c  zr'jfv'sc^sz^  i*  & 
weansome  occupaoon.  exceeizir.^.r  irji:!*  --•  p*=f=sjcft  ii;!  z^ff- 
aeverance.  Some  mental  CJStsiiiad-:^*  Lit's'^  cii  *;z£Zz.:i  zzjt 
task,  and  Mr  Harsrraves  Lad  an  e^z^rixl  iisca^Cic  ::?  h.  alw&ji 
preferring  to  remain  wiih  tae  sanv  ai  -witjl,  Iz,  zr^rf^iz*:^  u 
our  oblicrations  Mr  Potts  ana  I  ri^r.bie'i  irT^r  ibc  X'^zitt  Ea 
every  direction  within  a  ra'iius  oc  Sv-t  ti^>!«,  ujI  tct*  *saiu*j1 
not  onlj  to  observe  the  varii^i*  dlzz^^^i  ic:rsftlTea  z^zi  i:» 
collect  a  vast  amotmt  of  In: :rr".  aifpic  bv  -ui-Tcrsiiz  wis 
miners  wherever  we  found  iLern.  ai  wirit.  iz.i  wii>  wtrc 
general! J  quite  willing  t#'j  irr.T^an  iL^rir  ex>5r>==«-j£  ;#>  :s£. 

The  very  first  view  of  the  x*e££r':.b»>cir!>»i  jC  \r»i"i  Cr 
struck  me  for  its  resemblance  ^:^  ~  G»ix<»i."  ^  -^ 
which  I  had  left  so  recent!  v;  wivlie  the  osicroT*  -i^  u 
to  memory  the  quartz  vein  wLich  I  had  ai  a  n,-'^Tt  clyj^iJi  iL-zie 
seen  on  the  Peel  River.  Our  oonvereatloii  iL*:.-rallT  zsrzjtd 
upon  the  gold  which  had  been  found  bv  tLe  ir.«eph«eri  near 
Wellington,  in  New  South  Wales,  an^l  alirVi^ii  my  ovso- 
panions  might  have  heard  of  tee  romocr,  ve;  I  vat  bi^^tur 
informed  of  the  details  than  any  of  iLe  oujtn,  Ikii  wii^re 
was  Wellington?  The  Weillii^irton  TmLer.  u^  W^hlz.z'*oa 
district,  and  the  township  of  WeLiz^vr.  1  u^w  v^  bx^:  all 
situated  somewhere  to  the  westward  of  Kliiiunt.  BezLarkt  t^:^ 
as  these  brought  to  Mr  Hargrav€&'s  iKfccofy  il^e  fji/-;;  tcai  be 
had  seventeen  years  previotisiy  beer*,  i-Aiiz^  a  iLon  zisL^  in 
the  country  to  the  westward  of  P>a;?,Gr^i.  a&i  v>  u>!:  l^«^  of 
his  recollection  it  was  a  diitrlct  *>i  iUV:  azid  '^.^nz  i^^^iOr 
bling  that  in  which  we  were  now  iocaU:d«  ThL*  ;jifvru.a£«'^i 
of  course  strengthened  our  belief  in  tLe  fc'f>i^f>e;'f  t  g'^*^- 
findings  near  Wellington.  Bui  except  this  jf*:;-^r*l  ezpre^Ion 
of  the  presence  of  slate  and  quartz  in  tiie  U'e*V;n.  lAurl'.-*^, 
between  Rithurst  and  Wellington,  no  panic -.l^r  cTeei  or 
remembered  spot  was  ever  espef.-ialiy  rrier-tiofiea  by  Mr  liaf* 
graves  ;  indeed  too  long  a  time  had  elAp&e«^:  fr/r  h;rn  to  rexf-i^ajiiy/r 
particular  places  seen  once  only  on  a  visit.  Tr*e  r«jf*o?ir  '/  tte 
gold-findings  by  the  shepherd  in  that  di*tnct  wa»  cofcfIrr/j<^/l  by 
Mr  Hargraves's  iaint  recollection  that  t/ie  asp:ct  of  u>fc  r/iuiitfy 
indicated  an  auriferous  region.  But  when  1  <y^uld  *tat4^  tr^U 
the  western  slope  of  the  main  range  of  the  O/lony  v,  u^h  WjixL 
appeared  like  an  auriferous  c^>untr)%  and  that  si'/sdsi  to  t}j«; 
south  the  auriferous  indications  were  equally  BUf/b'tif,  aod  wh«a 
I  possessed  a  knowledge  c^  the  country  lying  between  the  two 
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extremes,  both  bj  Mr  Hargraves^s  general  description  of  it 
and  by  the  circumstance  of  the  shepherd  obtaining  his  gold  by 
breaking  up  the  "white  flint,"  there  could  not  be  a  doubt 
upon  my  mind  but  that  Australia  on  the  western  watershed  con- 
tained an  extensive  gold-bearing  area.  But  of  its  richness,  as 
compared  with  California,  I  possessed  but  very  slight  data 
upon  which  to  frame  an  opinion,  especially  as  I  had  yet  wit- 
nessed but  one  phase  of  gold-mining  upon  a  limited  gold- 
field  in  California.  I  had  seen  more  of  the  area  of  the  interior 
of  Australia  than  all  my  companions  together,  and  I  may 
say,  without  inordinate  vanity,  although  my  attainments  were 
of  a  humble  kind,  that  in  geology  and  science  I  was  equally  in 
advance  of  them  ;  the  Doctor,  who  had  received  an  education 
in  such  branches  of  science  as  belonged  to  his  profession, 
perhaps  alone  excepted.  I  became,  therefore,  a  sort  of  refer- 
ence m  all  our  discussions  upon  the  existence  of  gold  in 
Australia,  and  1  pointed  out  not  one  only  but  a  great  many 
places  in  the  colony  which  I  thought  likely  to  be  auriferous, 
besides  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  gold-findings  near 
Wellington,  and  descrioing  the  character  of  my  own  sheep 
run  at  Goodgood. 

Mr  Potts  discovered  some  gold  of  large  character  one  day 
when  prospecting  at  a  place  where  the  watercourse  ran  right 
througn  a  huge  dyke  or  vein  of  white  quartz.  Next  day  we 
went  to  examine  the  place  together,  and  again  we  found  coarse 
gold  in  the  creek  just  where  it  flowed  over  the  quart*,  but  on 
neither  side,  either  up  the  stream  or  down  the  stream,  could  we 
obtain  the  same  sort  of  gold,  nor  indeed  any  at  all.  This 
circumstance  seemed  in  some  respects  to  confirm  the  notion 
that  alluvial  gold  had  been  released  from  a  quartz  matrix,  and 
we  searched  the  quartz  dyke  very  carefully  for  specimens  of 
gold,  but  not  the  smallest  speck  could  we  find  in  it.  This 
absence  of  gold  in  the  quartz,  at  a  place  where  it  was  palpable 
in  the  creek,  reminded  me  of  course  very  forcibly  of  my 
searchings  in  the  quartz  at  Goodgood,  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  without  possessing  some  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
washing  one  might  live  a  life-time  in  a  gold-field  without 
knowing  it.  But  this  fruitless  search  awakened  many  other 
inquiries,  and  suggested  the  questions — Is  quartz  really  the 
stony  matrix  from  which  alluvial  gold  has  been  derived  t  if 
so,  ought  not  this  gold  in  the  creek  to  be  merely  fragmentary 
quartz  with  gold  in  it,  since  the  metal  is  deposited  close  to 
the  quartz  dyke  ?  In  the  solid  quartz  itself,  ought  not  there 
to  be  still  remaining  some  of  the  matrix  gold  yet  disintegrated  ? 
There  were  plenty  of  quartz  veins  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
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we  were  located,  in  none  of  which  could  I  ever  see  any  gold 
whatever.  I  do  not,  however,  allege  that  there  existed  no 
auriferous  quartz  veins  thereabouts,  but  I  do  say  that  the  solid 
undetached  quartz  rock  of  all  which  I  examined  in  this  very 
prolific  gold  district  not  a  single  dyke  exhibited  any  visible 
traces  of  gold.  Yet  that  there  are  also  gold-bearing  veins  in 
the  vicinity  I  have  no  doubt.  My  examinations  at  the  time 
were  merely  for  philosophical  inquiry,  since  our  party  never 
contemplated  commencing  to  work  for  gold  in  quartz  matrix ; 
the  result  of  my  inquiries  was  that  I  became  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  the  origin  of  gold  in  placer  deposits  yet  remaincKl 
one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  science. 

There  were  other  phenomena  connected  with  the  deposit 
of  gold  in  alluvia,  which  also  arrested  my  attention  ever 
since  finding  the  flattened  specimen  wedged  in  the  slates,  which 
the  digger  on  the  back  creek  had  exposed  by  scraping  the 
bed-rock  with  his  iron  spoon.  The  mining  claim  which  I 
had  taken  up  near  the  same  place  was  proved  to  contain  gold  in 
large  flattened  grains,  which  were  insinuated  between  the  vertical 
laminse  of  the  slates ;  and  no  quartz  vein  being  discoverable  on 
this  creek,  I  very  early  began  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  the 
conformability  of  the  gold  with  the  bedding-rock  indicated 
some  unexplained  connection  between  them,  and  that  a  merely 
mechanical  deposition  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  alluvia 
appeared  to  be  just  as  improbable  as  the  assumption  of  its 
mechanical  release  from  quartz  matrix.  In  the  entire  absence 
of  associates,  either  inclined  or  capable  of  referring  to  philo- 
sophical or  scientific  principles,  I  was  necessarily  left  almost 
entirely  to  my  own  thoughts  on  the  subject.  But  I  did 
obtain  from  Mr  Hargraves  more  than  once  the  observation 
that  I  must  be  correct  in  my  notion  that  the  flat  gold  was  in 
some  unknown  way  connected  with  the  slaty  bedding-rock. 
My  own  views,  after  abandoning  the  prevalent  scientific 
hypothesis  of  the  mechanical  release  of  gold  from  quartz 
matrix,  and  its  consequent  deposition  in  alluvia  by  oroinary 
aqueous  agency,  oscillated  a  good  deal  between  two  questions 
— first,  whether  gold  in  a  molten  state  had  been  spread  over 
the  floor,  and  so  adapted  itself  in  that  state  to  the  shape  of  the 
irregularities  of  the  bedding-rock  ;  or  secondly,  whetner  some 
principle  in  nature  analogous  to  the  artificial  process  of 
electrotyping  had  not  produced  the  flattened  grains  of  the 
precious  metal  near  the  top  of  the  slaty  bedding-rock,  and 
caused  at  the  same  time  the  slaty  cleavage,  so  that  each  sub- 
stance had  some  correspondence  in  shape  to  the  other.  I 
was  quite  aware  that  the  formation  of  mineral  veins  was  by 
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many  naturalists  attributed  to  slowly  operating  electrical  forces, 
and  I  thought  such  a  mode  of  formation  quite  probable  as 
regarded  base  metals ;  but  whether  or  no  in  the  several  mani- 
festations of  electrical  phenomena  and  terrestrial  magnetism, 
some  forces  similar  in  kind  to  those  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  caused  metallic  matter  to  aggregate  in  nearly  vertical 
veins,  might  not  also  have  caused  metallic  molecules  of  gold 
invisibly  diffused  to  aggregate  in  visible  shapes  upon  the 
horizontal  surface  of  massive  slate  rock,  as  well  as  to  intersect 
the  mass  in  neariy  vertical  veinstones.  This  inquiry  I  also 
thought  deserving  of  every  consideration.  Between  these  two 
questions — namely,  whether  the  formation  of  alluvial  gold 
ought  to  be  referred  to  a  natural  melting  process,  or  to  a 
natural  electrotyping  process,  were  my  inquiries  principally 
divided,  for  althougn  other  hypotheses  might  present  them- 
selves, or  be  suggested  by  others,  none  but  these  two  seemed 
worthy  of  much  consideration.  And  to  which  of  them  I  give 
the  preference,  and  the  reason  why  I  do  so,  will  be  found 
more  detailed  in  the  public  letters  published  in  this  volume. 

Mr  Potts  and  I  prospected  the  neighbourhood  for  miles 
around,  and  selected  various  claims  upon  Sullivan's  Creek  and 
elsewhere,  which  were  successively  worked  by  some  of  our 
party.  Our  term  of  association  at  leno^th  drew  to  a  close,  and 
we  now  prepared  to  divide  into  smaller  parties  of  two  and 
three  together,  such  being  more  convenient  than  associa* 
tions  of  a  larger  number  for  the  dry  diggings  in  which  we 
were  engaged.  The  season  had  now  become  severe.  With 
snow  on  the  ground,  ice  on  the  water,  and  merely  a 
light  calico  tent  for  shelter  at  night,  the  life  of  a  gold-digger 
was  far  from  being  comfortable.  Numbers  of  diggers,  especially 
the  white  portion,  had  gone  to  spend  the  winter  in  SanFrancisco, 
in  order  to  recruit  their  strength  for  another  digging  campaign 
in  the  spring.  About  half  the  gold-diggers  in  tnis  district 
were  coloured  men,  speaking  the  Spanish  language.  I  had  sold 
my  biscuits  in  bulk,  after  they  had  been  considerably  damaged 
by  the  rain,  at  fifty  cents  (two  shillings)  a  pound.  All 
through  the  winter  provisions  had  ruled  very  high  in  price  at 
the  mines ;  but  luckily  we  had  brought  our  supplies  with  us, 
and,  on  making  up  accounts  before  separation,  we  found  that 
about  twenty  shillings  a  day  had  been  the  average  earnings  of 
each  individual  since  the  commencement,  notwithstanding  that 
we  had  had  a  great  deal  to  learn,  and  that  our  labour  had  been 
sadly  misapplied  at  the  beginning  for  want  of  knowing  better. 
I  determined  to  return  to  San  Francisco.  I  had  now  seen 
some  of  the  diggings,  aed  I  was  exceedingly  well  satisfied 
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with  them,  for  although  our  earnings  had  not  been  excessive, 
yet  everybody  spoke  m  confident  terms  of  the  great  quantity 
of  gold  in  the  river  beds,  which  could  only  be  obtainea  in  the 
summer,  when  an  ounce  a  day,  it  was  said,  would  be  the 
ordinary  earnings  of  every  gold-digger.  I  resolved  to  remain 
in  Cali&rnia  during  the  following  summer,  and  I  thought  of 
starting  early  in  the  spring,  with  provisions  from  San  Francisco, 
to  such  diggings  as  might  then  oflFer  the  greatest  advantages. 

Mr  Hargraves  remained  a  short  time  longer  at  Wood's 
Creek.  He  did  not,  however,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  again 
enter  into  any  other  temporary  partnership  for  gold-digging, 
but  shortly  followed  me  down  to  San  Francisco.  I  proceeded 
to  Stockton  on  foot,  the  state  of  the  roads  being  sucn  as  com- 
pletely to  stop  every  other  mode  of  travel.  Stockton  Plains 
was  a  perfect  bog,  even  mules  had  ceased  to  perform  their 
journeys,  and  the  very  few  things  which  had  necessarily  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  diggings  commanded  a  rate  of  one  dollar,  or 
four  shillings  a  pound,  for  the  cost  of  transit.  I  became  ex- 
ceedingly exhausted  with  tramping  on  this  journey.  At  one 
accommodation  house  on  the  road,  kept  by  a  Yorkshireman 
who  claimed  me  as  a  countryman,  I  rested  a  day  to  recruit 
myself.  During  the  evening,  at  this  house,  two  vaquieroSy  or 
cattle-keepers  entered,  dressed  in  Mexican  scrapes  and  som- 
breros, 1  mistook  them  at  first  for  Spaniards,  but  on  hearing 
them  speak  English  I  entered  into  conversation.  One  of  them 
said  that  he  had  been  following  cattle  over  the  present  gold- 
fields  for  six  years  before  any  gold  had  been  discovered,  and 
that  he  had  never  seen  or  heara  of,  nor  had  he  ever  suspected, 
the  existence  of  the  precious  metal  in  that  locality.  This 
observation  very  much  confirmed  my  opinion,  that  I  might 
have  been  living  upon  a  gold-field  at  Goodgood,  and  yet  not 
have  discovered  the  precious  metal,  except  by  employing  the 
art  of  gold-washing ;  for  I  had  now  learnt  that  the  examination 
of  quartz  veins  afforded  no  conclusive  proof  whatever  of  the 
non-existence  of  gold  grains  in  the  alluvia. 

To  spend  the  summer  in  California,  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  dispose  of  my  sheep  in  Australia,  which  1  felt  assured  would 
be  mismanaged  if  I  remained  so  long  absent.     Accordingly,  I 

wrote  to  Capt.  D ,  to  cause  them  to  be  sold  through  the 

agency  of  Mr  Mort,  and  directed  the  proceeds  to  be  invested 
in  certain  merchandise  to  be  forwarded  to  me  in  San  Francisco. 
I  was  not  moved  to  sell  the  sheep  because  of  any  pecuniary 
incumbrance  upon  them,  but  I  thought  such  property  too  pre- 
carious to  be  left  long  without  direct  superintendence.  To  Mr 
Pethick  I  enclosed  in  a  letter  several  specimens  of  flat  gold 
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grains,  and  expressed  in  it  a  belief  of  the  auriferous  character 
of  Goodgood.  A  few  weeks  later,  in  the  presence  of  Mr 
Hargraves,  who  had  then  come  from  the  diggings,  I  wrote 
a  duplicate  letter  to  the  same  effect.  Mr  Hargraves  writing 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  room,  and  our  conversation 
turning  upon  the  subject  of  gold  in  Australia  in  general,  and 
at  Goodgood  in  particular,  aud  thence  referring  to  the  shep- 
herd's gold-findings  near  Wellington,  and  to  Mr  Hargraves's 
reminiscence  of  tlie  district  to  the  west  of  Bathurst,  which 
he  had  seen  twenty  years  previously,  and  also  to  what  the 
vaguiero  had  remarked  to  me  about  his  living  so  long  in  a 
gold  district  without  knowing  it ;  Mr  Hargraves  introduced  the 
substance  of  this  conversation  to  his  Sydney  correspondent  Mr 
Samuel  Peek,  to  whom  he  was  then  writing,  and  expressed  him- 
self much  to  the  same  effect  as  I  had  already  before  and  now 
again  written  to  Mr  Pethick.  But  Mr  Peek  being  a  Sydney 
man  of  business,  merely  filed  the  letter,  and  took  no  further 
notice  of  it.  Mr  Pethick,  as  I  subsequently  learnt,  exhibited 
my  letters  to  his  acquaintances,  and  then  took  no  further  care 
of  them.  Sheep  farmers  in  the  busli  do  not  file  their  letters; 
but  it  came  to  pass  that  after  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia 
had  progressed,  Mr  Hargraves's  letter  was  exhumed  firom  a 
mass  of  other  mercantile  correspondence,  and  published  by  him 
in  Sydney  long  afterwards.  The  manuscript  of  it  was  shown 
to  me  after  my  return,  and  remembering  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  had  been  written,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  genuine- 
ness ;   it  appeared  as  follows  : — 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr  Hargraves  at  San  Franoisco, 
5th  March,  1850,  to  S.  Peek,  Esq.,  of  Sydney. 

"  I  am  very  forcibly  impressed  that  I  have  been  in  a  gold  region  in 
New  South  Wales,  within  300  miles  of  Sydney ;  and  unless  you  knew 
how  to  find  it  you  might  live  for  a  century  in  the  region  and  know 
nothing  of  its  existence.*' 

But  that  our  conversation  had  led  to  this  observation,  and 
that  it  applied  to  the  Western  Wat<?rshed  of  New  South  Wales 
generally,  of  which  I  had  given  Mr  Hargraves  frequent  descrip- 
tions, and  that  1  had  in  writing  expressed  myself  to  the  same 
efiect  at  the  same  time,  Mr  Hargraves  has  not  hitlierto  done 
me  the  justice  to  acknowledge  before  the  public. 

The  Yuba  River  was  selected  as  the  scene  of  operations  for 
the  summer.  I  had  already  bought  a  lot  of  merchandise  for 
transport  thither  when  Mr  Hargraves  again  joined  me.  The 
price  demanded  for  transport  of  goods  at  this  season  was  eight 
cents  (fourpence)  per  lb.  from  San  Francisco  to  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Yuba.     I  found  that  I  could  purchase  a  little 
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yacht  for  the  same  money  as  the  freight  of  my  merchandise 
would  amount  to,  and  therefore  I  purchased  one.  Mr  Har- 
graves  had  been  brought  up  to  the  sea,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  management  of  sailing  craft.  I  therefore  proposed 
to  give  him,  in  consideration  of  his  personal  services,  one-third 
of  any  profit  that  might  accrue  from  sale  of  goods  and  the 
schooner,  and  further  undertook  to  pay  all  costs  and  charges. 

We  met  in  San  Francisco  with  a  Mr  Rudder  and  his  two 
sons,  whom  Mr  Hargraves  had  previously  known  in  Australia. 
They  had  come  from  Sydney  to  California  upon  a  gold-mining 
enterprise,  not  exactly  to  dig  for  gold  upon  their  own 
account,  but  to  introduce  a  patented  machine  which  had  not 
yet  arrived.  We  had  seen  enough  of  gold-mining  to  show  us 
the  uselessness  of  any  complicated  machinery  for  gold- washing, 
at  least  while  the  diggings  remained  in  their  present  condi- 
tion, when  a  scramble  for  rich  claims  rather  than  economical 
methods  of  working  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Mr  Rudder 
being  an  educated  gentleman  of  some  scientific  attainments, 
and  a  desirable  companion,  we  solicited  him  to  accept  a  free 
passage  with  us  to  the  Yuba,  while  his  sons  remained  in  San 
Francisco.  I  engaged  to  accompany  him  to  the  nearest  dig- 
gings to  show  him  practical  gola-mming,  and  then  to  return 
with  him,  for  we  thought  the  season  yet  too  early  to  remain  in 
the  cold  northern  diggings.  Mr  Rudder  entered  into  these 
views  and  proceeded  with  us. 

We  had  but  a  very  rude  chart;  still  we  navigated  across  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the   Bay  of  San  Pueblo,  through 
the  Straits  of  Carquinez,  where  is  situate  the  city  of  Benicia, 
thence  through  Suisson  Bay,  and  so  into  the  Sacramento  River, 
without  much  difficulty.    Three  men  known  to  us  had  engaged 
to  work  their  passage  to  our  destination  at  Marysville,  and 
with  four  large  oars,  or  sweeps,  the  vessel  had  often  to  be  pulled 
up  with  great  labour  against  the  stream.     The  city  of  Sacra- 
mento we  visited  on  the  way.      This  place  is  celebrated  as 
being  near  the  mud  fort  of  Captain  Suttor,  upon  whose  esta- 
blishment, a  few  miles  above  on  the  American  River,  the  first 
alluvial  gold  had  been  obtained  in  California  by  a  Mr  Marshall 
in  his  service, — a  discovery  which  immediately  led  to  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  placer  deposits  generally  by  American  gold-wasners 
just  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  Captain  Suttor  now 
lived  at  Hock  farm,  a  few  miles  fiirther  up  the  Sacramento.  As 
we  afterwards  passed  close  to  the  farm  we  observed  a  village  of 
naked  Califomian  Indians,  whom  we  landed  to  see.      Another 
village  of  Indians  at  the  confluence  of  the  Feather  and  Yuba 
Rivers  we  also  entered.    These  Indians  were  a  miserable  set 
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of  beings,  and  had  been  appropriated  to  white  masters,  upon 
some  sort  of  peonage  or  feudal  service,  little  short  of  slavery,  a 
state  to  whicli  the  early  Spaniards  had  reduced  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  shortly  after  the  first  conquest.  The  sight 
of  these  wretched  creatures  quite  disenchants  the  spectator  of 
those  romantic  notions  which  people  are  led  by  books  to  enter- 
tain of  noble  qualities  in  the  character  of  American  Indians.  I 
thought  them  inferior  in  every  way  to  Australian  aborigines. 
The  white  Americans,  however,  assured  us  that  the  Indians  of 
the  Atlantic  States  are  quite  a  different  and  superior  order  of 
mortals. 

The  custom  of  occupying  farming  land  in  California  offered 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  system  of  selling  the  waste  or 
Crown  lands  in  tlie  Australian  colonies.     The  waste  lands  in 
Australia  are  sold  by  the  local  Government  at  a  minimum  price 
of  twenty  shillings  an  acre,  but  the  newly  arrived  immigrant 
can  by  no  means  easily  buy  land  even  at  that  price ;  in  the 
first  instance  he  has  to  get  with  great  difficulty  some  informa- 
tion of  the  desirable  localities  in  the  interior,  and  then  he  must 
cause  his  selection  to  be  submitted  to  public  auction,  so  that 
he  can  never  buy  land  for  less  than  the  minimum,  but  may 
have  to  give  a  great  deal  more,  and  often,  after  all  his  trouble, 
never  get  the  chosen  section  at  all.     In  the  United  States  one 
and  a  quarter  dollar,  or  five  En<^lish  shillings  an  acre,  is  the 
price  of  unappropriated  lands.     But  in  Cahfornia  the  custom 
prevailed  to  occupy  any  vacant  quarter  section  (160  acres),  by 
merely  writing  a  notice  of  appropriation  upon  the  trees  at 
the  boundary.     This  custom  established   the   occupier's   pre- 
emptive right  to  purchase  the  lot  at  any  future  time  at  the 
minimum  price  of  a  dollar  and   a   quarter   per   acre,    which 
he  might  not  be  called  upon  by  the  Government  to  pay  for 
years  to  come.     The  farms  were,  therefore,  immediately  culti- 
vated, the  titles  were  considered  good,  and  the  negotiable  value 
rose  rapidly  as    population    increased,   so    that    many    small 
fortunes  were  made  in  this  way  before  any  payment  had  been 
made   to    the    State   for   the    land    entered    upon.     Valuable 
farms    in   the  Valley   of   the     Sacramento,   on  both  sides  of 
a   navigable   river   communicating   w^ith    the    capital,     were 
acquired  in  this  manner.      Many  eligible  town  lots  in    the 
mining  townships,  which  afterwards  could  be  let  at  high  rents, 
originated  their  titles  in  a  similar  way,  often  by  merely  regis- 
tering  their  occupation    with    the   alcalde,  or   locally-elected 
municipal  magistrate.     Such  titles  were  indisputable,  and  this 
mode  of  acquiring  town  or  country  lots  precisely  resembled 
that  of  taking  up  gold  -mining  claims. 
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On  arriving  at  Marysville,  Mr  Rudder  and  I  at  once  started 
for  the  gold-diggings  on  the  Yuba  River.  We  first  landed  our 
stores,  set  up  the  tent  on  shore,  moored  our  little  vessel  in 
the  river,  and  then  left  Mr  Hargraves  to  make  sales  and 
remain  in  charge  until  our  return.  We  proceeded  to  Foster's 
Bar,  where  we  stayed  three  days,  until  Mr  Rudder  had  seen 
something  of  gold-digging.  We  each  washed  out  about  half 
an  ounce  of  gold  of  a  very  peculiar  scaly  character  during  every 
day  of  our  sojourn,  Mr  Rudder  now  became  quite  satisfied 
that  the  machine  he  was  under  engagement  to  employ  was 
quite  unfitted  for  gold-washing  on  the  Yuba,  and  afterwards 
Mr  Hargraves  and  Igave  him  a  written  opinion  to  that  efiect, 
for  the  better  satisfaction  of  his  co-adventurers,  who  had  borne 
the  chief  expenses  of  fitting  out  the  expedition.  We  returned 
to  Marysville  with  the  intention  of  going  another  voyage  to 
San  Francisco,  and  then  returning  again  to  settle  during  the 
ensuing  summer  at  gold-mining  on  the  1  uba.  The  merchandise 
yet  remaining  unsold  was  submitted  to  auction  in  Marysville, 
and  we  were  again  soon  in  San  Francisco.  Another  assortment 
of  goods  was  purchased,  and  Mr  Rudder,  with  his  two  sons  as 
passengers,  accompanied  us  on  the  second  voyage.  At  Marys- 
ville I  engaged  a  team  to  transport  the  merchandise  to  Foster's 
Bar,  but  we  now  found  the  yacht  quite  unsaleable  ;  in  fact  there 
were  many  boats  and  small  craft  lying  in  the  river  entirely 
abandoned.  The  first  trading  speculation  had  not  been  remu- 
nerative, and  Mr  Hargraves's  share  under  the  contract  was  nil; 
however,  I  thought  this  rather  too  hard  upon  him,  and  so  I 
proposed  to  give  him  a  hundred  dollars  in  satisfaction  of  all 
claims  upon  me,  requiring  him  first  to  take  the  vessel  to  Sacra- 
mento City,  there  to  sell  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  then 
to  return  and  join  the  Messrs  Rudder  and  myself  at  the 
encampment  on  Foster's  Bar.  This  arrangement  was  all  satis- 
factorily accomplished. 

We  entered  upon  gold-mining  a  short  time  at  Foster's  Bar 
in  a  very  desultory  manner.  One  of  the  Messrs  Rudder 
usually  worked  with  me,  and  we  divided  the  produce 
into  two  equal  parts  every  evening.  1  had  set  up  my  own 
tent  temporarily,  intending  shortly  to  proceed  higher  up  the 
river,  whither  the  gold-miners  were  already  emigrating  in  large 
numbers.  An  exodus  to  some  imaginary  gold  lakes  was  one  of 
the  delusions  of  the  time;  similar  false  excitements  I  have 
since  frequently  witnessed,  but  fortunately  I  was  not  attracted 
by  this  one.  As  soon  as  Mr  Hargraves  joined  us  we  began  to 
prospect  the  neighbouring  diggings,  but  more  especially  the 
bars  higher  up  the  Yuba  River,  with  the  view  of  selecting 
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a  home  for  the  season.  The  elder  Mr  Rudder  and  Mr  Har- 
graves  together  took  first  a  more  extended  trip,  and  examined 
the  diggings  as  far  as  Downieville,  being  absent  about  a  week 
from  the  encampment  at  Foster's  Bar. 

But  no  particular  success  attended  their  expedition.  It  was 
then  arranged  that  Mr  Rudder  and  his  younger  son,  myself, 
and  an  American  acquaintance  should  go  out  upon  a  similar 
prospecting  journey;  we  accordingly  visited  three  principal 
places — ^namely,  some  dry  diggings  in  Grass  Valley,  Slate  Range 
on  the  main  Yuba  River,  and  Nigh's  crossing  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Yuba.  Now  Mr  Rudder  and  I  had  lately  had  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  about  the  dissemination  of  gold  in 
granites,  and  we  had  tried  numberless  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  affirmative  allegation.  I  imagined  that  Mr 
Rudder  was  merely  expressing  some  peculiar  notions  of  his 
own,  not  considering  that  such  suppositions  were  yet  seriously 
entertained  and  gravely  taught  by  men  of  science,  when  the 
hypothesis  was  in  my  opinion  and  according  to  my  experience 
entirely  without  foundation.  I  satisfied  myself  on  the  Yuba 
that,  although  alluvial  gold  resting  up  a  bed-rock  of  granite 
possessed  a  character  peculiarly  its  own,  yet  that  the  gold  grains 
were  not  disseminated  in  the  granite  mass.  But  the  phenomena 
of  granite  gold  contributed  materially  towards  theoretical 
conclusions  ;  for  when  deposited  on  slaty  bed-rocks,  the  fissile 
character  of  which  is  by  many  geologists  attributed  to  slowly 
operating  electric  forces,  the  flat  gold  might  possibly,  I  imagined, 
have  been  brought  there  into  visible  presence  by  the  same  elec- 
tric agencies ;  but  granite,  on  the  contrary,  being  of  acknow- 
ledged igneous  origin,  therefore  rather  favoured  the  idea  that  the 
conformability  of  the  metallic  grains  with  the  bed  rock  was 
owing  to  their  deposit  in  the  melted  state.  I  was  strongly  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  the  superior  commercial  value  of  a  slaty 
gold-field  from  previous  experience,  while  Mr  Rudder  was 
equally  confident,  from  prejudice  alone,  that  a  granite  gold-field 
offered  the  greater  inducements  in  gold-mining,  consequently 
I  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  give  Slate  Range  a  fair  trial 
because  he  so  anxiously  wished  to  be  on  the  South  Yuba, 
where  a  granite  bed-rock  predominated.  This  difference  of 
opinion  caused  us  to  separate  at  Slate  Range,  which  I  was 
determined  not  to  leave  until  I  had  seen  something  more  of  it. 
I  explored  it  further  by  myself,  and  finally  selected  it  as  the 
scene  of  future  operations,  and  as  far  as  its  highly  auriferous 
character  goes  could  not  have  chosen  better.  The  separation 
from  my  friends  led  to  a  strange  personal  adventure,  which  I 
subsequently  committed   to  writing  for  the   amusement  and 
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service  of  Mr  Hargraves.  It  was  published,  with  a  print,  in 
the  *  Illustrated  Sydney  News  '  as  follows,  under  the  heading 
of  A  Nocturnal  Adventure  in  California: 

"  On  finding  my  companions  had  ascended  the  mountain,  I  resolved 
upon  remaining  below  all  night  to  explore  the  river  upwards  in  the 
morning.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  I  passed  through  the  group  of 
stores  in  front  of  which  men  in  slouched  hats  and  red  shirts  were 
lounging  in  every  variety  of  easy  attitude  on  benches  round  a  table, 
under  an  arbour  of  leafy  branches,  playing  with  greasy  cards  the 
favourite  games  of '  poker  *  and  '  monte  — where  drunkards  were  loudly 
asserting  the  superiority  of  stars  and  stripes  over  every  flag  in  creation, 
and  proclaiming  themselves  and  all  native  Americans  to  be  '  born 
princes  ; '  I  felt,  under  the  circumstances,  no  disposition  for  the  com- 
panionship of  such  free  and  enlightened  citizens,  nor  ambition  to 
associate  with  these  sovereigns  by  birthright,  and  princes  of  the  blood 
royal,  and  there  being  at  hand  no  establishment  of '  meals  and  liquors  ' 
that  afforded  sleeping  accommodation  for  wear^  travellers,  I  pro- 
ceeded along  the  path,  intending  to  choose  a  retired  and  eligible  site 
for  the  night*s  encampment.  The  path  became  rocky — then  more 
rocky,  and  at  last  almost  impassable — the  gloom  of  evening  was  fast 
increasing — for  on  this  mountain-locked  river  the  obscurity  of  twilight 
long  precedes  the  actual  sunset.  I  was  very  tired,  and  seeing  no  pros- 
pect of  a  more  open  space,  hastily  selected  a  sleeping  place  between 
two  huQ^e  rocks,  the  only  level  ground  thereabouts  large  enough  to 
admit  the  indulgence  of  a  fall  stretch  ;  then,  laying  down  my  trusty 
gun — unpacking  my  burden,  spreading  my  waterproof  poncho  large 
enough  completely  to  enfold  a  sleeper,  arranging  within  it  my  blankets, 
and  cnoosing  the  softest  rock  for  my  pillow,  I  flattered  myself  that  I 
had  performed  all  the  chambermaid  s  duties  as  ably  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  The  culinary  department  next  claimed  attention — so, 
lighting  a  fire,  I  made  tea  m  an  admirablv  contrived  portable  quart 
pot  adapted  for  an  infitting  pint,  and  then  began  solacing  and  feasting 
myself  upon  hard  bread,  cheese,  and  the  liquor  which  *  cheers  but  not 
inebriates,'  after  a  most  gratifying  day's  ramble  over  the  concealed 
bullion  vaults — the  great  Bank  safes  of  Nature— amongst  the  most 
romantic  and  picturesque  scenery  in  the  world — during  an  uncon- 
strained excursion  amidst  llie  freedom  of  nature,  which  dull  city  drudges 
wearied  with  the  toils  of  bargain-driving;  used-up  pleasure- seekers 
disgusted  with  satiety  ;  or  pale-faced  clerks  listlessly  pining  in  confined 
offices — might  well  have  envied ;  I  could  not  but  feel,  though  lonely 
and  weary,  that,  as  a  philosopher  and  an  optimist,  I  ought  to  esteem 
myself  the  most  happy  of  men. 

**  It  was  a  strange  wild  spot— on  either  side  dark  mountain  masses 
rose  high  overhead  in  gloomy  grandeur;  the  river  below  fretted  down 
the  rocky  slope  of  a  small  rapid,  making  a  melody  of  gurgling  waters ; 
tall  hemlock  trees  sighed  cadences  to  the  passing  winds,  and  a  formid- 
able circle  of  broken  rocks  presented  a  strong  barricade  against  all 
intruders. 

"  I  lay  down  to  rest,  and  thought  of  the  danger  to  be  dreaded  from 
Indians  and  grizzly  bears  (they  had  recently  been  troublesome  in  the 
neighbourhood),  my  double-barrelled  gun  was  examined,  and  laid 
under  the  poncho  ready  for  any  emergency  ;  while  I  gradually  grew 
sleepy,  ana  reason  retired  slowly  from  her  controlling  influence  to  give 
place  to  more  grateful  reveries,  the  mind  began  to  take  an  unconnected 
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retrospect  of  past  adventures— I  recalled  to  memory  incidents  that 
had  occurred  when  strolling  amidst  the  green  fields  of  England — when 
riding  over  the  boundless  plains  of  Australia — and  when  wandering 
amidst  the  cocoa-nut  groves  of  some  lovely  isle  of  the  South  Sea — of 
the  time  when  amongst  the  Mclntyre  blacks  with  my  dark  friend  Coppe 
and  his  sable  warriors,  we  jointly  deliberated  on  measures  of  defence 
against  our  common  enemy,  the  M  yall  fellows — of  once  visiting  a  village 
of  wild  Indians  on  the  Sacramento  River,  and  of  drinking  ava  on  a 
coral  beach  with  the  tatooed  sons  of  the  Pacific ; — a  more  practical  turn 
of  thought  followed — England  was  mentally  condemned  as  a  land 
divided  into  paddocks  so  small  that  a  large  kangaroo  might  in  any  of 
them  almost  leap  from  fence  to  fence — all  appropriated  and  so  highly 
valued  that  the  purchase  of  one  of  these  enclosures  cost  more  than 
thousands  of  acres  of  freehold  lands,  with  herds,  flocks,  and  villages  of 
Peons  given  in,  in  the  fertile  regions  of  California  or  Spanish  America, — 
the  plains  of  Australia  were  remembered  as  parched  and  dreary  soli- 
tudes— and  though  the  pleasures  of  savagedom  might  allure  for  a  while, 
might  benefit  the  invalid  or  the  misanthropist,  it  was  clear  that  the 
cultivated  man  must  ever  again  yearn  towards  civilisation,  and  seek 
for  enhghtened  and  refined  companionship ;  then,  as  if  the  mental 
faculties  had  been  in  debate,  and  the  first  speaker  claimed  the  right  of 
reply,  my  very  last  thoughts  were  of  murderous  Indians  and  monstrous 
grizzly  bears,  and  then  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  My  first  returning 
sensation  at  midnight  was  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  light ;  a 
dim  transient  idea  tnat  the  expiinng  fire  had  not  been  completely  extin- 
guished, a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  its  extinction  before  it  snould  spread 
amongst  the  dry  leaves  ;  so  resolving  to  extinguish  it,  and  with  an 
eflbrt  lifting  the  closed  eyelids,  I  beheld— horror  of  horrors  ! — most 
terrific  of  all  terrible  things — within  a  foot  of  mj  face,  directly  above 
me,  were  two  searching  eyes  staring  intensely  mto  mine.  You  may 
have  seen  in  melodramas  a  midnight  assassin  standing  over  an  uncon- 
scious sleeper,  his  left  hand  holding  a  light,  his  right  hand  grasping 
the  fatal  steel  ready  to  plunge  into  his  helpless  victim — such  was  the 
attitude  of  the  form  bending  over  me.  Without  time  or  presence  of 
mind  to  use  the  gun  at  my  elbow,  I  gave  a  convulsive  cry — a 
shout — a  howl  unlike  any  human  sound  ever  before  heard  (the 
brain,  jou  must  recollect,  was  charged  with  images  of  Indians  and 
l^zzly  bears,  and  here  before  me  was  a  stem  reality  at  a  time  and 
m  a  place  most  fitting  for  the  commission  of  any  atrocity),  if  you 
can  imagine  a  sound  between  the  stifled  shout  of  nightmare  and  the 
growling  of  a  baited  bear,  you  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  noise  on 
this  occasion  ;  it  was  not  the  cry  of  fear,  nor  a  call  for  help,  but  the 
convulsive  and  uncontrollable  utterance  of  absolute  helplessness  and 
despair — in  a  moment  the  extreme  terror  passed  away,  and  every 
dormant  faculty  then  instantaneously  awoke.  Some  reflective  men  of 
investigating  dispositions  hnve  written  books  upon  the  'philosophy  of 
sleep,*  and  have  dived  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  metaphysics,  but 
no  philosopher  can  explain  all  the  phenomena  w  hich  caused  this  sudden 
rousing  or  every  organ  of  the  mind.  Had  I  been  a  slumberer  in  a 
feather-bed,  awakened  by  an  early  summons,  there  would  have  been 
a  turning,  a  stretching,  and  a  yawning — the  help  of  a  refrigerating 
restorative  in  the  water  used  for  ablution  and  bibation,  and  then  it 
would  have  required  coffee,  toast,  and  a  morning  newspaper  before  the 
faculties  could  fairly  have  arrived  at  the  same  active Vell-halanced  con- 
dition for  service   they  had  thus  attained  in  one  moment.     Sudden 
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alarm  has  caused  the  dumb  to  speak, — ^has  frightened  the  timid  to 
death,  in  this  case  it  compelled  every  faculty  to  leap  into  wakefulness, 
and  immediately  to  discover  that  the  eyes  upon  me  were  the  blue  eyes 
of  an  honest  Anglo-Saxon  countenance  expressing  neither  ferocity  nor 
mischief.  After  saluting  each  other  with  inquiries  of  what  the  matter 
might  be,  he  told  me  that  he  was  located  up  the  river ;  had  been  pur- 
chasing supplies  at  the  stores;  had  enioyed  a  convivial  evening, 
and,  in  returning  very  late  at  night,  haa  carried  a  light,  to  find  his 
way  over  the  rough  path — seeing  some  strange    object  he  had  ap- 

{>roached  to  see  if  it  were  human,  when  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
ooking  down  upon  it,  I  had  awakened,  and  frightened  him  with  a  most 
hideous  and  unearthly  noise ;  he  concluded  by  remarking,  *^  I  soared 
you  some,  I  guess,  stranger ;  but  the  noise  you  made  scared  me  worse." 
So  making  some  excuse  for  the  "  scaring  '*  I  had  unintentionally 
inflicted  upon  him, — explaining  that  I  had  got  entangled  amongst  the 
rocks,  ana  being  very  fatigued,  had  slept  there— declining  a  polite 
invitation  to  accompany  him  to  his  tent  to  "liquor,"  I  bade  him  good 
night,  and  again  slept  undisturbed  till  morning. 

I  rejoined  the  Messrs  Rudder  on  the  following  day  at  Grass 
Valley,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  thence  we  continued 
our  travels  to  the  South  Yuba.  Men's  prepossessions  do  cer- 
tainly influence  their  actions  wonderfully,  and  the  axiom  was 
perhaps  never  better  illustrated  than  in  the  course  pursued  by 
us  severally  after  this  journey.  Mr  Rudder  chose  the  South 
Yuba  as  the  scene  of  his  summer's  labours  in  gold-digging 
because  the  bed-rock  there  was  granite,  while  I  selected  Slate 
Range  for  the  same  purpose  because  it  was  slate — the 
metallic  grains  reposing  upon,  and  (as  I  had  previously 
observed  at  Wood's  Creek)  the  flattened  gold  apparently  in  some 
manner  connected  with  the  laminated  slaty  floor,  to  which  it 
had  been  moulded  by  some  natural  process.  There  were  no 
observable  quartz  veins  either  of  the  auriferous  or  of  the  non- 
auriferous  kmd  at  any  of  the  places  we  visited  during  this  ex- 
ploration, but  as  usual  there  were  rounded  quartz  pebbles  with 
other  drift  in  the  gold-containing  rivers  and  water-courses. 

We  returned  to  Foster's  bar,  and  each  prepared  to  remove 
to  the  locality  which  he  had  selected.  Mr  Hargraves  was  un- 
attached, and  quite  free  to  go  with  either  of  us.  Whether  he 
trusted  more  to  my  judgment  in  choosing  where  to  operate,  or 
whether  any  other  motive  influenced  his  choice  I  cannot  tell, 
but  he  preterred  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  my  tent,  and  to 
accompany  me  to  Slate  Range.  And  here  we  worked  together 
awhile  as  diggers  usually  do,  dividing  our  gold  every  evening. 
I  did  not,  however,  call  upon  Mr  Hargraves  to  pay  a  pro  rata 
share  for  the  tools  and  outfit.  These  were  exclusively  my 
own.  We  now  parted  with  the  Messrs  Rudder,  and  did  not 
again  meet  with  them  in  California.    The  elder  Mr  Rudder 
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and  I  had  had  a  good  deal  of  controversy  on  abstract  geology 
in  connection  with  gold  during  the  short  time  we  had  bc^en 
together  upon  the  gold-fields,  and  to  his  calling  niy  attention 
to  the  doctrine  of  gold-dissemination  in  granite  do  I  especially 
owe  much  subsequent  observation  which  I  made  to  satisiy 
myself  of  the  relation  of  the  precious  metal  to  rocks  of  granitic 
character. 

The  channel  of  the  Yuba  River  was  much  occupied  during  the 
summer  of  1851  by  Damming  Companies,  or  associations  of 
gold  miners  united  to£^ether  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
stream  to  get  at  the  gold  in  the  river  bed.  According  to  local 
regulations  the  size  of  some  of  these  river-bed  claims  was  very 
large  ;  so  large  as  to  interfere  materially  with  independent  gold 
miners  desirous  of  mining  in  the  river  banks.  Shares  in  these 
companies  were  bought  and  sold  daily  amongst  the  mining 
community,  and  I  purchased  into  one  of  them,  called  the 
**  Natchez  Company."  The  company  was  composed  chiefly 
of  men  from  the  slave  states  of  the  U  nion,  and  I  had  already 
contracted  a  personal  acquaintance  with  most  of  them  during 
our  residence  at  Slate  Range.  The  number  of  working  pro- 
prietors was  thirteen,  and  these  generally  employed  an  addi- 
tional number  of  eight  or  ten  hired  men.  It  was  understood 
by  all  at  the  time  of  my  purchasing  that  Mr  Hargraves  was  to 
be  ordinarily  one  of  the  hired  men.  The  current  rate  of  wages 
to  each  labourer  was  equivalent  to  two  pounds  sterling  per 
diem;  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  inform  the  English  reader 
that  in  America  the  relation  of  employer  and  employ^  does 
not  imply  the  same  degree  of  superiority  and  inferiority  of 
social  caste,  as  is  often  understood  by  the  relationship  in  Bri- 
tish communities,  so  that  the  certainty  of  two  pounds  a  day 
may  be  thought  by  many  persons  preferable  to  the  uncertainty 
of  an  unopened  gold  mine. 

While  employed  upon  this  undertaking  I  received  a  com- 
munication from  New  South  Wales  to  inform  me  that  a  younger 
brother  from  England  had  arrived  in  the  colony  bdfore  my 
sheep  had  been  sold,  but  on  consideration  it  had  been  decided 
to  act  upon  my  instructions,  so  that  I  might  shortly  expect  the 
arrivnl  in  California  of  my  brother  with  the  merchandise  which 
I  had  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  me. 

The  works  upon  the  Natchez  damming  claim  were  provok- 
ingly  delayed  by  the  company  next  below  on  the  river  back- 
ing water  upon  the  claim  by  the  construction  of  their  dam. 
Tnere  was  no  remedy  for  this  evil,  since  the  other  company 
tmd  in  time  the  priority  of  claim.  Before  the  Natchez  claim 
could  be  drained  I  thought  it  necessary  to  go  to  San  Fran- 
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cisco,  and  therefore  engaged  Mr  Hargraves  at  two  pounds  a 
day  as  my  individual  substitute  to  do  my  share  of  labour  in 
the  association. 

The  journey  to  San  Francisco  proved  to  be  premature,  but 
I  received  further  advices  from  Australia.  I  found  on  return, 
great  changes  had  taken  place  during  my  absence  of  ten  days 
from  Slate  Range.  The  dam  and  race  of  the  Natchez  claim, 
after  several  misnaps,  had  been  so  far  finished  as  to  allow  of  a 
very  imperfect  examination  of  the  river-bed  for  gold.  This 
not  proving  satisfactory,  and  the  season  being  now  far  advanced, 
a  consultation  had  been  held  to  consider  the  question  whether  to 
endeavour  to  drain  the  river  more  completely  before  the  winter, 
or  to  postpone  all  further  work  upon  it  until  the  following  season, 
and  the  latter  plan  had  been  adopted.  The  proprietors  then 
all  began  to  mme  in  the  River  banks,  each  onnis  own  account, 
and  as  an  individual  miner,  my  own  success  was  tolerably 
satisfactory  at  Slate  iiange,  during  the  remainder  of  the  season 
my  earnings  being  about  an  ounce  of  gold  per  diem. 
Even  before  this  success  when  our  joint  work  was  suspended, 
I  had  been  individually  in  tolerably  good  luck,  and  upon 
one  day  in  particular  had  obtained  nearly  twelve  ounces 
of  small  gold,  worth  upwards  of  forty  pounds  sterling, 
this  day's  work  being  the  best  paid  single  day  I  ever 
experienced  in  gold-mining.  The  preceding  winter  had  been 
exceedingly  severe,  when  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  thoroughly 
cut  off  all  communication  through  which  supplies  could  be 
obtained;  lest  the  same  interruption  should  this  season  take 
unawares  the  gold-miners  at  Slate  Range,  it  was  generally 
resolved  to  abandon  the  place  on  the  first  day  of  November. 
A  mule  train  was  engagea  for  the  occasion,  which  came  at  the 
appointed  time  to  remove  us.  I  was  occupied  upon  a  capital 
claim  at  the  time  of  its  arrival,  and  dug  my  ounce  of  gold  a 
day  to  the  very  last.  A  great  deal  of  property  in  the  way  of 
tools  and  tents  was  abandoned  by  the  diggers,  as  not  being 
worth  the  cost  of  transport.  Some  diggers  especially  delighted 
in  setting  fire  to  their  tents  and  making  a  good  blaze  out  of 
mere  wantonness.  The  miners  were  all  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment consequent  upon  the  general  break-up  of  the  encamp- 
ment— some  to  spend  the  winter  in  San  Francisco,  some  at  the 
Southern  diggings,  and  some  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
expected  arrival  of  my  goods  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
remain  awhile  in  San  Francisco,  but  Mr  Hargraves  having  left 
a  wife  and  five  children  in  New  South  Wales,  his  thoughts 
turned  upon  the  necessity  of  return,  and  this  intended  return 
to  the  colony  was  pretty  generally  known  amongst  the  Ameri- 
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cans.  We  had  of  course  often  aprain  conversed  on  the  subject 
of  p>ld  in  Australia,  and  now  that  he  thought  of  rt^tiirmng 
I  irnpri'sscd  upon  hini  the  advantageous  opportunity  of  making 
iin  examination  for  gold,  esjH*cially  upon  Goodgood.  One  of 
our  Aniorioun  acmiaintancos  jocosely  shouted  to  Mr  Hargraves, 
**  'I'hrrc's  no  gohi  in  the  country  you're  going  to,  and  if  there 
in  that  darned  Queen  of  yours  wouldn't  let  you  dig  it.**  To 
wliich  Mr  llargnives,  first  taking  off  his  hat,  and  assuming  a 
tlicMitrical  attitude,  replied,  in  a  higldy  heroic  strain,  *^  There's 
AH  much  gold  in  the  country  Ym  going  to  as  there  is  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  her  Most  Ciracious  Majostv  the  Queen,  God  bless 
luT,  will  appoint  me  one  of  her  Ciohl  Commissioners;"  and 
tlwn,  turning  towards  me,  added,  **  when  I  shall  get  my  friend 
l)avison  hen*  a  like  apjH-iintment.''  This  speech,  and  the 
iityh*  of  its  delivery,  caused  a  good  deal  of  merriment,  and  the 
air  <if  patronage  was  especially  amusing  and  flattering  to  me. 
It  <»xj)ressed,  however,  tne  substance  of  our  previous  conver- 
Hations.  Mr  Margraves  had  befbiv  expressed  his  willingness  to 
buy  a  horse  and  go  **  pn.)specting  '*  for  gold  in  Australia  when 
I  had  urged  **(Joodgood  and  the  **  1\h>1  River,"  as  well  as 
the  Wellington  district,  uixm  his  es|.>ecial  notice.  The  appoint- 
intMit  of  a  (lold  Commissioner  had  from  the  first  mention  of 
the  sid)ject  been  Mr  llargravos's  ambition  as  a  reward.  It  was 
my  advice  (knowing  as  I  did,  Mr  Ilargraves's  disrelish  of  pros- 
pecting and  his  indiflTcrence  to  geology),  that  so  soon  as  he 
should  in  Australia  wash  out  the  smallest  quantity  of  gold,  he 
should  apply  for  such  an  appointnu^nt,  and  leave  the  exact 
spots  of  the  richer  jvatdies  oi'  alluvial  gold,  that  is,  the  placer 
deposits,  to  be  determined  in  time  wlien  the  number  of  gold- 
washers  increasixl,  as  we  foresaw  that  thev  would  be  sure  to  do 
so  soon  as  the  first  rumour  got  abroad.  There  appeared  to  be 
great  danger  of  being  forestalled  with  the  Government  in 
giving  information,  and  to  keep  the  matter  entirely  secret  we 
judged  to  be  an  impossibility.  An  issue  of  licences  to  dig  for 
gobl  was  to  be  one  of  the  first  regulations,  and  a  Gold  Commis- 
sioner of  Administration  to  be  the  appointment,  according  to 
our  plans,  and  not  a  Gold  Commissioner  of  Exploration,  as  Mr 
Hargraves  afterwards  became.  The  humorous  address  made 
on  the  day  of  our  leaving  the  Yuba  enabled  me  subsequently 
to  say  with  the  strictest  literal  correctness  that  Mr  Hargraves 
had  offered  to  make  me  a  Gold  Commissioner  so  soon  as  he 
should  be  appointed  one  himself,  and  my  statement  of  the  fact 
served  him  very  materially  on  future  occasions,  although  the 
drollery  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  offer  was  made 
has  seldom  before  been  explained. 
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We  left  the  Northern  diggings  and  reached  San  Francisco 
again.     We  first  went  to  the  house  of  a  colonial  acquaintance, 
by  name  Mr  Underwood,  and  Mr  Hargraves  now  began  to 
inquire  after  the  vessels  laid  on  for  Australia.     At  Mr  Under- 
wood's house  I  wrote  the  promised  letter  for  Mr  Hargraves's 
service  in  gold-seeking,  so  soon  as  he  should  arrive  in  Australia. 
This  letter  (an  open  letter  given  to  Mr  Hargraves)  was  addressed 
to  Mr  Pethickj'whom  I  had  left  in  superintending  charge  of 
my  sheep  station  at  Goodgood.     Mr  Hargraves  nad  an  idea 
that  he  could  seek  for  gold  in  Australia,  and  yet  keep  secret 
the  object  of  his  search.     I  was  of  opinion  that  such  a  course 
was  utterly  impossible.     The  inquisitive  character   of  shep- 
herds concerning  every  occurrence  on  their  runs  was  familiar 
to  me,  and  it  could  not  fail  to  be  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mr  Hargraves's  search,  that  he  had  come  from  California,  the 
notorious  gold  country,  and   was  now  examining  the  soil  of 
Australia  for  something.    It  was  then  morally  certain  that  whe- 
ther he  really  found  gold  or  not  in  the  first  instance,  popular 
rumour  would  assert  that  he  was  digging  for  gold — the  shep- 
herds after  he  had  left  would  examine  the  holes  he  had  dug, 
and  with  the  ordinary  love  of  the  marvellous  and  the  passion  for 
exaggeration,  it  would  probably  be  alleged  by  them  that  he 
had  found  and  was  secretly  conveying  away  the  precious  metal 
in  large  quantities.      My  advice  therefore  was,  that  he  should 
make  Mr  Pcthick  his  confidant.   I  recommended  Mr  Pethick  as 
a  man  of  sterling  honesty  in  my  estimation,  while  I  represented 
strongly  to  Mr  Hargraves  the  necessity  of  his  application  to 
Government  immediately  he  should  find  gold  upon  the  slates 
of  Goodgood,   without  any  reference  to  the  qiuintity  tvhich  he 
might  obtain^  since  prospecting  was  not  his  forte^  and  these 
views  were  in  practice  subsequently  adopted  by  him. 

No  mention  whatever  was  made  at  this  time  of  any  intention 
to  examine  first  the  Western  Districts  of  New  South  Wales.  Mr 
Hargraves  had  been  there  but  once  seventeen  years  previously, 
and  though  he  had  mentioned  the  circumstance  when  the  shep- 
herd's gold-findings  near  Wellington  had  been  the  subject  of 
conversation,  yet,  as  we  had  not  seen  any  auriferous  quartz 
veins,  to  know  them  as  such,  during  our  joint  explorations  in 
California,  the  gold-collections  of  the  shepherd  made  by  breaking 
the  metal  out  of  white  flinty  had  therefore  in  our  deliberations 
become  a  fact  of  less  weight  than  the  general  aspect  of  the 
auriferous  interior  of  Australia,  with  which  I  was  most  familiar, 
and  the  geological  connexion  of  the  precious  metal  with  such 
slaty  and  granitic  bedding  rocks  as  1  kn^w  to  abound  there. 
That  Mr  Hargraves  did  eventually  make  his  first  trials  in  the 
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Western  Districts  is,  I  believe,  entirely  attributable  to  his  seeing 
afterwards  in  Sydney  samples  of  the  precious  metal  in  the 
matrix  from  auriferous  quartz  veins,  which  had  been  already 
discovered  in  the  districts  beyond  Bathurst. 

Mr  Hargraves  met  with  a  vessel  just  on  the  point  of  starting 
for  Sydney,  and  embarked  hurriedly  whilst  I  was  making  some 
inquiries  in  the  city.  It  has  since  been  stated  by  Mr  Hargraves 
that  I  promised  to  follow  him  to  Australia  immediately  I  heard 
of  his  success,  but  his  final  sudden  departure  prevented  the 
definite  arrangements,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  communication 
from  being  completed. 

My  goods  and  my  brother  together  at  length  arrived  from 
Australia  in  the  barque  **  Eleanor  Lancaster."  No  market  is 
more  liable  to  extreme  fluctuations  than  was  that  of  California, 
and  the  merchandise  which  I  had  ordered  when  fabulous  prices 
were  ruling  would  now  barely  cover  first  cost.  The  extreme 
fluctuations  in  prices  which  occur  in  California  seem  to  me 
much  aggravated  by  the  system  of  cash  payments  adopted 
there,  which  contrasts  with  the  extensive  credit  system  preva- 
lent in  Australia.  Even  the  local  bankers  in  California  arc 
prohibited  by  the  State  Constitution  from  issuing  paper  credits, 
that  is  to  say,  bank-notes,  while  in  the  colonies  the  joint-stock 
banks  are  establishments  of  great  influence,  and  one  of  them 
alone  (the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales)  now  issues  "  pi*omi8es 
to  pay  on  demand"  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  million  pounds 
sterling.  One  might  have  supposed  that  political  economists 
would  have  agreed  before  now  as  to  whether  a  system  of  bank 
credit  is  a  good  or  an  evil  to  a  community,  and  yet  here  is  the 
paradox  of  two  countries  very  similarly  situated  in  their  com- 
mercial relations  with  their  respective  parent  States,  and  in 
the  production  of  the  precious  metal;  yet  the  one  utterly 
forbids  a  bank  credit  system,  and  tlie  other  highly  approves  of 
it.  The  one  insists  upon  a  metallic  currency,  and  the  other 
advisedly  adopts  a  currency  of  paper  credit.  The  Government 
of  New  South  Wales  now  issues  gold  coins  from  a  local  mint, 
but  the  more  profitable  issue  of  local  paper  money  is  yet  a 
privilege  and  a  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  joint-stock  banks  in 
the  colonies. 

The  disposal  of  my  goods  led  to  other  mercantile  specula- 
tions. The  latest  speculation  in  which  I  engaged  was  to  buy 
up  every  invoice  of  certain  brands  of  English  ale  and  porter 
in  wood  as  the  shipments  arrived  in  California.  I  found  this 
adventure  very  profitable  and  successfiil  for  some  time,  when 
one  of  those  overwhelming  calamities  which  no  foresight  can 
avert  suddenly  changed  the  aspect  of  afiairs. 
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The  city  of  San  Francisco  was  built  at  this  time  ahnost 
entirely  of  wooden  houses.  The  streets  were  paved  with  wooden 
planks,  and  even  the  very  drains  were  constructed  of  wood. 
The  natural  consequence  of  employing  this  combustible  material 
was  that  disastrous  fires  occurred  very  frequently,  and  to  guard 
against  the  evil  some  of  the  more  important  buildings  were 
built,  at  a  prodigious  expense,  entirely  of  bricks  and  iron,  to 
render  them  what  was  considered  ^rc-jwoq/*,  while  a  great  deal  of 
merchandise  remained  permanently  afloat  in  store-ships  in  the 
harbour.  Such  was  the  state  of  San  Francisco  in  1851,  when 
one  of  the  greatest  conflagrations  which  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed  occurred  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  reduced  the 
whole  city  to  ashes,  destroying  moveable  property  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  leaving  but  a'  few 
suburban  houses  and  a  charred  waste  to  indicate  the  spot  where 
the  busy  city  of  San  Francisco  stood  on  the  previous  day.  My 
goods  at  the  time  were  upon  storage,  according  to  the  local 
custom,  and  in  three  difieient  places.     One  lot  was  in  a  sup- 

Eosed  fire-proof  bonded  store,  another  lot  in  a  brick  and  irgn 
uilding,  and  a  third  parcel  afloat  in  a  store-ship.  The  two 
first  were  destroyed  by  nre,  while  the  third  lot  unfortunately  was 
the  only  one  upon  which  a  lien  existed.  The  two  former  had 
been  fully  paid  for,  and  I  suffered  the  total  loss  of  their  value* 
I  had  also  a  considerable  pecuniary  balance  in  the  banking- 
house  of  Wells  and  Co.,  wnose  building  was  universally  con- 
sidered to  be  fire-proof y  but  this  too  was  burnt  and  all  their 
papers  and  books  destroyed ;  a  suspension  of  payment  by  the 
bank  of  course  followed  this  disaster. 

I  was  now  in  considerably  reduced  circumstances,  but  not 
more  so  than  thousands  around  me.  As  one  compensation  for 
my  loss,  the  value  of  that  portion  of  my  goods  which  remained 
unbumt  just  doubled  itself,  but  before  this  value  could  be 
realised  I  had  to  find  a  friend  in  need  to  pay  off  the  lien.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  more  than  one  friend  came  and  voluntarily 
placed  the  needful  sum  at  my  disposal.  These  stirring  events 
occurred  just  about  the  same  time  when  Mr  Hargraves  was  in 
Bathurst,  proclaiming  the  gold  fields  of  Australia,  by  authority 
of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales.  The  first  report  of 
the  alluvial  gold-findings  in  the  colony  reached  me  a  few 
weeks  after  the  great  fire.  A  newspaper  paragraph  was  shown 
to  me,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Mr  Hargraves  had  received 
five  hundred  pounds  for  the  gold  discovery,  and  that  a  Mr 
Hardy  had  been  appointed  Chief  Gold  Commissioner.  The 
paragraph  was  so  worded  as  to  leave  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  five  hundred  pounds  was  the  whole  of  the  intended 
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reward,  and  as  I  understood  it,  had  been  given  to  him  in  lieu 
of  a  Comtnissionership.  I  expressed  to  all  my  friends  there 
my  opinion  of  the  extreme  injustice  and  inadequacy  of  the 
apparent  recompense,  and  I  sympathised  cordially  with  the 
seeming  disappointment  of  Mr  Ilargraves  in  the  matter  of  the 
Commissioncrship.  But  subscouent  accounts  soon  showed  me 
that  although  a  Mr  Hardy  had  really  been  appointed  Chief 
Commissioner,  yet  that  Mr  Hargraves  had  obtained  some 
similar  appointment  without  the  humiliation  of  being  subor- 
dinate to  the  former,  and  I  sincerely  rejoiced  to  learn  it. 
Here  is  an  early  announcement  of  the  event  in  the  *  Alta 
California '  newspaper  in  1851 : 

Fbom  Sydney. 

By  the  arrival  ycstorday  of  tbo  British  barque  Black  Squall,  Captain 
Bowden,  B4  days  from  Hobart  Town,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  tha 
•  Empire/  printed  at  Sydney  on  the  17th  of  May  last 

There  appears  to  be  some  excitement  relative  to  recent  discoveries 
of  gold  in  tne  Batlmrst  District,  but  beyond  that  there  is  not  a  word 
of  news.  We  are  slightly  incredulous  as  to  the  gold  story,  but  that 
our  readers  may  make  up  their  minds  upon  the  subject,  we  quote  from 
the  *  Empire  *  as  follows : — 

Thb  Dioginqs. — The  interest  excited  by  the  gold  discovery  is 
increasing  everv  hour.     Go  where  you  will,  the  invariable  G|ue8tion  is, 

**  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the P'*    Of  course  it  is  expected 

that  jrou  will  supply,  in  your  own  mind,  the  words  *  gold  discovery.* 
Within  the  last  twenty -four  hours  we  believe  about  two  hundred  per- 
sons have  started  for  the  diggings,  some  of  them  on  foot,  with  their 
tin  pots  and  stock  of  provisions  slung  across  their  backs.  Hundreds 
more  are  also  on  the  eve  of  departure,  many  of  them  only  waiting  for 
the  news  by  this  morning's  mail  to  confirm  them  in  their  determina- 
tion. Upwards  of  forty  persons  were  yesterday  booked  for  Bathurst 
per  coacn,  at  Mr  Titterton*s.  being  about  five  times  the  number 
usually  entered  within  the  same  time.  Taking  all  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  and  making  due  allowanced  for  visitors  by  private 
conveyance,  and  the  large  number  of  persons  who  have  left,  and  who 
are  daily  deserting  the  sLeep  stations  in  the  interior,  the  influx  of  popu- 
lation into  Bathurst  must  have  been  immense.  The  most  of  those  who 
have  gone  have,  we  believe,  formed  themselves  into  small  parties  for 
greater  protection,  which,  no  doubt,  is  the  wisest  course  that  could  be 
adopted  under  the  circumstances.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
much  difficulty,  confusion,  and  disappointment,  will  have  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  outset,  especially  by  those  who  have  not  been  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  gold-washing.  Mr  Hargraves  stated  in  his  letter 
that  those  engaged  in  digging  had  already  lost  much  gold  from  the 
want  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  process  of  washing. 

The  lump  of  gold  brought  to  town  by  Mr  Austin  has  been  exten- 
sively exhibited.  During  yesterday  we  heard  of  it  in  all  quarters  of 
the  city  ;  and  though  a  suspicion  obtained  some  currency  that  it  was 
in  reality  from  the  Calfomia  mines,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
good  reason  for  doubting  its  genuineness.    It  is  a  lump,  of  irregular 
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shape,  about  three  inches  long,  with  a  small  ][K>rtion  of  quartz  in  about 
the  centre.  Other  specimens,  as  we  have  said,  will  doubtlessly  arrive 
to-day. 

Mr  Kite,  who  arrived  from  Bathurst  yesterday,  reports  that  all  the 
shepherds  had  deserted  from  his  stations.  This  desertion  is  not  con- 
fined to  Mr  £ite*s  stations,  but  was  becominff  general.  Several 
influential  gentlemen  have  proceeded  to  the  gold  district,  and  others, 
including  some  of  our  leading  merchants,  are  preparing  to  follow.  A 
few  days  will  give  us  a  year's  history  of  this  important  discovery. 

Misfortunes,  it  is  said^  never  come  single,  and  although  I  had 
suffered  so  much  from  the  great  fire  in  May,  I  was  again  the 
victim  of  another  fire  in  tJune  following,  when  the  only  one 
lot  of  merchandise  I  possessed,  which  was  stored  in  a  detached 
warehouse  in  the  city,  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  devouring 
element  on  a  Sunday  morning.  I  had  previously  begun  to 
prepare  for  leaving  California,  and  this  disaster  accelerated  the 
matter;  my  great  desire  now  was  to  visit  England  before 
returning  to  Australia.  The  line  of  Panama  steamers  and  the 
West  India  mail  steamers  being  in  full  operation,  little  or  no 
time  would  be  lost,  I  considered,  by  taking  that  route  to  the 
colonies,  while  such  a  course  would  afford  me  the  advantage 
of  getting  late  advices  in  England  from  Mr  Hargraves  and 
other  friends  in  Australia.  1  wished  my  brother  to  return 
direct  to  Sydney,  and  he  accordingly  took  a  passage  in  one  of 
the  several  vessels  then  laid  on  for  Sydney,  since  many  gold- 
diggers  were  now  returning  to  try  the  gold-fields  of  Australia. 
I  sent  with  my  brother  some  letters  of  introduction,  and 
amongst  the  rest  was  one  to  Mr  Hargraves,  in  which  I 
reminded  him  of  his  engagement  to  me  concerning  the 
Commissionership,  and  requesting  that  he  would,  instead,  serve 
my  brother  in  any  way  that  might  be  in  his  power.  This 
letter  will  be  alluded  to  again  in  this  volume,  but  my  brother, 
on  presenting  it,  thought  himself  ill  received,  and  in  conse- 
quence never  accepted  any  favour  from  Mr  Hargraves.  Another 
letter  I  gave  my  brother  to  my  friend  Mr  Kudder,  but  Mr 
Rudder  being  perfectly  unacquainted  with  Mr  Hargraves's 
intention  of  being  appointed  a  Gold  Commissioner,  I  did  not 
in  any  way  allude  to  such  an  appointment  for  myself  in 
addressing  him.  This  letter  came  afterwards  again  into  my 
possession.     It  runs  thus  : 

San  Francisco,  22nd  Sept.,  1851. 
Sib, 

I  beg  to  introduce  to  you  the  bearer,  my  brother.    Anv  advice, 
assistance,  or  information  you  may  give  him  will  be  regarded  as  an 
additional  favour  towards  myself. 
I  am  about  going  to  England,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
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forward  to  me  information  and  particolars  about  tlie  gold  mixiet  in 
New  South  Wales  immediately  on  receipt  of  this  oommunioation ; 
address  to  the  care  of  *'  K.  Davison,  £sa.,"  Burlington,  Yorkshire, 
England,  as  I  propose  returning  thenee  to  tne  colonies,  probably  with 
Coolies  either  to  wash  for  gold  or  to  enter  upon  sheep-farming  again. 

I  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  you  have  been  giving  geological 
lectures  in  Sydney  with  reference  to  the  gold  mines,  and  I  much  regret 
not  finding  a  full  report  of  them. 

Our  friend  Mr  Hargraves  must  have  turned  his  experience  in 
California  to  profitable  account.  I  have  been  told  that  he  has  been 
Appointed  a  Commissioner,  but  I  have  not  jet  seen  it  in  print. 

Quartz-crushing  is  occupying  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  California. 
I  have  never  seen  any  crushing  machines  yet,  but  I  intend  doing  so 
before  going  to  England,  so  as  to  be  completely  master  of  the  business. 

My  kind  regards  to  Mr  Julius  and  to  Mr  Augustus, 

And  believe  me,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

S.  Datison. 
E.  W.  Eudder,  Esq. 

My  brother  left  California,  taking  a  few  goods  with  him, 
and  I  proposed  purchasing  and  sending  as  many  more  as  my 
means  would  allow  before  going  finally  round  the  mining  dis- 
tricts to  observe  the  method  of  quartz-mining.  I  wished  to 
examine  the  quartz  veins,  more  especially  since  a  sort  of  mania 
now  prevailed,  and  people  reasoned  that  as  quartz  was  the 
matrix  of  gold,  and  according  to  the  men  of  science  alluvial 
cold  had  been  disintegrated  from  it,  that  therefore  the  gold- 
bearing  quartz  veins,  tiie  source  itself  of  gold,  would  prove  to 
be  at  last  the  more  permanent  and  productive  interest,  as 
compared  with  gold-mining  in  placer  deposits. 

I  had  just  made  some  purchases  for  shipment  when  the 
crowning  misfortune  befel  me  of  all  these  Californian  mishaps. 
The  banking  house  of  Wells  and  Co.  had  since  the  great  fire 
lately  resumed  j)ayments,  and  established  its^elf  again  in  public 
credit.  The  amount  of  my  pecuniary  claim  upon  them  had 
been  admitted  and  placed  to  account,  when  suddenly  they 
suspended  payment  a  second  time,  in  consequence  of  their  cor- 
rcHpoudents  in  the  United  States  dishonouring  their  drafts 
afu;r  news  of  the  great  fire  had  reached  them,  and  not 
until  some  years  had  elapsed  after  the  second  stoppage  did  the 
creditors  of  Wells  and  Co.  receive  any  dividend  upon  their 
money  deposits. 

I  was  now  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  deferring  my 
intended  voyage  to  England,  nor  could  I  even  go  direct  to 
the  colonies,  as  well  fur  actual  want  of  necessary  pecuniary 
means  to  do  so  as  for  my  reluctance  to  leave  the  credit  account 
with  Wells  and  Co.  so  unsettled.  In  a  country  so  eminently 
free  as  California,  where  manual  labour  is  esteemed  to  be  less 
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degrading  than  in  any  of  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  the 
grand  resource  in  such  exigencies  is  of  course  to  go  to  the  gold- 
diggings.  The  gold-diggers  were  in  truth  "the  aristocracy 
of  the  land,  and  no  calling  was  there  accounted  more 
honourable.  The  ruined  merchant  who  had  never  known 
physical  labour  constantly  sought  change  of  scene  and  change 
of  fortune  at  the  gold-diggings,  and  shouldered  his  blanket 
and  tools  without  the  shade  of  a  notion  that  he  lost  caste 
amongst  his  equals  by  emplojdng  himself  in  laborious  occupa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  gold-digger  desired  a 
change  of  life,  and  sought  some  vocation  in  the  city,  he  gene- 
rally consulted  only  his  own  feelings  in  choosing  one  for  him- 
self, for  being  obstructed  in  his  aims  by  few  or  no  hindrances 
of  conventional  usage  or  class  privilege,  he  would  constitute 
himself  a  merchant,  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  according  to  his  own 
opinion  of  his  own  qualifications,  and  with  very  little  reference 
to  previous  training.  The  liberal  professions  therefore,  if  not 
very  ably  administered  in  California,  were  at  least  not  unfairly 
exclusive,  since  they  were  open  to  all,  while  merchants  and 
gold-diggers  continually  changed  their  relative  positions. 

I  had  hitherto  gone  to  the  gold  mines  both  to  satisfy  a  phi- 
losophical wish  to  examine  them  for  myself,  and  to  gratify  a 
desire  for  personal  adventure.  The  expectation  of  "  making  a 
fortune  '*  by  individual  gold-digging  had  never  been  a  leading 
motive  with  me ;  indeed  a  very  superficial  observation  satisfies 
any  one  whose  notion  of  a  **  fortune  "  is  beyond  that  which  a 
peasant  may  entertain,  that  the  earnings  and  savings  of  a  gold- 
digger  never  amount  to  a  fortune  worthy  of  the  name,  although 
the  sum  gained  may  be  an  exceedingly  high  remuneration  for 
the  bodily  labour  employed  to  obtain  it.  All  the  large  for- 
tunes in  all  the  gold  countries  have  been  made  either  by  trade, 
by  land  speculations,  or  by  being  the  previous  possessor  of 
property  which  increased  enormously  in  value  by  tne  presence 
of  a  gold-digging  population.  But  if  I  had  hitherto  gone  to 
the  gold  mines  for  other  motives  than  immediate  gain  in 
money,  I  now  went  to  the  diggings  a  third  time  because  my 
pecuniary  circumstances  compelled  me  to  go.  The  only  alter- 
native was  to  become  a  city  hireling  of  some  sort  ;  but  where 
is  the  free  and  skilled  independent  gold-digger — where  is  the 
man  of  ordinary  self-respect,  who  would  voluntarily  become  a 
clerk  or  other  employ^  on  any  terms  while  the  fireedom  of  a 
gold-digger's  life  remained  open  to  him  ?  To  my  mind  it 
ever  is  "  better  to  be  an  uncouth  savage  in  the  free  wilderness 
than  the  CaUban  of  City  Prosperos."  Perhaps  the  wild  freedom 
of  bush  life  in  Australia,  no  less  than  contact  with  American  in- 
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dependence,  had  impressed  me  with  an  extreme  abhorrence  of 
s^'r\'itude  and  subjection  of  everr  kind,  not  excepting  the  easy 
occupation  of  a  well-paid  clerk.    At  any  rate,  in  this  emergency 
I  once  more  starte<l  tor  the  gold -dig  wrings.     I  had  foond  a  com* 
panion  who  dijapp>ointed  me  ai  the  last  moment,  and  so  I  pro- 
ceeded this  time  alone,  and  entirely  among  strangers.     I  nad 
already  been  at  the  Southern  mines,  and  a;  the  Northern  mines, 
but  the  world  being  now  all  before  me  where  to  choose,  I  chose 
between  the  two  extremes,  and  selected  my  temporary  home  at 
Mokelumne  Hill,  of  which  I  had  pre^-iously  heard  some  ac- 
count.   At  the  city  of  Stockton,  again,  I  met  a  so-called  unfor- 
tunate digger  just  returning  thence,  who,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
gave  me  the  most  gloomy  accounts   of  it.     *'  Go  to  any  dig- 
gings in  California  except  Mokelumne  Hill  **  was  his  advice, 
but  I  had  seen  too  many  self-made  unfortunates  of  this  class  to 
be  in  the  least  deterred  from  ray  purpose  by  what  he  said.     I 
engaged  with  a  teamster  to  go  up  in  his  mule  waggon.     On 
the  road,  at  one  of  the  inns,  I  met  with  a  young  man  from 
Australia  going  to  the  gold  mines  with  a  trading  adventure, 
which  he  was  conveying  to  Mokelumne  Hill  on  a  tndn  of 
mules.     On  comparin|r  notes  we  found  tliat  we  knew  many  of 
the  same  people  in  the  colonies,  so  we  struck  up  a  sort  of 
acouaintance.     My  new  acquaintance  did  not  intend  to  remain 
at  3lokelumne  Hill,  and  as  he  was  deficient  in  tent  accommo- 
dation, and  I  had  brought  up  a  good   tent  with  me,  I  offered 
him  the  partial  use  of  it  so  long  as  he  should  stay  at  these  dig- 
gings.    This  proposal  he  accepted,  and  so  we  parted,  agreeing 
to  meet  again  at  our  destination.     Accordingly  at  Mokelumne 
Hill  he  joined  me,  and   shortly  brought  his  goods  to  auction, 
and  then  returned  to  San  Francisco  ;  but  in  the  meantime  he 
had  unexpectedly  met  with  a  Mr  Bell,  a  familiar  acquaintance 
from  South  Australia,  who  was  building  a  large  weatherboard 
house  at  the  township,  and  Mr  Bell  wanting  a  mining  partner, 
he  and  I  f(nmd  it  to  our  mutual   benefit  to  associate  for  the 
purjK)8c  of  gold-mining.     Mr  Bell  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
partner,  and  we  remained  together  on  the  best  possible  terms 
durini;  all  the  while  1  remained  in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  Mokelumne  Hill  gold  mines  were  of  quite  a  difierent 
style  from  any  which  I  had  yet  experienced.  The  bed-rock  was 
reached  by  the  miners  on  sinking  round  shafts  througha  very 
white  substance,  which  was  popularly  called  ^'  lava,"  and 
lit  (hipihs  varying  fioni  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  they  met 
with  tiie  washing  stuff  resting  as  usual  immediately  upon 
cryMtullino,  sciiiHtose,  and  slaty  bed-rocks.  But  the  gold  was 
also  deposited  in  certain  channels,   which    the  miners   here 
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tenned  "  leads,^^  and  these  leads,  which  were  situate  upon  very 
high  land,  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  ancient  river- 
courses.  The  volcanic  origin  of  the  hills,  the  great  elevation 
of  the  leads,  and  many  concurring  phenomena,  had  here  led 
the  ordinary  gold-miners,  contraiy  to  the  popular  opinion  in 
many  diggings,  to  refer  the  origin  of  alluvial  gold  to  volcanic 
agency.  There  were  no  auriferous  quartz  veins  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  great  leads  of  gold  on  Mokelumne  Hill, 
but  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  there  were  several  gold- 
bearing  veinstones  of  quartz,  and  I  now  took  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  visiting  them  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  my  letter 
to  Mr  Rudder.  Many  of  my  acquaintances  among  the  gold- 
miners  here  had  had  a  trial  at  quartz -mining,  but  they  all  to  a 
man  condemned  the  employment  as  unprofitable  upon  a  small 
scale,  still  there  existed  among  them  the  feeling  that  gold- 
mining  in  veinstones  would  some  day,  when  exhausted  gold- 
fields  would  less  amply  repay  the  gold-washer's  labour,  and 
when  powerful  machinery  should  be  employed  upon  it,  prove 
to  be  an  occupation  of  great  profit  for  capitalists.  Some 
steam  machinery  was  erected  upon  an  auriferous  quartz  vein 
at  Rich  Gulch,  but  the  greater  number  of  those  which  I  here 
examined  had  been  merely  quarried  into,  and  were  held  by  the 
miners  in  anticipation  of  a  more  general  introduction  of 
machinery  and  capital. 

My  first  prospections  led  jne  up  and  down  the  Mokelumne 
River,  whicn  had  been  much  dug  over  during  the  previous 
year  ;  then  I  prospected  upon  the  Calaveras  River,  and  lastly, 
over  many  of  the  smaller  tributary  creeks  and  gulches  of 
the  two  leading  rivers.  Gold  was  everywhere  to  oe  found, 
although  none  of  these  localities  was  altogether  satisfactory ; 
but  to  sink  a  deep  shaft  on  the  hill  seemed  too  formidable  a 
work  for  two  persons.  However,  at  length  Mr  Bell  and  I 
resolved  to  dig  a  shaft  upon  Corral  Hill,  and  after  spending 
upwards  of  a  month  of  very  hard  labouf  upon  the  undertaking, 
we  experienced  the  disappointment  of  a  total  failure.  Again 
we  followed  the  various  rushes  of  the  miners,  and  took  up 
claims  upon  deep  sinkings,  without  heartily  entering  upon 
digging  another  shaft  at  any  of  them.  Perseverance,  however, 
conquers  formidable  difficulties  in  gold-digging  as  in  every 
other  enterprise,  and  one  evening,  on  returning  towards  home, 
we  came  upon  some  of  our  old  fnends  at  Corral  Hill,  who  were 
just  trying  their  first  wash  dirt  after  sinking  to  the  depth  of 
seventy  feet.  Their  washing  proved  to  be  a  very  good  pros- 
pect. The  ground  all  around  their  claim  was  vacant,  ana  we 
Knew  almost  to  a  certainty  in  which  direction  the  lead  con- 
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tinued.  We  imracdiatelj  staked  out  a  large  claim,  and  did  as 
much  labour  upon  it  that  evening  as  would  secure  our  title  to 
it,  being  certain  that  on  the  foltowiog  day  there  would  be  a 
general  rush  to  the  vicinity.  Mr  Bell  and  I  agreed  that  the 
undertaking  was  too  much  for  two  persons,  and  that  as  the 
claim  we  had  taken  up  would  be  in  good  repute,  we  might 
choose  amongst  our  acquaintances  as  many  more  associates  as 
we  thought  proper.  We  accordingly  admitted  a  Mr  Walden 
from  New  York,  and  a  Mr  Bjomson  from  Copenhagen,  into 
partnership,  and  it  was  arranged  to  work  in  alternate  coaples, 
night  and  day,  until  the  shaft  was  completed.  It  proved  much 
easier  sinking  than  the  one  we  had  first  dug,  altnough  at  no 
great  distance  from  it,  and  within  a  week  from  commencement 
we  reached  the  bed-rock,  where  we  found  very  good  washing- 
stufi*  at  a  depth  of  seventy- five  feet  from  grass.  Upon  this 
claim  we  worked  several  months,  in  fact  during  all  the  rest  of 
the  time  I  remained  in  California,  while  the  average  earnings  of 
each  of  us  amounted  to  upwards  of  half  an  ounce  (or  two 

founds  sterling)  per  diem.  There  were  a  few  days  during 
eavy  rains  when  it  was  more  profitable  to  wash  for  gold 
in  what  are  technically  called  **  surfacings  "  with  long-toms 
(machines  of  which  I  had  heretofore  'only  heard),  and  we  fre- 
quently, although  for  a  day  or  two  only  at  a  time,  left  our 
permanent  underground  excavations  to  take  advantage  of  the 
abundant  supply  of  water  to  surface. 

From  time  to  time  random  news  of  the  gold-fields  of  New 
South  Wales  reached  Mokelumne  Hill,  but  for  the  most  part 
it  was  not  of  a  sufficiently  encouraging  nature  to  be  at  all 
attractive  to  a  mining  population  resident  upon  such  a  rich 
gold-field  as  Mokelumne  Hill.  Some  letters  from  experienced 
Califomian  diggers  in  Australia  were  shown  to  me,  giving  the 
most  lamentable  accounts  of  the  poverty  of  the  Turon  River, 
and  other  of  the  first  discovered  localities.  I  could  not  expect 
to  receive  any  direct  c<5mmunication  from  Mr  Hargraves,  tor  I 
had  written  to  him  of  my  intention  of  going  to  England,  and 
there,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  he  had  addressed  letters  to  me. 
At  length  we  began  to  hear  rumours  of  the  finding  of  much 
richer  gold  mines  at  Balaarat  and  Mount  Alexander,  somewhere 
nearer  to  Melbourne  than  to  Sydney,  and  I  soon  received  an 
awakening  letter  on  the  subject  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Among  the  passengers  with  Mr  Hargraves  and  myself  in  the 
**  Elizabeth  Archer  "  there  had  been  a  Mr  Bowden  (now  of 
the  firm  Bowden  and  Threlkeld,  in  Sydney),  then  venturing  on 
mercantile  pursuits  to  California ;  and  he  having,  like  myself^ 
some  unsaleable  puncheons  of  rum  on  board,  had  shipped  them 
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oflF  again  to  the  colonies  in  the  same  vessel  as  that  in  which  I 
had  sent  mine.  This  gentleman  was  now  my  correspondent, 
and  wished  to  hand  me  over  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
my  rum,  which  I  had  almost  given  up  for  lost,  so  long 
had  been  the  time  which  had  since  elapsed.  Mr  Bowden 
being  now  in  San  Francisco,  I  replied  to  him,  and  re- 
ceived a  second  letter,  giving  me  further  details.  The 
date  is  the  5th  of  June,  1852,  and  he  writes  thus  :  "  You 
should  lose  no  time  in  getting  to  Sydney  or  Port  Phillip.  .  .  . 
I  have  seen  Sydney  papers  by  the  last  arrival,  which  contain 
astonishing  accounts  of  the  abundance  of  gold.  From  one 
mine  (Mount  Alexander)  the  weekly  escort  of  mounted  police 
brought  down  eleven  thousand  ounces  in  the  early  part  of 
February.  The  ship  "  Wandsworth,"  for  London,  16th  of 
February,  had  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight  ounces 
on  board.  ...  I  dare  not  write  you  the  intelligence  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  Hort  Brothers  from  their  father  in 
Melbourne,  but  when  you  come  to  San  Francisco  ask  Mr  Hort 
to  show  it  you.  .  .  .  Hargraves  is  a  Gold  Commissioner  and  a 
J.P,,  with  a  good  salary  and  a  roving  commission  to  prospect. 
Rumour  says  he  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  England 
for  the  purpose  of  being  knighted. — ^Yours  truly,  T.  W. 
Bowden."  This  account  of  Mr  Hargraves  was  in  reply  to 
my  direct  inquiry.     There  waa  also  an  enclosure  of  an  older 

date,  from  Capt,  D ,  of  Sydney,  in  which  allusion  is  made 

to  the  gold  discovery,  and  to  the  first  grant  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  Mr  Hargraves.  The  date  is  Sydney,  10th  of  July, 
1851,  and  these  are  the  words: 

"  Our  gold  discovery  has  no  doubt  reached  you — ^your  old 
partner  has  acquired  great  notoriety  and  substantial  reward 
from  the  Government  tor  the  discovery." 

The  information  conveyed  in  these  letters  was  of  course 
made  known  generally  amongst  the  gold-diggers,  and  an 
exodus  began  from  Mokelumne  Hill  to  Australia.  My 
own  resolve  was  now  made,  and  an  accident  happened  very 
opportunely  upon  our  claim  before  the  gold  had  been  half  dug 
out  of  it.  By  inadvertently  opening  a  communication  under- 
ground with  -some  deserted  mines,  several  hundred  tons  of 
water  suddenly  rushed  into  our  adits,  and  two  of  the  party  very 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  This  misfortune  could  not 
be  remedied  without  a  vast  amount  of  labour,  so  I  took 
the  opportunity  and  resolved  to  go  direct  to  Sydney.  The 
accident  happened  one  afternoon,  and  I  started  with  a  party  of 
Americans  for  San  Francisco  and  Australia  on  the  very  next 
day,  making  a  present  to  Mr  Bell  of  my  tools  and  of  my  share 
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in  the  claim.  Two  American  friends  on  my  persuasion  came  with 
me  as  far  as  San  Francisco,  but  on  making  inquiry  amongst 
American  merchants  and  settled  residents  in  the  city  they 
found  that  these  spoke  very  lirrhtly  indeed  of  the  Australian 
gold  discoveries.  **  Yes,"  they  said,  **  no  doubt  some  gold  has 
been  discovered,  but  as  to  there  being  really  any  gold-diggings, 
it  is  all  exaggeration."  All  the  Americans  in  the  city  whom 
they  consulted,  without  exception,  dissuaded  their  country- 
men from  going  to  such  an  outlandish  place  as  Australia, 
which  they  alleged  was  not  a  free  countiy^  and  that  American 
citizens  were  there  especially  persecuted.  The  fact  is,  that 
much  better  information  concerning  Australia  had  obtained 
currency  among  the  gold-diggers  up  the  country  than  was  in 
possession  of  most  of  the  city  residents,  but  as  it  often  happens 
with  people  in  doubt,  my  friends  asked  advice  from  tliose 
who  knew  less   than  themselves. 

I  took  a  passage  for  Sydney  in  the  American  ship  **  Orpheus.** 
A  good  many  Mokelumne  Hill  miners  were  on  board.  The 
passengers  consisted  of  about  fifty  individuals  who  had  the 
privileges  of  the  cabin,  with  about  thrice  that  number  in  the 
steerage.  The  only  occurrence  of  importance  was  that  of 
calling  at  the  Navigator  Islands,  and  this  delightful  episode 
deserves  a  special  notice. 

The  group  in  the  Pacific  known  as  the  Samoa,  or  Navigator 
Islands,  was  discovered  by  the  French  navigator  De  Bougain- 
ville. They  may  be  considered  as  constituting  a  subdivision 
of  the  Friendly  Islands  of  Captain  Cook.  The  Samoa  group 
consists  of  four  principal  islands — namely,  Manua,  Tutuilla, 
Upola,  and  Savai.  The  "  Orpheus "  first  cast  anchor  at 
Manua,  and  of  course  we  landed  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
natives  here  we  found  were  all  Christians,  with  books  printed 
upon  a  phonetic  system,  in  Roman  characters,  and  yet,  singu- 
larly enough,  there  were  no  white  men  on  the  island,  the  people 
having  all  been  taught  by  native  teachers  from  Tahiti.  There 
is  not  perhaps  a  more  triumphant  result  than  this  fact  in  the 
annals  of  missionary  enterprise.  The  loveliness  of  these 
islands  has  never  been  too  highly  coloured,  for  it  exceeds  in 
truth  all  poetic  description.  Their  natural  beauty  is  surely 
the  nearest  approach  that  can  be  to  paradise  upon  earth.  All 
that  my  youthful  imagination  had  ever  pictured,  all  that 
Cook's  voyages  had  ever  impressed  upon  my  boyish  fancy,  and 
all  the  glowing  ideas  which  I  had  ever  gatherea  from  descrip- 
tive books,  had  never  surpassed  the  glorious  reality.  I  have 
fenerally  found  the  contrary  to  be  the  case  in  other  countries, 
ut  here  the  tropical  vegetation,  the  genial  climate,  the  smooth 
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eea,  the  engaging  people,  were  all  most  charming  and 
romantic.  After  spending  an  agreeable  week  at  Manua,  we 
coasted  along  Tutuilla,  and  then  entered  Apia  harbour  in  Upola. 
Here  we  remained  upwards  of  another  week.  We  took  excur- 
sions into  the  interior  and  visited  the  farm  of  Mr  Pritchard, 
the  Consul,  and  thence  went  to  view  a  remarkable  waterfall 
seven  miles  inland.  We  sought  for  gold  on  this  occasion,  but 
found  no  indications.  Amongst  the  vegetable  curiosities  of 
these  islands  wild  nutmegs  and  wild  oranges  were  the  most 
remarkable,  besides  an  abundance  of  the  orainary  edibles,  such 
as  bananas,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  taro,  &c.  &c.  Leav- 
ing Upola  the  **  Orpheus ''  stood  off  and  on,  near  the  large 
island  of  Savai.  Innumerable  canoes  filled  with  natives  visited 
us  on  every  occasion.  Our  long  stay  at  this  group  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  captain  of  our  vessel,  who,  intcndmg  to  call 
again  on  his  return  from  Australia,  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  pigs 
and  fowls  for  the  market  of  San  Francisco,  had  now  to 
arrange  with  the  native  chiefs  to  collect  them.  I  did  not  by 
any  means  regret  this  delay.  The  natives  are  a  most  inte- 
resting  people,  and  a  very  superior  race  to  either  the  New 
Hollanders  or  the  Californian  Indians.  If  a  fine  climate, 
simple  wants,  light  labour,  and  beautifiil  scenery  can  produce 
happiness,  then  the  islanders  of  the  South  Sea  must  possess 
that  blessing  most  completely.  The  traveller  can  scarcely  look 
upon  their  condition  without  indulging  a  desire  to  forego  the 
boasted  benefits  of  civilization,  ana  it  really  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  average  happiness  of  man  in  the  civilized  state 
equals  that  of  these  favoured  people. 

I  learnt  for  the  first  time  on  board  the  "  Orpheus,"  from  a 

Eassenger  of  a  geological  turn,  that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
ad  in  England  predicted  something  about  the  gold-fields  in 
Australia  before  their  discovery. 

I  entered  Sydney  harbour  once  more,  in  September  1852, 
after  an  absence  firom  the  colony  of  upwards  of  three  years. 
The  pilots  informed  us  that  the  produce  o^old  exceeded  any- 
thing that  had  ever  before  been  heard  of.  What  wages  are 
going  in  Sydney  ?  demanded  my  American  friends.  About 
ten  shillings  a  day  was  the  reply.  Then  the  gold-diggings 
can't  be  very  good  if  the  current  wages  are  only  ten  shillings 
a  day,  was  the  rejoinder,  for  on  our  leaving  California  wages 
were  there  at  least  twice  as  high.  This  paradox  was  attempted 
to  be  explained  upon  the  theory  of  a  settled  population  being 
in  one  country  and  nomadic  adventurers  only  in  the  other. 
We  soon  gathered  the  information  that  the  gold-fields  of  Vic- 
toria were  the  grand  point  of  attraction.     Still  many  anomalies 
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presented  themselves  to  us.  Gold,  it  was  said,  was  being  dug  out 
in  Victoria  by  pounds,  and  not  by  ounces  as  in  California.  Yet 
all  the  city  residents  in  Sydney  bitterly  complained  of  the  high 
rate  of  wages,  the  great  cost  of  necessaries,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  servants,  when  to  our  different  view  all  those 
wants  appeared  to  us  under  the  circumstances  to  be  supplied 
exceedingly  cheap  and  reasonable.  We  had  been  accustomed 
in  California  to  judge  of  the  productiveness  of  ff old-fields  by 
their  effect  upon  the  prices  of  labour;  and  here,  while  the  gold- 
fields  were  alleged  to  be  more  prolific,  the  price  of  labour  was 
far  below  the  Califomian  standard.  **  I  don't  know  what 
Sydney  will  come  to,"  said  one  lady  to  me ;  '*  my  laundress  now 
wants  to  impose  a  charge  of  four  shillings  a  dozen  for  washing." 
I  told  her  that  the  usual  charge  in  California  was  equivalent  to 
twenty-four  shillings  a  dozen  tor  washing.  Many  similar  com- 
plaints equally  groundless  were  continually  brought  before  us, 
while  we  were  astonished  to  find  that  prices  had  risen  so  little 
if  the  accounts  fit>m  the  Victoria  gold-fields  were  reliable.  I 
soon  learnt  that  Mr  Hargraves  was  proceeding  to  Victoria 
overland  on  duty  as  Crown  Commissioner  for  Exploration  of 
the  Gold-fields.  My  American  companions  were  all  going 
to  Victoria,  so  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  going  with 
them.  The  first  White  Hill  at  Bendigo  had  been  recom- 
mended to  us  as  good  ground  for  hill-digging  miners,  and  the 
very  name  was  attractive  to  us  who  had  just  come  firom  the 
White  Hills  of  Mokelumne.  I  remained  only  a  short  time  in 
Sydney,  and  saw  but  few  of  my  former  iriends.  I  sent  a  letter 
to  the  official  address  of  Mr  Hargraves,  announcing  my  inten- 
tion of  being  shortly  at  the  first  Wliite  Hill,  Bendigo,  and  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  I  should  see  him  there.  We  tried  to 
engage  passages  on  board  the  ^*  Conside "  steamer,  but  she 
was  full,  fortunately  for  us,  since  she  was  wrecked  on  that 
voyage  to  Melbourne.  We  secured  cubin  passages  on  the 
steamer  ^'  Shamrock  "  at  ten  pounds  each,  wnich  we  thought 
very  reasonable  in  amount  for  a  gold-mining  country,  only 
we  had  to  pay  the  fare  several  days  beforehand  to  secure 
berths.  The  approach  to  Melbourne  up  the  harbour  of  Port 
Phillip,  though  less  romantic  in  scenery,  impresses  the  travel- 
ler with  a  more  favourable  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  land  than 
the  entrance  to  Sydney.  In  the  month  of  September  the  land- 
scape there  is  covered  with  a  verdure  that  reminds  one  of  old 
England.  The  bustle  of  the  city  was  San  Francisco  over 
agam,  with  some  slight  differences  ;  for  instance,  the  inns  were 
considered  to  be  full  in  Melbourne  when  one  person  only  occu- 
pied each  room  in  the  house,  whereas  in  Calitornia,  dunng  the 
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freat  rush  of  population,  sleeping  berths  in  the  houses  were 
tted  up  one  over  the  other  in  ship  fashion,  so  that  any  num- 
ber could  be  accommodated  in  a  rough  way.     We  went  all 
over  Melbourne,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  lodgings 
upon  any  terms.     We  stayed  only  two  days,  when  some  of 
our  party  bought  a  horse  and  cart,  while  the  others  agreed  to 
pay  them  the  current  freight,  which  was  then  one  shilling  per 
pound  for  transport  of  baggage  and  provisions  to  Bendigo ;  so  we 
proceeded  together.     I  made  a  detour  to  inspect  the  gold-dig^ 
gings  on  Forest  Creek,  near  Mount  Alexander,  where  I  called 
upon  a  Mr  Boursiquot,  whom  I  had  previously  known  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  got  a  great  amount  of  information  from  him.     We 
met  the  usual  complement  of  soi-disant  unfortunate  diggers 
leaving  Bendigo,  amongst  whom  were  some  Mokelumne  Hill 
men  personally  known  to  some  of  us.     When  we  came  to  an 
explanation  of  their  unfortunate  circumstances,  they  admitted 
that  Bendigo  was  "good  for  an  ounce  a   day  yet;"  but  in 
these  good  times  they  said  an  ounce  of  gold,  that  is,  nearly 
four  pounds  sterling  a  day,  did  not  satisfy  them,  and  so  they 
were  going  to  try  for  better  luck  on  Moonlight  Flat*     The  cost 
of  living  for  a  week  at  this  time  certainly  aid  not  exceed  one 
day's  earnings,  or  about  three  pounds  a  week,  so  that  it  ap* 
peared  an  unlucky  digger  was  only  to  be  understood  relatively 
to  the  great  prize-finders. 

We  pitched  our  tents  near  the  first  White  Hill,  and  I  went 
out  with  a  companion  to  prospect.  The  first  man  we  met  told 
us  the  ordinary  tale — namely,  that  all  the  gold  was  dug  out,  and 
that  we  had  arrived  too  late.  The  first  hill  was  certainly 
abandoned  by  the  crowd  of  miners  who  had  moved  downwards 
towards  the  fifth  and  sixth  white  hills.  However,  on  entering 
several  shafls  of  deserted  claims  on  the  first  hill,  I  was  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  examination.  My  experience  in  hill- 
digging  and  underground  excavation  here  proved  to  be  of 
great  service  to  me.  I  saw  with  professional  eye  that  many 
of  the  claims  had  been  worked  by  mexperienced  miners^  and 
that  therefore  a  ^at  deal  of  virgin  ground  yet  remained  to  be 
dug.  Other  of  tne  claims  had  been  operated  upon  by  Cornish 
miners,  and  it  was  striking  to  mark  the  difference  of  workman- 
ship. I  began  digjging  on  the  first  White  Hill  with  one  com- 
panion, and  from  the  first  we  found  it  to  be  the  most  steadily 
remunerative  and  comfortable  digging  that  could  be  desireo. 
The  excavations  were  white,  dry,  and  clean,  the  miner  was 
equally  protected  from  4he  sun,  sheltered  from  the  rain,  and 
unannoyed  by  dripping  water,  while  the  gold  was  generally 
spread  on  the  fioor  beneath  the  whole  hill.     There  did  not 

F  2 
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Appear  to  be  any  distmct  lead  or  line  of  peculiar  richness  in 
gold,  but  the  richer  spots  were  disposed  in  irregular  patches. 
The  white  hills  here  differed  from  the  white  hills  of  Mokelumne, 
in  being  hills  of  conglomerated  round  quanz  pebbles  reposing 
upon  a  soft  white  bed-rock,  while  in  Cahfomia  the  hills  them- 
selves were  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  a  similar  white 
substance,  and  rested  upon  ordinary  bed-rocks  of  slate,  schist, 
and  granite.  The  neighbouring  watercourses  at  Bendigo  were 
many  of  them  even  richer  than  the  hills  in  gold  deposits,  though 
those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  White  Hills  were 
not  espedally  prolific  of  gold. 

There  were  also  a  great  many  known  auriferous  quartz  veins, 
or,  as  they  have  since  been  more  popularly  called,  quartz  reefs, 
at  Bendigo,  and  I  collected  quite  a  number  of  specimens  from 
them.  Bendigo  was  a  very  rich  gold-field,  and  during  the 
four  months  of  my  being  there  my  individual  gains  ranged 
from  two  to  ten  pounds  sterling  per  diem,  making  an  average 
of  upwards  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  or  about  four  pounds  sterling 
for  every  workinoj  day  of  my  gold-digging  experience  at 
Bendigo.  The  gold  deposits  there  ofiered  another  geological 
problem,  and  no  theory  seemed  to  meet  the  phenomena  in  all 
respects.  The  general  aspect  of  the  diggings  was  not  such  as 
could  be  called  volcanic  in  a  popular  sense,  neither  were  the 
bed-rocks  generally  such  as  geologists  would  consider  igneous 
rocks ;  it  appeared  even  doubtful  whether  or  no  the  soft  shaly 
white  bed-rocks  under  the  White  Hills  were  of  the  metamorphic 
class,  but  possibly  what  Murchison  describes  as  bands  of  finely 
levigated  volcanic  grits,  and  no  fossils  had  been  found  in  them. 
The  one  great  fact  upon  which  I  had  argued  in  California  when 
directing  Mr  Hargraves  to  seek  for  gold  in  Australia  upon 
slates  because  the  precious  metal  was  so  often,  found  moulded 
upon  them,  scarcely  could  apply  to  the  White  Hills,  since  the 
white  floor  was  too  exceedingly  soft,  and  the  gold  grains  even 
in  the  richest  spots  were  so  small  in  size.  But  still,  where 
larger  nuggets  were  found  in  surrounding  diggings  they  ex- 
hibited the  appearance  of  having  been  melted  upon  the  floor, 
no  less  than  did  the  flattened  gold  grains  upon  a  floor  of  slate 
in  the  other  localities  which  I  have  treated  of.  The  doctrine 
of  the  origination  of  placer  deposit  gold  by  release  of  the 
metal  from  a  quartz  matrix,  by  abrasion  or  decay,  seemed  quite 
as  inapplicable  at  Bendigo  as  elsewhere.  None  of  the  many 
perfectly  rounded  quartz  pebbles  there  were  gold-bearing  frag- 
ments of  quartz,  as  one  might  suppose  that  they  ought  to  have 
been,  when  accumulated  in  the  very  midst  of  the  gold-bearing 
quarts  veins,  if  the  pebbles  really  were  mechanically  detachea 
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pieces  of  the  same  quartz.  Upon  the  whole,  the  views  I  had 
entertained  in  California  were  confirmed  by  what  I  wit- 
nessed at  Bendigo,  and  my  experience  was  materially  enlarged. 
The  proximity  of  the  placer  deposits  to  the  auriferous  quartz 
veins,  as  well  as  their  obvious  connexion  with  them  and  the 
probable  derivation  of  both  from  the  same  source,  were  pheno- 
mena and  inquiries  which  presented  themselves  to  me,  perhaps 
more  forcibly  at  Bendigo  than  at  any  other  gold-field  which  I 
had  previously  known.  In  my  former  speculations  I  might 
have  attributed  too  little  importance  to  the  auriferous  quartz 
veins  as  a  phenomenon  which  sometimes  accompanied  the 
presence  of  gold  in  placer  deposits.  But  here  the  imity  of  the 
question  forced  itself  upon  consideration. 

Gold-diggers  are  generally  the  most  restless  of  mortals,  and 
no  sooner  had  my  American  acquaintances  entered  upon  a 
successfiil  career  at  Bendigo  than  a  rumour  came  that  still 
richer  gold-diggings  had  been  found  on  the  "  Ovens  River," 
about  two  hundred  miles  further  towards  Sydney.  The  greater 
part  of  them  at  once  took  the  migration  mania,  and  staited 
thither.  I  did  not  go  with  them.  One  party  of  three^  after 
just  reaching  the  Ovens  River  diggings,  were  so  dissatisfied 
with  appearances  that  they  returned  to  Bendigo,  leaving  their 
companions  at  the  new  diggings,  where  they  permanently 
remained.  Those  who  returned  brought  me  the  satisfactory 
account  that  Mr  Hargraves  had  appeared  at  the  Ovens,  and 
would  arrive  at  Bendigo  on  the  same  day  as  themselves.  This 
was  on  a  Saturday.  I  went  at  once  to  the  Gold  Commissioner's 
camp,  and  had  the  gratification  of  again  meeting  Mr  Har- 
graves, after  a  separation  of  nearly  two  years.  We  had  too 
much  to  say  to  each  other  to  be  gone  through  in  the  resident 
Commissioner's  tent,  so  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  go  to 
sleep  at  Mr  Hargraves's  camp,  under  guidance  of  his  trooper^ 
where  he  (Mr  Margraves)  would  join  me  very  early  on  the 
following  morning,  so  that  we  should  have  an  entire  day  to 
ourselves  to  compare  notes  and  communicate  confidentially. 
Mr  Hargraves  lent  me  his  horse  for  this  purpose,  which  his 
servant  or  orderly  brought  to  him  again  early  on  the  following 
morning,  and  a  young  gentleman  travelling  with  Mr  Hargraves 
was  directed  to  receive  me  at  the  encampment. 

Mr  Hargraves  was  now  travelling  officially  as  Grown 
Commissioner  for  Exploration  of  the  (jold- fields.  His  outfit 
consisted  of  a  covered  cart  drawn  by  two  horses,  an  extra 
saddle  horse,  a  tent  to  sleep  in,  and  the  services  of  two  men 
in  the  uniform  of  border  pohce.     When  in  camp  one  of  the  men 
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remained  in  charge  of  the  property,  and  the  other  acted  as  a 
mounted  orderly  to  Mr  Hargraves.  The  duty  of  exploration 
aeemed  to  consist  in  visiting  gold-dicrgings  already  established, 
rather  than  in  searching  for  new  gold-fields.  The  expedition 
was  evidently  merely  a  tour  of  pleasure  for  Mr  Hargraves  to 
see  the  famous  gold-fields  of  Victoria  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales,  with  the  possibility  that 
the  advantage  of  comparison  might  prove  of  public  service. 

When  Mr  Hargraves  returned  to  tne  camp,  we  first  indulged 
in  some  jocularity  at  his  having  been  appointed  Commis* 
sioner  for  Exploration,  an  occupation  for  which  he  was  so 
little  qualified,  either  by  inclination  for  prospecting  or  by 
geological  tastes,  instead  of  his  having  been  appointed  a  Gom« 
missioner  for  issuing  licences  and  otherwise  administering  in 
the  management  of  the  gold-fields,  as  we  had  anticipated  when 
the  matter  was  under  consideration  in  California.  He  ex- 
plained this  anomaly  by  stating  that  when  Mr  Hardy  was 
appointed  Chief  Gold  Commissioner,  at  a  salary  of  1,0002. 
a-year,  immediately  after  he  (Mr  Hargraves)  had  made  the 

fold  discovery  known  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  he  (Mr 
[argraves)  had  energetically  protested  against  the  unjust  pre-* 
ference  as  regarded  himself,  and  had  refused  to  accept  any 
inferior  and  subordinate  appointment ;  therefore  a  new  office 
had  to  be  made  purposely  for  him,  entirely  independent  of 
Mr  Hardy,  and  he  had  then  been  induced  to  accept  nis  present 
Commissionership. 

But  if  I  felt  any  astonishment  at  Mr  Hargraves  having 
undertaken  to  **  explore,"  I  experienced  no  less  amazement 
to  learn  that  his  explorations  had  apparently  given  the 
authorities  every  satisfaction,  for  he  submitted  the  three  follow- 
ing letters  in  manuscript  to  my  perusal — Sir  H.  Young  being 
at  this  time  Lieutenant-Governor  of  South  Australia,  and  m5 
La  Trobe  of  Victoria. 

Colonial  Secretary's  Office, 

Sydney,  16th  September,  1852. 

Sib,— I  do  myself  the  honoar,  by  driection  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor-General,  to  annex  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  Adelaide,  by  which  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  Lieufcenant-Goremor  of  South  Australia  is  desirous 
that  you  should  visit  that  colony. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

E.  Dbas  Thomson. 
£.  H.  Hargraves,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lauds. 
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South  AnstraUa,  Crolonial  Secretary's  Office, 

Adelaide,  August  20th,  1852. 
Sib, — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  copy  of  a  note  addressed  by  Sip 
H.  E.  T.  Young  to  Lieutenant-Gt)yemor  iJa  Trobe,  and  I  am  directed 
to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  submit  it  to  his  Excellency 
the  Ghoyemor-in-Chief,  in  oraer  that  me  substance  of  it  may  be  com- 
municated to  Mr  Hargrayes,  if  he  has  not  yet  left  New  South  Wales. 

I  haye,  &c. 

E.  T.  FiNNiss,  Colonial  Secretary. 
The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Uew  South  Wales. 


Adelaide,  August  20th,  1852. 
Mt  DBAS  Sib, — It  is  reported  here  that  Mr  Hargrayes,  the  first  dis- 
coyerer  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales,  is  about  to  repair  to  Melbourne 
en  route  to  England.  In  this  eyent,  I  shall  feel  mucn  obliged  by  your 
making  known  to  him  my  request  that,  prior  to  his  final  departure,  he 
would  yisit  this  colony.  Pray  assure  hmi  that  I  shall  esteem  it  an 
important  service  rendered  to  the  Gk)yemment  and  the  public  of  Aus- 
tralia, if  he  will  give  himself  the  opportunity  of  Depleting  his  exten- 
sive researches  in  Australia,  by  personally  inquirmg  into  the  existence 
or  non-eustence  of  a  profitable  gold-field  in  tms  purt  of  the  continent, 
I  feel  confident  of  the  readiness  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  remune- 
ration for  the  cost  and  trouble  of  Mr  Hargraves's  travels  in  this  colony; 
— nor  can  I  doubt  that  her  Majesty^s  Government  would  regard  with 
great  interest  any  account  of  this  province  emanating  from  one  whose 
success  in  New  South  Wales  has  been  productive  of  such  an  immense 
increase  to  the  exports  of  the  colony. 

I  have.  See. 

H.  E.  T.  Young. 
His  Excellency  Lieutenant-Gk>yemor  La  Trobe. 

Commenting  on  these  official  communications^  Mr  Har- 
grayes informed  me  that  he  did  not  intend  to  go  to  South 
Au0ralia,  since  many  experienced  gold-diggers  nad  already 
been  prospecting  over  that  colony,  and,  not  having  found  any 
gold-fields  of  value,  he  should,  as  he  thought,  diminish  his 
reputation  by  going  upon  an  exploration  which  he  foresaw 
would  be  imsuccessful. 

Now  here  was  a  fair  opportunity  for  Mr  Hargraves,  since 
he  declined  to  go  to  South  Australia  himself^  at  least  to  offer 
for  my  acceptance  that  Gommissionership  which  he  had  so 
boastfully  promised  to  procure  when  the  power  of  his  ever 
being  in  a  position  to  do  so  was  uncertain.  Nothing  seemed 
easier  than  for  Mr  Hargraves  to  have  stid  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Government  of  South  Australia  evidently  wanted 
some  experienced  person  for  a  Gx>ld  Commissioner,  and  that  he 
would,  in  reply  to  the  above  solicitations,  recommend  me  to 
Governor  Young's  notice  as  being  a  person  more  experienced 
than   himself  in  the  examination  of  gold-fields.     Not  only 
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must  Mr  Hargraves  at  this  time  have  possessed  in  his  own 
mind  the  recollection  of  our  verbal  agreement  to  this  effect  in 
California,  but  my  written  letter  sent  by  my  brother,  reminding 
him  of  the  promise,  had  lately  been  of  great  service,  as  1 
subsequently  learnt,  in  establishing  him  as  the  recognised  gold 
discoverer,  and  of  securing  him  the  appointment  which  he  then 
held.  A  number  of  Gold  Commissioners  were  shortly  after- 
wards employed  to  examine  South  Australia,  all  of  whom 
were  quite  inexperienced  men.  But  at  this  confabulation  near 
Bendigo  I  particularly  noted  that  Mr  Hargraves  evaded  any 
direct  allusion  to  tnat  appointment,  but  most  particularly 
enjoined  me  to  meet  him  m  Sydney,  at  an  intended  grand 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  his  gold  discovery,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  and  then  to  visit  with  him  the  locality,  after 
which  he  would  fulfil  his  pledges,  and  efficiently  serve  me  in 
any  way  that  I  desired.  Mr  Hargraves  spoke  at  this  time  of 
an  intended  money  grant  for  his  services,  and  mentioned  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  but  with  an  air  which  led  me 
to  suppose  that  he  considered  the  sum  too  extravagant  ever  to 
be  granted  to  him. 

1  engaged  with  Mr  Hargraves  to  meet  him  at  the  Banquet 
in  Sydney,  and  for  the  present  returned  to  Bendigo  with  my 

new  friend  Mr  C ,  the  young  gentleman  who  had  travelled 

from  Sydney  with  Mr  Hargraves,  and  whom  I  now  took  under 
my  care  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  gold-mining.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  I  received  a  note  of  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Resident 
Chief  Commissioner's,  where  I  met  Mr  Hargraves  and  all  the 

official  dignitaries  of  the  district.     Mr  C 's  refined  notion 

of  a  gold-miner's  requisites  had  induced  him  to  bring  a  faiack 
dress  coat  to  Bendigo,  wliich  I  borrowed  for  this  occasion.     I 

had  objected  to  admit  Mr  C ,  an  inexperienced  young  man 

(who  has  since  been  called  to  the  bar),  upon  equal  terms  with 
myself  in  gold-mining  ;  but  another  young  man,  the  nephew  of 
Capt.  Bull,  the  Chief  Gold  Commissioner  at  Bendigo,  being  in 
want  of  an  associate,  I  proposed  to  them  that  the  two  tyros 
should  work  together,  and  that  I  should  afford  them  the  benefit 
of  my  experience,  instruction,  and  advice.  They  entered  into 
this  arrangement,  and  jointly  occupied  my  tent  for  awhile,  and 
afterwards  encamped  near  me,  convcjnient  to  the  first  White 
Hill,  where  I  assisted  them  in  selecting  claims,  and  instructed 
them  in  the  method  of  workinir. 

I  left  Bendigo  near  the  appointed  day  to  go  to  Sydney,  with 
the  elated  feelings  of  one  wno  had  been  invited  to  participate 
in  pubfic  honours,  and  to  be  indirectly  rewarded  for  the  sue- 
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cessful  denouement  of  that  discovery  towards  which  I  had  so 
much  contributed.  I  now  found  that  all  my  squatting  friends 
of  former  days  had  realised  princely  fortunes  by  the  great  and 
sudden  rise  in  the  negotiable  value  of  their  runs  and  live  stock 
consequent  upon  tlie  gold  developments,  and  that  they,  by  thus 
remaining  at  home,  had  literally  got  wealth  thrust  upon  them, 
without  any  effort  of  their  own.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  my  own  late  cattle  and  station  on  the  Mclntyre,  with  the 
natural  increase  of  numbers,  would  in  ordinary  course  now  have 
been  saleable  for  at  least  thirty  thousand  pounds,  so  that  I  had 
the  mortification  of  feeling  that  my  own  efforts  and  services  in 
the  gold  discovery  had  been  hitherto  far  less  profitable  to 
myself  than  if  I  had  drowsily  and  boorishly  lived  on  the  cattle- 
station  until  the  golden  treasures  of  Australia  might  possibly 
have  been  discovered  by  some  other  means. 

My  proceedings  after  this  time  will  be  found  interpolated  in 
the  body  of  this  volume,  but  it  may  be  as  well  now  briefly  to 
state  that  after  going  at  my  own  expense  round  the  gold-fields 
of  the  Western  Districts  of  New  South  Wales  with  Mr  Har- 
graves,  and  examining  the  spot  where  he  found  the  first  gold, 
also  inspecting  the  exact  place  on  Louisa  Creek  where,  shortly 
afterwards,  in  1851,  a  black  fellow  found  the  hundred  poimds' 
weight  of  gold  in  one  lump  exposed  to  daylight,  in  a  quartz 
veinstone ;  and  likewise  visiting  Ophir,  the  Turon,  Tambar- 
vara,  the  Meroo,  &c.  &c,  stopping  on  each  occasion  at  the 
quarters  of  the  local  Gold  Commissioners,  we  returned  again  to 
Sydney. 

I  frequently  met  Mr  Hargraves  in  Sydney,  and  through  his 
introduction  had  more  than  one  interview  with  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  Mr  Deas  Thomson,  when  conducting  his  (Mr  Har- 
graves's)  afiairs  through  the  Legislature.  The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary had  no  ear  for  any  other  claim  than  that  of  his  protegiy 
and  successfully  carried  his  motion  of  an  increased  money 
grant  to  Mr  Hargraves  in  the  Legislative  Council.  During 
this  delay  Mr  Hargraves  took  a  voyage  to  New  Zealand,  and 
although  he  urgently  invited  me  to  accompany  him  thither,  I 
did  not  feel  myself  justified  in  incurring  so  many  expenses  of 
travel  without  any  definite  object  other  than  vague  ana  delusive 
promises  of  nomination  to  official  appointment.  Instead  of 
going  to  New  Zealand,  therefore,  I  went  alone  to  examine  the 
celebrated  quartz  vein  near  Wellington,  where  the  shepherd,  so 
often  mentioned,  had  long  ago  gathered  his  gold  specimens  in 
New  South  Wales.  The  locality  is  situate  about  two  hundred 
miles  directly  westward  from  Sydney.     Finding  the  veinstone 
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on  examination  to  be  much  stronger  and  more  promising  for 
permanent  yield  of  gold  than  I  had  been  led  to  suppose  m>m 
previous  information,  and  learning  that  it  yet  remained  unap« 
propriatcd,  I  applied  to  the  Government  for  a  grant  of  lease  of 
it.  The  veinstone  was  accordingly  ceded  to  me  by  Governor- 
General  His  Excellency  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy.  Some  further 
account  of  the  grant  is  detailed  in  the  latter  portion  of  this 
book.  A  small  gold-field  had  by  this  time  been  found  in  New 
2k}nland  at  Coromandel  Harbour,  in  the  Northern  Island,  near 
Auckland,  yet  Mr  Hargraves,  it  afterwards  appeared,  did  not 
on  this  occasion  pay  a  visit  to  it,  but  procured  some  samples  of 
gold  from  the  locality,  one  of  which  he  presented  to  me.  The 
specimens  are  exceedingly  remarkable  in  kind^  but  the  one 
given  to  me,  of  the  intnnsic  value  of  about  a  shilling,  is, 
perhaps,  more  remarkable  as  being  the  only  present  of  any 
sort  which  I  ever  received  from  Mr  Hargraves,  while,  on  my 
return  from  California,  I  had  given  to  him  quite  a  number  of 
curiosities  in  gold,  some  of  which  were  presented  to  the  local 
Government,  and  others  disposed  of  by  nim  to  jewellers  and 
curiosity  dealers  in  Sydney. 

I  rode  up  once  again,  some  time  afterwards,  to  the  Western 
Gold-fields  with  a  friend,  first  to  the  township  of  Mudgee,  and 
thence  a  second  time  to  examine  the  Great  Nugget  v  ein  on 
Louisa  Creek.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  diggings 
at  the  DeviFs  Hole  and  at  the  World's  End.  This  tour  was  my 
last  appearance  upon  any  auriferous  district.  I  had  never  at 
any  time  dreamt  of  following  the  occupation  of  an  operative 
gold-digger  in  New  South  Wales  ;  indeed  it  would  have  been 
the  height  of  folly  for  an  experienced  gold -miner  as  I  was  to 
have  left  the  extremely  rich  gold  deposits  in  Victoria  to  dig 
upon  the  reputedly  poorer  gold-fields  of  New  South  Wales,  for 
the  sake  of  the  gold  which  could  be  obtained  with  the  labour 
of  my  own  hands.  I  had  returned  to  the  colony  with  very 
different  intentions.  The  social  status  of  gold-diggers  had 
besides  always  been  low  in  New  South  Wales,  and  as  Mr  Har- 
graves had  pointedly  told  me  during  our  ride  over  the  Western 
Gold-fields  that  the  gold-diggers  were  included  in  tiie  Vagrant 
Act,  as  **  having  no  known  and  usual  place  of  abode,  they  were 
held  and  deemed  to  be  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  might  bo 
treated  accordingly."  This  degradation  by  Statute  Law  was 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  high  social  and  political  position  of 
gold-diggers  in  California,  and  would  alone  have  deterred  me 
from  the  pursuit  in  a  land  where  my  former  associates,  the 
Squatters  (who  as  a  class  had  always  been  patrician  in  their 
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pretensions),  had  now  not  only  become  immensely  wealthy,  but 
were  shortly  expected  to  be  numerously  includea  in  an  **  order 
of  hereditary  nobility,"  which  a  committee  of  the  Legislature 
had  gravely  recommended  in  a  recent  printed  document  as  the 
result  of  their  inquiries  into  a  proposed  new  Constitution  for 
the  colony. 

Mr  Deas  Thomson  and  Mr  Har^raves  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  to  the  latter,  before  his 
departure,  I  wrote  two  letters  on  a  theory  of  the  origin  of 
old,  upon  the  sole  condition  that  they  should  at  once 
printed  in  the  local  journals.  Some  of  my  other  public 
letters  appeared  during  their  absence.  Both  returned  again  to 
the  colony,  after  remaining  in  Europe  about  two  years.  A 
new  political  constitution  had  in  the  mean  time  been  estab- 
lished in  New  South  Wales,  and  government  by  a  responsible 
ministry  introduced,  when  the  lately  irresponsible  Uolonial 
Secretary  retired  from  official  life  upon  a  very  liberal  pension. 

Mr  Hargraves  had  repeatedly  sohcited  me  in  the  colony  to 
write  a  book  for  him,  which  I  nad  invariably  declined  to  do, 
on  the  ground  of  inaptitude  at  literary  performances ;  he  also 
more  than  once  had  proposed  my  accompanying  him  to 
England  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  offering  even  to  pay 
my  travelling  expenses  if  I  chose  to  go  with  him.  But  I 
objected  to  do  so,  for  of  course  I  could  not  consent  to  become 
merely  the  parasitical  companion  of  "The  gold  discoverer,'* 
while  I  felt  a  keen  sense  of  the  injustice  which  had  been  done 
to  me  by  the  late  government,  in  totally  ignoring  the  services 
which  1  had  rendered  towards  achieving  that  discovery.  I 
soon  had  occasion  to  rejoice  that  I  did  not  proceed  to  England 
with  my  former  companion,  when  shortly  afterwards  some 
effusions  of  the  English  newspapers,  apparently  sanctioned 
by  him,  reached  New  South  Wales.  Another  publication 
also  appeared  in  England  as  a  book  by  Mr  Hargraves, 
and  although  the  true  author  in  the  colony  of  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  well  known  to  me,  yet  I  did  not  suppose  that 
my  own  claims  would  have  been  so  utterly  ignored  in  it  as 
they  are,  nor  did  I  anticipate  that  the  theory  which  I  had 
especially  written  for  Mr  Uargraves's  service  would  have  been 
so  complacently  plagiarized  and  appropriated  to  himself  so  far 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  approved  of  or  understood. 

Reserving  conclusive  observations  on  the  gold  discovery  for 
another  part  of  this  volume,  I  need  here  only  add  that  a  voyage 
to  England  being  considered  desirable  for  the  benefit  of 
impaired  health,  I  engaged  a  cabin  in  the  homeward-bound 
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clipper  ship  ^Omar  Pftsoa.'*  in  which,  after  a  aadsfiurtory 
passage  of  eighty-fire  days  rid  Cape  Horn,  my  ciicnmnaviga- 
tion  of  the  elobe  was  comDieted.  I  reached  mv  native  land, 
after  an  absence  of  loaneen  Tears,  in  the  eremal  month  of 
September,  when  the  fresh  green  delds  and  tuU  foliage  on  the 
trees  presented  a  faToorable  contrast  to  the  brown  landscapes 
and  sombre  gum  trees  I  had  so  lately  left  in  Australia,  no 
less  than  to  the  gloomy  pine  forests  and  rugged  moimtains  I 
had  formerly  traTersed  in  the  remote  mining  districts  of 
California. 


^arl  gxt»t 
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The  public  entertainments  in  honour  of  the  gold  discovery, 
and  of  Mr  Hargraves  as  the  popular  gold  discoverer,  with  the 
public  correspondence  resulting  from  them,  and  the  Council 
papers  of  the  Legislatures  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
are  in  this  part  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  order  of  their 
publication  in  the  colonies.  These  reports  in  the  public  prints 
were  first  perused  by  me  partly  before  arrival  in  Sydney  from 
Victoria,  and  partly  immediately  after  return  with  Mr  Har- 
graves (then  Crown  Commissioner  for  Exploration)  from  visit- 
mg  the  Western  Districts  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  to  be 
observed  of  my  own  silence  in  the  local  journals  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  allegations  of  my  former  associate  and  his  friends, 
that  owing  to  recent  arrival  I  possessed  at  this  time,  besides 
these  public  statements  and  such  other  information  of  the  pro- 
ceedings as  Mr  Hargraves  himself  had  supplied  to  me,  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  actual  circumstances  under  which  the  first 
placer  deposit  gold  discovery  in  New  South  Wales  had  since 
our  separation  in  California  been  realized  by  him  ;  conse- 
quently of  many  essential  facts  of  the  case  I  yet  remained  in 
ignorance  ;  nor  was  I  so  fully  aware,  as  became  apparent  on 
further  investigation,  of  the  important  influence  which  my  own 
previous  comparisons  and  instructions  had  exercised  m  the 
event.  My  sheep  run  had,  however,  in  the  interim  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  auriferous,  and  at  Ophir  I  found  that  precisely  in 
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accordance  with  my  previous  observations  and  conclusions  were 
the  conditions  under  which  the  placer  deposits  of  gold  in  Aus- 
tralia had  been  revealed.  The  evidence  taken  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Legislature  subsequently  to  these  ovations,  and  only  read 
long  afterwards,  finally  supplied  me  with  the  more  exact  in- 
formation.    The  Minutes  will  be  found  in  Appendix  K. 

One  of  the  earlier  banquets  given  in  honour  of  Mr  Hargraves 
and  the  gold  discovery  took  place  at  Melbourne  in  December 
1852,  and  is  thus  reported  in  one  of  the  Sydney  journals. 

On  the  3rd  instant  Mr  Hargraves  was  entertained  at  a  grand 
d^jeiiiier,  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  city  being  present.  Mr  West- 
gaSrth,  M.L.C,  presided,  supported  by  the  Anditor-G^neral  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  local  legislature.  Apologies  for  non-attendance 
(in  which  high  eulogies  upon  Mr  Hargraves  were  included)  were  for- 
warded by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Colonel  Yaillant. 
«  «  «  «  # 

^  Mr  Westgarth  proposed  the  toast  of  the  meeting,   "  The  Health  of 
Mr  Hargraves,  tne  discoverer  of  the  Australian  Gold-fields."    The 
hon.  chairman  introduced,  in  his  usual  lucid  manner,  some  highlv  in- 
teresting statistical  information  in  respect  to  the  Victoria  Gk>ld-field8, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  his  well-timed  and  judi- 
cious speech: — "When  it  was  considered  that  only  fiileen  months  had 
elapsed  since  the   first  discovery  of   gold-fields  in  the  colony — for 
although  they  had  been  discovered  some  time  previously  in  New  South 
Wales,  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  more  than  fifteen 
months  in  Victoria, — and  when  they  considered  the  progress  which  had 
been  already  made  in  consequence, — the  port  crowded   with  ships, 
multitudes  pouring  in  from  every  quarter,  and  when  they  considered 
the  immense  wealth  which  had  resulted  from  that  discovery  in  so  short 
a  period,  they  were  enabled  to  predict  a  glorious  future.     To  use  an 
expression  wnich  had  become  current  in  the  sister  colony,  they  had 
been  precipitated  from  a  colony  into  a  nation.     In  introducing  the 
illustnous    discoverer  of    gold    in  the  Australian    colonies    to   the 
assemblage,  he  might  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  observations  in 
reference  to  that  discovery.     He  had  been  informed  bv  Mr  Hargraves 
that  the  momentous  day  upon  which  he  first  made  tne  disooveiy  was 
the  12th  of  February  1851 «  a  year  ever  to  be  remembered  in  the 
history  of  the   Southern   Hemisphere.     It  had  been  said  that  Mr 
Hargraves  had    discovered    the  gold-fields  of   New   South  Wales, 
but  ne  had  in    fact  discovered  the   gold-fields  in  Australia ;     and 
as  the  colony  was  pronounced   to  be  the  first  colony  of  Australia, 
they  might    perhaps  live  to  see  the   day   when    it   would   be  the 
first   colony    in    tne    British    Empire.       It    was     unnecessary    to 
mention  the  cause  of  that  greatness ;  it  was  the  gentleman  who  now 
appeared  before  them,  and  who  had  been  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Irovidence  to  accomplish  that  end.     They  had  now  met  to  aocord  their 
humble  mite  of  praise  and  applause  to  tbiat  instrument  of  Providence. 
It  was  unnecessarv  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  statement  of  what  had 
accrued  from  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  he  was  happy  to  state  the  dis- 
covery of  the  precious  metal  was  going  on  increasing.     He  was  aware 
that  it  had  been  rumoured  of  late  that  the  yield  had  been  falling  off; 
but  he  was  happy  in  bdaig  enabled  to  state  that  the  reverse  was  the 
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ease.  He  held  in  Lis  hand  a  retnm  compiled  b^  Mr  Khali,  ahowing 
the  amonnt  which  came  down  by  escort,  by  wmch  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  sums  received  during  the  last  few  weeks  were  greater  than  on 
any  previous  occasion  whatever.  During  a  single  week,  at  the  termina* 
tion  of  last  month,  153,477  ounces  had  been  sent  to  Melbourne  and 
Geelong,  and  the  amount  sent  down  last  week  fully  bore  out  the  state- 
ment which  he  had  just  made.  Thus  it  would  be  seen  there  was  nothing 
in  any  way  to  oast  a  shade  on  the  glories  of  the  past.  He  was  happy 
to  perceive  by  the  Press  of  the  mother  country  that  it  took  the  same 
view  of  the  subject  as  the  colonists  here  did,  particularlv  in  reference 
to  the  gentleman  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  mating  the  great 
discovery,  and  that  the  discovery  of  gold  was  regarded  as  the  great 
means  of  spreading  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  the  furthermost  ends  of 
the  earth. 

Mr  Hargraves,  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  recapitulated  the  history 
of  his  labours  since  he  first,  in  California,  entertamed  the  belief  that 
gold  was  to  be  found  in  the  Australian  colonies. 

While  being  thus  flSted  in  Victoria,  two  leading  members  of 
Council  in  ^w  South  Wales  had  in  debate  spoken  of  Mr 
Hargraves  so  disparagingly  as  to  call  forth  the  two  following 
public  letters,— one  from  **  A  Friend,"  and  the  other  an  indig- 
nant epistle  from  Mr  Hargraves  himself,  of  the  same  gcnem 
tenor  with  his  address  in  Melbourne, 

The  letter  of  apology  from  **  A  Friend,"  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Herald,  being  as  follows  : — 

Gbntlbmkn, — ^I  have  read  with  much  surprise  and  more  pain  the 
report,  in  your  issue  of  this  morning,  of  yesterday's  proceedings  in  the 
Legislative  Council.  I  allude  to  the  anparently  uncaUed  for  and  viru- 
lent attack  on  Mr  Hargraves,  made  by  Mr  Wentworth  and  Mr  M*Leay. 
The  former  of  these  gentlemen  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Mr  Har- 
graves "  is  a  verj  shiQlow  and  impudent  person  ;'*  the^  latter  that  '*  it  is 
generally  believed  now  that  Mr  Hargraves  is  an  impostor.*'  ^®7 
hard  words  these  !  But  the  truth  will  not  be  ehcited  by  a  retort  in 
the  like  tone  and  temper.  Will  you,  therefore,  allow  me,  as  a  con- 
fessed admirer  of  Mr  Hargraves's  character,  both  public  and  private, 
to  lay  before  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  a  plain 
statement  of  facts,  with  a  few  inferences  fairly  deducible  from  them. 

Many  large  tracts  of  land,  in  whidi  gold  is  now  found  in  abundance, 
had  been  a  few  years  ago  traversed  with  the  express  object  of  exploring 
(though  not  perhaps  lor  gold)  by  men  of  great  scientific  knowledge 
and  experience,  especially  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  and  Mr  Clarke. 
That  gold  must  exist  in  tnese  regions  had  been  long  declared  by  the 
most  eminent  European  geologists.  Much  of  the  land  had  become  pri- 
vate property — some  oi  it  the  property  of  Mr  Wentworth  himself; 
yet  the  explorers,  with  all  their  science,  and  though  encouraged  by  the 
declared  belief  of  the  existence  of  gold,  made  known  bv  men  more 
eminent  than  themselves,  fail  to  discover  the  precious  metal.  Nor  do  the 
owners  of  the  lands  think  it  worth  their  while  to  spend  time  or  monev 
in  what  they  doubtless  formerly  deemed  an  idle  chimerical  search.  All 
of  a  sudden  there  comes  forward  a  gentleman,  who  has  been  some  time 
engaged  in  digging  for  gold  in  another  country,  and  says, "  From  what  I 
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have  seen  and  learnt  in  California,  I  am  oonvinoed  that  there  must  be  rast 
treasures  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales.  I  have  no  scientific  know- 
ledge of  Geology, — I  am  not  even  acquainted  with  the  hard  multifa- 
rious terms  used  in  that  science ;  but  the  operations  of  Nature  are 
uniform,  and  I  form  the  conclusion  I  do  from  the  evidence  of  my 
senses  and  the  obvious  deductions  of  reason.  The  formation  of  the 
land  in  New  South  Wales  (whose  scientific  description  I  cannot  give) 
is  to  all  appearance  identical  with  that  in  California ;  therefore,  in  that 
faith, — in  tlie  faith  of  the  uniformity  of  the  operations  of  Nature, — I 
will  abandon  my  employment  here,  and  prosecute  my  search  for  gold 
in  New  South  Wales.*' 

Under  such  circumstances  Mr  Hargraves  returned  to  this  cooutry, 
made  known  his  belief  and  his  views  to  the  Colonial  Government,  and 
after  having  with  difficulty  obtained  slight  aid  from  that  Gk>vemment, 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  researches,  he  very  shortly  made  that  dis- 
covery which  has  since  astounded  the  whole  civilised  world.  The  fact 
cannot  be  denied  that  Mr  Hargraves  did  return  hither  from  California 
for  the  above  purpose,  that  he  did  declare  that  purpose  to  the  GU>vem- 
ment,  and  that  he  did  first  discover  that  this  country  contained  gold- 
fields  of  sufficient  richness  to  repay  the  cost  of  working. 

I  believe  that  before  Mr  Hargraves  made,  or  made  known,  his  dis- 
coveries, he  had  received  an  assurance  from  the  Colonial  Government 
that  in  case  his  researches  were  successful  he  should  be  rewarded  in 
a  measure  adequate  to  the  result.  I  do  not  of  course  pretend  to  give 
the  precise  terms  of  the  Government  pledge,  but  no  one  can  doubt 
what  in  such  a  case  would  be  the  spirit  of  such  a  compact.  But  what 
have  been  the  results  P — results  which  followed  immediately  in  the  very 
wake  of  Mr  Hargraves 's  discoveries.  First,  the  Transportation  ques- 
tion, which  was  being  hardly  contested  with  the  aid  of  the  subscribed 
thousands  of  our  wealthy  merchants  and  settlers,  was  instantly  set  at 
rest.  Secondly,  a  degree  of  prosperity  hitherto  unknown  in  any 
country  of  the  world!  Thirdly,  a  stimulus  given  to  emigration, 
which  we  were  in  vain  imploring  the  Home  Government  to  accelerate. 
These  are  among  the  most  prominent  results —enough  for  the  present 
purpose.  And  what  sum  would  have  been  thought  too  large,  what 
honour  too  great  for  the  man  who,  three  jears  since,  could  have  assured 
us  of  all  these  blessings  in  so  short  a  time  P  I  do  not  say  that  Mr 
Hargraves  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  all  these  conse<|uences ;  they 
are  the  natural  developments  of  human  society  in  the  position  in  which 
this  country  has  been  placed— stiU  they  are  the  consequences  of  that 
sole  discovery. 

But  Mr  Hargraves  is  "  a  very  shallow  and  impudent  person ! " 
These  words  surely  come  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  a  gentleman  who,  pos- 
sessing, amongst  other  landed  estates,  one  of  very  trifling  market  v^ue, 
finds  it  in  a  moment  worth  25,000Z.,  and  a  considerable  reserve  of  nrofit 
besides ;  and  this  the  direct  and  almost  immediate  result  or^  this 
"  shallow  person's  "  discoveries.  This  is  a  reward  with  a  vengeance. 
Great  as  my  admiration  for  Mr  Wentworth  is— and  I  do  think  him  ike 
greatest  man  that  this  country  has  given  birth  to — I  cannot  but  deplore 
his  use  of  such  terms  to  such  a  man,  to  one  from  whose  enterprise  ne  is 
reaping  so  great  advantages. 

But,  says  Mr  M'Leay,  "  It  is  generally  believed  now  that  Mr 
Hargraves  is  an  impostor.'*  What  is  an  impostor,  pray  P  Johnson 
says  ne  is  "  one  who  cheats  by  a  fictitious  character.*'  Worcester  says 
he  is   "  one  who  is  guilty  of  imposition,  one  who  pretends  to  be  wliat 
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he  is  not-— ft  fictitious  character — ^a  false  pretender— a  deceiver.*'  Now 
will  any  man  breathing  dare  to  say  that  any  one  of  these  definitions  is 
applicable  to  Mr  Hargraves  ?  What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  ?  Only 
that  Mr  M'Leay  is  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  his  own  language,  and 
that  ignorance  has  given  birth  to  its  usual  progeny — insolence. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  performance  of  what  you  deem  to  be  your  duty 
as  public  journalists,  you  have  given  a  world-wide  circulation  to  an 
unprovoked  attack  on  a  gentleman  whose  services  to  the  public,  most 
who  are  acquainted  wim  them  think  great.  In  doing  so  you  have 
given  pain  to  many  of  that  gentleman's  friends,  and  when  he  sees  the 
report  it  cannot  ful  to  wound  him  deeply ;  for,  however  conscious  he 
may  be  of  his  own  rectitude,  however  humbly  he  may  thinJ^  of  his  own 
acientific  acquirements  (and  no  one  can  estimate  them  at  a  lower  rate 
than  he  does  himself  j,  still  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  can 
quietly  submit  to  be  publicly  branded  as  "  a  shallow  and  impudent 
person,"  and  **  an  impostor."  I  therefore  do  trust  that,  however  much 
apace  this  defence  of  Mr  Hargraves  may  occupy  in  your  columns,  you 
will,  in  that  gentleman's  absence,  give  it  early  insertion,  both  that  the 
public  may  hear  the  other  side,  and  that  he  may  have  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  he  has  admirers,  who  are  ready  to  come  forward  and 
▼indicate  his  claim  to  his  country*s  gratitude. 

I  venture  to  subscribe  myself  (though  without  his  permission"), 

A  Fbibnd  of  Mb  Habobavss. 

The  other  public  letter  on  this  subject,  written  by  Mr  Har- 
graves, and  also  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  the  same  journal, 
appeared  thus : 

Gbntlbmbk, — As  a  colonist  of  upwards  of  twenty  years*  standing 
in  this  mv  adopted  country,  and  an  honorary  subscriber  to  your  widely- 
circulated  journal,  I  have  ventured  to  ask  the  favour  of  an  opportunity 
of  replying  to  a  most  unprecedented,  unmanly,  unwarranted,  and  un- 
dignified attack  made  upon  me  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  during  my 
absence  in  Victoria  on  public  duty,  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting 
the  auriferous  regions  of  that  country,  to  see  if  any  new  feature  in  the 
geological  structure  of  the  country  would  present  itself,  and  thereby 
enable  me  to  point  out  other  auriferous  localities  in   this  country. 
Having  completed  my  tour  in  that  province,  I  arrived  in  the  city  of 
Melbourne,  not  intending  to  remain  there  one  day ;    neither  of  the 
steamers  were  in.    I  accordinglv  took  my  passage  in  the  good  ship 
Templar,  Captain  Brown,  with  the  intention  of  immediately  going  on 
board,  when  m^  progress  was  arrested  by  the  wealthy  and  influential  men 
of  that  great  city,  inviting  me  to  a  public  breakfast.    This  expression  of 
public  reeling,  emanating  from  so  intelligent,  so  wealthy,  so  important, 
60  grateful  a  people,  botn  in  word  and  deed,  was  received  by  me  with 
feeungs  of  honest  pride.    Well,  Gentlemen,  the  breakfast  came  ofi*  on 
Friday,  the  3rd  day  of  December  instant,  and  the '  Melbourne  Argus'  of 
the  4th  instant  (herewith  enclosed)  which  is  printed  by  steam,  gave  a 
correct  account  of  this  splendid  entertainment ;  and  in  tnis.  my  present 
communication,  I  wish  you  and  my  fellow- colonists  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that  if  ofience  in  my  speech  in  returning  thanks 
on  this  occasion  was  given,  that  I  now  fully  confirm  it  in  every  par- 
ticular ;  but  how  I  could  possibly  have  done  so  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know. 
Probably  you  will  inform  me  P    i  want  to  know  wherein  I  have  sinned 
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in  this  inBtanoe.  The  '  Empire  *  of  the  15th  instant  wonld  infer  that 
offence  was  giren  in  the '  Argus  *  of  the  9th  instant.  Now  I  left  Mel- 
bourne on  the  4th,  and  have  not  seen  any  paper  later  than  that  date ; 
consequently  no  offence  could  hare  emanated  from  me  on  this  occasion. 
I  was,  in  fact,  in  Bass's  Straits  at  the  time.  It  is  also  inferred  by  the 
'  Empire*  article  that  I  have  spoken  disparagingly  of  my  Ot)Temment. 
Now  had  I  done  so  I  certainly  should  have  been  guilty  of  grons  in- 
gratitude, as  the  Gorernment  have  ever  been  kind  and  considerate 
towards  me,  and  I  am  well  satiefied  with  them,  and  hare  always  ex- 
pressed myself  in  these  terms ;  had  I  wished  to  have  left  my  GoTeni- 
ment,  the  enclosed  letter,  No.  1,  will  prove  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  which  I  declined,  unless  ordered  to  go  by  the  Govemor-in- 
Chief ;  and  before  I  was  employed  by  this  Govemmont,  Tertius 
Campbell,  Esq.,  then  a  resident  of  Sydney  and  an  opnlent  mercliant, 
offered  me  a  snare  of  a  speculation  in  gold  buying,  and  I  was  to  have 
an  unlimited  amount  of  capital  at  my  disposal,  lliis  offer  I  refused, 
and  accepted  the  appointment  I  have  now  the  honour  of  holding, 
tliinking  it  would  augment  the  amount  the  Home  Government  would 
award  me  for  my  discovery.  The  gentleman  who  accepted  the  nabob's 
offer  made  10,000/.  by  it  in  a  very  short  time,  and  is  now  a  wealthy 
merchant  in  the  city  of  Melbourne.  Six  months  ago  I  refused  a  bonus 
of  500/.,  and  1,000/.  per  annum,  from  a  company,  of  which  fact  mj 
Crovemmcnt  arc  cognizant.  My  contract  with  the  Government  is 
simple ;  I  herewith  enclose  a  copy  of  it,  and  would  add  I  have  ever  had 
the  most  implicit  confidence  in  their  liberality  towards  me.  I  have 
never  in  any  way,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  been  concerned  in  gold- 
mining,  gold  claims,  or  gold  companies  in  this  country ;  neither  have  I 
made,  nor  attempted  to  make,  one  single  farthing  by  my  discovery, 
except  from  the  Government,  on  whom  I  have  relied  and  to  whom  I 
have  given  my  services ;  and  now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  the  battle 
has  been  won,  and  I  have  ever  been  in  the  forefront,  am  I  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Messrs  Wentworth  and  M*Leay,  who, 
forgetting  the  dignity  of  their  position  as  senators,  choose  to  indulge  in 
scurrilous  abuse  P  The  first  of  whom  says — •*  Mr  Hargraves  is  a 
shallow  and  impudent  person  ;  "  and  the  latter  "  that  Mr  Hargraves, 
it  was  now  generally  believed,  was  an  impostor,  and  the  sooner  the 
connexion  with  him  and  the  Government  was  cut  the  better."  I  do 
not  consider  that  the  opinions  of  two  members  of  the  Senate  is  of  much 
importance  under  any  circumstances :  I  never  before  even  heard  of  Mr 
M'Leay,  and  should  not  know  Mr  Wentworth  were  I  to  see  him.  I 
certainly  did  refuse  to  take  ten  shares  in  the  "Wentworth  Gdd  Com* 
pany,  wnich  the  vendor  informed  me  would  qualify  me  for  a  director- 
ship, and  that  I  was  sure  to  bo  elected,  and  that  Mr  Wentworth 
was  all-powerful  in  the  Council,  and  that  if  my  claims  should 
perchance  come  before  that  august  body,  he  might  be  the  means 
of  doing  me  much  good,  that  no  was  a  staunch  friend  but  a  bitter 
enemy.  With  reference  to  Mr  M'Leay,  who  has,  by  virtue  of  his 
solemn  engagements  as  a  senator,  chosen  to  designate  me  as  an  impostor 
without  showing  cause,  without  calling  me  to  the  bar  of  that  House, 
without  making  any  charge,  without  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating myself  as  every  felon  has, — but  under  the  cloak  of  privilege  to 
make  use  of  language  cowardly,  undignified,  unmanly,  ungentlemanly, 
and  most  thoroughly  contemptible  to  every  right-mmded  and  honest 
man, — such  a  pitiaole  creature  as  this  should  be  passed  with  silent 
contempt.  *  This,  indeed,  would  have  been  the  proper  and  dignified 
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waj  of  treating  such  a  person,  and  consistent  with  the  high  position 
I  have  gained  oy  the  exercise  of  my  scientific  skill  and  knowledge  in 
the  discovery  and  practical  development  of  the  Australian  gold-fields ; 
but  as  we  are  daily  and  hourly  receiving  a  great  access  of  population, 
many  of  these  worthy  emigrants  whom  the  name  of  Hargravcs  has 
brought  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  will  naturally  say,  why 
this  Har^aves  is  designated  as  an  impostor  in  the  Senate  and  takes  no 
notice  of  it ! — who  is  he,  and  what  is  he  F  or  what  is  the  cause  of  all 
this  ?  I  therefore  am  compelled,  although  reluctantly,  to  say  who  I  am 
and  what  I  am.  Had  such  a  scurrilous  attack  been  made  an^  where 
else  I  certainly  should  never  have  condescended  to  notice  it.  But 
emanating  from  members  of  Council  it  behoves  me  to  do  so,  and  I 
ehall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  leave  you  and  the  public  to  judge  how 
far  I  am  deserving  the  name  of  an  impostor.  Well,  Gentlemen,  I  am 
the  son  of  a  British  officer,  born  on  the  march,  when  Kapoleon 
Bonaparte  was  convulsing  all  Europe.  In  those  days.  Gentlemen, 
everv  man  was  girding  up  his  loins  in  defence  of  his  country — shield 
and  buckler  was  then  the  watchword  of  the  day.  That  was  a  time  of 
tribulation  for  England,  until  the  great  Wellington  delivered  his  coun- 
try. Now,  Gentlemen,  every  man  also  girds  up  his  loins  and  goes  to 
the  field,  but  not  to  the  battle-field  with  his  sword  to  slay  his  fellow- 
man.  No,  Gentlemen,  to  the  gold-field  with  his  pickaxe.  War  is  now 
no  more,  we  are  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace.  I  have  before  told  you  I 
am  a  resident  of  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  this  country,  and  my  pre- 
tentions are  tliat  I  am  a  sane  person,  possessing  an  average  amount  of 
common  senae  in  common  with  my  fellow-men,  nothing  more  nor 
nothing  less ;  and  that  some  seventeen  years  ago,  I  resided  a  short 
time  near  Bathurst  (this  is  known  by  G.  Ilankin,  Esq.,  J.P.)  and  during 
that  time  I  was  once  only  over  Summer  Hill,  Lewis  Ponds,  and  Emu 
Creeks.  I  had  some  slight  knowledge  of  rocks,  and  was  at  that  time 
very  forcibly  impressed  with  the  structure  of  the  country,  but  never 
thought  about  gold.  However,  California  in  process  of  time  sprung  up, 
and  being  of  strong  constitution  and  having  nothing  to  lose,  I  consi- 
dered myself  a  fit  and  proper  person  for  a  gold-field ;  I  could  not  possi- 
bly lose  anything,  and  I  might  gain :  in  fine,  I  was  an  adventurer  to 
the  California  gold-fields.  And  on  my  arrival  there  I  saw  the  same 
class  of  rocks  which  I  had  seen  in  the  Bathurst  country.  I  at  once 
bef^n  to  reflect,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  same  class  of  rocks 
which  produced  gold  in  one  country  would  do  so  in  another,  and  I  at 
once  spoke  my  feeling  on  the  subject  to  my  partner  and  friend,  Simp- 
son Davison,  Esq.,  who  is  now  at  Bendigo.  Mr  Mort,  of  this  city,  is 
cognizant  of  this  fact ;  I  then  wrote  to  Samuel  Peek,  Esq.,  J.P.,  on  the 
subject,  distinctly  mentioning  my  belief  of  the  auriferous  character  of 
New  South  Wales.  This  and  another  letter  posted  at  San  Francisco, 
both  on  the  subject,  are  now  in  the  city  of  Sydney,  and  have  been  seen 
by  hundreds — Mr  Mort,  Mr  Hale,  Mr  Parkes,  and- many  citizens.  I 
still  worked  awa^  at  mining  in  California  successfully,  and  very  mdny 
times  told  my  fnend  Davison  that  he  would  come  over  to  my  diggings 
in  New  South  Wales.  I  then  expected  every  ship  would  brin^  tlie 
news  of  the  discovery ;  however  no  such  tidiogs  reached  us,  and  m  the 
fedl  of  1850,  just  as  the  snow  waa  about  to  commence,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  return  to  Sydney,  and  wished  Mr  Davison  to  come  also, 
assuring  him  that  I  would  point  out  a  gold-field  near  Bathurst.  His 
answer  was,  I  am  in  a  gold-field :  go  you  and  find  your  gold-field  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  then  I  wifl  come  to  it.    I  accordingly  came 
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to  San  Fmncisco  and  took  mj  passage  in  the  barque  Emma,  CaptaiD 
Arthur  Devlin,  a  native  of  the  colony,  who  with  Joseph  Walford,  Esq., 
was  the  owner  of  the  ship,  and  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  on  board 
the  barque  Emma,  I  reiterated  my  previously  expressed  opinions,  and 
boldly  stated  the  object  of  my  voyage,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
Captain  in  particular,  who  frequently  got  up  a  joke  at  my  expense  as 
the  "  Hargravos'  gold-hunting  freak,**  as  he  was  pleased  jocosely  to 
call  it.  I  was  lodging  a  few  days  at  Mr  Underwood's  establishment, 
where  I  entertained  some  of  my  American  friends  at  a  dinner  there, 
again,  before  I  wont  on  board  the  ship.  I  asserted  my  belief  in  the 
auriferous  wealth  of  New  South  Wales.  Mr  Davison  was  jprcsent. 
I  also,  in  a  conversation  with  William  Abercrombie,  Esq.,  on  that  day, 
expressed  the  same  opinions  (Mr  Abercrombie  is  now  m  Melbourne, 
his  address  is  BrasnelVs  Hotel,  Lonsdale  street).  Well,  Grentlemen,  I 
arrived  in  Svdney  on  the  7th  of  January,  1851,  and  went  first  to  see 
my  friend  Mr  Peek,  who  laughed  amazingly  at  my  crotchet,  aa  he  was 

E leased  to  call  it,  and  said  very  many  funny  things ;  and  when  I  told 
im  seriously  that  I  was  fully  aetcrmined  to  carry  out  my  project  under 
any  circumstances  he  said — "  Well,  Hargraves,  if  you  are  surh  a  fool 
as  to  lose  your  time  in  running  about  the  country  where  the  geologists 
of  France,  Russia,  and  Britain  have  been  over  to  look  for  gold,  depend 
upon  it  you  will  certainly  fail,  and  be  laughed  at  in  the  bargain,  and  you 
will  gain  the  reputation  of  a  madman.**  James  Norton,  bsq.,  solicitor, 
followed  in  the  same  strain,  but  not  so  good-huraouredly.  He  said, 
after  I  had  given  my  opinions — "  Well,  Sir,  you  are  a  fool,  I  always 
thought  so,  and  now  I  am  sure  of  it ;  but  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  my 
friend  Iccly ,  who  does  occasionally  get  a  speck  or  two  of  gold  in  quartz, 
and  no  doubt  you  will  agree  very  well  in  your  golden  ideas.*'  This  was 
glorious  news  to  me  to  hear  of  a  speck  or  two  of  gold  in  quarti.  My 
object  was  to  get  away  immediately.  I  thought  every  person  must  see 
with  my  eyes.  I  had  visited  my  friend  William  Spain,  Esq.,  the 
Inspector-General  of  Police,  and  expressed  my  opinions  to  him ;  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  wild  and  unprofitable  underta- 
king, and  endeavoured  to  deter  mo  in  a  kindly  and  smcere  manner.  I 
dined  that  day  with  the  former,  and  there  met  Mr  Clarke,  the  City 
Surveyor,  and  Mr  Bryant,  wine  and  spirit  merchant.  These  gentlemen 
also  differed  widely  with  me  on  the  subject  of  my  intended  tour.  I  mif^ht 
mention  scores  of  other  persons  of  standing  in  the  colony,  but  thmk 
enough  has  been  written  to  prove  my  case  tnus  far,  notwithstanding  I 
am  defending  myself  from  the  grave  charge  of  bein^  an  impostor. 

You  will  now  consider  me,  alone  and  unaccompanied,  to  tne  westward 
of  Bathurst,  early  in  February,  where  I  met  Mr  Icely,  then  on  his  way 
to  Sydney  on  business  of  the  most  important  nature.  I  told  him  there 
was  no  doubt  about  a  gold-field  existing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in 
all  probability  I  should  make  the  discovery  in  less  than  twenty*four 
hours,  and  that  I  Vould  write  to  him.  In  less  than  thirty«six  hours  I 
did  make  it,  and  wrote  to  Mr  Iccly  (private  and  confidential),  inform- 
ing him  of  the  fact,  stating  I  was  convinced  of  seventy  miles  of  country 
being  auriferous.  I  took  the  son  of  my  late  respected  friend  Captain 
John  Lister  with  me  as  a  guide,  not  having  been  there  for  seventeen 
years ;  fences  had  been  erected,  and  I  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  country  to  trust  myself  too  far.  I  told  him  in  confidence,  and 
pledged  him  to  secrecy,  what  I  came  for,  and  on  the  12th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1851,  we  startea  to  Lewis  Ponds.  I  was  full  of  hope,  1  had  come 
ten  thousand  miles  across  the  ocean  cherishing  the  thought  in  my 
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bosom,  and  the  reader  may  easily  imagine  what  my  feelings  were  when 
I  saw  my  old  rocks  again  that  had  cost  me  so  many  anxious  thoughts. 
I  was  full  of  joy ;  and  coming  to  a  waterhole  where  I  could  wash 
(water  being  very  scarce  at  that  time),  I  said  to  my  friend's  son,  "  Now 
we  will  stop  here."    The  horses  bein^  hobbled  out,  and  some  refresh- 
ment partaken  of,  I  said  there  is  gold  where  you  walked  over  to  get 
the  water,  and  now  I  will  find  it.    A  schistose  dyke  ran  across  the 
creek  at  right  angles,  and  with  my  own  hands  I  dug  with  a  trowel   a 
pan  of  earth,  which  when  washed  produced  one  grain  of  gold,  the 
second  one,  third  one,  fourth  one,  fifbn  nil,  sixth  one.     I  said,  this  is  a 
memorable  day  in  the  history  of  New  South  Wales.    My  time  was 
then  busily  occupied  in  intersecting  the  country  to  see  to  what  extent 
the  field  was  likely  to  be.     I  went  alone  to  Wellington,  and  thence  to 
Dubbo,  where  I  again  foimd  gold,  and  got,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr 
Cruikshank,  a  black  fellow  to  show  me  the  country  about  Mitchell  s 
Creek.     On  mv  return  to  Guyong,  I  purposed  making  a  tour  to  the 
Macquarie,  ana  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr  Ijister  took  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  James  Tom,  whom  he  said  knew  that  part  of  the 
country  well.    After  my  return  from  this  journey  I  was  fully  satisfied, 
and  returned  to  Sydney  and  explained  the  whole  matter  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  after  several  interviews  he  requested  me  to  communi- 
cate my  ideas  in  writing,  as  the  Government  were  not  prepared  to 
credit  it.    I  did  so,  and  the  following  letter  (No.  2)  will  show  fully  the 
nature  of  my  engagement ;  and  on  the  very  day  that  I  received  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  letter  (No.  3),  I  received  a  second  letter  from  Mr 
Lister,  informing  me  of  their  progress.    I,  having  instructed  Mr  William 
Tom  to  make  a  cradle,  and  given  full  instructions  how  to  use  it,  pre- 
vious to  my  leaving  Guyong,  then  pointed  out  the  gold-field  to  Mr 
Stutchbury,  the  Government  Geologist ;  and  it  will  be  utterly  useless 
for  me  to  go  on  pointing  out  the  immense  benefits  the  colony  has  reaped 
by  the  discovery,  or  what  it  is  likely  to  do.    This  will  occupy  much 
greater  space  than  you  could  spare  me  in  your  journal,  but  will  occupy 
a  chapter  in  my  contemplated  work  on  New  South  Wales,  to  be  entitled 
'  Hargraves'  Twenty  Years  in  Australia.'    My  travels  in  New  Zealand 
and  California  will  be  embodied  in  it  also.    Now,  Gentlemen,  I  leave 
my  case  in  your  hands  and  those  of  my  fellow -colonists,  and  ask  you 
and  them  how  far  Mr  Wentworth  and  Mr  M*Leay  are  justified  in  the 
cowardly  and  vindictive  attacks  they  have  made  on  me  in  the  Assembly 
during  my  absence ;  and  whether  it  would  not  have  been  a  more  manly 
way  to  have  stated  specific  charges,  and  then  called  on  me  to  answer 
them  at  the  bar  of  that  House,  in  lieu  of  the  course  pursued  by  them  in 
denouncing  me  as  an  **  Impostor  "  under  the  shield  of  their  privilege  as 
senators?     Is  this  fit  treatment  for  a  public  officer  P    IsitjustP    Is  it 
manly  P   Is  it  in  keeping  with  the  age  of  progress  in  which  we  live  P    It 
may  be  natural  to  Mr  Wentworth.    I  believe  he  is  an  enemy  to  pro- 
gress, and,  if  my  recoUection  is  good,  he  opposed  the  railways,  on  the 
f  round  of  working- bullocks  and  pole  drays,  travelling  eight  miles  a-day, 
eing  the  natural  conveyances  of  the  country.    This  will  afford  me  a 
^ood  subject  for  a  chapter  in  my  contemplated  work.     The  natural 
inference  in  England  would  be  that  the  hon.  member  was  300  years 
old  to  talk  such  arrant  nonsense  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    I  now  leave  these  hon.  and  privileged  calumniators,  as  I 
have  said  before,  in  your  hands,  and  those  of  the  public,  to  deal  with 
them  according  to  equity  and  good  conscience. 

You  will  please  reserve  for  me  one  hundred  copies  of  your  journal, 
containing  tnis  letter,  in  order  that  I  may  send  it  to  every  part  of  the 
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fflobc  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  thus  introduoe  Metsn 
Wentworih  and  M*Loaj  to  the  world  at  large  as  two  antipodean  legis- 
lators of  the  19th  ecntory,  whose  ejes  are  evil,  because  a  great  and 
wealthy  people  to  the  South  have  appreciated  mj  serricea  not  onlj  in 
word  but  in  deed ;  and  to  this  people  I  shall  ever  feel  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  in  every  country  ana  everr  place  wheresoever  I  go,  I 
will  drink  their  health  and  prosperity  in  vessels  of  gold,  while  Mr 
M'Leuy  will  be  in  the  mountains  wool  gathering,  and  drinking  out  of 
an  old  bullock's  horn,  which  Mr  Went  worth  will  of  course  say  ia  a 
natural  vessel,  and  more  suitable  to  the  colony ;  and  while  working 
bullocks  and  pole  drays  is  the  Went  worth  motto,  mine  will  ever  be 
Bteam  and  Progress.  I  am,  &c., 

Edwabd  Hammond  Habosayes, 
December,  1852.  Crown  Lands  Commissioner. 

APPENDIX   TO   THE  ABOVE. 

No.  1.  the  letter  here  alluded  to,  is  the  one  from  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Young,  printed  at  page  71. 

No.  2. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr  E.  H.  Hargraves  to  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Sydney,  3rd  April,  1861. 

Sin, — With  reference  to  my  interviews  with  you  regarding  the  dis- 
coveries recently  made  by  me  of  the  existence  of  gold  on  Crown  lands 
in  tho  interior  of  this  country,  and  to  your  suggestion  that  I  should 
comnmnicate  to  you  in  writing  my  views  in  the  matter,  I  beg  leave  to 
state  that  I  embarked  in  the  discovery  at  my  own  expense,  as  a  specu- 
lation, and  as  a  means  of  bott^^ring  my  fortunes  in  the  event  of  my 
search  proving  successful.  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations ; 
and,  so  far,  the  great  hardships,  expenses,  and  exercise  of  my  skill  have 
been  rewarded  ;  and  further,  that  within  the  period  of  my  explorations 
(the  last  two  months),  I  made  very  satisfactory  discoveries  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  precious  metal  in  several  localities  on  the  Crown  lands 
above  referred  to,  and  that  my  first  discovery  was  made  on  the  12th 
of  February  last. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  early  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment, the  following  propositions,  viz..  That  if  it  should  please  the 
Government  to  award  to  me,  in  the  first  instance,  the  siun  of  five 
hundred  pounds  as  a  compensation,  I  would  point  out  the  localities  to 
any  ofiiccr  or  ofiicers  they  may  appoint,  and  would  undertake  to 
realize  to  the  Government  my  representations,  and  would  leave  it  to 
the  generosity  of  the  Government,  after  the  importance  of  my  disco- 
veries and  disclosures  has  been  ascertained,  to  make  me  an  additional 
reward,  commensurate  with  the  benefit  likely  to  accrue  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  country. 

Eequesting  the  honour  of  an  early  answer,  addressed  to  me,  East 
Gosford,  Brisbane  Water,  1  have,  &c., 

Edwabd  H.  HABeBAVU. 
To  the  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

No.  3. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  Mr  E.  H.  HargraTes. 

Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Sydney,  15th  April,  1851. 
Sib,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Governor  to  inform  you  that  his  Excellency  cannot  say  more  at  present 
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than  that  the  remuneration  for  the  discoyery  of  ^old  on  Crown  land, 
referred  to  by  you,  muat  entirely  depend  upon  its  nature  and  value 
when  made  known,  and  be  left  to  the  liberal  consideration  which  the 
Gk>Temmont  would  be  disposed  to  give  it.        I  have.  <&c., 

E.  Dea.s  Thomson. 
Mr  E.  n.  Hargraves,  East  Gosford,  Brisbane  Water. 

After  these  two  letters,  appeared  the  following  semi-official 
'leader  in  the  *  Sydney  Morning  Herald '  of  the  Slst  December, 
1852,  headed  Is  Mr  Hargeaves  an  Impostor  ? 

While  we  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  right  of  honourable 
members,  in  the  discharge  of  their  senatorial  duties,  to  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  speech,  we  must  not  forget  that  even  in  their  case 
there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  liberty  dej^enerates  into  licentiousness. 
Nor  must  we  lose  si^ht  of  the  fact,  that  m  proportion  to  the  value  of 
Parliamentary  privilege  is  the  culpability  of  its  wanton  abuse.  An 
instance  occurred  a  few  days  ago  in  our  own  Legislative  Assembly,  in 
which  we  think  this  privilege  was  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  propriety — ^beyond  the  bounds  of  justice  and  of  truth ;  and  against 
which,  therofore,  as  public  journalists,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
protest. 

We  refer  to  the  observations  advanced  in  the  Committee  of  Supply, 
on  the  15th  instant,  with  regard  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  these 
colonies  are  indebted  for  the  most  important  discovery  ever  made  in 
them  since  their  foundation.     In  discussing  the  question  of  appro- 

Eriating  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  exploration  of  our  gold-fields,  one 
onourable  member  thought  proper  to  speak  of  Mr  Hargraves  as  "a 
very  shallow  and  impudent  person  ;"  while  another  hazarded  the  still 
more  sweeping  assertion  that  **  it  was  generally  beUeved  now  that  Mr 
Hargraves  was  an  impostor.'* 

Whether  the  first  of  these  imputations  was  true  or  false,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  enquire.  True  or  false,  it  amounts  to  nothing.  A 
man  may  be  shallow,  which  is  a  misfortune  rather  than  a  fault,  and  ]ie 
may  be  impudent,  which  is  a  fault  and  not  a  misfortune,  and  yet  do 
good  service  to  the  State.  The  question  before  the  Committee  was 
not  whether  Mr  Hargraves  was  a  profound  philosopher  and  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  but  whether  he  had  a  claim  upon  the  colony 
as  the  discoverer  of  its  gold-fields.  If  it  could  not  be  denied  that  in 
point  of  fact  the  discovery  had  been  made  by  him,  and  that  in  point  of 
justice  he  had  thereby  entitled  himself  to  the  liberal  consideration  of 
the  Government  and  the  House,  to  sav  that  he  was  shallow  and 
impudent  was  mere  impertinence.  It  did  not  touch  the  merits  of  the 
case  at  all,  and  could  have  no  effect  but  that  of  giving  wanton  and 
gratuitous  offence,  not  to  Mr  Hargraves  alone,  but  to  all  lovers  of  fair 
play  between  man  and  man. 

The  other  charge  was  one  of  a  very  different  kind.  It  not  only 
touched  the  merits  of  the  case,  but,  if  true,  swept  them  clean  awa^.  If 
Mr  Hargraves  was  verily  an  "  impostor/'  not  only  had  he  no  claim  to 
any  part  of  the  money-vote  then  under  discussion,  but  he  had  cheated 
the  (xovernraent  of  every  farthing  he  had  already  received  out  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Law  Officers  were  bound  to  prosecute  him  for 
having  obtained  money  under  false  pretences. 

But  what  are  the  facts  P  Setting  aside  the  detailed  statements  con- 
tained in  Mr  Hargraves'  letter,  published  in  our  Supplement  of  the 
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22nd  instant, — although  wo  are  bound  to  admit  that  those  atatementf 
bear  the  impress  of  sincerity  and  truth, — we  appeal  to  the  records  of 
the  whole  Colonial  Press  during  the  last  nineteen  months,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  all  persons  who  have  resided  here  duriufi:  that  interral, 
as  sufficientproor  that,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  Mr  Harffrares  is  no 
impostor.  He  has  proved  what  he  said,  he  has  done  what  he  professed. 
He  made  an  assertion  so  startling,  that  the  colonists  refused  to  believe 
it,  and  his  friends  laughed  at  him  as  a  fool.  He  declared  that  Australia 
abounded  with  indigenous  gold ;  and  several  millions  worth  of  the ' 
precious  ore  has  already  been  exported  from  her  shores.  He  ascribed  to 
these  colonies  a  character  which,  however  incredible  at  first,  is  now 
the  object  of  the  world's  belief  and  of  the  world's  admiration,  and  is 
attracting  population  by  thousands,  and  capital  by  millions.  He  has 
been  the  means  of  doing  that  which  the  lips  of  one  of  his.  very 
calumniators  have  said  will  precipitate  the  land  from  a  colony  into  a 
nation.    And  this  is  an  "  impostor !  " 

But  Mr  Hargraves  can  appeal  to  something  more  formal  than  the 
testimony  of  newspapers,  and  more  definite  than  popular  tradition.  He 
can  appeal  to  official  documents  laid  upon  the  taole  of  the  Legislative 
Council  by  the  Colonial  Grovernment,  and  "  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.'  And  he  can  t^ere  point 
to  chapter  and  verse,  to  dates,  names,  and  all  particulars,  in  refutation 
of  the  monstrous  slander.  Into  these  particulars  we  need  not  enter, 
but  it  is  only  just  to  the  calumniated  author  of  our  great  discovery 
that  we  should  bring  prominently  before  our  readers  the  conclusions 
arrived  at,  with  reference  to  this  case,  by  the  Executive  Council  of 
New  South  Wales.  At  a  meeting  of  this  honourable  body,  held  on  the 
8rd  June,  1851,  several  documents  were  laid  before  the  Council  by 
His  Excellency  the  Governor-General;  whereupon  the  following 
Minute  was  adopted  j — 

"  These  papers  having  been  read.  His  Excellency  the  Grovemor 
consul  t-s  the  Uouncil  as  to  the  immediate  remuneration  to  be  given  to 
Mr  Hargraves,  and  as  to  his  official  employment  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  searches  for  gold-fields  which  can  be  immediately 
worked,  this  being  now  an  object  of  great  importance,  in  order  to 
prevent  disorder  amongst  the  persons  flocking  to  the  mines,  owing  to 
the  limited  extent  of  the  spot  to  which  the  digging  is  now  confined. 

**  The  Council,  after  full  consideration  of  tms  matter,  advise  that  a 
payment  of  five  hundred  pounds  should  be  at  once  made  to  Mr 
Hargraves,  with  an  intimation  that  such  additional  remuneration 
as  upon  further  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  gold-field  may 
be  considered  due  to  him,  with  reference  to  the  value  of  his 
discovery,  will  be  left  to  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

"The  Council  further  advise  that  Mr  Hargraves  should  be 
temporarily  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lauds  for  the  express 
purpose  of^  continuing  to  search,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  for 
furtner  fields  of  employment  for  the  gold-diggers,  and  that  he  should 
receive  during  the  term  of  his  appointment  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  a  day,  with  a  daily  forage  allowance  of  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence each  for  two  horses. 

"  Mr  Hargraves,  being  in  attendance,  is  then  called  in  j  and  having 
given  the  Council  information  respecting  the  gold-field  already  db- 
covered  by  him,  and  the  prospects  of  furtner  discoveries  of  gold  over  a 
▼ast  extent  of  country  which  he  anticipates,  he  is  informed  of  the 
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remaneratioD  proposed  to  be  given  to  him  as  abore  recorded,  and  of 
the  appointment  which  it  is  intended  that  he  should  receive." 

Now,  the  gentleman  whose  claim  as  the  discoverer  of  our  gold  is 
thus  solemnly  recognised  by  the  Executive  Government  is  the  very 
individual  whom  a  member  of  the  legislature  has  opculy  branded  as  an 
'*  impostor ! "  The  question  at  the  head  of  this  article  has  received  its 
answer. 

The  Executive  Govemnient  having  accepted  Mr  Hargraves 
as  the  Gold' Discoverer,  and  admitted  the  date  of  the  twelfth  of 
February,  1851,  as  the  time  of  the  true  discovery,  a  public 
banquet  in  Sydney  to  honour  the  event  was  duly  arranged  for 
the  second  anniversary.      It  was  my  intention  to  have  been 

{resent  at  this  dinner  by  especial  desire  of  Mr  Hargraves,  and 
had  left  Bendigo  in  order  to  be  in  Sydney  on  the  occasion, 
intending  immediately  afterwards  to  accompany  my  late  asso- 
ciate over  the  gold-fields  of  New  South  Wales.  But  no  steamer 
being  in  Melbourne  on  my  arrival  there,  it  was  compulsory  to 
take  passage  in  a  sailing  craft,  which,  meeting  unfortunately 
with  adverse  winds,  did  not  reach  the  desired  port  until  the 
affair  was  over.  From  reading  Mr  Mort's  speech,  however,  I 
learnt  that  an  important  letter  of  mine  from  California  had 
been  shown  to  him,  and  quoted  before  the  Assembly.  In  this 
letter  I  had  reminded  Mr  Hargraves  of  the  understanding  that 
he  should  promote  my  advancement  so  soon  as  he  shoula  have 
secured  the  Government  recognition  of  himself  as  the  gold- 
discoverer.  Mr  Mort,  from  motives  of  delicacy  in  the  presence 
of  his  Excellency,  had  used  the  word  "clerk,"  well  knowing, 
nevertheless,  that  *'Gold  Commissioner"  was  the  office 
alluded  to. 

The  *  Herald*  reported  the  banquet  in  the  following  language : 

THE  GOLD  DISCOVERY  ANNIVEESAEY  DINNER. 

The  Second  Annivergary  of  the  Australian  Gold  Discovery  was 
celebrated  on  Saturday  (12th  Feb.  1853),  by  a  public  dinner  in  the 
saloon  of  the  Koyal  Hotel.  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General, 
the  General  Commanding,  the  Senior  Naval  Officer,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  several  leading  members  of  the  Government,  received 
invitations  from  the  stewards,  and  honoured  them  with  their  presence 
on  the  auspicious  occasion.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  committee 
of  the  Hargraves  Testimonial  to  present  Mr  Hargraves  with  the  golden 
cup  which  nas  been  purchased  out  of  the  funds  subscribed ;  but  most 
unfortunately  the  hero  of  the  day  was  prevented  from  attending  by 
severe  indisposition,  and  the  interesting  ceremony  of  presentation  was 
unavoidably  postponed. 

A  guard  or  honour  of  the  Eleventh  Eegiment,  and  a  detachment  of 
mounted  troopers,  attended  in  front  of  the  hotel  to  receive  the  Gover- 
nor-General. Shortly  after  six  o*olock  his  Excellency,  attended  by  his 
suite,  and  accompanied  by  Lieut.-Gt^n.  Wynyard,  arrived.  Sir  Charles 
was  attired  in  full  uniformi  and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
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appeared  in  oflicial  costume.  The  stewarda  wore  a  distingaiahing  badge 
of  ^hito  satin,  on  which  wore  printed  the  words  "  Gold  Anniyeraarj," 
in  golden  characters. 

The  Governor-General  was  then  conducted  to  hia  seat  in  the  banqnet- 
room  by  the  Stewards,  and  the  chair  was  taken  bj  the  Hon.  £  l)ea8 
Thomson,  Colonial  Secretary,  who  was  supported  on  the  right  by  his 
Excellency  Sir  Everard  Home,  the  Speaker.  Colonel  Bloomfield,  and 
the  Mayor  of  Sydney,  and  on  his  lefl  by  Lieutenant-Greneral  Wynyard, 
Mr  Jnstico  Therry,  and  Deputy  Commissary-General  Coxworthy.  The 
yice-chair  was  occupied  by  Dr  Douglass,  M.L.C.,  who  was  supported 
on  the  right  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  the  Postmaster- General, 
and  on  the  lefl  by  the  Auditor-General  and  the  Solicitor-Genend. 

About  200  persons  sat  down  to  dinner. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  the  company  once  more  to  fill  bumpers. 
The  toast  he  had  now  to  propose  was  the  health  of  His  Excellency  Sir 
Charles  Augustus  Fitz  Boy,  Governor-General  of  all  her  Majesty's 
Australian  possessions.  It  would  neither  be  becoming  in  him,  nor 
would  it  be  agreeable  to  the  Governor-General  himself,  in  their  relative 
positions,  to  say  all  he  could  wish  to  say  on  this  occasion.  But  this  he 
would  say,  that  never  was  there  a  Governor  of  these  colonies  more 
anxious  or  more  solicitous  to  advance  their  interests  in  every  way  in  his 
power,  and  never  was  there  a  Governor  who  had  been  more  successful 
in  this  object. 

The  Govbbkob-Genebal  rose  to  return  his  sincere  thanks  for  the 
honour  they  had  done  him  by  the  way  in  which  his  health  had  been 
received.  When  it  was  proposed  last  year  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  gold  discovery  by  a  general  holiday,  he  had  not  given  his  aanc- 
tion  to  the  proposal,  because  considerable  doubt  then  existed  in  his  own 
mind,  and  in  tuc  minds  of  many,  whether  that  discovery  would  lead  to 
good  or  evil.  But  he  could  now  fairly  say  tluit  it  had  been  productive 
of  the  greatest  good.  (Loud  cheers.)  I?o  one  acquainted  witJti  the 
resources  of  this  wonderful  country  could  ever  have  doubted  that  it 
was  destined  to  become  at  some  future  day  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 
But  its  brilliant  destinies  had  been  vastly  accelerated  by  the  great  dis- 
covery of  gold  ;  and  presiding  as  he  now  did  over  its  interests,  he  felt 
peculiarly  nroud  in  having  been  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  share 
m  the  celcoration  of  this  great  and  most  interesting  occasion.  He 
begged  to  thank  them  again  for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had 
drank  his  health.  His  Excellency  resumed  his  seat  amid  a  storm  of 
cheering. 

Mr  Justice  Thebey,  in  returning  thanks  for  "  The  Bench  and  Bar," 
said,  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  gratification  I  feel  in 
being  present  at  a  festival  commemorative  of  an  event  of  such  momen- 
tous interest  to  the  destinies  of  Australia  as  the  discovery  of  gold.  It 
is  an  event  which  deserves  to  be  ranked  and  regarded  amongst  the 
great  discoveries  of  the  world.  And.  although  the  advantages  it  confers 
may  find  some  small  present  deduction  in  the  inconvenience  it  may 
occasion  to  some  classes,  yet  considerations  of  temporary  embarrass- 
ment and  partial  depression  become  merged  and  obscured  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  tne  great  fact,  that  a  new  element  of  wealth  has  been  dis- 
covered and  added  to  the  many  pre-existing  sources  of  opulence  in  the 
land, — that  its  discovery  has  directed  and  rivetted  the  eyes  of  all 
nationa  upon  na,  and  that  in  exchange  for  our  gold  that  abounds,  those 
natioDS  are  now  engaged  in  commissioning  every  wind  that  blows  to 
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wafl  the  fruits  of  their  industry  to  oar  shores.  Nor  are  these  the  only 
advantages  of  Uiis  wonderful  discovery.  It  has  supplied  us  with  that 
which  we  most  wished  for  and  most  wanted — ^a  multitudinous  immigra- 
tion, by  which  we  hare  seen  compressed  within  two  years  the  arrival 
of  a  population  that  otherwise  would  have  been  scattered  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  And,  again,  look  to  the  harbours  of  Port  Jackson  and 
Victoria,  on  whose  crowded  waters,  within  that  same  short  period,  the 
finest  ships  of  the  mercantile  navies  of  England  and  America  have 
floated.  In  gazing  with  admiration  on  those  sudden  and  glorious 
results,  let  us  not  dim  or  darken  the  brightness  of  the  vision  by  indulge 
ing  in  sinister  and  sullen  iU-bodings  of  the  possible  evils  that  may  be 
associated  with  or  consequent  upon  this  great  event.    To  predicate  of 

Sold  that  it  is  liable  to  abuse,  is  only  to  announce — the  no  very  notable 
iscovery — that  there  is  no  earthly  good  so  complete  as  to  be  free  from 
imperfections.  But  the  great  blessings  of  Providence,  aod  the  aug- 
mented means  which  Providence  permits  human  skill  and  genius  to 
unfold  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  must  be  measured  and  appreciated 
not  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  abuse,  but  by  that  of  those  who 
wisely  use  them.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  no  man  should  seek  to 
heap  up  riches,  because  there  had  been  spendthrift  heirs  who  wasted 
their  iimeritanco.  Sentiments  such  as  these  should  not  damp  our  this 
day's  rejoicing — but  our  hearts  should  bound  with  joyous  nope  and 
humble  confidence  that,  by  wisely  using  the  precious  metal  with  which 
tlie  Great  Giver  of  all  gifts  has  gifted  us,  this  young  and  much-favoured 
country — whose  first  formation  and  seHtement  is  in  the  memory 
perhaps  of  some  now  present — may,  within  the  short  period  of  the  life 
of  man,  so  rapidly  prosper  as  to  equal  the  commercial  grandeur  and 
social  advancement  of  the  older  communities  of  Europe,  which  have 
only  been  brought  about  and  achieved  by  slow  degtees  of  progressive 
improvement  in  a  series  of  centuries.    (Loud  cheers.) 

The  Chaishan  then  requested  that  a  special  bumper  might  be  filled. 
The  toast  he  should  now  have  the  honour  to  propose  was,  in  fact,  the 
toast  of  the  evening.     They  had  met  here  to  night  to  celebrate  that 
great  event,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia.     When  he  considered 
the  shoi-t  period  that  had  elapsed  since  that  event,  he  could  not  but 
marvel  at  the  vast  progress  which  had  been  made  by  these  colonies ; 
he  could  not  but  feel  the  immense  importance  of  those  great  results 
which  had  flowed  from  the  discovery  of  gold — ^results  of  which  he  could 
not  have  had  the  remotest  suspicion  at  the  time.     In  the  month  of 
April,  1851,  Mr  Hargravos  waited  upon  him  with  only  a  few  grains  of 
gold — almost  the  minutest  quantity  that  could  have  been  conceived ; 
so  minute  were  these  grains  tnat  he  could  hardly  perceive  them  without 
putting  on  his  spectacles.    And  yet  all  that  Mr  Hargraves  then  so 
Doldly  predicted  had  come  true.    Never  could  we  have  anticipated  that 
in  the  short  period  which  had  elapsed  173  tons  of  gold,  in  value  above 
fourteen  millions  sterling,  could  have  been  produced  by  the  sister  colony 
of  Victoria  alone.     Such  a  result  it  was  impossible  to  foresee — ^almost 
impossible  to  conceive.     He  had  himself,  indeed,  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1848,  been  under  the  impression  that  gold  would  be  discovered  ia 
this  country ;  and  in  1819  a  nugget  was  actually  shown  to  him  by  Mr 
Smith,  and  exhibited  to  the  Governor- General.    Mr  Smith  claimed  a 
reward  for  his  discovery,  ofi*ering  to  disclose  the  locality  whence  he  had 
obtained  his  specimen.    To  this  the  Government  made  the  same  answer 
as  tliey  had  done  to  Mr  Hargraves,  namely,  that  the  reward  must 
entirely  depend  upon  the  nature  and  value  of  the  discovery.   Mr  Smith 
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was  net  satisfied  with  these  terms,  and  kept  the  secret  to  himself.    But 
Mr  Hargrares  came  from  California,  ana  by  his  practical  skill  as  a 
miner  had  made  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Summerhill  Creek,  which 
they  were  now  assembled  to  celebrate.     Other  parties  subsequently 
claimed  a  reward,  but  by  that  time  300  or  400  persons  were  already  at 
work,  and  the  Government  refused  to  recognise  any  claim  but  that  of 
Mr  Hargraves  himself,  who  was  the  first  individual  who  had  practi- 
cally made  known  the  treasures  that  were  concealed  in  the  boaom  of 
the  earth.     He  had  said  that  ho  did  not  anticipate  the  vast  eflTeots  this 
discovery  would  have  on  the  destinies  of  these  colonies.   Still  less  could 
he  have  anticipated  its  wonderful  effects  on  the  destinies  of  England 
herself,  and  the  whole  of  Europe.    Those  eflTects  had  been  of  a  most 
extraordinary  character.     Already  had  the  immense  supplies  of  gold 
greatly  changed  the  relative  value  of  all  other  commodities  ;  but  its 
most  astonishing  results  were  shown  in  the  extensive  emigration  which 
it  had  induced,  not  only  from  the  mother  country,  but  from  many 
other  parts  of  the  European  continent — ^an  emigration  which  had  been 
described  by  the  leading  journal  of  England — the  leading  journal  of 
the  world — as  assuming  the  character,  not  of  relief  only,  but  almost  of 
exhaustion.     Who  for  a  single  moment  could  have  supposed  that  such 
portentous  results  would  flow  from  the  discovery  of  gold  by  Mr  Har- 
graves ?     But  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  this  discovery  was  an 
abundant  blessing  to  these  colonies  ;  the  plethora  of  gold  had  increased 
the  value  of  every  description  of  property — had  benefited  every  class 
of  persons.  He  would  not  alftsept  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  interests 
themHolves.     Already  the  value  of  stock  and  stations  liad  been  lu^ely 
incroasod  ;  and  those  anxieties  which  naturally  were  indulged  in,  and 
those  difliculties  which  at  first  arose,  had  now  been  entirely  allayed 
and  dinpelled.     It  was  a  matter  of  especial  congratulation,  also,  that 
the  di8(rov('ry  was  made  at  so  opportune  a  period — a  period  when  the 
penal  character  of  the  colony  was  fast  disappearing  -  had  in  fact  disap- 
peared.    A  period  when  the  natural  resources  of  the  colony  had  been 
already  developed  to  a  great  extent — when  an  abundant  supply  of  food 
had  been  actually  in  existence,  to  meet  the  wants  of  thousands  who  had 
poured  in  upon  our  shores.     One  of  the  most  agreeable  considerations 
connected  with  this  event  was,  that  the  superabundant  animal  stock 
which,   to  the  great  regret  of  every  right-thinking  man,  had  been 
necesisarily  boiled  down  for  the  mere  tallow  it  would  produce,  would 
now  bo  applied  to  the  more  legitimate  purpose  of  feeding  whole  families 
of  men.     But  the  prosperity  of  the  goiouy  had  been  enhanced  in  many 
other  ways.     It  was  si)ecialiy  cvinoSd  in  the  large  increase  of  deposits 
in  the  bunks,  in  the  increase  of  their  coin,  and  in  their  note  circulation. 
The  recent  returns  of  the  Savings*  Bank,  an  institution  with  which  he 
was  proud  to  be  connected,  showed  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number 
and  amount  of  deposits,  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
lower  classes  had  participated  in  the  general  prospenty.     Another 
circumstance,  evincing  the  value  of  the  gold-discovery,  was  the  impor- 
tance which  Australia  had  suddenly  acquired  in  the  eyes  of  England 
and  of  the  whole  world,  which  would  never  have  been  the  case  but  for 
the  gold- discovery.     Before  that  event  few  ir.deed  were  those  who 
knew  anything  even  of  the  geography  of  this  great  isl3md  continent ; 
but  now  Australia  was  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  an  emigration  had 
begun  to  these  colonics  which  was  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.     They  had  attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  great  manufac- 
turers of  Yorkshire.    No  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  raw  material 
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of  England's  woollen  manufacture  was  now  supplied  by  these  colonies  ; 
and  by  the  alarm  which  had  been  created  lest  the  supply  should  fall 
off,  the  greatest  interest  had  been  induced  in  England  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  pastoral  interest  of  Australia,  and  no  means 
had  been  lefl  untried  which  would  tend  to  their  conservation  and  ex- 
tension, and  thus  the  pastoral  interests  which  had  apparently  been 
threatened  with  ruin,  would  now  receive  fresh  encouragement  and 
flourish  again  with  renewed  vigour.  It  liad  been  well  said  by  Mr 
Justice  Therry,  that  the  discovery  of  gold  was  liable  to  be  converted 
into  evil ;  but  by  a  wise  and  temperate  use  of  the  gifl  of  Providence, 
it  might  be,  and  had  been,  converted  into  the  greatest  blessing.  To 
these  sentiments,  so  eloquently  expressed  by  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend,  he  would  add  nothing,  but  propose  at  once  the  toast  of  the 
evening — the  great  event  we  are  met  to  commemorate — "  the  Grold- 
discovery  in  Australia." 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  deafening  cheers. 

The  CoL029iAL  Sbcrbtabt  then  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  Mr  E. 
H.  Hargraves,  the  first  practical  discoverer  of  gold  in  New  South 
Wales  (Several  rounds  ot  applause  succeeded  the  mention  of  Mr  Har- 
graves* name).  It  was  not  nis  (the  Colonial  Secretarv's)  idea  to  dero- 
gate in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  philosophical  theories  of  Sir 
Sloderick  Murcnison,  or  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  but  one  fact  was 
undeniable.  It  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr  Hargraves,  who  had 
acquired  his  practical  knowledge  in  California,  to  prove  that  Australia 
was  an  immense  gold-field.  The  first  specimens  wnich  Mr  Hargraves 
had  shown  to  him  were  of  the  minutest  character ;  but  soon  afterwards, 
by  mere  chance,  an  American  gentleman,  who  hod  had  the  experience 
of  two  years'  in  California,  and  to  whom  he  (the  Colonial  Secretary) 
had  shown  them,  assured  him  that  the  specimens  varied  greatly  in 
character ;  some  being  similar  to  the  gold  found  in  the  north  forK  of 
the  Feather  Kiver ;  some  similar  to  that  found  in  the  south  fork  of  the 
same  waters ;  and  some  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Yuba  Kiver.  Now, 
looking  at  the  map  of  this  great  colony,  and  considering  the  extent  of 
the  Bathurst  district,  in  which  Mr  Hargraves  had  stated  that  he  had 
found  these  specimens,  he,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  could  not  be  deemed 
presumptuous  in  entertaining  the  belief  that  if  gold  similar  in  quality 
to  the  gold  of  California  had  been  discovered  in  Australia,  gold  in 
similar  quantities  would  also  be  found.  But  a  very  few  months  elapsed, 
and  the  great  fact  was  realised.  The  local  Government  saw  that  an 
unexpected  emergency  had  arisen,  and,  without  a  precedent  to  guide 
them,  they  prepared  to  meet  it.  Regulations  were  proclaimed,  in  the 
framing  of  which  the  experience  of  Mr  Hargraves  in  California  waa 
found  to  be  of  much  service ;  and,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  that  gentleman  had  been  productive  of  results  to 
the  Australasian  colonies  the  value  of  which  the  most  sanguine  could 
not  foresee.  It  was  with  great  regret  that  he  (the  Colonial  Secretary) 
had  received  a  note  from  Mr  Hargraves,  stating  that  he  was  suffering 
from  severe  indisposition,  and  that  he  should  consequently  be  unable 
to  attend  the  Gold  Anniversary  festival.  He  (Mr  H.)  had  added  the 
expression  of  his  high  gratification  at  being  apprised  of  his  name 
appearing  in  the  list  of  the  toasts  of  the  evening  ;  and  it  was  with 
sincere  pleasure  that  be  (the  Colonial  Secretary)  then  proposed  it.  The 
toast  was  drunk  with  all  the  honours. 

Mr  MoBT,  in  rising  to  propose  the  next  toast,  "  The  Commercial, 
Pastoral,  and  Agricultual  Interests  of  the  Colony,"  said  that»  although 
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the  discoYcrj  of  our  gold  was  of  the  very  highest  importance,  these 
interests  were  no  less  important  to  New  South  Wales.  Our  golden 
fleece,  our  golden  grain,  would  serve  us  in  an  hour  of  need,  when  per- 
haps gold  would  be  valueless ;  and  therefore,  while  we  lauded  the 
discovery  of  the  latter,  we  ought  not  to  forget  what  we  derived  from 
the  possession  of  the  former.  That  the  interests  which  were  included 
in  the  toast  had  been  beneiited  in  a  great  degree,  he  (Mr  Mort)  would 
show  in  a  very  few  words.  First,  as  to  the  commercial  interests. 
The  Commercial  Bnnkinf^:  Company's  recent  dividend,  amounting  to 
no  less  a  sum  than  100,000/.,  must  convince  every  one  connected 
with  mercantile  affairs,  that  the  gold-discovery  promised  to  make  the 
merchants  of  Sydney,  like  those  of  the  once  magnificent  cities  of  the 
Mediterranean—*'  Merchant  Princes."  With  regard  to  the  pastoral 
interests,  he  (Mr  Mort)  would  ask  whether  wealth  was  not  being  forced 
upon  the  squatters  by  the  gold-discovery  P  The  result  of  recent  sales 
or  stations  in  the  southern  districts  proved  the  increased  value  of 
•quattages :  and  in  cases  where  sheep  uad  been  forestalled  at  8s.  or 
IDs.  a  head,  it  was  now  found  difficult  to  buv  them  at  25s.  He  (Mr 
Mort)  would  express  his  sincere  belief  that  there  was  not  a  squatting 
station  in  the  territory  that  had  not,  more  or  less,  increased  in  value 
by  reason  of  the  gold-discovery.  The  stone  had  been  thrown  into  the 
water,  and  one  and  all  came  within  the  circle.  Those  who  represented 
agricultural  interests  professed  to  have  some  hesitation  as  to  the 

§  resent,  but  surely  they  could  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  future.  The 
aily  increasing  demand  for  bread-stuffs,  the  anxious  inquiries  by  new 
arrivals  for  small  farms,  and  many  other  signs  to  which  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  allude,  ought  to  assure  the  agricultural  interests  of  New 
South  Wales  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would  parti- 
cipate in  the  full  extent  in  every  advantage  which  the  discovery  of  gold 
promised  to  the  colony.  Although  not  mentioned  in  the  toast,  he  (Mr 
M.)  must  refer  to  a  fourth  interest,  namely,  Uie  labouring  one.  What- 
ever doubts  might  arise  as  to  the  effect  of  the  gold-discovery  upon 
others,  there  could  not  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  incalculable 
advantages  which  it  had  given  to  the  labouring  classes.  Having 
referred  to  the  matters  which  were  included  in  the  toast  confided  to  his 
hands,  he  (Mr  Mort)  desired  to  say  a  few  words  in  respect  to  the  claim 
80  properly  made  by  Mr  Hargraves,  to  be  recognised  as  the  discoverer 
of  gold  in  New  South  Wales,  and  he  would  state  one  circumstance 
alone  which  the  most  sceptical  must  allow  would  entitle  Mr  Hargraves 
to  the  award  of  all  the  praise  which  his  friends  claimed  for  him.  Some 
time  ago  Mr  Simpson  Pavison,  a  colonist  of  New  South  Wales,  left 
Sydney  for  California,  leaving  him  (Mr  Mort)  to  transact  certain 
agencies  for  him.  In  Mr  Davison's  honour  and  integrity  all  that  knew 
him  had  the  highest  confidence.  It  happened  that  in  Cidifomia  Mr 
Hargraves  and  Mr  Davison  fell  into  some  companionship  and  partner- 
ship ;  but  the  former,  as  every  one  knew,  resolved  to  return  to  what  he 
felt  assured  was  a  gold-field  in  New  South  Wales.  Now,  after  the 
golden  discovery  haa  been  made  by  this  gentleman,  and  the  news  had 
reached  California,  ho  (Mr  Mort)  had  seen  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr 
Hargraves  by  Mr  Davison,  in  which  he  says — **  ^Vhen  you  left  Cah- 
fomia  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  discovering  gold  in  New  South  Wales, 
you  promised  that  when  you  were  made  a  gold  commissioner  you  would 
make  mo  one  of  your  clerks  ;  but  allow  me,  by  tliis  noto,  to  introduce 
my  brother,  to  whom  I  beg  to  transfer  your  promised  good  offices.*' 
This,  as  nearly  as  he  (Mr  Mort)  recollected,  was  tjie  con  touts  of  the 
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note.  He  kneir  Mr  Davison's  liand-writiDff,  and  he  asked  if  any 
stronger  proof  of  Mr  Hargraves's  claim  could  do  found !  With  respect 
to  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  it  ought  to  be  always  borne  in  mind  that 
no  less  than  nine  geologists  liad  previously  gone  over  the  very  country 
where  Mr  Hargraves  had  found  ttie  gold,  but  had  failed  to  discover  the 
auriferous  character  of  the  region  ;  and  further,  that  not  one  aboriginal 
had  ever  brought  in  a  speck  of  the  glittering  metal.  These  astounding 
fiusts  sorely  told  for  their  friend  Hargraves !  With  regard  to  the  sug- 
{^tion  in  some  quarters,  that  the  discovery  of  gold  had  been  a  curse, 
m  place  of  its  being  a  blessing  to  Australia,  any  remarks  of  his,  after 
what  had  fallen  from  Mr  Justice  Tberry  and  the  chairman,  must  be 
superfluous.  Nevertheless,  he  (Mr  Mort)  would  say,  that  he  who  gave 
utterance  to  such  a  thought  was  guilty  of  gross  selfishness.  Could 
that  be  deemed  a  curse  which  elevated  a  colony,  with  its  penal  character 
not  quite  efiaced,  into  a  magnificent  nation? — a  nation  which  even 
England  would  soon  look  to  with  respect.  Who  could  affix  a  limit  to 
the  resources  of  Australia  P  Who  that  had  sons  before  the  gold  dis- 
covery had  any  other  resources  than  to  send  them  to  tend  sheep  in  the 
interior,  or  to  send  them  to  Europe  P  Now,  a  new  state  of  things  had 
arisen,  and  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  were  about  to  build  a 
new  world.  They  would  encourage,  nay  would  raise,  manufacturers, 
engineers,  and  other  skilled  persons,  and  what  was  done  in  the  mother- 
country  would  soon  be  done  here.  Consider  the  genial  climate,  the 
rich  arable  soil,  the  plains  of  pasturage,  the  wonderful  mineral  treasures 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  then  ask,  whether  this  indeed  is  not  "  the 
promised  land."  Who  then  that  desired  to  stimulate  the  enterprise  of 
their  sons  would  venture  to  denounce  the  discovery  of  the  Australian 
gold-fields  as  a  curse  P  To  another,  and  to  a  most  important  point,  he 
(Mr  Mort)  would  next  solicit  attention.  He  had  adverted  to  the  good 
effects  of  the  gold-fields  upon  the  colonists  in  their  capacities  of  citizens 
and  fathers.  He  would  now  emphatically  refer  to  the  value  of  their 
discovery  in  making  good  Christians.  Aill  the  missionaries  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  had  so  zealously  laboured  in  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas  for  many  years  have  done  less  than  must  inevitably  be  done 
in  a  very  short  time  by  the  gold  discoveries  upon  the  great  continent. 
Gt>Id  is  the  main- spring  of  commerce  ;  commerce  is  the  forerunner  of 
civilisation  ;  and  civilisation  is  the  handmaid  of  Christianity. 

Mr  DoMALD  Labnacii  returned  thanks  on  the  part  of  the  commercial 
interest ;  and,  in  alluding  to  the  liberality  of  our  new  tariff,  to  the  great 
and  increasing  demands  for  all  kinds  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce, expressed  his  sincere  belief  that  every  interest  in  the  colony  bad 
been  enhanced  by  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields. 

Mr  William  Bowman,  who  was  loudly  called  for,  returned  thanks 
on  behalf  of  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  interest.  He  said  that  both 
grazier  and  farmer  had  necessarily  watched  with  great  anxiety  the 
effects  of  tlie  gold  discovery  upon  the  rural  labourers.  They  had  m  the 
first  instance  aespondod,  but  he  believed  that  both  interests  now  looked 
at  the  event  as  a  cloudy  morning  bursting  into  a  sunny  day. 

The  local  Press  in  its  comments  especially  noted  that  very 
few  of  the  leading  merchants  or  independent  public  men  had 
attended  tlie  Gold  Discovery  Banquet.  The  Government  offi- 
cials, it  observed,  had  been  the  chief  guests,  and  these  had 
complimented  each  other  in  an  extraordinary  manner.     Mr 
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Henry  Parkes,  a  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the 
publisher  of  the  ^Empire/  Sydney  journal,  explained  the  remark- 
able absence  of  influential  residents  in  the  following  published 
address  to  the  Citizens  of  Sydney  : 

Gentlemen,— On  the  23rd  of  December,  1861,  a  public  meeting, 
convened  by  advertisement,  was  held  in  the  Bojal  Hotel,  presided  over 
by  Mr  Charles  Cowpcr,  at  which  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Ist.  Moved  by  Mr  T.  S.  Mobt,  seconded  by  Mr  Thomas  Hale— 
"  That  a  committee  be  appointed  for  adopting  such  means  as  to  them 
may  appear  most  desirable  for  securing  to  E.  H.  Hargraves,  £sq.,  the 
most  suitable  mark  of  the  approbation  of  the  Colonists  of  New  South 
Wales,  for  the  services  rendered  by  that  gentleman  in  the  discovery  of 
the  great  gold-fields  of  Australasia." 

2nd.  Moved  by  Mr  G.  A.  Lloyd,  seoonded  by  Mr  John  Fairfax — 
"  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  a  committee,  for  the  pur- 
poses named  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number: — Mr  Cowper,  M.L.C. ;  Sir  Osborne  Gibbs ;  Messrs  J.  8. 
Bowling,  R.  Tooth,  r.  N.  Russell.  Henry  Flavelle,  J.  Macnamara,  J. 
Croft,  T.  S.  Mort.  T.  W.  Smith,  T.  Hale,  G.  A.  Lloyd,  A.  Fairfax,  R. 
S.  Ross,  H.  Parkes,  S.  Peek,  J  Fairfax,  J.  G.  Cohen,  A.  B.  Spark, 
Tucker,  Dawson,  Cooper,  and  Dr  Douglass,  M.L.C." 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  last  resolution  I 
cannot  refrain  from  calling  your  attention  to  the  nature  of  its  origin 
and  objects,  as  lending  no  sanction  whatever  to  the  recent  public  enter- 
tainment, which  has  been  held  under  its  auspices.  If  I  were  acting 
only  with  a  view  to  the  vindication  of  my  own  character  for  consistenc;^, 
I  should  hesitate  at  inviting  your  notice  to  a  matter  of  so  little  pubne 
importance  ;  but  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  if  public  bodies,  called 
into  existence  by  your  voice,  and  consenting  to  talke  upon  themselves 
the  duty  of  carrying  out  your  clearly  expressed  opinions,  are  permitted 
to  lose  sight  of  their  specific  objects,  and  engage  in  matters  never  for 
a  moment  contemplated  by  you  as  their  constituents,  such  laxity  of 
conduct  will  speedily  grow  into  an  evil  of  serious  consequences  to  the 
community.  It  appears  to  me  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  preserving 
the  integrity  of  public  business,  that  committees  should  adhere  to  a 
line  of  conduct  directly  promotive  of  their  specific  objects,  and  should 
diverge  from  that  line  for  no  other  purpose,  collateral  or  otherwise. 
Thus  if  a  committee  of  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  do  honour  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  they  should,  I  humbly  submit,  employ  their  whole 
energies  to  that  end,  *'  dismissing  from  their  minds,"  for  the  time 
being,  the  merits  of  others,  though  possibly  greater  and  more  generally 
acknowledged.  Now,  in  the  case  under  discussion,  you  appointed  a 
committee  to  adopt  such  means  as  might  appear  the  most  desirable  for 
securing  to  Mr  Margraves  a  testimonial  of  the  public  regard  for  his 
services  to  the  colony ;  this  exclusively  was  mentioned,  and  this  was 
clearly  defined,  in  your  resolution.  This  business  alone  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Uommittee  for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  On  the 
30th  of  December  last,  a  meeting  of  its  members  was  held,  pursuant 
to  advertisement,  in  the  Royal  Hotel,  and  at  this  meeting  the  appro- 
priation of  the  funds  collected  was  discussed  and  decided  upon.  It 
was  considered,  for  reasons  fully  stated  at  the  time,  that  the  most 
desirable  way  of  testifying  the  feeling  of  the  community  for  Mr  Har- 
graves,  would  be  to  entertain  him  at  a  public  dinner,  when  a  golden 
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goUat,  of  the  Talne  of  260L,  with  tlie  balance  of  the  iubaoriptioni  in 
aorereigna,  ahould  be  preaented  to  him.  The  dinner  waa  accordingly 
appointed  for  the  12th  of  Febmary,  the  anniyersary  of  the  gold  dia- 
ooTery.  Bj  a  reaolution,  mored  by  nimBelf,  the  Secretary  waa  requeated 
to  aend  apeoial  inyitationa  to  aererai  gentlemen  of  eminence,  including 
Mr  Lamb  and  Mr  Campbell,  membera  for  the  city  ;  Mr  Smart,  member 
for  the  Sydney  Hamleta ;  Sir  Charlea  Nioholaon,  Sir  Alfred  Stephen, 
Mid  the  Cblonial  Secretary ;  my  object  in  moving  thia  resolution  being 
to  remove  all  aemblance  of  party  from  the  character  of  the  entertain- 
ment, and  to  make  it  in  fact  a  fair  representation  of  both  Grovemment 
and  people.  Not  being  enabled  to  attend  the  next  meetinga,  I  waa  not 
aware  of  the  business  done  till  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  daily  papers, 
about  a  month  afterwards,  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  all  the  heada 
of  the  Government  departments,  tneir  Honours  the  Judges,  a  number 
of  military  officers,  with  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
hia  Woranip  the  Mayor,  had  been  honoured  with  special  invitations  to 
the  banquet,  and  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  been  requested  to 
preside  on  the  occasion.  By  inquiriea  which  I  immediately  made,  I 
alao  learnt  that  not  only  had  the  members  of  the  city  been  overlooked 
in  these  invitations,  but  that  no  single  citizen  of  any  degree,  excepting 
the  Mayor  and  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  had  received  the  same  comph- 
ment  wluch  had  been  paid  to  the  Postmaater-General  and  Captama 
D'Oyley  and  Wynyard.  The  very  name  and  style  of  the  dinner,  too, 
were  changed.  The  name  of  Hargravea  had  been  exnunged  from  the 
title-page.  The  Committee  appointed  by  you  to  oonsiaer  the  most  suit^ 
able  manner  of  honouring  the  Gold  Discoverer,  had  taken  upon  them* 
aelvea  the  celebration  of  Uie  anniveraary  of  hia  Discovery,  from  which 
they  had  carefully  excluded  even  hia  name.  Your  "  Hargraves  Com* 
mittee  "  had  cooUv  thrown  Haivravea  into  the  background,  in  the 
consummation  of  their  labours.  My  first  idea  waa  to  attend  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  at  least  express  my  own  sentiments  of 
diasent  from  these  proceedings  ;  but  upon  referring  again  to  the  pub- 
liahed  report  of  the  last  meeting,  I  found  that  a  Sub- Committee  had 
been  appointed  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  the  dinner  of  which  I 
waa  not  a  member,  and  therefore,  as  no  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
original  Committee  waa  held,  I  had  no  further  voice  in  the  matter.  The 
dinner  was  henceforth  announced  as  *'  The  Gold  Anniversary  Banquet," 
and  the  idea  of  ita  being  a  dinner  to  Mr  Hargravea  was  industriously 
repudiated  by  the  Committee,  though  it  was  still  understood  that  thia 
presentation  of  the  testimonial  to  that  gentleman  waa  to  form  the  chief 
ceremony  of  the  evening.  On  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  programme  on 
Saturday,  I  found,  however,  with  feelings  of  siirprise  which  I  make  no 
doubt  will  be  shared  by  many  of  you,  that  Mr  Hargraves  waa  not  even 
to  "  play  second  fiddle  "  on  the  occasion,  but  waa  actually  to  be  the 
ninth  peg  provided  by  the  "  Hargraves  Testimonial  Committee "  for 
afler-ainner  orators  to  hang  their  speeches  upon.  The  toasts  of  the 
evening  were  arranged  as  follows  :— 

1.  l%e  Queen. 

2.  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  the  Boyal  Family. 

3.  The  Governor- General. 
4  The  Army  and  Navy. 
6.  The  Judges  and  Bar. 

6.  Prosperity  to  New  South  Wales. 

7.  The  great  event  which  we  are  met  to  commemorate — the  Gold 
Diacovery  in  Australiia. 
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8.  Tho  Honourable  Mrs  Keith  Stewart,  and  the  ladies  of  the  Colony. 

9.  Mr  Hargraves, 

Under  tliese  circumstances,  the  colony  will  not  be  surprised  that  no 
public  man,  with  any  character  for  independence  to  lose,  attended  the 
dinner  on  Saturday  eveninf  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  felt  by  every 
well-informed  Englishman  Siat  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General, 
as  the  representative  of  her  Majesty,  was  rather  insulted  than  honoured 
by  being  invited  to  a  public  dinner,  ostensibly  of  the  citizens  of  Sydney, 
which  was  presided  over  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  Iiis  own 
Gt>vemment.  I  am,  &c.,  Hbi^by  Pabkes. 

Sydney,  February  14. 

Soon  after  the  Sydney  banquet  the  gold-fields  of  the  western 
districts  were  vieited  by  Mr  Hargraves  and  myself,  and  in 
course  of  travel  we  together  attended  by  invitation  a  public 
dinner  in  Bathurst,  especially  given  for  presenting  a  testimonial 
to  my  companion  from  the  local  residents.  The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary at  this  time  was  spending  the  holidays  with  Mr  Icely  at 
Coombing  (a  short  day's  journey  beyond  Bathurst),  where  we 
both  remained  awhile.  Mr  lliomson  declined,  however,  to 
attend  and  take  the  chair  on  this  occasion.  The  *•  Bathurst 
Free  Press'  reported  as  follows  the  entertainment  of  the 
Hargraves  Testimonial  Public  Dinner. 

The  friends  of  Mr  Hargraves  having  determined  to  invite  him  to  a 
public  dinner  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  him  with  a  Testimonial, 
assembled  some  fifty  in  number  in  Mrs  Whitton's  ball-room,  on  Satur- 
day evening  last.  W.  H.  Suttor,  Esq.,  M.L.C.,  by  special  appoint- 
ment occupied  tho  chair,  supported  on  his  right  hj  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  and  by  Mr  Hargraves's  friend  and  travelling  companion,  Mr 
Davison,  on  the  left.  The  vice-chair  was  occupied  by  Henry  Heathom, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  who  was  supported  on  his  right  and  left  by  T.  D.  Sjor, 
Esq.,  and  Saul  Samuel,  Esq.,  J.P.  Everything  in  season  was  provided 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  wines,  not  forgetting  the  champagne,  were 
excellent  of  their  kind.  This  part  of  the  evening's  performances  com- 
pleted and  the  cloth  removed,  the  president  gave  the  following  toasts, 
which  were  vociferously  received : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Prince  Albert  and  the  Koyal  Family. 

The  Governor-Greneral. 

Mr  Suttor  then  rose  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening,  and  said : 
You  are  no  doubt  all  aware  of  the  occasion  which  has  brought  you 
together.  You  are  assembled  to  do  honour  to  Mr  Hargraves  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  Australian  gold-fields,  by  presenting  him  with  a  tes- 
timonial as  a  token  of  your  approval.  Many  classes  have  benefited  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  bv  that  most  important  discovery  of  which 
he  was  the  author,  but  the  class  to  which  I  belong  I  am  sorry  to  say 
are  sufferers  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  would,  however,  be  amongst 
the  last  in  the  country  to  depreciate  or  cry  down  the  gold  discovery. 
The  suficrings  of  the  squatters  I  am  of  opinion  will  only  be  of  tempo- 
rary duration,  and  the  day  will  come  when  they  will  be  partakers  of 
tiie  golden  bounties  of  the  times.  I  am  sorry  upon  looking  round  tho 
table  to  see  so  small  a  number  present,  and  the  more  particularly  so  to 
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obMiTe  alinOBt  an  entire  absence  of  squatters.    Tlio  impression  I  am 
aware  prevails  eztensivelj  amongst  them  that  they  wUl  be  permanently 
injured  ;  my  own  is  that  all  will  be  ultimately,  and  to  a  very  great 
extent,  benefited  thereby.      As  regards  the  gold  discovery,  it  is  quite 
obrious  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  mere  accident.  I'ho  credit  is  doubly 
dne  to  Mr  Hargraves  that  he  came  from  California  to  New  South 
Wales  full  of  the  idea  that  after  extensive  travelling  and  research  he 
should  find  it  a  gold  country.    He  persevered,  and  at  the  expense  of 
much  time  and  labour  was  finally  successful  in  opening  up  the  gold 
mines  of  Australia,  now  proved  to  be  the  richest  in  the  known  world. 
Mr  Hargraves  will  shortly  leave  this  for  the  mother  country,  and  I 
hope  that  during  his  absence  we  shall  continue  to  advance  as  we  Lave 
already  advanced  in  wealth  and  population,  and  go  on  making  new  dis- 
coveries.   Then  turning  to  Mr  Hargraves,  he  pointed  to  the  tea  and 
breakfast  service,  and  said :  I  am  deputed  by  the  Committee  to  present 
you  with  this  Testimonial  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bathurst, 
m  token  of  their  approbation  of  the  eminent  services  you  have  rendered 
these  colonies,  by  discovering  the  existence  of  rich  and  extensive  gold- 
fields. 

The  service  was  then  presented,  upon  one  of  the  pieces  of  which  was 
the  following  inscription : 

PALMAM   QUI   IfBBUIT  PBfiAT. 

Presented  to  Edward  Hammond  Hargraves,  Esq.,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Grold-fields  of  Australia,  by  we  Inhabitants  of  Bathnrst,  in 
token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services  in  opening  up  one  of  the 
most  important  resources  of  the  colony,  and  thus  adding  materially 
to  its  wealth,  and  promoting  its  commercial  and  social  advance- 
ment. 

Mr  Haborates  rose  and  ssid :  Mr  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  express  the  sense  I  entertain  of  the  honour  you 
have  done  me,  or  my  gratitude  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  your 
assurances  of  the  value  of  my  services  have  been  communicated  to  me. 
Gentlemen,  the  interest  you  have  expressed  for  my  welfare  is  the  more 
grateful  to  me  from  the  very  painful  reflections  tnat  have  been  caused 
during  the  past  year,  by  contemplation  of  the  evils  inseparable  from 
the  discovery — evils  that  are  inseparable  from  every  change  which, 
however  beneficial,  has  a  tendency  to  alter  the  condition  of  large  masses 
of  the  people,  and  to  unsettle  many  of  their  most  important  relations. 
That  such  changes  have  resulted  from  the  discovery  of  gold  in  these 
colonics  cannot  be  denied, — that  the  great  increase  m  the  prices  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  has  pressed  heavily  on  all  those  who  are  depen- 
dent on  fixed  incomes  is  deeply  to  be  deplored ;  but  that  therefore  the 
discovery  has  not  been  most  providential  can  be  asserted  by  those 
only  whose  views  of  the  propperity  of  their  country  are  confined 
to  the  immediate  circumstances  of  their  families.  Who  ever  viewed 
the  destruction  of  a  noble  forest  without  regret  ?  Who  would  allow 
his  regret  at  the  desecration  of  the  sylvan  scenery  to  oppose  the  opera- 
tion that  is  to  convert  the  savage  w  ildemess  into  a  fit  place  for  the 
habitation  of  civilised  man  P  Gentlemen,  if  anything  can  add  to  the 
value  of  your  assurances,  it  is  the  complete  refutation  they  afibrd  to 
the  observations  which  were  recently  made  in  the  Legislative  Council 
respecting  my  discoveries.  Of  these  observations  I  am  not,  perhaps, 
here  entitled  to  complain,  but  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  kaow  that 
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they  haye  made  no  impression  on  yonr  minds  which  is  injurious  to  me. 
Grentlemen,  in  connection  with  this  discovery  the  honour  and  glory  of 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  its  existence  have  been  claimed  by  an  iUus- 
trions  scientific  gentleman  in  the  mother  country,  and  b^  a  reverend 
gentleman  in  this  country*  the  former  of  whom  complams  that  the 
latter  has  "  trodden  upon  bis  toes/*  but  I  protest  against  either  of  them 
treading  upon  my  toes,  although  I  have  no  corns.     Now,  without  in- 
tending the  least  disparagement  to  their  scientific  attainments,  or  im- 
pediment to  their  ambition  for  fame,  there  is  one  great  fact  connected 
with  their  scientific  prophecies,  viz.,  that  gold  and  gold-bearing  rocks, 
the  produce  of  New  South  Wales,  were  placed  in  their  hands  previously 
to  those  prophecies,  and  I,  upon  whom  the  light  of  science  had  scarcely 
dawned,  conceived  these  prophecies  to  have  been  very  safely  made. 
It  is  a  weU-known  fact  that  specimens  of  gold  had  been  found  in  this 
country  years  before  the  first  prophecy,  and  long  before  the  reverend 
gentleman's  arrival  on  these  shores.    I  much  re^t  the  recent  injury 
mflieted  on  the  colony  by  the  British  public  having;  been  swindled  out 
of  half  a  million  sterling  by  exaggerated  reports  said  to  have  emanated 
from  this  country ;  if  so,  it  has  been  the  consequence  of  either  villain- 
ous design  or  the  fruit  of  a  diseased  brain.    Let  us  hope  the  latter  was 
the  case.    Australia  needs  no  such  exaggerated  accounts  of  her  gold- 
fields  ;  they  are  rich  enough.    This  half  million  swindle  will  never  re- 
turn the  proprietors  a  half^nny  yearly  per  share,  and  will  prevent 
many  gentlemen  having  really  valuable  auriferous  lands  in  this  colony 
from  making  legitimate  disposal  of  the  same.    When  in  England  I 
shall  always  speak  of  Australia  as  she  is,  and  tell  the  plain,  naked, 
honest  truth  or  the  gold-fields  as  they  are,  and  as  I  always  have  done 
in  thi8  country,  however  valueless  my  opinion  may  be.    Mr  Chairman, 
in  thanking  you  for  the  extremely  bleautiful  tea  and  breakfast  service 
you  have  been  deputed  on  behalf  of  the  town  and  district  of  Bathurst 
to  present  to  me,  I  beg  you  will  assure  the  gentlemen  who  have  contri- 
buted towards  so  costly  a  testimonial  that  I  shall  ever  highly  value 
their  gift,  and  entertain  the  most  grateful  remembrance  of  the  contri- 
butors.   Gentlemen,  nearly  two  years  have  elapsed  since  I  had  the 
honour  of  publicly  announcing  my  discoveij  in  this  town  (A  voice  :  It 
was  the  8th  May),  and  I  perceive  on  this  piece  of  plate  is  inscribed  on 
the  first  line,   **  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat " — let  iiim  who  has  earned 
the  honour  have  it.    This,  then,  gentlemen,  is  your  verdict  after  nearly 
two  years'  deliberation.    I  feel  justly  proud  of  the  possession  of  this 
service,  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  the  birthplace  of  my 
reputation.    Gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  thanks 
that  are  due  to  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me.    Mr  Hargraves 
concluded  amidst  great  applause. 

Mr  Haboraves  requested  permission  to  propose  a  toast.  The  toast 
he  was  about  to  propose  was  the  health  of  Samuel  Stutchbury,  Esq., 
the  Government  Geologist,  an  individual  of  highly  scientific  acquire- 
ments, practical  good  sense,  and  quite  the  '*  Old  English  Gentleman,'* 
who  haa  always  allowed  him  (Mr  Hargraves)  the  full  merit  of  his  dis- 
coveries with  a  degree  of  candour  and  honesty  rarely  surpassed.  He 
therefore  requested  the  toast  to  be  drunk  with  all  the  honours. 
Dr  M*Hattie  responded. 

TheCHAiBHAN  next  gave  the  Commercial,  Pastoral,  and  Agricultural 
interests. 

Mr  Samuel,  being  loudly  called  upon  to  reply  to  the  pastoral  in- 
terests, said,  MrCliairman  and  Gentlemen,  although  not  now  a  squatter 
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I  onoe  was,  and  hare  yet  the  welfare  and  prosperitj  of  that  imtiortant 
■eetkm  of  the  communitj  at  heart.  Bat,  gentlemen,  I  denj*  most 
emphatioally  that  any  pwtionlar  interest  has  suffered  from  the;  sfold 
diicoTery,  and  I  do  so  after  mature  reflection  upon  the  subject.'  ali'e 
eoontiy  never  enjoyed  so  large  a  mcssure  of  prosperity  as  at  the  "k/re- 
ient  moment,  and  we  may  tluink  the  gold  for  it.  True  the  stock-holder. 
has  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  his  labour,  but  the  equipoise  between  hid. 
oatlay  and  his  income  is  restored  by  the  increased  price  which  he 
reoeives  for  his  produce.  Formerly  the  millers  had  the  control  of  the 
grain  market,  now  it  is  in  the  hanas  of  the  farmers.  In  those  times 
UMT6  was  a  superabundance  of  grain,  and  the  prices  were  therefore  low. 
Now  the  supply  is  about  equal  to  the  demand,  and  instead  of  being 
oompelled  to  thrust  his  wheat  into  the  market  as  then,  to  pay  his  rent, 
the  agriculturist  can  in  these  times  afford  to  keep  it  in  the  stack  uutil 
he  can  obtain  a  remunerative  price  for  it.  It  must  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  all  that  the  most  fearrul  alarm  pervaded  the  country  on  behalf 
of  the  sheep-farmers  when  the  news  of  the  gold  discovery  broke  upon 
the  world.  Beport  had  the  sheep  turned  loose  in  the  bush  by  ibou- 
■ands,  but  fortunately,  like  the  alarm,  it  was  ill-founded.  Before  ours 
was  known  to  be  a  golden  land  flock-masters  received  88.  6d.  to  48.  6d. 
per  head  for  their  sheep  and  stations — now  they  readily  realise  12s.  to 
148.  per  head,  and  these  facts  I  consider  conclusive.  The  only  class 
who  had  bond  Jide  grounds  of  complaint  are  the  recipients  of  fixed 
incomes,  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  will  resume  their  natural  posi- 
tions. Existing  interests  have  unquestionably  been  disturbed,  but  that 
disturbance,  like  any  other,  must  gradually  settle  down  into  the  natural 
course  of  things.  Let  every  facility  be  ofi'ered  to  the  working  of  our 
gold  mines,  so  as  to  induce  a  large  population  to  settle  amongst  us,  and 
when  exhausted,  as  they  must  be  in  the  lapse  of  time,  we  shall  then  have 
abundance  of  labour  to  tend  our  sheep,  cultivate  our  farms,  and  to 
develope  the  vast  resources  of  our  country.  Instead  of  a  source  of 
sorrow  or  complaint,  the  gold,  in  my  estimation,  ought  to  be  a  cause 
of  rejoicing.  It  will  moke  this  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  flour- 
ishing empires  of  the  earth,  and  give  on  impetus  to  arts,  science,  com- 
merce, industry,  and  everv  pursuit  which  can  tend  to  a  nation's 
greatness  and  grandeur.  Tne  pastoral  and  agricultural  will  always  be 
important  branches  of  our  industrial  system,  but  whilst  disposed  to 
respect  vested  interests,  I  should  most  determinedly  oppose  any  attempt 
to  protect  or  foster  one  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.     (Loud  applause.) 

Tbe  health  of  Mr  Hargraves's  friend,  Mr  Davison,  having  ocen  pro- 
posed by  the  Vice-Chairman — 

Mr  Davisok,  on  rising,  said,  Mr  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  in  re- 
turning thanks  for  the  very  handsome  manner  in  which  you  have  pro- 
posed my  health,  and  for  the  cordialitv  with  which  it  has  been  responded 
to,  I  must  own  that  I  feel  quite  inadequate  to  the  task  of  suflicieutly 
expressing  to  you  my  gratitude.  I  have  no  pretension  to  excellence  as  a 
puolic  speaker,  whatever  merit  I  mav  possess  as  a  gold-miner.  But  it  has 
oeen  my  lot  to  have  been  associated  with  Mr  Hargraves  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  termination  of  his  Californian  campaign,  and  I  know 
exactly  all  the  operations  of  his  mind  during  that  period,  relative  to  the 
existence  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales,  from  the  first  admission  of  pro- 
bability to  the  maturity  of  conviction.  (Approval.)  On  our  first  arrival 
at  Wood's  Creek — a  tributary  of  the  Stanislaus  Hiver— in  California, 
during  November,  1849,  Mr  Hargraves,  after  some  preliminary  conver- 
sation on  the  subject,  remarked :  '*  Why,  if  this  bo  the  gold  country,  I 


*     •     • 

•      •     • 

•  »  • 
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• 
know  A'  district  precisely  like  it  in  Now  South  Wales,  near  Bathurst." 
(Ch^p9.«)'    In  our  many  conversations  in  California  respecting  the  diffi- 
cvifi^'ot  the  Australian  Government,  and  the  dangerous  position  of  the 
8&c^-bwners  (if  gold  should  bo  found),  Mr  Hargraves  once  remarked 
(thts  was  in  our  tent  on  the  Yuba  Biver,  in  October,  1850),  that  he  had 
•already  considered  all  those  things,  and  we  agreed  in  opinion  that  his 
jSrst  duty  on  discove^  would  be  to  inform  the  local  Government  of  the 
discovery,  and  that  Gold  Commissioners  would  havo  to  bo  appointed, 
regulations  made,  licences  given  to  diggers,  and  I  may  now  say  that 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  the  dements  of  the  licensing  system,  it 
was  then  not  considered  so  much  with  reference  to  its  being  a  source  of 
revenue  as  a  check  against  the  absconding  of  shepherds  or  other  hired 
servants,  which  it  was  anticipated  would  prevail  when  the  existence  of 
gold  (if  discovered)  was  announced     In  the  summer  of  1850  we  tra- 
velled together  over  extensive  tracts  of  auriferous  lands,  from  the* 
Southern  to  the  Northern  mines,  and  during  these  observations  the 
opinion  seemed  to  grow  that  the  district  which  Mr  Hargraves  had  seen 
beyond  Bathurst  many  years  before  must  be  in  every  respect  a  gold 
country  like  California.     (Approval.)     In  September  and  October  pre- 
vious to  his  final  resolution  ot  returning  to  Sydney,  his  daily  gains  were 
from  31,  to  4/.,  which  ho  averaged  with  great  regularity,  my  own  being 
then  about  the  same  amount,  though  at  that  time,  during  a  short  period, 
for  mutual  temporary  convenience,  we  did  not  work  together,  nor  sharo 
our  gold-dust,  although  living  in  the  same  tent.    I  know  that  thoAO 
observations  are  now  of  little  importance,  because  the  fact  of  the  gold 
discovery  by  Mr  Hargraves  is  well  established  by  universal  assent,  and 
by  acknowled.i,Tncut  of  the  Government,  but  they  will  perhaps  aflbrd 
igratification  to  those  friends  who  supported  his  claims  and  pretensions 
at  a  time  when  they  were  not  so  universally  acceded  to.     It  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  relate  what  my  own  impressions  were  at  that  time.    I 
had  left  under  management  a  sheep-station  in  the  district  of  Maneroo, 
near  the  Jingera  ranges,  upon  which  I  had  been  living  some  time  pre- 
viously to  leaving  the  colony  for  California.     The  base  rocks  upon  the 
sheep-run  were  granite  and  schist,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
quartz.    I  knew  that  gold  was  usually  associated  with  quartz,  and  I 
n*equently  examined  there  the  veins  of  quartz  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
gold,  especially  during  the  month  before  last  leaving  the  sheep-station, 
the  first  accounts  from  California  having  then  reached  this  colony. 
Every  new  shepherd  I  employed  would  also  bring  in  pieces  of  shining 
mica  or  mica  slate,  and  ask  me  if  it  were  not  gold  or  a  good  indication 
of  gold.     When  Mr  Hargraves  had  concludea  upon  returning  here,  I 
said,   "  if  our  views  be  correct  respecting  gold  in  alluvial  deposit  in 
New  South  Wales,  if  it  be  anywhere,  depend  upon  it  you  will  find  it 
on  my  run.    I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  the  gentleman  m  charge  of  my 
sheep,  and  you  had  better  search  on  such  and  such  creeks,"  which! 
then  described.     I  had  never  seen  the  Western  districts,  in  whoso 
golden  wealth  Mr  Hargraves  had  so  much  faith,  and  consequently  I 
could  not  form  so  decided  an  opinion  of  them.     The  sequel  of  all  linis 
was  that  alluvial  gold  was  found  by  Mr  Hargraves  in  the  districts  near 
Bathurst  already  alluded  to.     My  run  was  not  examined  until  some- 
time afterwards,  when  it  was  found  everywhere  auriferous,  although 
not  sufilciently  so  to  be  yet  considered  so  worthy  of  digging  as  many 
other  parts  of  the  colony. 

I  regard  this  meeting  as  the  most  important  that  has  ever  taken 
place  or  that  over  will  take  place  connected  m  ith  the  gold  discovery. 
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Hmk  may  be  oUier  meetings  (and  it  is  written  on  the  page  of  futurity 
that  inch  will  be  the  case) ;  those  meetings  may  be  more  numerously 
attended,  or  they  may  represent  greater  wealth ;  but  my  impression  la 
that  Tou  gentlemen  do  not  yet  know  the  full  extent  of  your  own 
wealth,  xou  have  yet  to  learn  your  own  opulence,  more  particularly 
the  landed  interest.  A  flood  of  capital  and  emigration  is  now  pouring 
on  these  shores,  daily  increasing  the  value  of  landed  property,  the  en- 
hanced value  of  which  is  not  so  immediately  apparent  as  an  improve- 
ment in  t^e  price  of  merchandise  or  other  property  which  is  daily  and 
constantly  changing  hands.  As  I  observed,  this  is  the  most  important 
meeting  that  wiU  ever  take  place,  because  it  is  nearer  tlie  scene  of 
aetion,  nearer  the  place  of  the  great  event — the  gold  discovery — than 
any  other  can  ever  be.  You  are  witnesses  of  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  discovery  and  the  developement  of  the  gold-fields.  No 
false  rumours  or  ex-parte  reports  can  deceive  you,  and  your  acknow- 
ledgment of  Mr  Hargraves  as  the  discoverer  is  more  conclusive  on  the 
matter  than  any  other  evidence  can  possibly  be.  You,  genllemeu,  know 
collectively  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  discovery  since  Mr 
Hargraves  landed  on  these  shores,  of  which  I  know  nothing.  I  know 
individually,  as  I  have  explained  (and  there  is  none  other  who  knows 
■o  well  as  I  do),  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  discovery  previous 
to  Mr  llargraves's  departure  from  the  shores  of  California.  (Cheers.) 
The  "  Press  "  was  acknowledged  by  Mr  Farrand,  and  Mr  Sliadforth 
as  usual  grew  eloquent  in  behalf  of  the  ladies.  After  expatiating  most 
poetically  upon  their  softer  <][ualities,  he  compared  them  to  the  uurity 
of  our  native  gold,  the  brilliancy  of  our  diamonds,  aiid  professea  him- 
self to  be  desperately  in  love  with  the  whole  sex.  He  conduded  by 
giving  birth  to  an  original  idea,  which  we  here  record  as  a  study  for  the 
philosophers,  namely,  that  woman,  lovely  woman,  was  discovered 
before  ^old.  The  Cliairman,  Stewards,  and  a  variety  of  other  toasts 
were  given  and  responded  to,  and  afler  a  very  pleasant  evening, 
agreeably  diversified  by  song,  toasts,  and  sentiment,  the  party  broke 
up  precisely  at  midnight. 

Attending  this  meeting  as  I  did  by  special  request,  as  the 
travelling  companion  of  the  gold-discoverer,  my  address  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  complimentary  to  Mr  Hargraves.  I 
have  since  been  told  that  my  aflirmations  on  the  occasion 
determined  favourably  many  persons  who  were  previously 
sceptical  concerning  Mr  Hargraves's  claims  to  the  gold- 
discovery,  and  that  my  recognition  of  his  local  discovery  was 
understood  to  be  a  relinquishment  of  all  intention  on  my  part 
ever  to  put  forward  the  merits  of  my  own  induction  of  the 
generally  auriferous  character  of  the  interior  of  Australia.  I 
cannot  think,  however,  that  my  remarks  at  this  ovation  will 
bear  any  such  construction.  The  meeting  was  especially  called 
to  present  a  testimonial  to  Mr  Hargraves  for  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  particular  district,  and  it  would 
have  been  quite  out  of  place  in  that  assembly  to  have  insisted 
upon  my  own  rights  to  the  general  discovery,  or  to  have 
entered  upon  any  philosophical  arguments  to  have  proved  that 
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the  previous  quartz  matrix  gold -discoveries  were  distinct  from 
the  placer  deposit  cold-discovery.  There  is  not,  however,  I 
may  now  allege,  a  single  assertion  in  my  speech  with  respect 
to  Mr  Hargraves  which  is  not  equally  true  of  myself,  so  far  as 
regards  what  occurred  in  Califorma;  but  rememl>ering  that  ^'  of 
their  own  merit  modest  men  are  dumb,^  I  certainly  did  not 
think  that  before  a  local  audience  in  Bathurst  I  could  especially 
urge  my  own  claims  with  propriety.  The  discoveries  and 
services  of  all  other  persons  (except  mose  of  the  shepherd  near 
Wellington)  were  at  this  time  entirely  unknown  to  me,  and 
entertaining  the  theoretical  opinions  which  I  did  in  opposition 
to  men  of  science,  I  could  not  but  rejoice  at  Mr  Hargraves 
being  called  "  The  Discoverer  of  the  Gold  Fields  of  Australia," 
since  his  hand  had  really  first  demonstrated  my  views  in 
ascertaining  the  presence  of*  the  metal  in  placer  deposits. 

On  our  return  to  Sydney,  being  requested  to  write  a  very 
short  official  report  for  Mr  Hargraves  to  sign,  and  a  carte 
blanche  being  also  given  to  say  whatever  I  cnose  favourably 
of  myself,  I  accordingly  drew  up  the  following  Report  on  the 
Westebn  Gold  Fields  : 

Letter  from  Mr  Commissiohxb  HutOBiivBs  to  the  Colonial 

SXCBBTABT. 

Sydnej,  10th  April,  1853. 
Sir. — I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  you,  for  the  inrormation  of  his 
Excellency  the  Grovemor- General,  the  result  of  ejcplorations  and  obser- 
vations I  have  recently  made  on  the  auriferous  lands  situate  at  the 
respective  heads  of  the  rivers  Turon  and  Cudgegong,  at  the  established 
diggings  on  the  Meroo,  Louisa,  and  Tambfuroora  Creeks,  on  the  River 
Turon,  about  Sofala,  on  the  Wentworih  Gold-field,  at  the  diggings 
at  Ophir,  and  upon  other  auriferous  lands  at  Cooloolah  Creek,  and  at 
Fitzgerald's  Swamp  on  the  Carcoar  Hoad. 

1.  The  head  of  the  Turon  near  Benbullen,  at  the  confluence  of 
Dalhunty's  and  Cuinguin  or  Jew's  Creek,  is  sufficiently  rich  to  pay 
moderately ;  it  has  been  partially  worked,  but  is  now  entirely  deserted ; 
at  a  mile  lower  down  there  appears  but  little  alluvial  drift ;  the  vertical 
schist  is,  however,  rich  in  gold  in  some  places,  and  the  gold  grains  are 
of  tolerably  large  size. 

2.  The  Cudgegong  Biver  about  Tannabutta  and  its  small  tributaries 
is  everywhere  auriferous,  although  nowhere  proved  to  be  particularly 
rich  or  apparently  likely  to  be  so ;  the  neighbouring  hills  bear  evidence 
of  great  igneous  action ;  the  alluvial  drift  in  the  river  is  considerable 
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in  qnaniitjr,  and  remarkable  for  being  imperfectly  waterwom ;  the 
ihingle  and  gravel  conaitt  chiefly  of  fragmenta  of  slate  and  trap,  with 
the  aharper  anglea  onlj  worn  smooth  by  attrition. 

8.  On  the  Meroo,  the  Lonisa,  and  Tambaroora  the  diggings  bear 
efery  eridence  of  rich  gold  deposits  being  in  the  beds  of  the  creeks,  on 
the  Borfiuse  of  the  slopes,  and  probably  in  hill- digging,  the  last  being 
afanoat  untried.  These  diggings  bear  much  resemblance  to  those  of 
Bendigo  in  Victoria.  Water  being  now  scarce,  the  diggers  here  are 
finr  in  number, 

4.  The  company  working  on  the  "Great  Nugget  Quarts  Vein" 
are  diligently  endeayouring  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  value  of  this 
ekim,  and  are  now  in  course  of  establishing  more  extensive  machinery 
than  is  at  present  in  operation.  It  appears  extremely  doubtful  that  this 
Tein  will  ever  repay  the  capital  that  has  been  expended  upon  it. 

6.  The  bed  of  the  River  Turon  for  some  miles  above  and  below  Sofala 
is  proving  to  be  very  rich  generally ;  all  the  diggers  arc  doing  well. 
The  want  of  snfiBcient  fall  for  the  water,  with  the  looseness  and  great 
depth  of  the  gravel  and  shingle,  present  serious  impediments  to  its 
profitable  working,  and  the  river  will  probably  not  decrease  in  yield  of 
gold  for  two  or  three  diy  seasons,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
diggers  employed  upon  it ;  the  table  land  for  some  miles  on  the  south 
of  the  river  is  highly  auriferous,  and  diy  diggings  exist  at  the  heads  of 
several  gullies.  An  abuse  oi  some  magnitude  exists  by  reason  of  indi- 
vidual diggers  claiming  several  allotments  in  different  situations,  each 
of  the  size  allowed  to  one  person,  to  the  great  disadvantage  and  incon- 
Tenience  of  persons  newly  arrived,  who  can  find  no  unclaimed  ground 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  although  large  tracts  remain  comparatively 
untouched ;  a  system  of  registry  would  probably  remedy  this  abuse. 

6.  The  Wentworth  Gold-field,  at  Frederick's  Valley,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  surfacing  around  the  base  of  a  hill,  the  auriferou8  earth  being 
but  a  few  feet  in  depth,  and  containing  gold-bearing  boulders  of  a 
ferruginous  character ;  the  gold-impregnated  earth  is  not,  I  think, 
likely  to  be  so  rich  or  so  deep  towards  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  one 
shaft  sunk  upwards  of  thirty  feel  deep  into  the  bed-rock  is  evidently 
far  below  the  gold-bearing  ledge ;  and  one  small  hole,  said  to  have  been 
rich  in  gold  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  from  the  surface,  is  efiectually 
secured  from  further  observation  by  having  a  large  number  of  heavy 
logs  placed  directly  over  it ;  there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  immediate 
working  of  this  field,  the  most  simple  processes  being  sufficient  for 
obtaining  the  bulk  of  the  gold,  although  it  might  be  found  aflerwards 
profitable  to  crush  and  again  wash  the  refuse  of  the  first  washing. 
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7»  At  Ophir  the  few  diggers  remaining  are  all  doing  exceedingly  well, 
and  there  is  abundance  of  room  for  more  diggers. 

8.  At  Coloolah  Creek  the  digging  is  remunerative,  and  some  deserted 
diggings  on  Fitzgerald's  Creek  will  pay  moderately  ;  at  Dunn*s  Plains 
some  gold  was  also  found. 

9.  I  haye  been  much  assisted  in  these  observations  by  the  opinion  of 
my  former  partner  in  California,  Mr  Simpson  Davison,  whose  expe- 
rience extends  over  three  years  in  the  gold-mines  of  California,  with 
some  months'  practice  in  the  gold-mines  of  Victoria,  and  who  had 
acquired  by  personal  observation  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  general 
geological  structure  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

10.  The  small  number  of  diggers  in  the  Western  Fields  may  be 
attributed  to  the  restless  and  migratory  habits  of  diggers,  and  to  the 
supposed  superiority  in  richness  of  gold-fields  on  the  Ovens  Hiver, 
more  than  to  any  other  cause. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

£.  H.  Habobaves. 
The  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

The  alleged  auriferous  veinstone  on  the  Wentworth  Gold- 
field,  as  represented  by  the  promoters  of  a  public  company  for 
working  this  field,  not  being  confirmed  by  us  in  this  official 
statement,  our  observations  upon  it,  together  with  the  remarks 
on  the  Great  Nugget  Vein  (a  veinstone  of  which  I  enter- 
tained no  very  favourable  opinion,  and  the  correctness  of  both 
views  have  since  been  thoroughly  substantiated),  led  to  the 
following  correspondence  in  the  public  prints.  Some  further 
account  of  the  mines  alluddd  to  in  the  following  letters  is 
given  in  Appendix  E. 

The  public  correspondence  between  Saul  Samuel,  Esq., 
J. P.,  and  E.  H.  Hargraves,  Esq.,  Crown  Commissioner  for 
Gold  Exploration,  appeared  in  the  '  Herald  '  thus  addressed  to 
the  Editors,  on  the  subject  of  The  Great  Nugget  Vein. 

Gentlemen,— My  attention  lias  been  called  to  a  paragraph  in  Mr 
Hargraves's  letter  to  the  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary^jpublished 
in  the  '  Herald '  of  the  14th  instant,  and  to  a  letter  from  Mr  H^graves, 
in  the  '  Herald '  of  the  28th  instant,  iu  reply  to  one  from  Mr  E.  J. 
Spence  (the  Manager  of  the  G.  N.  Q.  V.  Gold  Mines). 

The  opinions  expressed  by  Mr  Hargraves  relative  to  the  Great 
Nugget  Vein  has  oc^iasioned  me  some  surprise,  as  that  gentleman  a 
few  weeks  since  informed  me,  at  Mr  Sub-Commissioner  Buchanan's 
residence  at  Ophir,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  nor  experience  in  quartz- 
omsliin^,  and  referred  me  for  information  on  this  subject  to  his  friend 
Mr  DaYisoQ  (then  present),  who  had  recently  retomea  from  CaUfomia. 
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It  it  only  B  short  time  since  that  Mr  Harding,  the  Manager  of  the 
Aostralasian  Gold  Mining  Company,  condemned  all  the  quartz  reins 
in  this  colony  as  worthless,  and  that  without  giving  one  a  single  trial. 

I  should  not  have  stepped  out  of  my  way  to  notice  this  matter  did  I 
■ot  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  the  colony ;  statements  like  these 
being  calculated  to  prevent  the  development  o(  our  mineral  resources. 
A  visit  to  the  two  quartz- veins  now  being  worked  will  convince  the 
most  sceptical  of  the  existence  of  quantities  of  rich  gold  ore. 

I  am,  &c., 

Sydney,  May  30,  1853.  Saul  Samuel. 

The  reply  of  Mr  Hargraves  being  as  follows,  and  headed 
Mb  Saul  Samuel  and  the  Great  Nugget  Vein. 

Gevtlbmbv, — With  reference  to  Mr  Saul  Samuel's  letter  which 
appeared  in  this  morning's  '  Herald/  I  beg  permission  to  make  a  brief 
reply,  and  if  granted,  I  promise  you,  if  the  Great  Nugget  should  be 
thrown  at  my  head,  I  will  not  again  trouble  you.  Mr  Samuel  in  his 
second  paragraph  asserts  positively  that  I  stated  to  him,  Xhtit  I  /lad  no 
knowledge  or  experience  in  quartz- crushing,  and  referred  him  to  my 
friend  Davison,  who  had  recently  returned  from  California.  I  must 
congratulate  Mr  Samuel  on  his  very  retentive  memory  in  recollecting 
the  exact  words.  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  made  use  of  them  ;  probably 
he  took  a  note  aud  got  it  attested  under  the  Commissioner's  seal  of 
office.  The  language  is  very  unlike  anything  I  should  have  been 
likely  to  say  on  such  an  occasion,  and  not  having  the  slightest  recollec- 
tion of  the  circumstance  I  have  no  desire  to  make  any  uncharitable 
remark  thereon. 

While  in  the  Western  District  I  have  frequently  been  thus 
questioned,— Mr  Hargraves^  what  do  you  think  of  the  Great  Nugget 
VeinP  What  do  you  think  of  the  Peel  Kiver  Mining  Company  P 
What  do  you  think  of  the  Wentworth  Gold  Field  P  &c. 

I  have,  m  order  to  get  rid  of  an  unpleasant  topic,  referred  them  to 
zny  friend  Davison,  saying  he  had  recently  returned  from  California, 
and  had  seen  more  quartz  gold -mining  than  I  had,  consequently  was 
more  conversant  with  it,  but  I  nelieved  in  that  country  such 
speculations  had,  with  one  exception,  crushed  the  proprietors  (i  mean*, 
ruined  them  in  a  pecuniary  view)  not  absolutely  crushed — aud  made 
them  into  pancakes. 

With  respect  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Harding,  which  Mr  Samuel 
quotes,  I  having  nothing  to  do  with,  neither  do  I  subscribe  to  them ; 
but  in  the  present  state  of  the  labour  market  I  think  Mr  Hardine 
acted  wisely  not  to  commence  operations,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will 
receive  the  thanks  of  his  constituents  for  the  sound  discretion  exercised 
by  him  on  their  behalf  in  this  respect. 

With  regard  to  the  last  paragraph  in  Mr  Samuel's  letter,  he  says 
*'  I  should  not  have  stepped  out  of  my  way  to  notice  this  matter  did  I 
not  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  the  colony ;  statements  like  these 
being  calculated  to  prevent  the  development  of  our  mineral  resources." 
In  reply  thereto,  1  beg  to  observe  that  few  persons  step  out  of  their 
way  except  having  some  object  in  view.  Mr  Samuel  professes  to  have 
done  so  purely  for  his  country's  good  :  I  therefore  trust  his  labours  in 
this  direction  will  be  justly  appreci  ted.  With  regard  to  gold  com- 
panies in  general,  as  at  presenl;,con8tituted,  and  the  state  of  the  labour 
market  in  this  country,  1  do  not  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  them. 
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The  exaggerated  accoiints  of  AoBtralia's  wealth,  I  beliere,  will  pro- 
duce a  rast  amount  of  misery,  for  which  the  originators  of  some  gold 
comDanies  will  occupy  prominent  and  unenviable  situations.  It  is 
fearful  to  contemplate  the  frauds  that  have  been  perpetrated  on  tho 
simple  and  unwary,  the  many  happy  homes  that  have  been  broken  up, 
— the  numbers  of  my  fellow-men  now  being  wafted  across  the  ocean, 
full  of  hope  bright  as  the  morning  star,  on  the  faith  of  statements 
evident  to  me  quite  visionary ;  and  this  faith  grounded  on  the  charac- 
ter and  reputation  of  individuals  whose  standing  and  previous  good 
name  have  gained  for  them  the  tongues  of  good  report.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing, some  are  blameless,  and  of  spotless  reputation  (and  sincerely 
believe  in  the  legitimacy  and  profitable  nature  of  the  undertaking), 
others  are  faithless,  designing,  and  dishonest,  and,  in  my  estimation, 
much  worse  than  highway  robbers,  and  the  only  distinction  I  can  see 
between  the  two  is,  that  one  robs  according  to  law,  and  escapes  with 
his  spoil,  and  the  other,  if  caught,  goes  to  a  jury,  and  is  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law.  I  hold  the  latter  to  be  the  most  honest  and 
honourable  man  of  the  two. 

In  conclusion,  it  affords  me  inestimable  pleasure  to  say  that,  during 
the  exciting  scenes  and  circumstances  of  the  past  two  years,  I  have  no 
desire  to  recall  a  single  opinion  I  have  given  in  aunferous  matters, 
although  I  sincerely  hope  time  will  prove  me  in  error  in  some,  or  the 
cry  of  the  orphan  will  oe  heard,  and  the  widow's  tear  seen  in  con- 
nection with  this  (to  me  painful)  subject,  on  which  I  have  most  reluc- 
tantly been  drawn  into  controversy. 

I  have  now  only  to  reiterate  my  promises  of  not  answering  or  noticing 
any  further  communications  under  any  circumstances,  and  to  remind 
my  friends  who  have  of  late  made  a  general  target  of  me,  that  firing 
blank  cartridge  sometimes  in  return  brin^  a  real  shot,  and  that  it  is 
easier  to  penetrate  a  fortress  made  of  calico  than  one  constructed  of 
granite.  I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 

Sydney,  1st  June,  1853.  £.  H.  HABasi.VES. 

The  following  extracts,  taken  from  a  report  by  Mr  Hargraves 
on  the  Victoria  Gold  Fields  (after  his  first  visit  to  that  colony) 
appeared  next  in  order  of  publication  in  the  local  newspapers  ; 
tney  are  not  here  reproduced  for  the  purpose  of  wantonly  expos- 
ing them  to  literary  or  scientific  criticism,  but  since  the  document 
is  the  last  official  record  of  exploration  made  by  Mr  Hargraves, 
and  it  contains  theoretical  allusions,  it  may  be  fairly  supposed 
to  be  an  exposition  of  the  theoretical  views  adopted  by  the 
writer  at  the  time  of  its  date.  Mr  Hargraves's  **  own  theory  " 
subsequently  published  (after  his  being  furnished  with  my  parti- 
cular tlieory  in  writing)  differs  matenally  from  the  one  given 
in  this  report,  and  I  publish  these  extracts  in  order  to  enable 
the  reader  to  compare  the  two.  The  London  *  Times '  pro- 
nounced this  report  to  be  a  **  precious  document,"  but  the 
leading  semi-ofiScial  journal  in  Sydney  wrote,  as  usual,  a  strong 
article  in  its  defence. 
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Beport  from  ICr  ComcusioirsB  Haboratis  to  the  Hon.  the  Colonial 
Secbbtabt  on  the  Qold-fields  of  Aastralia  Felix. 

Sydney*  17th  December,  1862. 
Six,— With  reference  to  my  letter,  dated  251h  of  October,  reporting 
on  Spring  Creek,  I  would  add,  it  appears  by  the  upraising  of  the 
mnite  that  a  large  portion  of  the  schist  and  quartz  country  has  been 
ahot  off  to  the  southward  on  the  granite  country,  which  would  appear 
to  account  for  the  diggings  lower  down  the  Creek,  as  I  was  not 
able  to  detect  the  presence  of  gold  in  granite,  although  I  searched 
diligently ;  the  rock  is  homblendic,  and  oi  the  same  class  as  the  granite 
of  Araluen.         *  *  .  *  *  * 

8.  On  nearing  the  Campaspie  Biver,  the  whole  country,  for  ton  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  is  covered  with  trapa.  From  that  point 
to  Sheepwash  Creek,  five  miles  from  Bendigo,  the  country  is  precisely 
•imilar  to  the  Abercrombie,  near  Mulgunnia,  except  the  limestone ; 
and  the  approach  to  this  place  of  such  extraordinary  richness  presents 
no  striking  feature  different  from  other  gold  countries.  The  Kmu,  £x, 
and  Sheepwash  Creeks  produce  gold  in  small  quantity  in  the  shingle 
below  the  alluvium. 

9.  From  the  Sheepwash  Creek  to  Bendigo  the  rocks  are  quartz, 
schistose,  mica,  and  talc,  ironstone,  shale,  and  granular  quartz  in  great 
abundance.  The  quartz  hills  bordering  the  oiggings  are  quite  a  fao> 
simile  of  the  Abercrombie  coimtry.  You  first  strike  the  back  creek, 
where  a  good  deal  of  ground  (good  to  all  appearance)  has  not  bc^n 
tried.  Some  few  hun(&eds  are  working  well  satisfied  with  results. 
You  then  pass  over  a  small  ridge  and  come  in  sight  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's camp  on  Bendigo  Creek,  which  is  very  prettily  situated  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  Bendigo  Creek,  and  very  extensive  diggings  called 
the  Bendigo,  and  the  trading  camp. 

10.  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  country ;  the 
whole  flat  and  the  adjoining  gullies  appear  to  have  been  submerged. 
The  stratums  appear  m  the  order  of  tlieir  gravitv,  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  nothing  short  of  the  general  deluge  could  account  for  such  a 
deposit.  The  breaking  up  of  the  deep  by  volcanic  agency  and  reced- 
ing of  the  waters,  as  at  no  other  period  of  the  world  s  era  does  history 
furnish  us  witli  sufficient  data  to  ground  a  belief  that  such  effects  could 
be  produced  by  any  other  cause.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  spurs  of 
the  first  range  beyond  the  bay  inland,  as  here  again  abundant  proof  is 
visible  of  a  very  recent  upraisinjj^  of  a  great  extent  of  country  by  vol- 
canic agency.  The  basaltic  sconro  and  trap,  at  and  near  Melbourne, 
contain  the  fossil  remains  of  testacea,  of  the  same  species  as  those  now 
inhabiting  the  waters  of  the  Bay,  as  must  at  once  be  seen  by  the 
most  superficial  observant. 

14.  In  the  Commissioner's  Gully  the  gold  is  found  on  the  pipe-day 
in  a  ferruginous  soil,  apparently  burnt,  and  under  shale  and  ironstone ; 
bIbo,  in  a  clay  slate.  Tne  holes  are  on  an  average  twelve  feet.  Ben- 
digo Creek,  Golden  Gully,  Tippcrary  Flat,  and  Kangaroo  Gully  are  of 
similar  formation,  and  have  proved  very  rich.  A  great  portion  remains 
yet  un worked.  The  schistose  rocks  crop  out  on  the  hills  in  a  north 
and  south  direction,  and  are  covered  up  in  the  valley  to  the  depth  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet ;  these  rocks  have  not  been  struck,  and  I 
should  look  for  a  deposit  in  them,  even  afYer  parsing  through  the  pipe* 
clay.  The  slate  anu  clay  where  the  gold  is  deposited  is  at  times  quite 
black  ;  caused,  apparently,  from  condensed  smoke  during  the  subter- 
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raneons  fires.  I  visited  Long  Gnlly,  Califomia,  Peg  Leg,  Eagle 
Hawk,  Napoleon,  Beelzebnb,  Deyil's,  Ceylon,  Derwcnt,  DeTonsliire, 
and  Wliite  Horse,  and  had  I  seen  this  country  before  it  had  been 
worked,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  a  field  of  such  extraordinary 
richness  as  it  has  proved  to  be.  A  great  deal  of  ground  remains 
un worked,  with  as  ^ood  a  chance  of  success  as  otliers  have  ipet  with  in 
working  the  adjoining  ground.  The  whole  country,  for  twelve  miles 
in  diameter,  is  of  the  same  geological  structure  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt 
the  richness  of  the  Abercrombie  Mountains,  and  feel  thoroughly  con- 
vinced  that  the  gold  deposits,  both  in  Australia  and  Australia  Felix, 
are  far  more  extensive  than  the  most  sanguine  anticipate.  The  only 
now  feature  I  have  observed  here  is  the  White  Hills. 

15.  The  White  Hills  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Bendigo  Creek. 
These  hills  present  a  new  feature  in  gold-mining  in  Australia.  They 
are  covered  with  small  quartz,  ironstone,  and  broken  slate ;  almost  im- 
mediately below  the  surface  there  is  a  conglomerate,  hard  as  stone, 
which  is  pierced  through  with  great  labour  at  various  depths  from  five 
to  twenty  feet.  The  auriferous  deposit  is  in  a  concretionary  substance, 
immediately  above  the  ledge,  which  appears  to  be  chalk,  and  occasionally 
pipe-clay.  The  mode  of  working  is  to  sink  some  five  feet  through  the 
chalk  or  clay,  as  the  case  mav  be,  and  work  the  roof  with  gads  and 
hammer.  Some  loads  carefully  taken  o£f,  I  am  informed  on  good 
authority,  yielded  51bs.  weight  of  gold :  fi fly  buckets  to  the  load.  The 
washing-stuff  is  verjr  hard  to  be  got,  and  ought  to  be  well  crushed  and 

rddled  before  washing.  Two  loads  washed  produced  50  oz.,  one  load 
oz.,  two  loads  2  oz. ;  mica  schist  runs  through  the  clay  in  some 
places,  in  very  fine  lamina;,  sometimes  perfect  and  hard  near  the  base 
of  the  hill.  Some  little  surfacing  has  been  done  on  the  south-west 
side  ;  specimens  Nos.  3  to  13  will  show  the  nature  of  this  deposit.  I 
would  add  the  conglomerate  through  which  the  miners  sink  does  not 
contain  a  suflicient  quantity  to  pay  just  now ;  but  it  is  deposited  chicfiy 
on  the  ledge ;  No.  14  will  show  a  sample  of  dean  gold  from  that 
locality;  No.  16,  the  produce  of  about  two  ounces  of  refuse;  No.  16, 
a  specimen  from  the  Whito  Hills  on  the  Mokelumne  Kiverin  California, 

given  to  me  by  my  friend  and  mining  partner,  while  in  California, 
impson  Davison,  Esq.,  who  is  now  operating  here  on  the  White  Hills. 
The  depths  are  much  greater  in  the  California  White  Hills,  and  wash- 
ing-stun not  so  rich ;  the  formation  is  something  similar  ;  they  were 
not  known  to  be  auriferous  when  I  leA;  California,  and  most  likely  have 
been  discovered  here  by  some  Califomian  accustomed  to  working  in  the 
Whito  Hills  of  that  country. 

16.  I  have  not  seen  any  quartz  veins  here  ;  the  tops  of^  the  hills  are 
capped  with  quartz,  and  are  what  miners  call  "Califomian  Tops.*' 
Threads  of  quartz  running  parallel  with  the  schist  are  rich  in  gold  in 
most  of  thorn ;  specimens  Nos.  17  and  18  are  the  produce  of  one  of 
these  threads,  sixteen  feet  below  the  surface.  I  have  seen  sandstone  in 
an  horizontal  position,  full  of  quartz  crystals,  at  various  depths, 
generally  deep. 

17.  On  leaving  Bendigo  Creek,  about  five  miles  towards  Mount 
Alexander,  the  country  alternates  occasionally  with  trap ;  you  then 
pass  into  a  granite  country,  until  within  three  miles  of  the  Camp  at 
Forest  CreeL,  Mount  Alexander,  where  there  is  a  crop  out  of  basaltic 
whinstone,  which  you  lose  almost  immediately^  and  come  into  the 
schists  and  quartz  on  Barker^s  Creek,  where  a  good  number  of  miners 
are  working  with  tolerable  sucoess. 
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18.  These  digginfi^  are  known  as  Mount  Alexander,  but  properly 
■hoold  be  called  Mount  Byng,  being  so  named  bj  the  discoverer  of 
Anatralia  Felix,  Sir  Thomas  L.  Mitchell,  Surveyor-General  of  New 
South  Wales ;  they  are  about  from  seven  to  nine  miles  in  diameter, 
and  oomprise  Forest  Creek,  Fryer's,  Barker's,  and  Campbell's,  Moor 
Pok  Gully,  and  the  usual  number  of  diggers*  names  for  flats,  hills, 
and  gullies.  Forest  Creek  has  been  most  extensively  worked,  the  rich- 
ness of  which  has  often  been  recorded.  The  country  here  is  of  a  pecu- 
liar striking  character,  and  much  resembles  some  parts  of  Summer 
Hill ;  compact  schist  cropping  out  on  the  side  hills,  and  running  at 
right  angles  across  the  creek,  granular  and  fragmentary  quartz  on  the 
surface,  also  ironstone  and  chlorite  schist  in  fine  laminsp  at  the  base  of 
the  hills.  The  deposit  here  is,  as  at  Bendigo,  on  the  ledge,  in  a  ferru- 
ffinouB  gravel ;  specimens  Nos.  10  and  20  show  the  gold  in  what  is 
nere  caUed  ironstone ;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  conglomerate  of  quartz 
isrystals  cemented  together  with  a  ferruginous  substance  which  gave  it 
the  appearance  of  ironstone. 

20.  1  visit«d  some  quartz  country  on  Forest  Creek,  called  here  the 
Specimen  Hills ;  the  structure  is  chlorite  schist,  with  countless  quartz 
threads,  very  rich,  running  parallel  with  the  schist ;  specimens  Nos. 
21  and  22  are  from  that  locality. 

21.  Freyer's  Creek  is  a  tributary  water  of  the  Loddon,  and  geolo- 
gical structure  same  as  Forest  CrecK ;  the  features  for  a  gold  countrv 
are  very  striking  ;  it  has  been  considerably  worked,  but  no  doubt  will 

E reduce  ten  times  more  than  it  ever  has  done  ;  there  are  some  red  hills 
ere  similar  to  the  Wentworth  Gold  Field,  which  have  been  worked  to 
good  advantage. 

22.  The  head  mining  station  is  Castlemaine,  situated  on  Forest 
Creek,  where  there  is  a  larger  force  than  at  Bendigo,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Chief  Commissioner ;  this  station  is  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  it 
is  now  an  assize  town ;  the  same  good  order  prevails  here  as  at  Ben- 
digo. Mount  Byng  is  of  granite  formation,  and  about  nine  miles  from 
this  station. 

23.  On  passing  to  Ballarat  through  the  Loddon  Banges,  the  struc- 
ture of  which  is  schist  and  quartz,  but  not  at  all  a  decided  character 
for  a  gold  country,  several  trials  have  been  made  ;  the  results,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  work  them  at  present. 
The  country  changes  into  a  trap  at  Jim  Crow  Mountain,  and  to  S.W. 
is  a  schist  and  (juartz  country.  About  one  hundred  persons  are  at 
work  surfacing  with  moderate  success.  From  Jim  Crow  a  trap  country 
of  a  very  fine  character  for  fifteen  miles,  you  then  come  into  a  schist 
and  granular  quartz  country,  hilly.  Digging  parties  are  scattered 
through  these  ranges,  and  at  Crcswick*s  Creek  a  good  number,  say 
fifty  ;  you  then  pass  into  a  flat,  and  in  some  places  a  swampy  country  ; 
no  rocks  visible  for  several  miles,  and  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a 
gold  country  ;  yet  within  four  or  five  miles  is  the  famous  Eureka  Dig- 
gings, which  present  every  appearance  of  a  rich  auriferous  country.  I 
merely  mention  this  circumstance  to  show  how  a  place  like  this  might 
be  passed  unnoticed,  and  no  doubt  many  have  been  ;  in  this  instance, 
however,  the  range  would  have  directed  my  attention. 

24.  The  approach  to  Ballarat  is  on  a  slight  descent,  with  numerous 
trap  dykes  and  granular  quartz  in  immense  quantities ;  in  many  places 
for  several  feet  there  is  nothing  else  but  quartz.  The  Ureka  Diggings 
are  from  thirty  to  seventy-four  feet  deep,  some  of  which  have  proved 
surpassingly  rich ;  tlic  sinking  is  through  a  loamy  clay.    The  gold  is 
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deposited  on  the  slate ;  these  diggings  are  on  a  range  which  has  evidently 
been  at  a  much  greater  height,  out  now  depressed.  A  litUe  further  on 
towards  Ballarat,  on  the  same  range,  the  gold  is  on  the  surface,  at  an 
eleration  of  about  one  hundred  feet ;  then  oomes  the  flat  and  the  cele- 
brated Golden  Point ;  this  place  has  proved  very  rich,  and  is  where  the 
first  workings  in  Victoria  were  commenced  in  good  earnest ;  the  sinking 
is  through  a  red  clay,  and  the  gold,  as  at  Bendigo,  on  the  ledge ;  very 
little  hi^  been  done  here,  and  a  large  extent  ot  country  remains  un- 
touched. These  diggings  possess  a  great  natural  advantage  over  any 
others  in  all  Austrtuia,  in  having,  at  an  elevation  of  about  sixty  feet 
above  Golden  Point,  distant  half  a  mile,  a  lagoon  or  swamp  ten  miles  in 
diameter,  where  a  permanent  supply  of  water  can  always  be  had,  by 
regulating  the  required  quantity  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  floodgates  : 
the  lagoon  is  now  running  over  and  through  the  Commissioner's  Camp. 
I  therefore  consider  this  locality  to  be  most  permanently  settled  on  as 
a  mining  district.  The  features  of  the  country  about  Bunningyong  are 
of  a  very  striking  character,  and  no  doubt  will  prove  good ;  this  field 
has  been  very  little  worked ;  about  five  thousand  persons  are  now  on  it. 
25.  I  need  not  say  how  much  the  gold  deposits  differ  in  localities 
immediately  adjoining ;  sometimes  the  gold  is  at  great  depths,  and  at 
other  times  on  the  surface,  and  at  other  times  disseminated  throughout 
the  soil.  And  with  regard  to  the  richness  of  the  mines  of  Australia 
Felix,  placing  them  in  juxtaposition  with  our  own,  the  palm  must  be 
yielded  to  the  former ;  but  in  point  of  extent  we  have  the  advantage,  so 
far  as  is  known  at  present,  and  I  do  not  think  it  good  for  permanent 
prosperity  that  mines  should  be  so  rich.  These  gold-beds  of  the  world 
— Ballarat,  Mount  Byng,  and  Bendigo— have  most  completely  unhinged 
every  industrial  pursuit ;  and  money  here  may  be  saia  to  have  lost  its 
value,  or  nearly  so. 

30.  From  Bunningyong  towards  Geelon^  trap  alternates  with  schist 
and  quartz  until  you  get  abreast  of  Wamneep  Mountain ;  from  that 
point  to  Geelong  the  whole  country  is  trap  and  scorisB,  with  marl  on  the 
oanks  of  the  Barwon.  This  country  has  evidently  been  recently 
upraised  by  volcanic  agency. 

31.  It  now  becomes  a  question  in  the  colony  of  where  is  not 

S^ld  to  bo  foxmd  rather  than  where  is  it  to  be  found.  In  Sir 
harles  Lyell's  fourth  volume  on  the  Principles  of  Geology,  page 
375,  this  justly  distinguished  writer  says :  "  If  after  more  fhlly 
reflecting  upon  the  various  causes  of  change  in  the  composition 
and  structure  of  rocks,  the  reader  may  conceive  the  possibility  of  a 
very  great  amount  of  alteration  being  mduced  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  may  be  prepared  to  conjecture  that  gneiss  and  mica  schist  may  be 
nothing  more  than  micaceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  and  that 
granular  quartz  may  have  been  derived  from  silicious  sandstones  and 
compact  quartz  from  the  same  material,  clay  slate  may  be  altered  shale, 
and  shale  appears  to  be  clay  which  has  been  subjected  to  jnreat  pres- 
sure." Now  these  theories  wiJl  inform  us  that  the  whole  of  New  South 
Wales,  or  nearly  so,  is  auriferous,  and  I  am  not  at  ail  prepared  to  doubt 
it.  It  is  certainly  extraordinary  that  such  a  vast  amount  of  wealth 
should  have  existed  in  the  country  so  lonff,  and  never  (except  by  acci- 
dent) to  have  been  discovered  until  the  12tD.  day  of  February,  1851. 

32.  I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  tendering  my  most  sincere 
thanks  to  his  Excellency  the  Govemor-in-Chief  for  the  opportunity  he 
has  so  considerately  afforded  me  of  visitinff  the  gold-fields  of  Australia 
Felix ;   although  no  new  feature,  except  tne  White  Hills  at  Bendigo, 
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htra  added  to  my  previous  kaowled^o  of  gold  deposits,  yet  it  kas 
tfforded  me  the  sinccrest  gratification  to  have  seeu  a  field  hitherto  un* 
precedented  for  richness  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  I  do  hope  to 
turn  my  increased  knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  my  own  country,  as  I 
feel  most  thoroughly  convinced  that  our  present  knowledge  of  gold 
deporite  is  very  superficial,  but  by  observation  and  refiection  may  be 
redact  into  something  like  a  useful  shape,  which  has  not  yet  been 
done.  I  have  the  honour,  &c.  E.  H.  1Ia.bo raves, 

Crown  Commissioner  for  the  Exploration  of  the 
Gold  Districts  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
South  Wales,  appointed  in  1853  to  consider  the  Gold  Fields 
'  Management  Bill,  issued  a  Report  dated  on  the  20th  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  and  alluded  as  follows  to  a 
messaee  previously  sent  to  them  from  the  Govemor-Circnoral, 
and  wnich  proposed  a  gratuity  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  Mr 
Hargraves.  I  may  here  explain  that  when  the  motion 
respecting  the  gratuity  was  subsequently  brought  before  the 
whole  House,  the  Colonial  Secretary  proposed  in  amendment 
an  increased  gratuity  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  a  grant 
of  tliat  sum  was  accordingly  carried  in  fiivour  of  Mr  Hargraves 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  members. 

Extract  from  Eepobt. 
**  As  regards  the  proposed  gratuity  of  5,000^.  to  Mr  Hargraves,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  auriferous  wealth  of 
the  colony,  your  Committee  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  and 
among  other  witnesses  have  examined  Mr  Hargraves  himself,  as  well 
as  Mr  John  Lister,  who,  with  Messrs  William  Tom,  junior,  and  James 
Tom,  have  presented  a  Petition  to  your  Honourable  House,  setting 
forth  their  claim  to  a  participation  in  this  gratuity.  The  result  of  this 
evidence  has  been  to  satisfy  your  Committee  that  Mr  Hargraves 
returned  to  the  colony  from  California  for  the  express  purpose  of 
searching  for  gold ;  that  he  showed  those  Petitioners  the  Californian 
method  of  obtaining  gold  by  cradles ;  that  while  in  the  course  of  this 
instruction,  and  in  the  company  of  John  Lister,  he  found  some  minute 
particles  of  gold;  that  shortly  after  John  Lister  and  James  Tom 
returned  to  a  spot  on  the  Ophir  Creek,  called  FitzBoy  Bar,  and  proved 
that  gold  in  remunerating  quantities  could  be  procured  there.  Mr 
Hargraves,  however,  it  is  clear,  taught  them  how  to  find  the  gold, 
which  they  eventually  obtained.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  approve 
of  the  proposed  gratuity  to  him,  though  they  think  that  the  Messrs 
Lister  and  Tom  are  also  entitled  to  a  gratuity  of  l,000f,^  which  they 

accordingly  recommend  should  be  awarded  to  them. 
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"  Tour  Committee,  while  on  the  subject  of  gratuities,  feel  it  due  to 
the  Her,  W.  B.  Clarke  to  record  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
Geological  Beports  which  he  has  addressed  at  different  times  to  this 
Government,  and  their  opinion  that  the  sum  of  500/.,  placed  on  the 
Supplementary  Estimate  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  ^ould 
be  increased  to  1,000/." 

The  minutes  of  evidence  upon  which  this  part  of  the 
general  Report  is  based  will  be  found  republished  in  full  in 
Appendix  K,  though  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  them  any  proof  of 
**  tne  express  purpose  "  alleged.  These  minutes,  however,  were 
not  seen  by  me  until  about  two  years  ailer  their  publication, 
when  acciaentally  I  ascertained  that  a  copy  might  oe  procured 
by  purchase,  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  Sydney. 
On  perusal  of  them,  I  first  became  aware  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary's special  pleading  and  skilful  management  of  the  afiairs 
of  Mr  Hargraves  before  the  Gold  Committee.  A  personal  in- 
timacy between  them  had,  however,  long  been  observable,  and 
every  one  had  noticed  the  earnest  advocacy  of  the  former,  in 
the  aebate  on  a  money  gratuity  to  the  Legislative  Council. 
At  the  time  the  Report  appeared,  and  before  the  money  grant 
therein  recommended  had  been  submitted  to  the  Legislature, 
Mr  Hargraves  argued,  in  public  letters  through  the  press,  that 
he  ought  in  justice  to  receive  a  much  more  considerable 
remuneration  for  his  services  in  the  gold  discoveries,  and 
he  several  times  entreated  me  to  write  in  the  public  prints  to 
the  same  effect.  However,  I  virtually  declined  doing  so, 
but  by  way  of  compromise  between  advocating  his  pecuniary 
interest  and  as  a  protest  on  my  own  account  I  gave  him  the 
subjoined  notes,  which  were  by  him  appended  in  the  local 
journals  to  one  of  his  own  public  letters. 

"1.  Blame  the  Gold  Committee  for  not  taking  sufficient  evidence 
respecting  Mr  Hargraves's  claim. 

"  2.  The  person  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Mr  Hargraves's 
views  and  motives  for  leaving  California  was  his  partner,  Mr  Davison, 
who  has  never  been  examined  at  all. 

"  8.  Had  the  Committee  fully  investigated  this  claim  it  would  have 
found  that  his  services  went  beyond  that  of  simply  '  returning  from 
California  purposely  to  search  for  gold;*  that  he  had  taken  com* 
prehensive  views  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Executive  Government,  and 
of  social  derangement;  that  he  had  origiDatcd  the  regulations 
afterwards  adopted  in  Australia  for  the  management  of  the  gold-fields, 
— all  premeditated  before  leaving  Cahforuia,  and  the  result  of  much 
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deliberaiion  and  oonsaltation  with  his  partner,  Mr  DaYi8on»  before 
starting  on  this  great  enterprifle. 

**  4.  That  the  subject  of  the  propriety  of  entrusting  other  persons  in 
the  eolonj  with  a  knowledge  of  his  object  when  he  should  proceed  to 
seek  for  gold  had  been  fkllj/  considered  in  California ;  that  the  doing 
■0  was  thought  onavoidable ;  and  that  his  partner,  Mr  DaWson,  had 
mxrmesUy  urged  him  to  claim  the  discovery  as  soon  as  the  smallest 
quantity  of  gold  could  be  found  by  washing,  and  not  to  lose  time  in 
seeking  richer  deposits — lest  cunning  men  should  forestal  him  in 
making  the  discovery  known  to  the  Government.  Subsequent  events 
had  clearly  shown  how  necessary  this  step  was  to  prevent  the  claims 
of  unprincipled  pretenders." 

The  amount  of  money  grant  from  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  having  now  been  determined,  an  application  for  another 
gratuity  for  the  gold  discovery  from  the  colony  of  Victoita 
was  drawn  up  with  professional  aid,  and  made,  as  follows: — 

From  Mr  Habobaves  to  the  Private  Secretary  to  G^ovebitob-Gen^bal 

Sib  Chables  Fitz  Boy. 

Sydney,  9th  May,  1853. 
Sib, — I  have  felt  called  upon  to  make  an  application  to  his  Honour 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Victoria,  to  bring  oefore  the  Lee;islative 
Council  my  claim  to  compensation  for  my  discoveries  of  cold  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  and  1  shall  feel  deeply  indebted  to  his  Excellency 
the  Grovemor-General,  if  he  should  thinlc  the  course  unobjectionable, 
that  my  application  to  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  be 
forwarded  tnrough  him.  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

E.  H.  Habobaves. 
To  G.  Fitz  Boy,  Esq.,  Private  Secretary. 

Application  fob  Bewabd  fbom  Mb  Habobaves  to  his  Ezcellenct 
the  Lieutenant-Govebnob  op  Victobia. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  9th  May,  1863. 

Sib, — With  a  firm  reliance  on  the  Government  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria,  I  have  felt  called  upon  to  lay  before  your  Excellency  a  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  under  which  I  conceive  I  am  entitled  to 
make  a  claim  on  that  colony,  from  the  benefits  it  has  derived  from  my 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  to  pray  for  vour  re- 
commendation to  the  Legislative  Council  that  my  claim  be  taken  into 
their  consideration. 

Li  making  this  claim,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  briefly  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  I  conceive  I  have  a  right  to  bring  the  subject  under 
uie  notice  of  ^e  Government  of  Victoria. 

When  the  value  of  my  discovery  had  assumed  a  character  that  was 
calculated  very  deeply  to  aflect  the  destiny  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  communicated  to  me  his  deter- 
mination to  submit  my  claims  to  the  consideration  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  in  England,  and  he  has  now  communicated  to  me  the 
substance  of  a  despatch,  in  which  he  is  directed  to  submit  my  claim  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

I  2 
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So  far  as  this  colony  has  been  benefited  by  my  discoyery,  I  am  not 
entitled  to  doubt  that  the  Council  will  discharge  their  duty  with  impar- 
tiality both  to  me  and  the  colony ;  but  it  is  so  obvious  that  a  very  large 
share  of  the  advantages  that  have  resulted  from  my  labours  has  exclu- 
sively benefited  the  colony  of  Victoria,  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  Council  of  this  colony  will  think  that  the  colony  of  Victoria 
should  bear  a  fair  proportion  of  any  reward  my  discoveries  may  be 
thought  to  entitle  me  to  receive ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  contemplate  the 
rise  m  the  value  of  land  in  the  city  of  Alelboume  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  read  the  reports  of  the  shipments  of  gold  to  England  and 
New  South  Wales  from  that  colony,  without  acknowledging  that  Vic- 
toria has  derived  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  advantages  that  have 
resulted  from  the  discovery.  I  am  unwilling  to  tTouble  your  Excel- 
lency with  a  history  of  the  labours  that  have  terminated  in  my  disco- 
very, but  those  laoours  have,  by  some  persons  in  this  colony,  been 
looked  upon  with  so  little  consideration,  and  treated  so  Hghtly,  that  I 
shall,  I  trust,  be  forgiven  for  a  brief  notice  of  them. 

When  the  hope  ot  making  the  discovery  induced  me  to  return  from 
California  to  Australia,  my  views  and  opinions  were  received  with  so 
little  favour,  tliat  I  made  my  first  experiments  almost  without  the 
barest  necessaries,  and  that  exposed  in  the  Bathurst  country  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather  ;  and  when  my  investigations  led  me  to  adopt 
energetic  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  my  labours.  I  was  wholly 
dependent  on  fimds  1  had  raised  after  the  rate  of  upwards  of  cent,  per 
cent.,  a  rate  of  remuneration  thought  to  be  not  unreasonable  to  enable 
a  penniless  man  to  prosecute  so  laborious  and  ho])eless  an  inquiry. 

We  lightly  think  of  the  sufferings  and  privations  that  have  termi- 
nated in  a  successful  issue,  but  it  requires  no  ordinary  courage  to  per- 
severe in  an  arduous  and  pninful  inquiry  amidst  the  fears  and  dis- 
couragements of  all  those  whose  judgments  and  opinions  we  are  bound 
to  respect ;  as  it  was,  the  cold  I  endured  in  the  Bathurst  country  laid 
the  foundation  of  rheumatism,  if  not  neuralgic  affections,  that  make  me 
painfully  sensible  of  every  change  of  weather,  and  which  will,  in  all 
probability,  accompany  me  to  the  grave. 

In  making  this  appeal  to  you.  Sir,  I  speak  with  the  assurance  that 
the  investifi^ations  you  have  made,  the  journeys  and  personal  inspection 
nihich  a  suDJcct  of  so  much  importance  as  the  production  of  gold  in  the 
colonies  induced  you  to  undertake,  peculiarly  qualify  you  U)  judge  of 
the  importance  of  my  discoveries ;  and  I  confidently  trust  that  you  will 
feel  that  the  recommendation  of  my  claim  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Council  of  Victoria  will  be  perfectly  consistent  with  your  duty  as  the 
^Representative  of  her  Majesty  in  that  colony. 

I  have  the  honour,  <&c. 

Edwabd  Hammond  HARORAyss. 

To  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 


From  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  Victoria  to  Mr  HARORAyss. 

Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Melbourne,  21st  June,  1863. 
Sir, — By  desire  of  his  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  I  have 
the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that  his  Excellency  has  received  a  commu- 
nication from  Governor-General  Sir  Charles  Fitz  Hoy,  enclosing  a  letter 
from  you,  stating  the  circumstances  under  which  you  conceive  yourself 
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entitled  to  make  a  claim  upon  the  Grovemment  of  Victoria  to  a  gratuity 
ai  the  discoTerer  of  sold  in  the  Australian  colonies. 

2.  In  reply,  I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  inform  you 
that  his  Excellency  will  bring  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Legislative  Council.  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

W.  LONSDALB. 

The  application  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Victoria 
shortly  produced  the  following  response  from  the  Legislature 
of  that  colony : 

BbPOBT   OF  THB  COMMITTEB  ON  TH£  ClAIMS  TO  ObIOINAL  DiSCOYEBT 

OF  THB  GOLD-FIBLDS   OF    ViCTOBIA. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  requesting  his 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  take  such  steps  as  may  enable 
the  Council  to  mark  in  a  substantial  manner  their  hi<^n  appreciation  of 
the  services  rendered  by  Mr  E.  H.  Hargraves  to  this  colony,  by  the 
discovery  of  gold-fields  in  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  also  what 
other  persons  are  entitled  to  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  Victorian 
gold-fields,  have  agreed  to  the  following  Report : — 

After  giving  every  possible  publicity  to  tneir  intended  investigation, 
and  requesting,  by  public  advertisements,  all  persons  concerned  to 
attend  or  communicate  with  your  Committee,  they  proceeded  to  take 
the  evidence  of  such  persons  as  presented  themselves,  and  took  into 
consideration  the  various  documents  referred  to  them  by  your  honour- 
able House,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
New  South  Wales  on  the  subject  of  Mr  Hars^raves,  and  a  larse  mass 
of  correspondence  relative  to  the  claims  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  Don 
Louis  de  Boliva,  and  others. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  your  Committee  cannot  but  draw  some 
distinction  between  scientific  and  practical  discovery,  for  although  the 
former  would,  in  reality,  have  been  equally  as  beneficial  as  the  latter, 
had  the  colonists  been  as  ready  to  trust  to  the  scientific  theories  of 
the  scholar  as  they  were  to  the  tangible  demonstrations  of  the  actual 
digger,  yet,  seeing  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke's 
discovery  in  1841,  as  compared  with  that  of  Mr  Hargraves  in  1851, 
your  Committee  feel  called  upon  to  recommend  a  more  substantial 
reward  to  the  one  than  they  can  do  to  the  other ;  at  the  same  time 
they  admit  the  higher  claims  to  honour  and  public  consideration  that 
the  scientific  explorer  possesses.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  given 
by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  New  South  Wales,  that  as  far  back  as  1841  he  discovered 
gold  in  the  mountainous  country  to  the  west  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd ; — 
that  in  1813  he  spoke  to  many  persons  of  the  abundance  of  gold  likely 
to  bo  found  in  Australia  ; — that  in  1844  he  exhibited  a  sample  of  gold 
in  quartz  to  the  then  Governor,  the  late  Sir  George  Gipps ;  to  the  late 
Mr  Robinson,  then  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  for  Port  Phillip  ; 
to  Mr  Justice  Therry,  and  to  several  other  persons ;  but  that  tne 
subject  was  not  followed  up,  "  as  much  from  considerations  of  the 
penal  character  of  the  colony  as  from  the  general  ignorance  of  the  value 
of  such  an  indication."  Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke 
did  all  in  his  power  to  make  his  discovery  serviceable  to  a  country  not 
then  in  a  position  to  make  that  discovery  available ;  and  your  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  feel  bound  to  recognise  his  claim  to  be  considered  the 
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first  discoverer  of  cold  in  Australia,  The  changed  condition  of  the 
sister  colony  when  Mr  Hargraves  washed  the  first  gold  on  the  Summer 
Hill  Creek,  aided  by  the  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  proceeding 
necessary  to  obtain  the  precious  metal,  acquired  in  California,  put  the 
discovery  of  Mr  Hargraves  on  a  far  more  advantageous  footing  than 
that  of  Mr  ClarkC)  which,  owine  its  origin  to  scientific  research  and 
analogical  reasoning,  could  not  oe  expected  to  make  so  strong  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind  as  the  palpable,  practicable,  and  easily 
understood  demonstrations  of  the  former  gentleman. 

With  reference  to  the  discoverv  of  the  Victorian  gold-fields,  your 
Committee  would  recur  to  the  early  portion  of  the  year  1851,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Bathurst  and  Turon  workings  in  tne  northern  portion 
of  the  great  Australian  Bange.  The  not  unfounded  apprehensions  of  at 
least  a  temporary  depression  firom  the  draining  off  of  our  population  to 
the  northern  district,  caused  a  committee  to  Be  formed  m  this  city  to 
promote  the  discovery  of  a  gold-field  in  Victoria.  The  knowledge  that 
the  dividing  range  of  this  colony  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  that  the  genend  features  of  this  country  resembled  in  many 
parts  the  auriferous  districts  of  the  former,  induced  a  strong  and 
prevalent  impression  that  extensive  gold  deposits  were  to  be  found  in 
Victoria ;  an  impression  which  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the 
production  five  years  before  of  a  lai^e  mass  of  gold  ascertained  to 
h^e  been  procured  in  the  Pj^renees  district. 

It  is  therefore  not  surpnsing  that  such  excitement  on  the  subject 
prevailed  at  this  period,  and  Uuit  several  persons  simultaneously  com- 
menood  to  search  for  gold  in  several  localities. 

It  appears  that  in  the  month  of  March,  1850,  the  honourable  member 
for  the  Loddon,  Mr  W.  Campbell,  of  Strath  Loddon,  discoveivd  on  the 
station  of  Mr  Donald  Cameron,  of  Clunes,  in  company  with  that 
gentleman,  his  superintendent,  and  a  friend,  several  minute  pieces  of 
native  gold  in  quartz.  The  circumstance  was  avowedly  concealed  at 
the  time,  from  an  apprehension  that  its  announcement  would  prove 
injurious  to  Mr  Cameron's  run.  Observing,  however,  the  migration  of 
the  population  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  panic  created  tmroughout 
the  whole  colony,  and  especially  in  Melbourne,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1851,  Mr  Campbell  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr  James  Graham,  M.L.C., 
stating  that  within  a  radius  of  fifleen  miles  of  Bum  Bank,  on  another 
party's  station,  he  had  procured  specimens  of  gold. 

A  party  formed  by  Mr  Louis  John  Michel,  consisting  of  himself, 
Mr  William  Haberlin,  James  Fumival,  James  Melville,  James 
Headon,  and  B.  Gruenig,  discovered  the  existence  of  gold  in  the  quartas 
rocks  of  the  Yarra  Itanges,  at  Anderson's  Creek,  in  me  latter  part  of 
June,  and  showed  it  on  the  spot  to  Dr  Webb  Bichmond,  on  behalf  of 
the  Gold  Discovery  Committee  on  the  5th  July.  They  communicated 
the  full  particulars  of  the  locality  to  his  Excellency  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  16th  they  brought  to  town,  and 
exhibited  to  the  Gold  Discovery  Committee  above  mentioned,  a  sample 
of  gold  procured  by  washing  the  alluvial  soil  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
at  Anderson's  Creek. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr  James  Esmonds,  who  had  returned  two 
months  previously  from  the  Califomian  diggings,  on  the  completion  of 
an  engagement,  set  out  in  the  search  along  with  Messrs  Pugn,  Bums, 
and  Kelly,  and  obtained  gold  in  the  quartz  rocks  of  the  Pyrenees,  near 
Mr  Donald  Cameron's  station,  lliis  was  exhibited  by  Mr  Esmonds, 
at  Geelong,  to  Mr  Clarke  and  Mr  Patterson,  on  the  5ta  July,  and  the 
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rnral  fact  of  the  discovery  of  fj^old  at  the  Pyrenees  was  pnblished  in 
'  GeeloDff  Advertiser '  of  the  7th,  and  the  particxilarg  or  the  precise 
locality,  wit£  Mr  Esmonds's  consent,  on  the  22nd  July.  On  the  10th 
of  the  following  month  (August)  Mr  Patterson  received  a  sample  of 
gdd  from  Mr  Esmonds,  the  produce  of  the  cradle,  from  the  same 
toeality,  since  called  the  Clunes  diggings. 

Dr  &eorge  H.  Bruhn,  a  German  physician,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1861  (t.«.,  l^fore  Mr  Hargraves's  discovery  at  Summerhill),  started  from 
Melbourne  to  explore  the  mineral  resources  of  this  colony.  During  hit 
lengthened  tour  he  found,  in  April,  indications  of  gold  in  quartz  about 
two  miles  from  Mr  Parker*s  station,  and  on  arriving  at  Mr  Cameron's 
station  was  shown  by  that  gentleman  specimens  of  gold  at  what  are 
now  called  the  Clunes  diggings.  This  information  ho  promulgated 
through  the  country  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  and  communicated  to 
Mr  James  Esmondb,  at  that  time  engaged  in  erecting  a  building  at  Mr 
James  Hodgkinson's  station.  Dr  Bruhn  forwarded  specimens,  which 
were  reociv^  by  the  Gold  Discovery  Committee  on  the  30th  June,  1851. 

.The  precise  locality  of  Mr  Esmonds's  discovery  was  not  made  known 
nntil  the  22nd,  whilst  Mr  Campbell  and  Mr  Michel  divulged  the 
vrecise  spot  on  the  5th ;  but  it  appears  in  evidence  that  previous  to  the 
former  gentleman  making  the  exact  soot  known,  Mr  Esmonds's  party 
were  actually  at  work  upon  it.  Mr  Michel  and  his  party  have  there- 
fore, in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  clearly  established  their  clum 
to  be  held  as  first  publishers  of  the  discovery  of  a  gold-field  in  tne 
colony  of  Victoria ;  the  situation  of  their  works  being  shown  publicly 
on  the  5th  of  July,  and  full  particulars  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  8th,  and  licenses  to  dig  for  gold  there  were  issued  shortly 
after,  viz.,  on  the  1st  September,  which  was  previous  to  their  issue  on 
any  other  gold-field ;  and  about  three  hundred  persons  were  at  work 
when  Balaarat  was  discovered. 

At  each  of  these  diggings  workings  were  carried  on  with  more  or  less 
success  by  a  considerable  number  of  diggers.  Probably  from  want  of 
practical  experience  rather  than  of  good  auriferous  soil,  it  appears  that 
not  many  were  particularly  fortunate ;  but  the  workings  were  still  in 
active  operation  at  both  places  when  the  extraordinary  attractions  of 
Balaarat  rapidly  drew  them  off  to  its  prolific  deposits. 

Mr  Thomas  Hisoock,  a  resident  at  Buninyong,  induced  by  the 
writings  of  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  and  by  the  discovery  of  Brentani*a 
nugget  in  the  Pvrcnees  district  five  years  before,  had  kept  a  constant 
look  out  for  gold,  in  his  neighbourhood.     It  does  not  seem  that  he  was 

Eossessed  of  either  scientific  or  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  but 
e  discovered  an  auriferous  deposit  in  the  guUy  of  the  Buninyong  Banges 
now  bearing  his  name,  on  the  8th  Auspist,  and  he  communicated  the 
fact,  with  its  precise  locality,  to  the  editor  of  the  '  G^elong  Advertiser' 
on  the  10th  or  that  month, — the  same  day  as  Mr  Patterson,  of  Geelong, 
received  from  Mr  Esmonds  the  first  actual  produce  of  the  Clunes 
diggings.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  knowledge  whatever 
by  these  parties  of  each  other's  commencing  the  search  for  gold. 

It  is  oDvious  that  Mr  Hiscock's  discovery,  at  Buninyong,  by  at« 
tracting  great  numbers  of  diggers  to  the  neighbourhood,  was  the  canse 
of  the  discovery  of  Balaarat.  Balaarat  is,  in  fact,  upon  the  same  range, 
and  at  no  great  distance,  about  six  or  seven  miles.  The  discovery  of 
the  Golden  Point  at  Balaarat  is  claimed  by  two  parties,  both  of  whom 
went  first  to  Hiscock^s  diggings,  and  then  extended  their  searchea, 
one  on  one  side,  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  that  grand  focus  of 
attraction.     Where  so  many  rich  deposits  were  discovered  almost 
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BlTnultancouRly,  w  ithin  a  radios  of  little  more  tLaii  half  a  mile,  it  19 
difficult  to  decide  to  whom  is  due  the  actual  commencement  of  the 
Balaarat  diggings.  It  is,  howeyer,  clear  that  Mr  Brown  and  his  party 
were  working,  during  the  first  days  of  September,  on  one  side,  and 
Messrs  Regan  and  Dunlop  on  the  other  side  of  the  ranges  forming 
Golden  Point.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  these,  and  the  numerous 
other  parties  who  by  this  time  were  searching  the  whole  country  for 
gold,  had  be«n  attracted  there  by  tlio  discoYeries  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Messrs  Esmonds  and  Hiscock,  and  that,  in  the  language  of  a 
disinterested  witness,  Mr  Alfred  Clarke,  of  Geelong,  "  the  discovery  of 
Balaarat  was  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  Bunin- 
yong." 

Your  Committee  scarcely  consider  it  within  the  scope  of  their  in- 
structions to  pursue  the  subject  of  subsequent  discoveries.  But  the 
prolific  deposits  of  Mount  Alexander  render  it  interesting  to  record 
that  the  honour  of  first  finding  gold  there  is  claimed  by  Cliristopher 
Thomas  Peters,  then  a  hut-keeper  at  Barker's  Creek,  in  the  service  of 
"William  Barker,  Esq.,  on  the  20tli  July,  at  Specimen  Gully.  John 
Worley,  George  Eobin8on,and  Eobert  fceon,  all  in  the  same  employ- 
ment, were  immediately  associated  with  him  in  working  the  deposits, 
which  thev  continued  to  do,  with  more  or  less  privacy,  during  the  whole 
of  the  following  month.  On  the  1st  of  September,  having  become 
alvined  at  their  unauthorised  appropriation  of  their  produce,  Worley, 
on  behalf  of  the  party,  "to  prevent  them  getting  into  trouble," 
published  in  one^of  the  Melbourne  journals  an  announcement  of  the 
precise  situation  of  their  workings.  With  this  obscure  notice,  rendered 
still  more  so  by  the  locality  being  described  by  the  journalist  as  ''at 
Western  Port,"  were  ushered  to  the  world  the  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  Mount  Alexander. 

Having  thus  reported  upon  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  of 
Victoria,  your  Committee  turn  to  the  petition  of  Mr  E.  H.  Hargraves, 
soliciting  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services  in  having  first  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  profitable  gold-fields  in  the  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia. Your  Committee  consider  that  the  report  and  evidence  of  the 
Committee  of  the  honourable  the  Legislative  Coimcil  of  New  South 
Wales,  received  and  adopted  by  that  honourable  Tlousey  is  to  be  taken 
as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Mr  Hargraves  returned  to  the 
colony  from  California  for  the  express  purpose  of  searching  for  gold, 
that  he  communicated  his  views  and  intentions  to  the  Gt>vemment  and 
others,  that  he  succeeded  in  discovering  gold-deposits,  and  taught  parties 
how  to  construct  and  use  the  apparatus  req^uired. 

It  is  also  ascertained  that  he  did  this  with  little  assistance  beyond 
his  own  limited  means,  without  any  stipulation  for  his  own  advantage  ; 
and  it  is  known  that  since  succe^^s  has  shown  the  soundness  of  his  views 
as  to  the  richness  of  the  ^old-fields  of  Australia,  he  has  steadily  refused 
many  valuable  opportunities  of  remunerating  avocations,  trusting  for 
his  reward  to  the  honour  of  the  Government  and  the  gratitude  of  his 
fellow-colonists. 

To  sav  that  Mr  Hargraves's  discoveries  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
gold-fields  of  Victoria  is  merely  another  mode  of  stating  that  the  great 
dividing  range,  w  hich  stretches  from  one  colony  to  anotner,  is  rich  in 
auriferous  deposits.  Without  doubt,  on  the  first  discovery  of  the 
northern  diggings,  a  considerable  number  of  our  labouring  population 
was  drawn  thitlier ;  but  the  infinitely  greater  evil  of  emigration  to 
California  was  stopped  at  once.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  migration 
to  the  Sydney  dislnot  would  have  been  more  than  temporary,  even  had 
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the  YictoriBn  diggings  not  been  discovered,  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
either  Tasmania  or  South  Australia  complain  of  their  proximity  to  the 
mineral  riches  of  Victoria. 

Your  Committee  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  person  who  has 
opened  out  to  us  the  road  to  our  apparently  cxliaustless  treasures,  with 
a  noble  disinterestedDess  UDexampled  in  historvi  should  receive  a  liberal 
reward.  Considering  that  the  gold  tliscovery  nas  advanced  this  colony 
a  century  in  progress,  has  placed  it  first  in  position  of  all  the  Australian 
oolonies,  ana  materially  benefited  it  much  more  than  New  South 
Wales,  your  Committee  recommend  that  the  sum  of  5,000^.  should  be 
presented  to  Mr  Hart^raves,  and  that  the  sum  of  1,000/.  should  be 
awarded  to  the  E>ev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  in  appreciation  of  his  researches  into 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the  Victorian  gold-fields,  your  Com- 
mittee consider  that  the  honour  must  be  shared  amongst  all  the  parties 
already  enumerated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  10th  of  June,  Mr  Campbell  communicated 
the  general  fact  of  his  having  discovered  gold  in  the  Pyrenees  district 
to  Mr  Graham,  but  that  it  was  not  till  tho  5th  of  July  that  this  fact, 
together  with  the  exact  locality,  was  made  known  by  the  former,  in  a 
letter  of  that  date,  addressed  to  the  latter.  On  the  same  day  (July  5) 
Mr  Michel  actually  showed  tho  locality  of  his  discovery  to  Dr  Rich- 
mond, as  a  member  of  the  Gold  Discovery  Committee.  Tho  Clunes 
discovery  was  also  made  known,  at  Geclong,  by  Mr  Esmonds  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  information  of  it  vras  generally  diffused  by  Dr  Bruhn 
in  his  tour  through  the  interior.  Mr  Hiscock's  discovery,  though  later 
in  date,  was  of  so  superior  a  value,  since  it  at  once  led  to  the  revealing 
the  treasures  of  Balaarat,  and  the  turning  the  tide  of  popular  migration 
to  our  own  borders,  that  your  Committee  consider  lum  entitled  to  bo 
placed  in  the  foremost  rauK  of  our  gold  discoverers. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  to  Mr  Michel  and  his 
party,  as  having,  at  considerable  expense,  succeeded  in  discovering  and 
publishing  an  available  gold-field,  the  sum  of  1,(XK)/.  should  be  given  ; 
to  Mr  lliscock.  as  the  substantial  discoverer  of  the  Balaarat  deposits, 
a  Uke  sum  of  1,000/.  ;  to  Mr  Campbell,  as  without  doubt  the  original 
discoverer  of  the  Clunes,  a  like  sum  of  1,000/. ;  to  Mr  Esmonds,  as  the 
first  actual  producer  of  alluvial  gold  for  the  market,  a  like  sum  of  1,000/. ; 
and  to  Dr  Bruhn,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services  in  exploring 
the  country  for  Hvo  or  six  montlis,  and  difiusing  tho  information  of  the 
discovery  of  gold,  the  sum  of  500/. 

In  closing  their  Report,  vour  Committee  would  observe  that  their 
sittings  have  been  protracted,  to  an  unusual  length  through  their  anxiety 
to  examine  thoroughly  a  very  complicated  subject,  involving  many  con- 
flicting claims,  by  means  of  evidence  difficult  of  access  and  frequently  of 
an  imperfect  character.  Tiiey  have  been  solicitous,  also,  not  only  to  do 
justice  to  the  rival  pretensions  of  claimants,  but  to  form  an  accurate 
record  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Victoria. 

The  discovery  of  the  Victorian  gold-fields  has  converted  a  remote 
dependency  into  a  country  of  world-n-ide  fame  ;  it  has  attracted  u  popu- 
lation, extraordinary  in  number,  with  unprecedented  rapidity ;  it  nas 
enhanced  the  value  of  property  to  an  enormous  extent ;  it  has  made 
this  the  richest  country  m  the  world;  and,  in  less  than  three  years,  it 
has  done  for  this  colony  tho  work  of  an  age,  and  made  its  impulses  felt 
in  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth. 

(Signed)  A.  F.  A.  GfiJiKVES,  Chairman. 
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Upon  the  appearance  of  the  foregoing  Report,  Mr  Hargraves 
addressed  the  colonists  of  Victoria  through  the  Sydney  journals, 
and  adopting  the  language  of  the  Committee  in  "considering 
that  Victoria  had  been  much  more  materially  benefited  by  the 
ffold  discovery  than  New  South  Wales,"  he  urged  that,  there- 
tore,  the  former  ought  to  assign  to  him  the  much  larger  reward. 
Since  the  one  had  already  voted  him  ten  thousand  pounds,  the 
other  ought,  at  least,  he  maplied,  to  grant  him  thirty  thousand, 
to  equal  the  generosity  of  the  less  benefited  colony.  The 
alleged  publicity  of  invitation  for  all  parties  concerned  in  the 
intended  investigation  to  communicate  with  this  Committee 
must  have  been  a  very  local  advertisement,  since  I  never  so 
much  as  heard  of  it;  and  with  the  fact  before  them,  that  at  the 
first  interview  with  the  Colonial  Secretary  a  promise  of  reward 
in  money,  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  importance  of 
the  discovery,  had  been  expressly  given  to  Mr  Hargraves,  and 
ten  thousand  pounds  already  granted  on  account,  it  is  difiicult  to 
comprehend  how  the  Committee  could  declare  that,  "  without 
any  stipulation  for  his  own  advantage,  Mr  Hargraves  had  made 
the  discovery  known  with  a  noble  disinterestedness  unexampled 
in  history."  The  chairman,  Dr  Greaves,  in  a  subsequent  debate, 
logically  demonstrated  that  **  discovery  has  no  parts,"  and  that 
Just  as  Columbus,  by  discovering  a  part  of  America,  had  dis- 
covered the  whole,  so  had  Mr  Hargraves  discovered  all  the  gold 
in  Australia.  If  the  sophistry  had  any  force  at  all,  one  might 
suppose  that  of  the  two  (when  setting  theory  aside)  it  a{)plied 
more  literally  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke.  The  public  treasury 
being  low  at  this  time,  the  question  of  gratuity  stood  over 
until  the  succeeding  session,  when  five  thousand  pounds  only 
was  voted  by  the  JLegislature  for  division  amongst  all  the 
•enumerated  gold-discoverers  except  Mr  Campbell ; — ^the  Execu- 
tive Government  of  Victoria  finally  awarding  one  half  of  the 
-6um  to  Mr  Hargraves. 


I^sri  ^tronV 


A    NEW    THEORY. 


u 


lo  primU  hominifl  eft  proprii  reri  icqaiaitio  «tqu«  inT««tigfttu\' 


A  PURELY  philosophical  argument,  arranged  in  tlie  form  of 
a  complete  theory,  may  perhaps,  to  the  general  reader,  bo  of 
less  interest  than  when  in  substance  it  is  discussed  witli  more 
animation  in  subsequent  pages,  yet,  since  tlie  two  first  public 
letters  contain  the  rough  outlines  of  succeciling  epistolary 
essays,  they  are  here  epitomised  to  preserve  the  serial  order. 
Citations  of  high  authority  on  general  principles  in  geology, 
chemistry,  and  physics  are  now  adduced  in  further  support  of 
the  general  theory.  Many  of  the  stated  facts  relating  to  tho 
physical  condition  of  gold  deposits  were,  however,  in  Uio  first 
mstance,  given  by  me  ex  cathedra,  and  necessarily  rusted  upon 
my  own  authority,  since  no  previous  writer  that  1  am  aware  of 
had  ever  possessed  on  this  particular  subject  tho  same  amount 
of  personal  experience  and  empirical  knowledge  as  1  had  thou 
acquired. 

The  task  of  popularly  broaching  a  new  tlieory  upon  any 
abstraction  in  physics  or  philosophy,  when  authorities  by  whom 
the  world  expects  to  be  guided  in  its  opinion — tho  men  of 
science  and  other  public  leaders, — arc  themselves  unconscioufl 
of  the  amount  of  their  own  deficiency  in  data,  is  a  task  of 
no  ordinary  difficulty.      Even  tho  very  attempt  to  touch 
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scientific  men  or  others  in  position  of  public  trust,  without 
being  already  a  recognised  member  of  their  exclusive  body,  is 
too  often  only  to  array  their  influence  against  the  individual 
who,  from  any  fortuitous  circumstances,  may  by  some  side 
path  have  advanced  beyond  their  special  acquirements  or  dis- 
covered the  fallacy  of  their  self-satisfied  pretensions.  It  has 
been  well  said,  that  all  men  are  ignorant,  and  differ  from  each 
other  in  ignorance  but  in  degree  and  kind.  That  the  philoso- 
pher Galileo  should  not  only  have  dared  to  declare  the  dis- 
covery of  important  physical  truths,  but  should  also  have  been 
able  mathematically  and  experimentally  to  demonstrate  their 
infallibility,  did  not  exce'J)t  him  from  the  category  of  those  who 
experience  the  mortification  of  having  discovered  forbidden 
truths  or  advanced  new  doctrines  distasteful  or  inconvenient  to 
those  invested  with  brief  and  prejudicial  authority.  An  entirely 
unguided  populaC/C,  it  must  however  be  owned,  is  sometimes 
no  less  indiscreet,  since  the  eminent  Dr  Harvey  is  alleged  to 
have  entirely  lost  his  medical  practice  because  of  his  having 
discovered  and  propounded  the  theory  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

When  called  upon  by  Mr  Hargraves  to  commit  to  paper  my 
theoretical  views  on  gold  deposits,  as  I  had  previously  expressed 
them  to  him  orally,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  advantage 
of  them  when  about  to  appear  in  England  as  the  Government- 
recognised  Gold-discoverer  of  Australia,  I  felt  exceedingly 
diffident  in  essaying  to  write  theoretically  on  a  subject  with 
which  I  was,  nevertheless,  practically  quite  conversant ;  for, 
independently  of  deficiency  in  early  scientific  training,  many 
of  my  later  years  had  been  passed  in  the  semi-barbarism  of 
bush  life,  entirely  absent  from  literature  and  other  means  of 
acquiring  passing  information  on  current  scientific  topics.  These 
disadvantages  in  a  measure  disqualified  me  from  giving  ade- 
quate expression  to  the  information  which  I  wished  to  convey, 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  very  absence  from  civilisation 
which  had  rendered  me  deficient  in  one  sense  had  enabled  me 
to  collect  on  the  great  field  of  nature  those  numerous  and 
hitherto  unknown  or  rarely  noticed  facts  which  negatived  pre- 
existing hypotheses  on  the  one  hand  and  supplied  me  with 
valuable  datii  on  the  other. 

I  had  in  my  experience  undoubtedly  collected  a  vast  number 
of  essential  facts  respecting  gold-deposits,  and  acquired  a  large 
amount  of  knowledge  at  the  very  best  source,  namely,  from 
Nature  herself— while  it  had  been  my  repeated  endeavour  to 
integrate  the  whole  into  one  comprehensive  theory,  so  that, 
notwithstanding  some  diffidence,  I  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity 
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now  afforded  of  contributing  those  important  new  facts  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge. 

••  All  are  agreed  in  these  days,"  observes  M.  Auguste  Comte, 
in  his  *  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,'  "  that  real  knowledge  must 
be  founded  on  the  observation  of  fojcU.  Hence  contempt  of 
mere  theories.  But  no  science  could  have  its  origin  in  simple 
observation  ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  all  positive  theories  must 
be  founded  on  observation,  so,  on  the  other,  it  is  equally  neces- 
sary to  have  some  sort  of  theory  before  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  steady  observation.  K  in  contemplating  phe* 
nomena  we  do  not  connect  them  with  principle,  it  would  not 
only  be  impossible  for  us  to  combine  our  isolated  observations, 
and  consequently  to  draw  any  benefit  from  them,  but  we 
should  also  be  unable  to  retain  them,  and  most  frequently  the 
important  facts  would  remain  unperceived.  We  are  conse- 
quently forced  to  theorize.  A  theory  is  necessary  to  observation, 
and  a  correct  theory  to  correct  observation."  •  ♦  ♦  » 
•*  Newton's  assertion,  Hypotheses  non  jingo  (I  make  no  hypo- 
theses), has  been  incessantly  repeated  by  men  who  fancy 
themselves  Baconian  thinkers  when  they  restrict  their  incom- 
petence to  what  they  caliybcfo.  No  reader  of  these  pages  need 
be  told  that  such  ideas  of  science  are  utterly  irrational.  Newton 
himself  gives  it  no  countenance.  His  own  great  discovery  was 
an  hypotnesis  at  first,  and  only  became  a  theory  after  verification. 
Kepler  made  nineteen  hypotheses  respecting  the  form  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  and  abandoned  them  one  by  one  till  he  settled 
on  the  elliptical  form,  which,  on  verification,  proved  correct, 
and  (hen  was  no  longer  an  hypothesis." 

The  hypothesis  of  the  origination  of  alluvial  gold  by  abrasion 
had  already  been  very  much  encouraged  by  scientific  authority, 
and  to  some  extent  it  had  been  popularly  received,  yet  my  ex- 
perience did  not  verify  it.  The  counter  hypothesis,  or  theory, 
which  I  have  advanced  in  these  two  letters  is,  therefore,  sud- 
mitted  as  meeting  all  the  facts  more  completely.  Scientific 
and  philosophical  inquirers,  besides  the  practical  gold-miners, 
are  the  persons  chiefly  addressed  in  this  part  rather  than  the 
general  reader,  who  may  be  unable  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
fundamental  facts  and  principles  which  it  sets  forth. 

Before  attempting  to  complete  a  new  theory,  I  had  had,  in 
addition  to  my  own  experience,  the  advantage  of  cursorily 
reading  several  geological  reports  from  the  gold  districts  of 
Australia  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke,  and  of  perusing  one  short 
report  from  Mr  Selwyn,  the  newly-appomted  Government 
geologist  in  Victoria,  besides  having  haa  one  opportunity  of 
referring  to  the  work  on  *  Russia  and  the  Ural*  by  oir  Roderick 
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Murchison,  aa  well  as  of  reading  the  '  Lectures  on  Oold  *  given 
in  London  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 

The  result  of  these  references  was  to  convince  me  that  the 
knowledge  of  most  of  these  authorities  was  very  limited  indeed 
88  fiur  as  related  to  alluvial  gold.  Their  speculations  did  not 
appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  stage 
at  which  my  inquiries  nad  begun ;  the  tenor  of  their  observations 
being  invariably  to  the  effect  that,  by  unknown  and  inexplicable 
means,  visible  gold  had  been  first  produced  in  quartz-vems,  and 
that  thence,  by  means  perfectly  well  known  and  demonstrable, 
the  metal  had  been  released  from  them  and  lodged  in  depres- 
nons  by  aqueous  means  at  the  bottom  of  alluvia  and  arifL 
The  Rev.  Mr  Clarke's  later  field  examinations  for  the  Oovem- 
ment  had  been  made  chiefly  upon  granites,  and  therefore  many 
of  his  speculations  related  more  to  tne  release,  by  similar  means, 
of  visible  gold  from  a  supposed  matrix  of  granite.  The  manner 
in  which  the  release  of  alluvial  gold  fi'om  quartz  was  supposed 
to  have  been  effected  is  graphically  given  m  a  popular  way  in 
the  *  Lectures  on  Gold'  by  Professor  Jukes;  and  to  give  tho 
whole  passage  will  afford  an  excellent  idea  of  the  then  prevalent 
notion  among  men  of  science.  The  lecturer,  after  describing 
how  igneous  rocks  have  been  originally  formed,  and  how  their 
protrusion  had  altered  and  transformed  aqueous  rocks  into 
metamorphio  rocks,  proceeds  to  say  (page  7) : — 

As  the  igneous  rooks  cooled,  moreover,  thej  themselves  cracked,  or 
were  acteaapon  by  subsequent  disturbing  farces,  which  caused  fissures 
to  run  through  them  as  well  as  the  surrounding  aqneous  rocks.  All 
these  fissares,  or  veins,  have  since  been  filled  (we  have  no  time  to 
attempt  to  explain  how)  by  mmeralB  in  a  more  or  less  pure  or  unmixed 
state,  and  frequently  in  a  crystalline  form.    Of  these  minerals  quartz  is 

Erobably  the  most  abundant.    Quartz  is  usually  a  white  compact  stone, 
ttt  sometimes  forms  long  finger-like  transparent  crystals,  and  is  then 
called  **  rock  crystal.*'    It  may  be  called  '*  pure  flint." 

Besides  quartz,  however,  many  other  minerals  accumulated  in  these 
veins,  and  among  them  many  metals,  such  as  lead,  tin,  copper,  silver, 
and  gold.  The  other  metals  are  rarely  found  pure,  but  occur  as  ores, 
combined  with  other  substances,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  often  lose 
all  their  metallic  avpearanoe,  and  can  only  be  recognised  by  the 
practised  or  scientinc  eye.  Gold,  however,  most  frequently  occurs 
pure,  or  at  all  events  so  nearly  so  that  its  metallic  nature  can  be  at  once 
reco^ised.  It  occurs  in  these  quartz-veins  either  in  crystals  or  in 
rudely-shaped  lumps  and  masses,  or  in  small  flakes  and  grains,  and 
sometimes  is  difiused  through  the  mass  of  the  quartz  in  such  a  minute 
state  of  subdivision  as  to  be  quite  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  although 
in  snch  quantity  as  to  be  very  profitable  to  the  miner. 

The  metals  mentioned  above,  then,  usually  occur  in  narrow,  more  or 
less  upright,  veins,  which  are  nothing  more  than  comparatively  small 
cracks  or  fissures  traversing  the  whole  mass  of  rock  in  which  Uiey  are 
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found.    These  yeins  are  rarely  more  than  a  few  feet,  Bomeiimea  only  a 
few  inches  wide. 

The  metals  are  not  entirely  confined  to  such  veins,  as  sometimes  they 
are  fonnd  in  strinf(s  or  nests,  or  irregular  masses,  in  the  body  of  the 
rock,  or  disseminated  through  it  in  a  state  of  fine  subdivision.  It  is 
very  rarely,  however,  that  an^  considerable  quantity  of  gold  or  other 
metal  ia  thus  found  dispersed  in  the  body  of  a  rock. 

There  is  one  other  general  geological  subject  I  must  briefly  lay 
before  you,  and  that  is  the  formation  of  drift-gravel,  sand,  or  clay — 
those  loose  unconsolidated  materials  which  are  so  commonly  found  lying 
between  the  vegetable  mould  and  Uie  main  body  of  the  solid  rock. 

It  ia  well  known  that  not  only  have  all  the  stratified  rocks,  com- 
prising the  far  greater  portion  of  the  globe,  been  formed  under 
water,  principally^  the  sea,  but  also  that  since  their  formation  they 
hsre  been  raised  into  dry  land,  again  depressed  beneath  the  sea,  and 
again  re-elevated,  and  tms  process  repeated  perhaps  many  times.  This 
alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  land  has,  moreover,  taken 
place  more  or  less  quietly  and  gradually,  the  result  of  which  is,  that 
every  portion,  nay  every  square  inch  of  dry  land,  has  passed  through 
the  mnuence  of  tides  and  currents,  and  breakers,  and  all  that  destructive 
action  which  we  now  see  taking  place  along  our  own  coasts  daily.  The 
result  of  this  is,  that  the  last  time  the  land  slowly  emerged  from  the 
sea,  the  breakers,  the  waves,  and  the  currents,  knocked  ofi*  fragments 
of  rock,  washed  and  rolled  them,  and  swept  them  about  until  they  had 
rounded  them  into  pebbles  or  boulders,  pounded  them  into  sand,  or 
ground  them  down  into  mud  or  clay.  These  clays,  sands,  and  gravels, 
the  washings  of  the  rocks,  have  finally  been  left  lying  about  in  patches 
here  or  there,  or  spreading  over  more  or  less  of  the  surface,  sometime* 
covering  large  tracts,  both  high  and  low,  sometimes  accumulated  only 
in  hollows  or  pre-existing  valleys  and  depression.  When  the  waters 
in  which  these  superficial  accumulations  were  deposited  acUd  on  rocJtg 
containing  gold,  whether  the  gold  were  disseminated  through  the  mas$  of 
the  rock  or  confined  to  the  quartz-veins  traversing  it^  fragments  of  the 
auriferous  rocK  would  of  course  be  detached  equally  with  pieces  of 
all  other  rocks.  These  fragments,  either  slightly  water-worn  or 
altogether  broken  and  ground  down,  would  afterwaras  be  found  in  the 
drift  clays,  sands,  and  gravels. 

Now,  after  giving  the  above  lucid  description  of  the  power 
of  the  sea  to  aetach  the  fragments  of  the  auriferous  rock,  and 
release  the  gold  from  its  stony  matrix  (such  fragments  of  gold- 
bearing  rocks  never,  however,  being  found  in  the  older  drifts, 
nor  even  in  the  auriferous  drifts  except  as  rare  curiosities), 
the  lecturer  continues  to  observe,  that 

Sir  Eoderick  Murchison,  in  his  account  of  the  auriferous  chain  of  the 
Ural,  has  remarked  that  the  gold  there  must  be  of  comparatively  recent 
geological  origin,  and  that  it  is  newer  than  any  rock  or  earthy  deposit  in 
the  country  except  the  drift.  It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  says  the 
lecturer,  in  quotmg  Murchison,  that  there  was  no  gold  in  the  Ural 
during;  the  period  of  their  deposition,  and  that  the  gold  was  only 
deposited  in  the  veins  of  the  Ural  rocks  just  previously  to  thie 
formation  of  the  drift. 
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It  appears,  then,  from  this  reasoning,  that  all  the  aforesaid 
pounding  requisite  to  detach  and  release  the  recently  originated 
gold  must  have  been  done,  if  ever  so  done  at  all,  upon  the  one 
occasion  when  the  whole  emerged  from  the  sea. 

Many  persons,  who  vaguely  favour  the  doctrine  of  abrasion 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  placer  deposit  gold,  often  overlook 
the  important  question — whether  or  no  there  is  any  distinct 
evidence  that  the  land  really  did  emerge  from  the  sea  at  all 
during  the  geologically  recent  time  when  the  auriferous  drift 
was  in  course  of  being  deposited.  The  Rev.  Mr  Clarke, 
however,  without  the  satisfiictory  proof  which  the  testimony 
of  fossils  affords,  seems  disposed  to  iavour  the  idea  that  gold 
has  been  originally  formed  under  the  ocean  in  vein-stones,  and 
thence  released  and  dispersed  by  ocean  waters  ;  but  then  this 
geologist  conjectures  that  some  of  the  auriferous  impregnations 
and  deposits  occurred  during  the  carboniferous  epoch  (differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  opiniqn  of  Murchison),  notwithstanding 
that  no  fossil-bearing  carlboniferous  deposits  have  ever  yet  been 
found  spread  over  the  horizontal  beds  of  placer  deposit  gold. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Clarke's  hypotheses  on  this  subject  may  be  read 
in  Appendix  D. 

Now  it  had  always  seemed  to  me  very  strange  that  if  the 
gold  containing  drift  had  been  deposited  beneath  the  ocean, 
and  if  the  metallic  grains  had  been  chiefly  released  from  their 
stony  matrices  by  breakers,  waves,  and  currents,  as  the  land 
slowly  emerged  6om  the  sea,  at  any  geological  period  what- 
ever, that  I  should  never  in  all  my  gold-mining  experience 
have  met  with  any  single  instance  of  coeval  marine  remains 
upon  any  of  the  gold-fields.  There  is  not  a  bone,  nor  a  tooth, 
nor  a  shell,  nor  a  dermal  plate  of  any  coeval  marine  organism 
in  any  auriferous  drift  tnat  I  have  ever  seen.  Surely  this 
negative  evidence  is  very  weighty.  Neither  do  I  find  that  any 
of  those  geologists  who  have  surmised  that  a  disintegration  of 
the  metal  in  alluvia  has  been  effected  by  a  pounding  of  the 
rocks  on  an  ocean  margin  in  a  late  epoch — just  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  drift,  or  at  any  other  geological  time — had  them  - 
selves  ever  substantiated  the  conjecture  of  the  deposition  of  the 
auriferous  drift  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  finding  marine  re- 
mains. There  are  in  fact  at  the  gold-fields  neither  neighbour- 
ing raised  sea-beaches  nor  hollows  containing  salt-water  shells, 
like  the  London  and  Paris  tertiary  basins,  nor  indeed  any 
fossil-bearing  strata  with  marine  remains  of  any  kind,  either 
intermingled  with  or  superimposed  directly  over  any  known 
horizontal  deposits  of  gold  which  I  have  ever  observed,  or 
heard  of  or  read  of.     Tne  only  fossils  which  have  been  found 
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in  the  auriferous  gravels  are  the  bones  of  mammals,  chiefly  of 
elefdiants  and  rhinoceroses,  and  not  the  bones  of  animals  which 
have  lived  in  the  ocean.  Even  beyond  the  immediate  limits  of 
any  of  the  notably  rich  beds  of  alluvial  gold,  none  of  the  present 
surfitces  of  the  districts  themselves  taken  in  larger  areas,  and  in- 
cluding the  auriferous  deposits,  are  recently  elevated  sea-bot- 
toms, if  the  existence  of  marine  exuviae  is  to  be  considered  the 
proof.  There  would  no  doubt  be  coeval  marine  deposits  if  the 
land  had  really  been  elevated  from  imder  the  sea  atter  the  sub- 
jacent and  tilted  fossil-bearing  strata  had  been  consolidated, 
and  when  the  gold-containing  drift  was  in  course  of  formation. 
The  c^niecture  of  the  formation  of  the  alluvial  gold  .deposits 
by  the  slow  emergence  of  the  land  is  not  in  truth  supported  by 
any  collateral  evidence  that  the  land  has  emerged  fit>m  the  sea 
at  all  during  the  period  of  their  deposition.  The  dispersion  of 
gold  along  very  small  channels  now  occiipied  by  running 
waters  of  feeble  power,  to  which  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  alludes 
in  the  extracts  just  named,  is  also  another  phenomenon  which 
had  already  often  struck  me  as  being  quite  irreconcilable  with 
the  origination  of  alluvial  gold  by  an  aqueous  destruction  of 
gold-containing  quartz,  eimer  before  or  after  any  supposed 
elevation  of  the  land  above  the  sea. 

But  that  the  metal  in  alluvia  had  been  released  by  pounding 
from  stony  and  solid  rocks,  I  found  on  reference  that  few  pre- 
vious writers  appeared  in  the  least  to  doubt,  while  the  existence 
of  the  fact  that  the  metallic  grains  beneath  alluvia  are  in  shape 
conformable  to  the  bed  rock,  that  leading  and  very  important 
fact  which  had  been  so  much  the  basis  of  my  speculations  in 
California,  seemed  to  be  utterly  unknown  to  any  one  man  of 
science  who  had  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  gold. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  thus  observes  of  gold  in  his  recent 
work  called  *  Siluria,'  all  his  speculations  referring  to  the 
mechanical  release  of  gold  previously  formed  in  stony  matrices: 

Whatever  may  be  the  correct  hypothesis  as  to  the  original  mode  of 
fonnation,  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  wherever  the  veinstones  in  the 
solid  rock  have  not  been  ground  doton  hy  former  powerful  denudation^  bat 
remain  as  partial  testimonials  of  the  origin  of  gold,  the  portions 
which  have  as  jet  proved  to  be  the  richest  are  those  whidi  are  at  or 
near  the  surface,  &c. 

And  in  another  place  he  adds : 

The  points  wbich  have  been  alluded  to  as  drawn  from  personal  obser- 
vation on  the  Ural  Mountains  are  found  to  have  a  world-wide  application 
in  every  tract  which  has  been  or  is  still  auriferous. 

It  afforded  me,  however,  much  gratification  on  first  ascer- 
taining that  so  high   an  authority  m  geology  as  Sir  Roderick 
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Impey  Murchison,  a  man  of  science  thoroagMy  skilled  in  the 
particular  science  of  Palasontolo^y  and  the  author  of  a  system 
which  corroborates  upon  fossilrrerous  data  the  cosmological 
doctrine  of  secular  refrigeration — should,  upon  examination  of 
the  evidence  which  organic  remains  aiTcurd  with  respect  to  the 
geological  age  of  gold,  have  so  distinctly  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
rion  that  the  impremiation  of  the  very  ancient  rocks  with  gold 
must  have  taken  place  at  a  very  recent  geological  date,  and 
that  he  cannot  believe  *'  that  it  occurred  shortly  after  the  Per- 
mian era,  nor  even  when  any  of  the  secondary  rocks  wero 
forming,  mnce  no  golden  debris  is  found  even  in  any  of  the 
older  tertiary  grits  and  sands  which  occur  on  the  Siberian 
flank  of  the  tjralian  chain."  *'  If  then,''  he  argues,  **  the  mam- 
moth drift  be  the  oldest  mass  of  detritus  in  which  gold  occurs 
abundantly,  not  only  in  the  Ural,  but  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  we  arc  led  to  believe  that  this  noble  metal,  though  for 
the  most  part  formed  in  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  or  in  the 
igneous  rocks  which  penetrated  them,  was  only  abundantly  im- 
parted to  them  at  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  t.e.  a  short 
time  (in  geological  language)  before  the  epoch  when  the  very 
powerftd  and  general  denudations  took  place  which  destroyed 
the  large  extinct  mammalia/' 

Ana  then  a^in,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  both  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  should  have  admitted 
upon  evidences  in  physical  geology,  that  ^e  auriferous  quarts 
veins  had  been  probably  fitted  with  quartz  by  vpkanic  aaency^ 
even  when  neither  of  them  knew  that  in  nature  the  alluvial 
gold  deposits  themselves  offered  quite  distinct  evidence  that 
the  metal  had  been  deposited  in  a  soft  or  liquid  state.  The 
recorded  opinions  of  both  these  authorities  inspired  me  with 
a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  framing  a  complete  theory,  which 
should  connect  my  ideas  of  the  formation  of  alluvial  gold  de- 
posits with  their  opinions  of  the  volcanic  ori^n  of  gold  m  vein- 
stones, and  I  perceived  that  the  two  theories  were  not  essen- 
tially contradictory,  for  my  scepticism  had  only  related  to  the 
supposed  derivation  of  placer  deposit  gold  firom  the  pounding 
of  auriferous  cj^uartz-rock ;  and  wnile  so  many  men  of  science 
regarded  the  infilling  of  cracks  and  faults  m  rocks  with  me- 
tallic matter  as  being  due  to  some  slowly  operating  electrical 
process  analogous  to  the  art  of  electrotyping,  it  was  highly 
satisfactory  to  find  these  authorities  ascrioing  the  infilling  of- 
auriferous  quartz-veins  to  direct  volcanic  agency,  however 
much  in  my  opinion  they  might  err  in  attributing  mt  presence 
of  gold  in  placer  deposits  to  a  mechanical  destruction  of  such 
veinstones. 
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And  fuxlliery  it  was  89,tiBbctorj  to  note  that  Sir  Roderiok 
Murchiflon  afaould  indorse  Humboldtf's  suggestion,  and  believe 
that  gold  had  wme  closer  relation  to  or  dependence  upon  the 
eUmoephere  than  the  baser  metals,  lead,  copper,  and  iron. 

But  while  both  Sir  Roderick  and  the  Kev.  Mr  Clarke  con- 
cluded that  the  auriferous  quartz-veins  might  have  been  cracks 
infilled  with  matter  by  volcanic  agency,  they  both  supposed 
aqueous  vapour  to  have  been  the  means  of  conveying  the 
matter  into  them.  Now  such  an  agent  is  incompatible  under 
ordinary  circumstances  with  the  presence  of  softened  or  molten 
gold ;  and  although,  under  enormous  pressure,  it  is  philoso- 
phically considered  to  be  not  altogether  impossible  to  heat 
steam  or  aqueous  vapour  to  incandescence,  yet  no  such  pros* 
sure  appears  probable  in  the  case  of  the  auriferous  veinstones, 
especially  of  veinstones  infilled  at  a  late  period,  and  not  ap- 
parently even  imder  the  weight  of  an  ocean.  But  since  my 
oWn  theoretical  speculations  had  been  chiefly  made  with 
XDspect  to  placer  deposits,  and  upon  the  great  facts   of  the 

fold  grains  and  nuggets  being  in  shape  conformable  to  the 
ed-rock,  and  in  many  instances  of  their  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  fused  on  the  floor,  and  very  firequently 
yet  remaining  entirely  unabraded,  I  was  led  quite  naturally  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  medium  of  conveyance  must  have  been 
some  liquid  matter  of  a  perishable  nature  in  a  state  of  incan- 
descence, and  that  the  same  agent  woidd  apply  equally  well  to 
the  auriferous  quartz- veins  as  to  the  placer  deposits  which  I 
had  chiefly  studied.  Being  impressed  then  with  these  views, 
I  addressed  to  Mr  Hargraves  two  epistolary  essays  for  publica- 
tion in  a  local  newspaper  in  exposition  of  my  theory,  and 
although  there  may  be  reason  to  doubt  the  recent  geological 
age  of  ffold — ^that  question  need  not  be  entered  upon  here, 
since  I  tnink  it  exphcable  without  affecting  the  main  argument. 
The  opinion  of  Murchison,  &amed  on  the  fossiliferous  evidence 
as  to  there  being  no  gold  dispersed  amongst  the  stratified  and 
fossil-bearing  debris  and  conglomerates  deposited  during  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  early  tertiary  epochs,  served  the  tem- 

Forary  purpose  of  confirming  the  independent  opinions  which 
had  formed  upon  my  own  observations,  and  which  were  not 
based  upon  the  testimony  derivable  from  marine  fossils,  simply 
because  there  were  no  coeval  marine  fossils  in  any  of  the  nota- 
bly rich  gold-beds  which  had  come  under  my  examination. 

In  the  FIRST  PUBLIC  LETT£B  addressed  to  Mr  Hargraves, 
and  published  in  the  Sydney  *  Empire,'  on  the  Origin  of 
GrOLD,  after  premising  that  his  indifierence  to  geology  had  left 
him  unbiassed  by  any  prejudices  which  could  not  be  sustained 
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by  an  appeal  to  evidences  in  nature,  I  proposed  to  repeat  to 
liim  in  wnting  the  principles  which  I  had  previously  explained 
orally,  since  almost  all  men  en^ged  either  in  practical  gold- 
digging  or  in  the  scientific  study  of  geology  did  form  some 
conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  the  precious  metal,  although  with 
nearly  equal  unsatisfactory  results.  Stating,  then,  that  I  had 
carefully  endeavoured  during  my  observations  to  avoid  forming 
hasty  conclusions,  and  had  at  various  times  rejected  different 
crude  hypotheses,  yet  nevertheless  had  always  reflected  upon 
and  considered  the  subject,  more  or  less,  both  when  occupied 
in  mining  and  when  travelling  over  auriferous  areas,  and  that 
having  already  visited  the  principal  diggings  in  California, 
Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales,  and  being  already  acquainted 
with  the  general  principles  of  geology,  I  felt  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing advantages  in  treating  of  the  subject  such  as  but  few 
men  had  heretofore  enjoyed. 

That  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  having  advanced  an  hypo- 
thesis that  alluvial  gold  had  chiefly  been  produced  by  "the 
natural  abrasion  or  grinding  down  of  quartz- veins,"  almost 
every  geologist,  writer,  lecturer,  and  newspaper  correspondent 
had  adoptea  the  same  conclusion,  upon  his  individual  authority, 
without  themselves  entering  upon  inquiry  and  investigation ; 
therefore  I  could  only  regard  the  conclusion  as  an  individual 
opinion,  notwithstanainff  so  formidable  a  numerical  array  of 
supporters,  and  was  decidedly  of  opinion  such  a  postulate  was 
not  universally  true,  and  consequently  would  now  state  my 
reasons  for  a  different  conclusion. 

The  alleged  discovery  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  that  the 
gold  in  Russia  was  only  deposited  in  the  veins  of  the  Ural 
rocks  iust  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  auriferous  drift, 
and  that  this  drift  is  nearer  in  geological  sequence  than  the 
sands  and  gravels  of  either  the  primary  or  secondary  and 
tertiary  deposits,  appeared  of  itself  unfavourable  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  so  very  hard  a  rock  as  quartz  could  have  Deen 
abraded  and  ground  down  in  so  comparatively  short  a  geo- 
logical time ;  but  admitting  the  premises  of  a  late  formation  of 
the  quartz-veins,  it  still  seemed  probable  that  alluvial  or  placer 
deposit  gold  had  been  derived  from  some  softer  matrix  than 
quartz-rock. 

The  theory  I  advanced  then  was — that  alluvial  or  placer 
deposit  gold  fias  been  distributed  and  deposited  horizontally  by 
means  of  an  igneous  liquid  or  perishable  lava^  and  that  quartz- 
veins  as  well  as  some  other  dyies  traversing  constants  had  been 
the  fissures  of  discharae — the  only  unchanged  existing  solid 
remains  of  the  ejected  matter  being  gold,  quartz,  and  some 
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few  other  minerals,  besides  clays  and  femiginous  earths — 
because 

1.  Alluvial  or  placer  deposit  gold  has  often  a  fused  appear- 
ance, and  the  metallic  grains  frequently  present  ragged  and 
iiregular  sur&ces,  such  as  must  have  been  destroyed  by 
abrasion,  '*■ 

2.  It  is  found  upon  slaty  and  schistose  bedding  rocks  in  such 
shape  and  position  that  no  merely  mechanical  force  could  pos- 
sibly have  so  placed  it. 

3.  It  is  found  abundantly  deposited  along  present  rivers, 
creeks,  and  watercourses,  and  its  deposition  in  these  places 
indicates  the  configuration  of  the  beading  rock  beneatn  the 
auriferous  drift  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  at  the  time  of  its 
deposit  as  at  the  present  day. 

4.  It  is  found  richly  deposited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an- 
cient volcanic  disturbance,  and  where  quartz-veins  and  trap- 
dykes  traverse  certain  slates,  schists,  and  granites  called 
constants. 

5.  Gold  is  also  found  encased  and  enveloped  within  a  stony 
matrix  of  quartz  in  veins,  and  quartz-veins  are  admitted  by 
high  geological  authorities  to  have  been  filled  from  below  by 
mineral  matter  in  a  fluid  or  vaporous  state. 

In  support  of  these  propositions  I  recalled  to  his  memory 
several  particular  instances  of  the  metal  being  moulded  upon 
the  floor,  and  the  generally  flat  character  of  the  gold  on 
Wood's  Creek,  where  I  had  obtained  from  him  the  admission 
that  my  conjecture  appeared  probable,  when  aflirming  that  the 
corresponding  flat  character  of  the  alluvial  metal  ^vith  that  of 
the  subordinate  slate  suggested  some  unknown  and  undisco- 
vered relation  existing  between  them,  and  reminding  him  of 
my  experiments  and  discussion  with  Mr  Rudder  on  the  subject 
of  gold  in  granite  on  the  Yuba  River,  when  I  had  satisfactorily 
discovered  that  the  metal  was  not  wiihin  granites  but  only  upon 
them,  precisely  as  it  was  upon  the  slates  where  the  conforma- 
bility  of  its  shape  to  the  bed  rock  was  more  apparent. 

luting  also  an  instance  in  my  experience  of  a  tripartite 
nugget  of  gold,  three  ounces  in  weighty  found  in  alluvia  and 
not  near  any  known  auriferous  quartz-vein,  the  three  parts  of 
which  were  exactly  conformable  to  each  other,  and  yet  not 
attached,  besides  other  instances  at  the  White  Hills  of  Bendigo, 
where  the  gold  mrains  being  very  small,  I  had  dug  up  in  uie 
richer  patches  slightly  cemented  accumulations  of  grams,  weigh- 
ing collectively  two  or  three  pennyweights,  in  the  centre  of 
which  were  pieces  of  gold,  each  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  exactly 
and  deeply  mdented  by  the  sun-ounding  grains ;  both  cases,  as 
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I  inferred,  indicating  the  deposition  of  the  metal  at  the  par- 
ticular temperature,  when  the  several  pieces  of  metal  were  soft 
enough  to  reciprocate  impressions  without  being  so  completely 
in  liquid  fusion  as  to  cause  their  coalescence. 

A  certain  methodical  arrangement  of  the  golden  particles  in 
the  auriferous  pebbles  of  New  Zeailand,  which  differed  from 
any  I  had  seen  elsewherCi  also  indicated,  as  I  thought,  their 
solidification  in  an  isolated  state,  and  not  their  origin  by 
mechanical  detachment  from  veinstones. 

Referring  likewise  to  my  experience  at  Mokelumne  Hill, 
where  the  placer  deposits  in  certain  channels,  or  leads,  rested 
beneath  a  soft  white  felspathic  tuf%  which  the  gold-diggers 
there  popidarly  termed  lava,  and  which,  in  its  lithological 
character,  so  closely  resembled  the  white  felspathic  slaty  bed- 
rock which  underlies  the  alluvial  gold  in  Victoria,  where  its 
debris  is  called  pipe-clay ;  and,  further,  questioning  the  pro- 
priety of  these  intensely -cleaved  slate  rocks  being  described  as 
falffiozoic  by  Mr  Selwyn,  who  had  found  no  fossils  in  them, 
ioiplied  that  these  white  rocks  deserved  more  consideration 
as  a  constant  of  gold  than  they  had  received. 

Demurring  to  the  preambles  of  several  official  communica- 
tions to  the  Government,  which  began  by  stating  it  to  be  ^'  a 
well-known  fact  that  quartz  is  the  matrix  from  which  gold  in 
alluvia  has  been  released/'  and  objecting  to  the  repeated 
affirmations  in  them  that  '*  the  gold  in  alluvia  has  undoubtedly 
been  disintegrated  from  the  neighbouring  quartz  veins  "  in 
localities  where  no  quartz  veins  of  the  auriterous  kind  bad  been 
discovered,  and  where  the  alleged  disintegration  appeared  to 
me  very  doubtfiil  indeed ;  and  quoting,  in  point,  a  description 
of  the  Wentworth  Gold-field  by  Mr  Stutchbuiy,  wherein  he 
says,  **  that  the  original  site  of  the  metal  is  in  the  quartz  rock 
immediately  adjacent,  is  evident  from  the  imabrased  appearance 
of  the  gold  ;" — I  remarked  that  the  adjacent  quartz  rock  was 
not  of  the  visibly  auriferous  kind  at  all,  and  that  the  obviously- 
unabrased  metal  rested  there  upon  an  igneous  rock,  and  in  my 
x)pinion  was  amdoubtedly  upon  its  original  site,  having 
apparently  been  upheaved  on  its  surface,  associated  with 
matter  probably  more  perishable  than  the  constituents  of  the 
subordinate  solid  rock  now  existing.  Commenting  likewise 
upon  an  elaborate  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Great  Nugget 
Vein  Gold  Mining  Company,  in  which  the  writer  stated  that 
"  the  gold  found  in  the  creek  in  the  alluvium  near  the  vein  is  not 
so  waterwom  as  that  found  further  down  the  stream,  and  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  think  firom  any  gold  which  he  had  seen  that 
it  is  produced  in  any  other  than  a  quartz  matrix,"  I  suggested 
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that  the  roiling  do?m  the  creek  of  molten  metallic  gold  in  the 
act  of  solidification  would  produce  an  abrased  appearance  of 
the  more  distant  gold,  f»recisely  the  same  as  if  it  had  rolled  in 
water,  while  the  gold  which  settled  and  solidified  near  the 
qaartB  vein  necesssuily  appeared  less  worn,  if  it  were  assumed 
that  the  quartz  vein  had  D^n  the  fissure  whence  the  auriferous 
matter  had  issued  in  the  state  of  a  molten  liquid. 

Dwelling  in  general  terms  upon  the  invariably  flat  character 
of  all  slate  gold,  which  especially  forbids  the  supposition  of  its 
abrasion  from  quartz  veins,  and  of  its  having  been  rolled  along 
and  deposited  in  a  solid  state;  instancing  also  the  gold  nuggets 
of  the  Maclvor  in  Victoria,  which  looked  as  if  just  cooled  on  a 
gritty  floor,  and  pointing  out  that  the  horizontal  deposition  of 
the  metal  in  free  grains  was  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
igneous  rocks,  while  it  chiefly  rested  upon  metamorphic  rocks, 
and  never  in  any  abundance  directly  upon  untransmuted  fossil- 
bearing  rocks,  I  was  compelled  to  conclude  its  igneous  origin 
beneath  alluvia,  and  thence  also  the  igneous  origin  of  auriferous 
quartz  veins.  From  these  premises  the  non-auriferous  character 
and  the  rounded  forms  of  the  quartz  pebbles  were  explicable 
on  the  principle  of  their  solidification  after  emission,  the  former 
phenomenon  especially  being  incompatible  with  the  doctrine 
of  abrasion,  since  the  innumerable  rounded  quartz  pebbles,  in 
such  accumulations  of  them  as  exist  at  the  Benaigo  White 
Hills,  ought  upon  the  abrasion-hypothesis  to  exhibit  some  gold 
encased  within  the  rounded  stones  in  such  small  portions  as 
would  not  materially  affect  their  specific  gravity^  whereas  there 
and  everywhere  else  the  innumerable  superficial  rounded 
quartz  pebbles  resting  directly  upon  rich  deposits  of  alluvial 
gold,  were  themselves  utterly  destitute  of  the  visible  metal. 
This  fact,  added  to  the  consideration  that  the  prodigious 
aqueous  force  necessary  to  detach  them  and  round  their  angles 
would  have  swept  them  entirely  away,  far  from  their  supposed 
original  site  in  the  neighbouring  auriferous  quartz  veins,  as 
well  as  far  away  from  the  firee  grains  of  gold  embedded  beneath 
them — there  appeared  to  me  no  doubt  that  the  apparently 
aqueous  phenomena  were  subsequent  to  and  of  subordinate 
importance  to  igneous  action  in  the  deposition  of  placer  deposit 
gold. 

Noting  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke,  that  "  the  true 
origin  01  quartz  veins  has  been  caused  by  the  cooling  con- 
densation m  fissures  of  the  rocks  of  silica  dissolved  in  steam 
derived  from  peculiar  traps,  which  may  have  produced  auri- 
ferous impregnations  as  well  as  silicious;"  and  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  that  <'  almost  every  metallic  vein  has  probably  been  the 
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channel  by  which  hot  sprines,  so  common  in  countries  of 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  have  found  their  way  to  the 
surface  ;'*  and  of  Professor  Jukes,  that  '*  to  many  of  the  cracks 
and  fissures  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  the  igneous  rocks 
among  the  aqueous  ones,  the  molten  rocks  gained  access  and 
filled  them  up,  forming  what  are  called  dykes,  while  others 
remained  open  until  subsequently  filled  up  with  other  minerals ; 
that  of  these  minerals  quartz  is  probably  most  abundant,  and 
besides  quartz  many  other  minerals  accumulated  in  these  veins, 
and  among  them  many  metals,  such  as  lead,  tin,  copper, 
silver,  and  gold."  I  then  accepted  these  opinions,  tliat  fluid 
matter  from  beneath  had  filled  the  gold-bearing  quartz  veins, 
but  concluded,  in  connecting  the  inquiry  with  placer  deposits, 
that  it  must  have  been  in  a  liquid  and  igneous  state,  rather 
than  either  in  steam,  vapour,  or  thermo-aqueous  solution;  and 
offering  in  explanation  of  auriferous  quartz  veins  in  the  midst 
of  rich  alluvial  gold-diggings  being  so  often  V-shaped  when 
cut  transversly,  the  hypothesis  that  this  shape  is  owing  both  to 
their  filling  anticlinal  fissures,  and  to  their  having  become 
enlarged  at  the  top  in  discharging  considerable  volumes  of 
auriferous  matter;  while  other  aunferous  quartz  veins  were 
A-shaped,  or  at  least  diminished  in  thickness  less  abruptly 
downwards,  because  they  yet  contained  their  less  segregated 
metallic  contents,  and  were  therefore  the  more  valuable,  and 
not  always  situate  in  the  midst  of  the  most  prolific  placer 
deposits.  I  pointed  out  the  auriferous  quartz  vein  near  Welling- 
ton as  an  instance  of  the  kind,  since  no  diggings  had  been 
opened  in  its  neighbourhood,  although  the  gold-bearing  vein- 
stone itself  had  been  now  known  for  some  time.  And  in 
conclusion,  I  invited  Mr  Hargraves,  or  any  other  geologist,  to 
point  out  objections  to  the  theory,  providing  that  it  should  be 
done  with  the  candour  and  temper  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Sydney,  March,  1854,  (Signed)  S.  D. 

Postscript,  I860.— ^While  granites,  as  a  class,  are  by  some 
geolorists  termed  "  hypogeno '  rocks,  upon  the  hypotnesis  of 
their  naving  been  fonneaat  great  depths  in  the  earth,  and  of 
being  even  now  in  course  of  formation — an  hypothesis  of  which 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  may  be  considered  one  of  the  leading  advo- 
cates in  his  *  Principles  of  Geology  ' — there  are  others,  and 
among  these  is  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  who  consider  that 
volcanic  action,  of  a  more  energetic  nature  than  any  produced 
by  modem  volcanoes,  has  characterised  the  earlier  geological 
periods,  and  that  the  igneous  crystalline  rocks  owe  their  origin 
to  a  condition  of  the  earth  no  longer  existing.     The  opinion  of 
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Henry  de  la  Bedie,  that  granites  have  not  always  been 
ibimed  in  the  earth  at  great  depths,  but  in  a  molten  liquid  or 
Tisoons  state  have  often  protruded  through  the  other  solid  rocks 
of  the  earth's  crust  (as  I  have  assumed  of  the  gold-bearing 
gnnites  and  quartz  veins),  and  in  doing  so  have  often  broken 
up  the  prior  formed  sedimentary  rocks,  fortifies  the  views  which 
I  nave  taken  of  the  origination  of  gold,  whichever  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  source  of  this  metal — that  is  to  say,  whether  the 
molten  granite  itself,  or  whether  other  igneous  liquid  matter 
which  may  have  passed  through  the  channels  which  are  now 
qiuirtz  veins  protruding  through  slates  and  schists.  In  the 
•  Geological  Observer '  of  De  la  Bcche,  chap,  xxx,  is  a  passa*^ 
in  point,  where  the  author  remarks  of  the  granites  of  the  south- 
west of  England,  and  in  south-eastern  Ireland,  which  arc 
previously  stated  to  be  of  more  recent  origin  than  the 
Devonian  and  Silurian  deposits,  that  "  tlie  granitic  protrusions 
appear  the  accompaniments  of  great  contortions,  foldings,  and 
even  dislocations  of  prior  accumulations  of  all  kinds,  as  if  amid 
this  squeezing  and  new  adjustment  of  such  accumulations, 
molten  matter  beneath  rose  upwards  (there  being  suflicient 
pressure  upon  it),  and  occupied  areas  where  the  resistance  of 
any  prior-formed  superficial  covering  was  insufficient  to  resist 
this  intrusion." 

And  again,  observes  De  la  Bcche,  *'  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
fractures  into  the  adjoining  and  prior-formed  rocks,  it  may  be 
considered  as  somewhat  insignincant,  when  regarded  ^vitll 
reference  to  their  mass  and  that  of  tlie  granites.  In  the  range 
of  the  Wicklow  and  Wexford  granite  not  only  are  these 
cracks  found  abundantly,  but  evidence  is  also  afforded  of  huge 
detached  masses  of  detrital  rocks  being  apparently  cmbedde<l 
in  the  external  parts  of  the  same  granite.  This  can  be  well 
studied  in  Glenmaluro,  where  such  great  masses  seem  as  if 
partly  contained  in  the  granite,  having  floated  on  that  rock  when 
in  a  molten  state,  like  great  icebergs  in  the  sea,  and  like  them 
also  in  part  submerged.  No  doubt  this  may  be  only  appearance, 
as  the  parts  connecting  these  masses  may  have  been  removed 
by  denudation.  At  the  same  time,  when  sections  are  made  of 
the  whole  on  a  scale  equal  for  height  and  distance,  and  all  the 
foldings  of  the  older  rocks  are  considered,  a  great  breaking 
up  of  the  latter  seems  needed  to  account  for  tlie  mode  of 
occurrence  of  all  the  rocks." 

The  theory  of  definite  proportions,  when  applied  to  the  for- 
mation of  crystalline  rocks,  further  teaches  how  any  one  or 
more  substance,  such  as  quartz  or  any  other  gold  impregnated 
matter,  may  separate  ftom  a  molten  mass.  De  la  Bcche  rcmarksi 
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in  the  introduction  to  the  work  which  I  have  just  quoted,  that 
**  taken  as  a  whole,  the  homblendic  or  augitic  rocks  are  com- 
pounds of  those  minerals  and  some  member  of  the  felspar 
fiimily,  there  bein^  sometimes  an  excess  of  silica  beyond  the 
amount  required  tor  the  various  silicates  in  the  hornblende  or 
augite,  and  febpar,  this  excesB  then  w,  as  it  were,  thrust  aside 
a»  quartz^ 

That  the  excess  of  quartz  thus  thrust  aside,  and  not 
having  overflowed,  should  have  arranged  itself  in  lines  or  veins 
as  the  gold-bearing  quartz  has  done^  is  a  phenomenon  seen  in 
other  igneous  products,  and  even  in  modern  volcanoes.  These, 
in  a  molten  state,  escape  as  lava  from  cracks  or  fissures  rup- 
tured at  the  sides,  and  not  always  from  the  orifice  or  crater  at 
the  summit,  which  is  of^  the  vent  only  for  gases  and  detached 
solids  ;  then  if  the  molten  matter,  instead  of  spreading  on 
the  surface,  remain  in  the  fissures,  it  solidifies  into  a  dyke  or 
vein.  It  may  also  here  be  remarked  that  there  is  little  or  no 
relation  between  the  intensity  of  heat  and  the  violence  of  dis- 
charge of  modem  lavas,  nor  by  parity  of  reasoning,  nor  by 
actual  observation,  does  a  violent  emission  appear  to  apply  to 
auriferous  quartz  veins,  supposing  them  to  have  been  molten 
amissions.  Molten  earth-springs,  issuing  as  tranquilly  firom  the 
«artli  as  springs  of  cold  water,  are  said  by  Humboldt  to  be  the 
manner  in  which  intensely  heated  lavas  proceed  firom  subter- 
ranean depths  in  modem  volcanic  regions^  and  intensely  heated 
molten  quartz  may  have  issued  in  a  like  quiet  manner. 

The  phenomena  produced  artificially  by  the  cooling  of 
tnoltcn  silver  in  large  masses  seems  to  me  very  analogous  to 
the  mode  in  which  I  imagine  auriferous  matter  to  have 
.separated  from  the  larger  molten  mass  beneath,  and  to  have 
overflowed  the  superior  solid  bed  rock,  whether  of  the  crust  of 
the  granite  itself  or  of  the  neighbouring  slaty  and  schistose 
mass.  First,  the  silver  solidifies  over  uie  surfiice,  thei\  little 
cones  break  through  the  crust  and  discharge  a  good  quantity  of 
oxygen  gas,  while  the  whole  surface  opens  in  cracks  or  fissures, 
and  liquid  silver,  combined  at  a  high  temperature  vrith  oxygen 
gas,  rises  through  them  from  the  molten  mass  beneath,  and  over- 
spreads the  first-formed  solid. — (See  Dr  Ure'sDict.  Art  Silver). 

Admitting  with  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  that  present  volca- 
noes are  but  feeble  indications  of  the  activity  of  primordial 
heat  and  igneous  outbursts  in  former  geological  epochs,  I  may 
here  quote  another  passage  from  *  Cosmos,'  which  will  apply 
equally  to  the  outbursts  of  auriferous  matter,  of  which  some, 
if  not  all,  the  rocks  enumerated  have,  when  in  their  molten 
4Btate,  been,  as  I  think,  probably  the  source  :— *'  Theie  is,"  says 
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Humboldt,  **  a  kind  of  volcanic  phenomena  especially  instruo- 
thre  to  the  geolo^st^  the  products  of  which  have  not  flowed 
fiom  isolated  conical  mountains  and  volcanoes  having  perma- 
nent craters,  but  mountains  have  suddenly  opened  ana  after 
throwing  up  ashes  and  lava  closed  again,  perhaps  never  to 
leopen — ^in  these  cases  the  connexion  with  the  interior  of  the 
earth  is  not  permanent,  the  action  ceasing  as  soon  as  the  fissure 
or  channel  of  communication  is  again  closed — veins  of  basalts, 
dolerite,  and  porphyry  and  the  masses  of  syenite,  augitic  por- 
phyry and  amygdaloid  have  all  probably  been  formed  m  similar 


manner." 


That  granites  and  similar  crystalline  rocks  like  those  in  the 
fivegoing  enumeration  have,  wnen  molten,  been  more  or  less 
'Viscous  is  generally  admitted,  and  (to  quote  Humboldt  again), 
**  other  substances  dissolved  in  vapours  have  issued  from  the 
earth  simultaneously  with  the  eruption  of  granite,  greenstone- 
porphyry,  and  serpentine."  It  is  my  inference,  then,  that  the 
separable  auriferous  matter  erupted  at  the  same  time  with  them 
has  been  more  liquid  than  the  one,  and  less  volatile  than  the 
other,  and  has  borne  somewhat  of  the  same  relation  to  the 
molten  granite  matter  from  which  it  has  exuded  or  been  thrust 
aside  that  a  superstratum  of  cream  does  to  the  dish  of  milk, 
from  which  it  has  separated  itself;  and  to  continue  this  analogy, 
the  gold  itself  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  auriferous 
liquid  which  I  suppose  to  have  separated  from  molten  granite 
or  other  igneous  masses,  as  butter-globules  do  to  the  cream 
from  which  they  are  finally  caused  to  appear  in  the  visible 
form  of  butter.      • 

That  the  alluvial  gold  in  nature  does  not  rest  so  much  upon 
CTanites  or  othcr.existing  igneous  rocks  as  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing metamorphic  strata,  to  which  the  molten  gold  has  adapted 
itself  in  shape,  is  a  condition  which  favours  the  supposition 
that  the  auriferous  matter,  after  having  penetrated  through  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  must  have  overflowed  the  neighbour- 
ing floors  in  considerable  volume,  and  by  analogies  in  chemistry 
with  the  phenomena  of  liquids  at  low  temperature,  the  subse- 
quent separation  and  independent  solidification  of  gold-globules 
and  quartz-globules  during  a  descending  temperature  may  be 
fairly  demonstrated.  The  analogy  of  mercury  when  tlirown 
down  in  globules  from  an  aqueo-acid  solution  is  perhaps  the 
best  illustration  of  such  chemical  separation  as  regards  pure 
metals,  while  the  following  principles,  which  relate  to  liquias  at 
low  temperature,  may  eaually  well  be  applied  to  other  liquid 
bodies,  even  at  very  high  temperature,  and  be  especially  appli- 
cable to  the  gradually  lowering  tempenituie  of  recently  omitted 
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molten  auriferous  matter  in  which  at  different  stages  of  the 
cooling  process  the  separated  quartz,  gold,  and  other  substances 
may  have  solidified*  **  When  water  holding  any  body  in  solu- 
tion has  its  temperature  sufficiently  lowered,  its  congelation 
takes  place  in  one  or  other  of  three  ways — ^first,  the  water  may 
congeal  independently  of  the  body  which  holds  it  in  solution ; 
secondly,  the  body  which  holds  it  in  solution  may  congeal, 
leaving  the  water  still  liquid  ;  thirdly,  the  water  and  the  body 
it  holds  in  solution  may  congeal  together." 

Globular  shapes  are  commonly  self-assumed  by  liquid  sub- 
stances, and  also  when  two  bodies,  one  of  them  being  liquid, 
are  brought  nearly  together  while  differing  very  greatly  from 
each  other  in  temperature,  the  liquid  will  assume  a  condition 
philosophically  called  "  the  spheroidal  state^**  a  phenomenon 
which  can  be  familiarly  illustrated  by  pouring  a  small  quantity 
of  cold  water  upon  a  red-hot  plate.  The  water  will  not  then 
immediately  spread  itself  and  evaporise  at  once,  as  might  be 
supposed,  but  will*[form  into  small  globules,  and  in  that  state 
seems  to  possess  the  power  of  resisting  heat  awhile,  until 
by  slower  degrees  the  two  temperatures  become  more  nearly 
assimilated. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  an  objection  to  the  pro- 
babili^  of  gola-bearing  liquid  quartz  having  been  discharged 
from  fissures  at  a  temperature  as  high  as  that  of  melted  gold, 
that  although  existing  auriferous  quartz  veins  in  transmuted 
rocks  are  in  the  midst  of  evidences  of  igneous  action,  the 
walls  of  the  vein-stones  themselves  do  not  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  more  especially  subjected  to  hAt  than  the  general 
mass  of  rock  which  contains  them.  The  spheroidal  state  of 
matter  appears  to  me  to  explain  this  anoqialy.  The  better 
developed  auriferous  quartz  veins  penetrate  slates  and  schists, 
while  the' smaller  ones  traverse  the  igneous  rocks.  The  slates 
and  schists  having  been  in  a  comparatively  cold  state^  would 
suffer  the  discharge  of  intensely  heated  matter  through  fissures 
without  the  walls  of  the  fissures  being  in  the  first  instance 
acted  upon  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  emitted  matter, 
because  the  two  bodies  mignt  assume  the  spheroidal  state 
towards  each  other,  and  afterwards,  when  the  gold  and  quartz 
solidified  in  the  vein,  and  in  doing  so  imparted  their  heat  to 
the  walls  of  the  vein-stone,  the  volume  of  the  contents  would 
then  be  too  small  to  effect  any  special  transmutation  of  the 
walls  after  the  larger  volume  of  auriferous  matter  had  travelleil 
away  by  overflow.  ■ 

The  phenomena  attending  the  proximate  contact  of  two 
bodies  varying  greatly  firom  each  other  in  temperature  are  also 
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in  modem  volcanic  eruptions.  Intensely  heated  lava 
suddenly  floVing  among  trees  is  described  by  one  author  as 
**  leaving  stalactites  upon  the  branches,  while  the  heat  had 
baiely  scorched  the  bark;"  and  another  instance  to  the  same 
effect  is  seen  in  the  following  process  : 

la  crown-glass  works  it  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  practice 
to  plunge  the  melted  and  very  highly  heated  glass  in  some  of  Uie  first 
processes,  after  removal  from  the  melting-pot,  into  cold  water  to  reduce 
the  temperature.  This  does  not  fracture  the  glass,  the  steam  produced 
preventing  contact  between  the  highly-heated  glass  and  the  water.  In 
after  processes,  with  the  same  piece  of  glass,  a  mere  drop  of  water  is 
employed  to  sever  a  large  attached  glass  stem,  the  heat  oeing  now  so 
reduced  that  contact,  with  its  consequences,  is  immediate.  It  is  not  a 
little  interesting  at  great  crown-glass  works  to  see  both  effects  fre- 
anently  produced  at  the  same  time  and  within  the  distance  of  a  few 
&et. 

These  quotations  are  merely  given  to  show  that  although 
the  auriferous  districts  afibrd  ample  evidence  in  a  general  way 
of  igneous  action  and  mctamorpnic  influence,  yet  that  the  im- 
meoiate  walls  of  veinstones  do  not  necessarily  exhibit  the 
especial  evidence  of  intense  heat  having  been  in  direct  contact. 

In  attributing  an  original  spread  of  gold  upon  the  floor  to  an 
igneous  agency,  I  do  not  by  any  means  deny  (judging  from 

S resent  appearances)  that  great  bodies  of  water  have  also  once 
coded  many  of  the  gold-fields.  There  is  upon  them  indeed 
abundant  evidence  of  aqueous  floods  of  some  Kind,  and  if  from 
any  collateral  testimony  it  could  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the 
auriferous  deposits  had  occurred  at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  (the 
entire  absence  of  marine  exuviae  either  in  or  upon  the  gold  drifl 
being,  however,  strong  negative  testimony  against  such  an 
hypothesis),  then  the  phenomena  of  matter  in  the  spheroidal 
state  might  perhaps  alone  explain  the  possibility  of  a  hori- 
zontal overflow  upon  a  solid  floor  of  molten  liquid  gold  and 
quartz,  (without  the  eruption  of  any  third  hypothetical  liquid); 
while  a  great  disruption  of  superficial  prior-formations  would 
at  the  same  time  have  originated  the  shingle  and  foreign 
fragments  so  conspicuous  in  auriferous  drifts,  and  which  being 
for  a  time  mechanically  suspended  in  the  superincumbent 
water,  would  then  have  been  temporarily  protected  from  the 
intense  heat  of  an  under-current  of  molten  matter.  It  may 
seem  paradoxical  to  speak  of  glowing  molten  floods  moving 
beneath  cold  water,  but  the  fact,  nevertheless,  continues  to  be 
actually  witnessed  in  the  present  day.  Molten  gold  and  quartz 
alone,  without  the  contemporary  emission  of  any  considerable 
volume  of  a  third  hypothetical  perishable  liquid,  might,  in  that 
case,  have  assumed  globular  shapes  upon  the  spheroidal  theory. 
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and  havo  rolled  some  distance  over  the  solid  surface  of  the  bed- 
rock, when  the  gold  and  quartz  existed  as  molten  spheroids,  and 
moved  in  a  colaer  medium  of  either  water  or  steam  under  great 
pressure,  so  that  the  ocean  itself  would  then  in  reality  be  the 
perishable  third  substance,  instead  of  any  emitted  hypothetical 
liquid  or  vapour.  Provisionally  allowing  such  an  origin  to  be 
possible,  still  it  would  neither  alter  the  ori^nality  ancT truth  of 
the  theory  of  an  horizontal  overflow  of  gola,  nor  the  fact  of  the 
adaptation  in  shape  of  the  metal  to  the  bottom  rock,  with  the 
sequitur  that  quartz  pebbles  have  also  solidified  in  spheroidal 
forms  when  moving  in  suspension.  It  is  chiefly  uDon  the  &ct 
of  the  adapted  shape  of  the  metal  to  the  floor  that  tne  necessity 
of  a  transporting  agent  is  founded,  whether  that  perishable 
i^nt  may  have  been  an  emitted  igneous  fluid,  or  whether 
sunply  surface  water  in  the  spheroidal  state. 

The  petrifaction  of  igneous  rocks  into  rounded  forms  is  by 
no  means  a  condition  purely  hypothetical,  although  quartz 
may  not  hitherto  have  been  considered  one  of  them. 

"  The  minor  spherical  stnictare,'*  observes  De  la  Beche  (Geol.  Obs., 
p.  404)  "  seen  on  the  email  scale  in  some  volcanic  rocks,  and  also  in  artifi- 
oial  glass,  and  which  has  been  previously  noticed,  woidd  appear  to  have 
been  nrodnced  on  the  larger  scale,  under  certain  conditions  in  basalts, 
thougn  by  no  means  confined  among  igneous  rocks  to  basalt.  Some- 
times this  globular  structure,  as  shown  during  the  decomposition  of 
the  rock,  is  so  irregular  that  the  whole  hoe  the  appearance  ef  halls  of 
ifarioue  dimensions  piled  up  without  much  order  ,**'  and  again,  m  treating 
of  erratic  blocks,  the  same  author  remarks  (page  2^),  "  From  the 
liability  of  certain  igneous  rocks  to  decompose  in  spheroidal  forms,  such 
blocks  will  sometimes  present  the  false  appearanee  of  having  been 
rounded  bjf  attrition,  as  \f  worn  on  some  coast. 

The  tendency  to  decompose  in  these  shapes  of  itself  argues 
the  probability  of  some  igneous  rocks  having  had  the  tendency 
in  certain  conditions  at  tne  surfiice  to  an  original  solidifioation 
in  spheroids,  and  when  existing  near  the  surtacein  such  shapes 
they  would  of  course  be  the  most  easily  removed  firom  their 
original  position ;  and  consequently  leave  but  little  evideAoe 
of  their  former  presence  for  the  future  observer  to  speculate 
upon.  The  abrupt  manner  in  which  trap  dykes  terminate  at 
the  surface^  and  tne  rounded  or  waterwom  (so-called)  pebbles, 
in  the  alluvium  which  covers  these  dykes,  besides  the  mystery 
of  the  whole  subject  of  *'  the  boulder  formation,"  further  sug- 

f^est  the  probability  that  these  round  pebbles  and  boulders  have 
requently  cooled  m  such  shape^  either  in  the  uppermost  part 
of  tlie  dykes,  or  from  an  original  overflow  of  their  molten 
contents. 

The  conclusion    that  quartz  pebbles   owe  their  rounded 
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flhapei  to  an  original  aolidification  in  that  form  is  to  my  mind 
onlj  a  corollary  to  the  stronger  testimony  which  the  ncavier 
aooftanee  and  uie  more  plastic  nature  of  gold  has  afforded ;  the 
one  it  appears  having  fallen  to  the  bottom  and  shaped  itself  to 
tlie  floor,  while  the  other,  from  its  lesser  specific  gravity,  seems 
to  have  soUdified  in  suspension  in  the  more  rounded  forms. 
But  it  gratified  me  lately  to  read  an  able  work  on  ^  Bible 
Geology^'  dated  before  the  gold  discoveries,  wherein  the 
talented  and  anonymous  author  contends  at  some  length  that 
the  white  rounded,  qnartz  pebbles  in  the  conglomerates  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  similar  strata  of  the  primary  fossil* 
li&rous  epoch,  originally  resulted  in  that  shape  from  some  un- 
defined law  of  crystallisation,  and  that  their  rounded  forms  are 
owing  not  solely  to  abrasion,  but  to  an  original  petrifaction  of 
quartz  in  those  shapes.  The  similar  palaeozoic  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  exposed  in  vertical  section  around  Port  Jack- 
■on  or  Sydney  Harbour  are  many  of  them  studded  with  the 
same  sort  of  rounded  white  quartz  pebbles.  Some  of  tho 
conglomerates  in  this  locality  consist  entirely  of  round  quarts 
pebbles,  embedded  abundantly  in  a  matrix  of  arenaceous 
sandstone,  and  all  the  strata  are  aqueous  or  sedimentary 
locks  of  Carboniferous  or  Permian  or  other  post-Silurian 
date.  There  is  no  gold  whatever,  either  within  any  of  those 
quartz  pebbles  or  in  any  of  the  strata  immediately  around 
Sydney.  The  formations  which  include  the  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  are  such  as  would  never  be  considered  auri- 
ferous by  gold-diggers,  and  no  solitary  specimen  of  gold  ha9 
ever  been  found  m  them.  The  total  absence  of  any  gold 
in  the  strata  near  Sydney,  where  these  round  quartz  peb- 
bles are  deposited,  is  highly  corroborative  of  the  conclusion  of 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  that  the  golden  impregnations  of  the 
older  rocks  had  not  occurred  when  the  Permian  deposits  were 
completed,  for  the  older  rocks  in  other  parts  of  Australia  are 
many  of  them  now  eminently  auriferous,  t.f .,  they  are  traversed 
by  gold-bearinj^  veinstones,  or  have  alluvial  gold-beds  restinar 
upon  them.  lithe  quartz  pebbles  in  Sydney  conglomerates  had 
been  derived  from  the  massive  rocks  of  the  auriferous  districts, 
and  were  in  truth  firagments  of  auriferous  quartz  veins,  one 
might  at  least  expect  to  find  some  small  quantity  of  gold  with 
them ;  but  there  is,  as  far  as  known,  none  whatever.  In  no 
aqueous  rocks  of  this  kind  in  the  world  has  any  gold  ever  been 
found,  but  the  horizontal  deposits  of  the  precious  metal  in 
grains  are  only  spread  upon  floors  of  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  never  interstratified  or  mixed  vrith  the  quartz  peb- 
bles amongst  the  aqueous  and  fossil-bearing  rocks  of  any  age 
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other  than  the  superficial  alluvium.  Surely  the  metal  would 
have  been  found,  as  an  occasional  curiosity  at  least,  if  not  in 
workable  abundance,  in  the  older  aqueous  rocks,  if  the  quartz 

Sebbles  which  they  contain  owed  their  origin  to  a  mechanical 
estruction  of  quartz  veins  from  the  older  formations  which 
are  now  auriferous  districts,  and  if  their  rounded  forms  were 
solely  due  to  an  attrition  in  water ;  or,  unless  the  auriferous 
quartz  veins  had  subsequently  appeared,  and  consequently  not 
participated  in  any  great  denudation  which  may  have  suppUed 
from  those  districts  the  materials  deposited  beneath  the  ocean 
during  former  epochs,  now  constitutmg  the  sedimentary  rocks 
under  consideration. 

The  second  public  letter  addressed  to  Mr  Hargraves 
and  published  in  the  Sydney  *  Empire,'  in  continuing  the  sub- 

{'ect  of  THE  Origin  of  Gold,  expresses  the  request  t£at  during 
lis  intended  visit  to  Europe  my  proposed  theory  may  be 
brought  by  him  under  the  consideration  of  European  savans 
versed  in  the  several  branches  of  abstruse  knowledge  which 
bear  on  the  subject,  and  my  belief  that  the  many  new  &ct« 
adduced,  with  the  cue  thus  given  and  the  scientific  aid  invoked, 
will  before  long  illustrate  the  natural  phenomena,  and  finally 
prove  the  complete  theory  by  known  chemical  laws  more  suc- 
cessfully than  I  can  hope  to  do. 

Remarking  that  it  is  always  painful  to  witness  misdirected 
labour,  wheUier  it  be  the  physical  toil  of  the  gold  digger,  or 
the  mental  efforts  of  the  scientific  inquirer,  and  that  I  had 
often  witnessed  with  equal  regret  energetic  miners  sinking 
deep  shafts  in  search  of  gold  in  spots  where  it  was  most  un- 
likely to  be  found,  and  intelligent  writers  making  observations 
and  reports  based  upon  false  hypotheses,  or  upon  prejudices 
and  associations  without  foundation  in  nature ;  while  geological 
surveyors  and  writers  on  gold  hitherto  had  been  more  distin- 
guished for  their  knowledge  of  the  stratigraphical  order  of 
aqueous  and  fossil-bearing  rocks,  derived  fix>m  the  teachings  of 
Palaeontology,  than  eminent  for  skill  in  the  sciences  of  mine- 
ralogy and  chemistry  (the  former  being  of  very  limited  service 
in  reporting  on  gold  fields,  whilst  proficiency  in  the  latter  I 
regarded  as  most  important), — and  tinat  had  tfie  hypothesis  of 
the  probable  derivation  of  placer  deposit  gold  firom  volcanic 
sources  been  earlier  adopted,  instead  of  the  abrasion-hypothesis, 
an  entirely  different  set  of  observations  would  in  due  course  have 
been  recorded,  and  a  system  established  before  now  as  satis- 
factory and  complete  as  several  theories  on  other  subjects 
which  are  advantageously  received  in  science  as  provisionally 
accepted  truths. 
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Referring  to  one  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke's  Reports,  dated 
Jineroo  (N.S.W.),  21st  October,  1851,  which  I  had  seen  in 
California,  wherein  that  author  concludes  some  disquisition  on 
gold  with  the  words :  '*  Mica,  therefore,  and  felspar  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  gold,  but  I  think  hornblende  and 
quartz  must  be  so,  either  alone  or  together.'^  I  obse;:vcd  that 
my  own  experience  tended  to  the  conclusion  that  rocks  of  the 
felspar  and  mica  families  (the  latter  including  chlorite,  talc, 
mica-schist,  &c.,  and  the  former  the  white  fclspathic  schists  of 
Victoria,  and  the  white  felspathic  lava  or  tufa  of  Moquelumno 
Hill),  were  intimately  connected  with  gold,  but  that  since  tlie 
perishable  lava  theory  had  ripened  to  conviction,  I  was  per- 
suaded that  the  origin  of  the  precious  metal  was  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  any  of  these  compounds  exclusively,  but 
that  in  the  properties  of  the  primary  elements  an  explanation 
ought  rather  to  be  sought  for  the  phenomena  attending  the 
deposition  of  placer  deposit  gold. 

The  following  analogies  were  offered  to  illustrate  its  deposi- 
tion both  in  the  liquid  and  in  the  solid  state.  Water  falls  from 
the  clouds  through  an  atmospheric  medium  in  three  forms — in 
rain,  snow,  and  nail.  Gold  has  apparently  been  precipitated 
through  the  denser  medium  of  an  auriferous  lava  under  three 
like  conditions,  namely,  in  liquid  drops,  in  solid  grains,  and  in 
crystallised  pieces, — ^in  the  last  form  being  very  rare,  but  yet 
occasionally  so  found. 

In  shot  manufiictories  melted  lead  solidifies  in  globular  forms 
because  the  metal  drops  through  the  air  into  another  medium, 
which  has  been  regulated  as  to  density,  distance,  temperature, 
and  depth ;  without  such  regulations  the  molten  lead  would 
assmne  exactly  such  irregular  shapes  as  alluvial  gold  has  done, 
while  the  rounded  or  apparently  waterwom  forms  would  never- 
theless still  predominate. 

Assuming,  then,  tlie  suspension  of  golden  atoms  in  some 
overflowing  igneous  liquid,  and  their  aggregation  in  it  into 
globules,  and  of  falling  in  that  state  to  the  bottom,  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  auriferous  molecules  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  due  to  the  chemical  relation  of  the  metallic  atoms 
to  other  substances  in  the  same  liquid  mixture.  To  conjec- 
ture what  tlie  auriferous  molten  hquid  may  have  been,  all 
possible  chemical  combinations  of  every  known  substance  re^ 
quire  to  be  hypothetically  considered.  Tne  inquiry  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  confined  to  the  science  of  mineralogy,  which  con- 
siders only  the  combinations  that  arc  found  actually  existing 
in  the  minerals,  it  having  been  already  observed  by  a  very  high 
authority  that  neither  the  sciences  of  geology  nor  mineralogy 
can  make  any  great  advance  without  the  aid  of  chemistry. 
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Calling  attention  to  the  facts  that  the  metals  in  general 
readily  combine  with  oxygen,  while  gold  is  quite  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  yet  that  this  noble  metal  spontaneously  ignites  in 
chlorine  gas,  for  which  it  manifests  a  strong  chemical  affinity. 
With  the  alkaline  sulphides,  too,  gold  will  easily  enter  into 
chemical  .combinations,  and  since  the  chlorides  and  sulphides 
generally  are  only  fusible  (that  is,  rendered  liquid  by  heat) 
above  the  temperature  of  incandescence,  while  the  metallic 
chlorides  and  sulphides,  when  solidified  by  the  diminution  of 
heat,  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  chemi- 
cal relation  of  gold  to  the  chlorides  and  sulphides  suggests 
transporting  agents  capable  of  existing  in  the  molten  state,  yet 
perisnable  m  their  nature,  and  spontaneously  separable  from 
the  oxides. 

The  salt  in  the  ocean,  the  origin  of  which  has  already  been 
attributed  by  some  eminent  philosophers  to  volcanic  agency, 
presents  a  large  totality  of  perishable  solid  matter,  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  its  salt  being  chiefly  chlorine  gas  and  the 
alkaline-metal  sodium ;  the  latter,  it  is  kno^n,  enters  consider- 
ably as  a  component  part  into  felspar,  and  gives  to  certain 
granites  a  sofl  character  and  a  white  appearance.  Trusting 
that  a  purely  hypothetical  illustration  might  not  be  confounded 
with  the  more  certain  facts  which  have  been  enumerated,  and 
assuming,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  illustration,  that 
chlorine  is  the  type  of  a  class  of  electro-negative  elements  other 
than  oxygen,  anct  sodium  of  alkaline-metals,  earth-metals,  and 
other  electro-positive  elements,  and  that  these  substances  have 
been  intimately  connected  with  the  formation  of  visible  gold  in 
placer  deposits — the  earth-metal  aluminium  being  the  basis  of 
clay,  which,  in  fact,  envelopes  placer-deposit  gold  grains  as 
universally  as  quartz  encloses  the  visible  gold  in  veinstones. 
It  is,  then,  quite  conceivable  that  molten  haloid  salts,  or  other 
perishable  and  igneous  gold-containing  liquid  may  have  risen 
to  the  top  while  the  oxidized  mass  remained  beneath,  and  that 
gold  in  the  visible  and  metallic  state  appeared  on  the  top  of 
the  one  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  other.  Some  process  of  this 
kind  could,  in  my  opinion,  alone  account  for  the  fact  of  the 
placer  deposits  of  gold  being  on  the  surface  only  of  the  bed- 
rock, and  of  having  been  apparently  melted  on  the  floor,  and 
of  occurring  in  certain  courses  or  **  leads/'  which  exist  exclu- 
sively upon  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  very  often  in 
neighbourhoods  marked  by  the  entire  absence  of  auriferous 
quartz  veins. 

Accepting  the  opinion  of  Murchison  that  the  auriferous 
drifts  are  newer  than  the  tertiary  deposits ;  and  of  Mr  Selwyn, 
that  they  are  of  late  tertiary  date ;  and  of  Professor  Trask,  that 
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they  are  contemporary  with  the  deposition  of  the  bones  of 
gigantic  mammaha ;  it  would  appear,  then,  that  there  has  been 
an  anriferous  era  when  the  placer  deposits  occurred,  and  that 
thmr  formation  has  probably  been  as  recent  as  the  next  in 
order  previous  to  the  historical  epoch,  while  the  total  absence 
of  marine  fossils  on  all  the  gold-fields  argues  a  subaerial  rather 
than  a  submarine  efiiision  of  auriferous  matter. 

While  the  forces  of  electricity  and  magnetism  are  by 
speculative  writers  sometimes  vaguely  alleged  to  have  been 
active  agents  in  the  origination  of  metallic  gold  in  veinstones, 
there  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  no  special  activity  of  these 
i^ents  in  originating  the  placer  deposits,  but  only  such  ordinary 
electro-molecular  principles  as  were  applicable  to  all  atomic 
phenomena ;  finally  I  drew  these  conclusions : 

1.  Alluvial  or  placer-deposit  gold  has  been  thrown  to  the 
bottom  in  an  overflowing  volcanic  liquid. 

2.  The  liquid  has  cooled  into  solidity,  and  for  the  most  part 
has  since  disappeared  by  decay  and  slight  denuding  forces,  or 
possibly  it  may  then  partly  have  disappeared  as  a  saline  liquid, 
or  even  in  vapour,  witnout  ever  assuming  the  solid  form.    I  have , 
termed  the  substance  a*perishable  lava  m  any  of  these  cases. 

3.  The  metal  has  often  been  apparently  melted  into  its  bed, 
as  is  well  known  to  every  gold-digger  experienced  in  working 
gold-deposits  upon  hard  slates. 

4.  The  relation  of  gold  to  chlorine  and  oxygen  is  suggestive 
of  a  particular  agent,  which  may  have  been  connected  with  its 
original  deposit,  as  well  as  why  the  noble  metal  alone  has 
since  remained  a  pure  metal,  while  other  contemporary  metals 
have  oxydised  and  frequently  disappeared  entirely. 

5.  The  ocean  is  the  grana  reservoir  into  wliich  the  perished 
substances  have  been  received,  and  the  quantity  of  salt  in  its 
waters  indicates  what  their  nature  may  have  been. 

6.  All  the  phenomena  are  referable  to  analogies  in  chemistry 
and  physics,  and  compatible  with  a  theory  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions already  proposed  by  eminent  geologists. 

7.  Auriferous  quartz  veins  and  other  dykes  have  probably 
been  fissures  of  discharge. 

Concluding  my  letter  with  an  expression  of  belief  that  it  is 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  with  deductive  reasoning  upon 
known  laws,  to  discover  with  some  precision  by  examination  of 
their  remains,  and  of  their  effects  on  other  rocks,  the  nature  and 
kind  of  the  auriferous  emissions  which  have  produced  metallic 
gold,  both  in  the  state  of  placer  deposits  and  in  gold-bearing 
quartz  veins.  (Signed)  S.  D. 

Sydney,  April,  1854. 

L  2 
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Postscript,  1860. — The  inference  that  an  igneous  auriferous 
liquid  has  overflowed,  and  been  distinct  from  the  liquid  igneous 
mass  from  which  it  appears  to  have  separated  itself,  is  the 
chief  novelty  which  1  claim  in  this  theory  :  the  following 
quotation  from  *  Cosmos,'  besides  being  graphically  descrip- 
tive of  the  metamorphic  theory,  is  explicit  on  the  subject  of 
different  substances,  in  the  state  of  vapour,  having  attended  the 
eruption  of  igneous  masses  which  together  have  transmuted 
the  neighbouring  rocks. 

*'  Tbe  metamorphic  theory/'  says  Humboldt,  "  has  been  established 
by  following  step  by  step  the  successive  phases  of  traasformation,  and 
by  bringing  to  the  aid  or  inductive  conclasions  direct  chemical  experi- 
ments on  the  effects  of  diiferent  degrees  of  fusion  and  pressure,  and 
different  rates  of  cooling — the  philosophical  inquirer  must  ever  keep  in 
view  the  complicated  conditions,  and  the  unknown  intensity  of  the 
forces  which  in  the  primitive  world  modified  the  reciprocal  action  of 
the  several  substances.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  the  elemen- 
tary substances  always  obeyed  the  same  laws  of  affinity,  and  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  where  apparent  contradictions  are  met  with  the  chemist 
will  generally  succeed  in  explaining  them,  by  ascending  in  thought  to 
the  primary  conditions  of  nature,  which  cannot  be  identically  reproduced 
«in  his  experimental  researches.  The  effectsjof  intense  heat  are  indeed 
apparent  in  all  phenomena ;  but  the  degree  of  fluidity  has  varied  very 
greatly  in  all  or  them — from  the  granite  to  the  basalt ;  and  at  different 
geological  epochs  eruptions  of  granite,  basalt,  ^eenstone,  porphyry 
and  serpentine  have  been  accompanied  by  the  issue  of  differeut  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  vapour  *  *  *  *  the  mere  proximity  of 
such  a  mass  lias  frequently  sufficed  to  produce  modifications  in  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  and  texture  of  the  rock,  in  the  proportion  of 
the  siliceous  ingredients  and  in  the  forms  of  crystallisation  of  the  pre- 
existing rocks.**  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  **  All  the  facts,"  continues  Hum- 
boldt, **  connected  with  our  geological  hypotheses  on  the  formation  of 
the  earth's  crust  and  the  metamorphism  of  rocks,  have  been  unexpect- 
edly elucidated  hy  the  ingenious  idea  which  led  to  a  eomparison  of 
the  slags  or  scorias  of  our  smelting  furnaces  with  natural  minerals, 
and  to  the  attempt  to  produce  the  latter  from  their  elements.  In  all 
these  operations,  the  same  affinities  manifest  themselves  which  deter- 
mine chemical  combinations — both  in  the  laboratories  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  The  most  considerable  part  of  the  simple 
minerals  which  characterised  the  more  generally  diffused  plutonic  and 
erupted  rocks,  as  well  as  those  on  which  they  have  exercised  a  meta- 
morphic action,  have  been  produced  in  a  crystalline  state,  and  with  per- 
fect identity  in  artificial  mineral  products." 

But  while  the  metamorphism  of  rocks  is  referred  to  the 
agency  of  heat  by  numerous  very  high  authorities,  there  are 
others  who  attribute  metamorphic  phenomena  and  the  cleavage 
of  slates  entirely  to  slow  electrical  action.  These  have  even 
succeeded  in  producing  crystalline  texture  and  slaty  cleavage 
artificially  with  a  galvanic  battery.  The  question  of  the  for- 
mation of  metillic  gold  in  nature  as  well  as  the  metamorphic 
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theoiy  itself  rests  between  these  two  principles^  which  may 
apply  to  placer  deposit  gold  no  less  than  to  ffold-bearing  quartz 
-veins.     Experiments  have  been  made  to  elucidate  the  forma- 
tion of  metallic  and  mineral  matter  in  fissures  by  various  in- 
quirers.    M.  Gustav  Bischojff,  finding  that  some  mineral  sub- 
stances not  known  to  us  as  evaporating  at  any  temperature  are 
carried  off  by  steam,  as,  for  example,  silica,  concluded  that  by 
a  process  of  this  kind  the  fissures  in  the  earth  have  been  filled 
with  mineral  matter  from  ascending  vapours  ;  and  the  Kev.  Mr 
Clarke  appears  to  have  adopted  this  view,  as  being  the  correct 
theory  of  the  formation  of  auriferous  quartz  vein?,  when  he  con- 
jectures that  steam  may  have  conveyed  auriferous  as  well  as 
siliceous  matter  from  beneath  to  infiU  the  fissures  with  gold- 
bearing  quartz.    A  series  of  experiments  were  made  some  years 
ago  by  Mr  Fox  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  the  result  of  which 
it  was  thought  established  the  conclusion  that  metallic  matter 
has  been  deposited  in  veins  by  magnetic  and  electrical  action 
somewhat  analogous  to  that    which  is    employed  artificially 
when  in  the  process  of  electro-typing  a  galvanic  current  is 
made  to  deposit  pure  metals  from  metallic  salts  in  aqueo-acid^ 
solutions  at  ordinary  temperatures.     This  other  theory  of  the 
formation  of  metallic  veins  in  general  is  not  without  able  sup- 
porters, and  it  has  even  been  accepted  as  the  most  probable  as 
regards  auriferous  quartz  veins  by  Mr  Stuchbury,  one  of  the 
Government  explorers  of  the  gold  fields  of  New  South  Wales. 
But  whatever  theory  may  best  explain  the  injillirnj  of  fissures 
with  metallic  substances,  I  assert  in  the  strongest  manner  that, 
according  to  my  observations,  the  geological  conditions  and 
physical  relations  of  metallic  gold  in  placer  deposits  forbid  the 
conclusion  that  the  metallic  grains  in  alluvia  have  chiefly  been 
derived  from  destroyed  veinstones  at  all,  but  that  the  formation 
of  the  metallic  grains  in  situ  is  the  subject  which  requires 
elucidation. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  metallic  gold  grains  of  placer  de- 
posits have  been  originally  formed  upon  an  horizontal  floor,  the 
same  leading  question  still  presents  itself^  namely,  whether  the 
formation  of  the  metal  has  been  effected  by  the  "  tumultuous  and 
sudden  action  of  the  volcano,"  or  by  *'  the  calm  silent  opera- 
tions on  the  minute  atoms  of  matter  by  which  nature  seems  to 
have  filled  the  fissures  in  the  rocks  with  her  precious  gifls  of 
metals  and  minerals.*'  Many  vapours  when  subjected  to  great 
pressure  become  liquids;  therefore  my  theory  in  its  essentials 
more  nearly  approaches  to  that  other  previous  theory  whifth 
attributes  the  infilling  of  fissures  to  the  cooling  of  ascending 
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mineral  vapours,  than  to  the  one  which  refers  the  same  eflect 
to  the  calm  and  silent  operation  of  electrical  forces. 

*•  The  atmosphere,"  remarks  one  distinguished  authority  in 
natural  philosophy,  "  usually  in  a  state  of  positive  electricity 
acting  upon  the  natural  electricity  of  the  earth,  decomposes  it, 
attracting  the  negative  to  the  surface,  and  repelling  the  posi- 
tive to  the  lower  strata/'     Now  it  is  universally  known  that 
by  artificial  methods  a  current  of  galvanic  electricity  will  de- 
compose metallic  salts  and  deposit  pure  metal  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguishable from  melted  metal,   by  attracting    the  metallic 
electro-positive  atoms  at  one  of  the  electrodes  in  an  aqueous 
solution  at  ordinary  temperature ;  it  frequently  occurred  to  me 
when  speculating  on  the  origin  of  placer  deposit  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia as  not  being  altogether  impossible,  that  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere  acting  vertically  as  above  quoted,  might  have 
produced  slaty  cleavage,  and  developed  the  metallic  gold  of 
placer  deposits  horizontallj/  spread  in  detached  grains  upon  the 
top  of  the  massive  slate  by  a  similar  process  to  the  artificial 
method  of  electro-plating,  and  analogous  to  that  electric  and 
^magnetic  force  known  as  terrestrial  magnetism,  which  many 
mineralogists  believe  to  have  originated  the  vertical  metallife- 
rous veins  in  the  earth  by  the  power  of  electric  currents  acting 
in  a  direction  concentric  with  its  surface.     I  believe  this  sug- 
gestion is  quite  original  as  to  the  possibly  slow  electrical  for- 
mation of  placer  deposit  gold  in  situ  by  electric  attraction  of 
golden  atoms  to  the  horizontal  surface,  although  my  conclu- 
sions are  certainly  much  more  favourable  to  the  igneous  theory 
to  account  for  the  conformability  of  the  metal  to  the  floor ; 
however,  it  is  upon  the  facts  wliich  I  had  collected   that  I 
plume  myself,  rather   than  upon  the  theory,  which  is  only 
an  attempt  to  render  the  observed  facts  intelligible ;  and  it  was 
when  in  California  the  unknown  facts  which  I  had  obtained, 
and  the  comparisons  which  I  had  been  enabled  to  make,  that 
led  me  to  infer  the  generally  auriferous  character  of  the  interior 
of  Australia. 

The  two  geological  theories  —the  one,  which  regards  alluvial 
gold  as  having  been  produced  by  the  abrasion  of  gold-contain - 
mg  quartz  vemstones,  and  a  dispersion  thence  of  the  metallic 
grains  upon  the  rocky  floors  by  debacles  and  ordinary  floods 
of  water,  and  the  other,  which  alleges  an  original  formation, 
whetlier  by  volcanic  force  or  by   electricity,  of  the  metal  in 

Elacer  deposits  upon  slaty  and  granite  floors,  must  be  allowed 
J  every  candid  reader  to  be  widely  at  variance  with  each 
other  ;  but  as  far  as  relates  to  every  electro -molecular  theory 
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intended  to  explain  how  invisible  golden  atoms  can  have  origi- 
nally assumed  a  visible  presence,  I  may  repeat  Mrs  Somer- 
ville's  concluding  remarks  in  her  admirable  '  Connexion  of  the 
Physical  Sciences,'  that  "  the  correlation  between  molecular 
and  chemical  action,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  is 
continually  becoming  more  perfect,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  these  different  modes  of  force,  as  well  as  gravity 
itaelf,  will  ultimately  be  found  to  merge  in  one  great  and 
universal  power." 


f  arf    S;feirtr, 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  SCIENCE  TO  THE  GOLD 

DISCOVERY. 


Some  extravagant  praises  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchlson,  which 
next  appeared  in  the  *  Sydney  Herald '  when  reviewing  a  hitely 
published  pamphlet  by  Mr  George  Windsor  Earl,  the  author 
of  *  Eastern  Seas/  and  of  other  voyages  and  travels,  provoked 
the  following  letter — Mr  Hargraves  being,  at  this  time,  on  the 
way  to  England.  The  reviewer's  loud  boastings  of  the  pre- 
dications of  science  betrayed  the  scientific  author,  whose  ex- 
altation of  scientific  prediction  contrasted  with  his  depreciation 
of  Mr  EarFs  passing  remark,  that  upon  his  own  judgment  he 
had,  before  the  late  announcement  of  the  gold  discovery  in 
Australia,  and  after  making  his  observations  upon  the  physical 
features  of  the  one,  and  comparing  them  with  the  direction  of 
the  main  mountain  range  in  the  other,  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
and  published  it  as  his  opinion — that  Australia  ought  to  be 
productive  of  similar  metallic  wealth  to  that  produced  in  the 
countries  which  he  had  visited  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
where  indigenous  gold  had  long  been  known  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  The  third  of  my  public 
letters  I  addressed  as  follows  to  the  editor  of  the  *  Herald,'  on 
The  Claims  of  Science  to  the  Gold  Discovery. 

Sib, — ^B>eferrmg  to  your  review  relating  to  the  respectiye  claims  of 
Sir  E.  I.  Murcliison  and  Mr  G.  W.  Earl,  as  discoverers  by  deductive 
reasoning  of  the  existence  of  alluvial  gold  in  Australia,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  tnat  the  two  writers,  though  proceeding  upon  differing  hypo- 
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theses,  yet  predicted  a  like  result ;  and  it  may  be  worth  the  trouble  to 
ask  what  ezclusiye  claim  either  of  them  has  to  be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
idietic  discoverer  of  eold  in  Australia,  and  to  consider  the  wide  difference 
oetween  hypothetic^  inference  and  actual  demonstration. 

There  is  in  the  mass  of  mankind  a  proneness  to  take  upon  credit 
whatever  assumes  the  name  of  science ;  the  wildest  conjecture  the  most 
unbridled  imagination  can  suggest,  when  expressed  in  scientific  phrase- 
olofy,  predicting  a  result  whicn  afterwards  comes  to  pass,  is  often  blindly 
believed  to  be  referable  to  some  profound  train  of  reasoning  altogether 
inapproachable  by  men  of  ordinary  minds  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
18  a  msposition  amongst  the  initiated  in  science  to  repudiate  sJl  real 
discoveries  which  do  not  emanate  from  their  own  body,  or  are  not 
fopnded  upon  their  accepted  prejudices ; — the  alchymists  of  old,  the 
scientific  men  of  their  age,  firmly  oclievcd,  beyond  ail  doubt,  that  base 
metals  might  be  transmuted  into  gold,  vet  no  such  discovery  has  ever 
been  made ;  with  a  far  feebler  belief  of  the  possibility  that  alluvial  gold 
might  exist  in  Australia,  did  the  scientific  men  of  the  present  age 
express  their  surmises,  and  recommend  trials  to  be  made  in  this  very 
extensive  country,  and  then  only  after  specimens  in  quartz  had  been 
already  produced ;  yet,  when  alluvial  gold  is  eventually  found,  quite 
irrespective  of  their  speculations,  discovered  by  comparing  the  con- 
ditions under  which  gold  was  found  in  California  with  the  like  remem- 
bered conditions  in  Australia — amounting,  in  efifect,  to  a  geological 
deduction  carried  to  a  successful  demonstration,  they  assert  that  the 
Ikot  was  previously  known  by  inference,  as  the  alchymists  might  claim 
the  transmutation  of  metals  as  having  been  to  them  a  previously  known 
truth. 

That  a  professor  and  a  president,  when  making  an  annual  speech 
upon  geology  in  the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall,  should  surmise  gold 
existed  somewhere  in  the  long  mountain  range  of  Australia,  would  not 
of  itself  be  any  great  matter  of  wonder,  but  ceases  to  be  at  all  remark- 
able when  published  long  after  repeated  specimens  had  been  obtained 
by  M'Gregor  and  others.  That  the  suspicion  of  its  existence  was 
derived  from  any  geological  knowledge  greater  than  the  humblest 
digger  possesses  is  an  assertion  that  may  be  an  agreeable  ex  post  facto 
delusion,  yet  an  allegation  as  unfounded  in  reality  as  it  is  unwortny  of 
true  science. 

'  Mr  Earl,  as  an  extensive  traveller,  expressed  his  opinions  without 
any  lofly  scientific  pretensions,  and  though  claiming  neither  sordid 
reward  nor  undue  honour  for  the  prediction,  is  just  as  fairly  entitled  to 
do  so,  after  discovery,  as  any  scientific  professor  who,  after  collecting 
facts  and  indulging  dreams  of  possibility,  expresses  them  when  making 
an  accustomed  annual  address,  and  afterwards  exultinglv  points  to  his 
suspicions,  published  amon^  numbers  of  other  unfulfilled  predictions. 

In  Mr  Earl's  *  Contributions  to  Physical  Geography,'  page  11,  is  a 
quotation  from  the  '  Athenaeum,'  relating  to  a  paper  read  by  Mr  Earl 
before  the  Geographical  Society  in  June,  1845,  where  it  is  stated  that 
Mr  Earl  had  argued  that  the  *'  similarity  in  the  direction  and  character 
of  the  Asiatic  and  Australian  mountain  ranges  renders  it  probable  that 
the  latter  may  be  found  as  rich  in  mineral  wealth  as  the  former  are 
known  to  be.  The  paper  being  concluded,  Mr  Murchison,  the  late 
President,  took  a  decidedly  opposite  view  of  the  matter,  and  maintained 
that  nothing  short  of  the  aiscovery  of  similar  ancient  fossils  in  Australia 
and  Asia  could  be  admitted  as  proof  of  the  former  connexion  of  the 
two  countries.*'    There  is  some  apparent  inconsistency  in  Sir  B.  I. 
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Murchison^B  osserling  on  one  occasion  that  gold  mijs^ht  exist  in  Australia, 
because  its  mountains  ofiered  a  parallel  in  direction  and  character  to 
the  Ural  Ban^es,  and  in  denying  at  another  time,  without  proof  of  the 
discoYcry  of  smiilar  ancient  fossils,  its  inferred  probable  mineral  wealth, 
founded  upon  the  very^  same  conditions  averred  as  occurring  in  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  islands. 

Science  ncTor  appears  to  greater  disadvantage  than  in  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, and  it  would  bo  the  more  honest  course  for  professors  to  con- 
fess it.  Already  illiterate  diggers  have  begun  to  regard  science  and 
imposture  as  synonymous  terms — professors  and  pretenders  to  be  persons 
equally  deserving  discredit ;  and  when  you  point  out  to  them  tiie  many 
splendid  triumphs  science  has  achieved,  they  remind  you  of  the  alleged 
performances  of  John  Calvert,  self-styled  geological  and  mineralogical 
surveyor. 

Science  has  not  only  done  little,  but  its  shortcomings  have  absolutely 
prevented  earlier  discovery  in  Australia,  as  exemplified  in  my  own 
experience.  Before  goin^  to  California  with  Mr  Har^vea  in  1849,  I 
had  travelled  over  the  site  of  the  present  Bingera  diggings,  the  Peel 
Eiver  diggings,  the  Braidwood  diggings,  and  had  lived  two  years  on 
my  sheep  run  at  Goodgood,  in  Maneroo,  about  fifty  miles  fh>m  Braid- 
wood,  the  sheep  run  being  now  demonstrated  to  be  auriferous  in  everv 
part  of  it.  In  California  I  remembered  Bingera,  the  Peel,  and  Braid- 
wood  as  formations  of  schist  and  granite  which  might  possibly  produce 
gold.  As  a  passing  traveller,  pursuing  a  journey,  I  had  seldom  deviated 
m>m  the  road ;  however,  on  one  occasion  I  dismounted  to  examine  a 
quartz-vein  on  the  Peel  Biver,  simply  out  of  curiosity,  not  then  seeking 
gold  in  particular ;  but  on  my  own  run  at  Goodgood,  in  Maneroo, 
where  I  knew  intimately  every  rock  and  comer,  1  soujght  for  gold 
diligently  in  the  quartz- veins,  the  process  of  washing  being  then  un- 
known to  me.  I  never  found  a  speck,  and  I  owe  that  failure,  as  well 
as  some  remissness  in  not  immediately  returning  to  seek  gold  in  the 
alluvia,  to  a  blind  confidence  in  the  sufBciency  of  science.  I  do  not 
now  believe,  after  a  long  experience,  that  alluvial  gold  has  been  derived 
from  disintegrated  quarts- veins  to  the  extent  represented. 

The  constantly  recurring  thought,  when  in  California,  was  not  the 
question  whether  or  no  gold  existed  in  New  South  Wales ;  for  I  knew 
of  such  a  rumour,  credited  it,  and  believed  gold  to  exist  on  my  own 
run  before  leaving,  but  the  first  idea,  when  in  California,  was  that  it 
could  exist  in  New  South  Wales  in  no  very  great  quantities,  or  science 
would  certainly  have  developed  it ;  the  faith  in  science  continually 
operated  against  taking  further  steps  towards  ascertaining  its  presence 
on  Goodgood  until  Mr  Hargraves's  domestic  ties  induced  his  return  to 
New  South  Wales  in  1850,  I  then  sent  with  him  a  letter,  and  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  localities,  requesting  him  to  examine  the  run 
again  by  the  washing  process,  and  instructing  him  when  he  should  find 

gold  on  the  slates,  then  to  proclaim  the  existence  generally  of  placer 
eposits  of  gold  in  patches  on  the  slopes  of  the  dividing  range. 
I  have  never  since  visited  Goodgood,  having  parted  with  my  interest, 
and  believing  the  place  to  be  insuflBciently  rich  to  be  worked  for  gold 
under  present  circumstances.  The  only  report  I  have  seen  of  it  is  one 
of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke's,  dated  Cooma,  17th  November,  1851,  where 
it  is  stated  that  no  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  gold  in  every  pan, 
at  a  certain  point  of  the  Goodgood  Kiver,  and  there  is  added  "  no  sus- 
picion had  existed  of  the  auriferous  nature  of  the  alluvia  of  this  river 
before  I  examined  it."    The  reporter,  I  presume,  was  not  aware  that  I 
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had  loDg  before  sent  from  California,  by  the  hands  of  Mr  Hargraves, 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  my  next  noif||hboar,  Mr  J.  Pethick,  of  Jin- 
IffiHL,  Maneroo,  with  exact  verbal  descriptions  to  himself  of  the  parti- 
eular  pointa  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  \ihich  I  thought  most 
pioiiiismg  for  the  production  of  gold.  Mr  Hargraves,  as  all  tne  world 
■ow  imowB,  having  seen  associated  quartz  and  slate  many  years  before 
•I  Ophir,  gave  that  locality  the  first  trial,  and  the  most  triumphant 
foeoeflB  attended  the  attempt. 

Sir  TL  I.  Murchison,  after  seeing  the  diggings  in  Bussia,  and  pro- 
biblT  knowing  that  specimens  had  alread^^been  found  in  Australiar— 
Mr  Bmrl,  after  witnessing  gold  in  alluvia  in  the  Indian  Islands — ^the 
Ber.  W.  B.  Clarke,  after  knowing  gold  had  previously  been  found  in 
New  South  Wales,  actually  finding  a  piece  in  quartz  himself,  and 
indulging  largely  in  speculative  geology — Mr  Hargraves,  after  seeing 

ahir  and  comparing  its  geological  features  with  California — ^myself, 
9r  examining  Goodgood  before  going  to  California,  and  then  com- 
raring  ita  rocks  and  its  constants  with  exactly  similar  ones  at  Wood^s 
Cieek,  in  California,— each  knew  alluvial  gold  ought  to  exist  in  Aus- 
tralia-- each  could  and  did  predict  the  probability  of  its  coming  dis- 
eoveiy  in  Australia,  and  derived  the  opinion  from  his  own  observation, 
—totally  ignorant,  as  I  believe,  of  any  previous  prediction.  In  each 
ease  it  was  truly  a  geological  deduction,  to  whatever  pet  hypothesis  the 
inference  may  be  referred,  and  however  unscientifically  it  might  be 
axpreased.  Fortune  favoured  Mr  Hargraves,  and  he  alone  demon- 
■irated  the  great  fact  of  the  existence  of  alluvial  ^old. 

The  amoimt  of  reward  such  a  service  merited  is  quite  another  ques- 
tion— the  popular  excitement  of  the  times  needed  a  hero  to  identify 
with  the  discovery,  and  in  makinf^  its  election  no  injustice  was  done  to 
■oientific  claimants — if  science  did  previously  suspect  from  inference 
that  alluvial  gold  might  exist  in  the  colony,  the  suspicion  was  equally 
entertained  by  the  more  intelligent  amongst  the  diggers  from  the 
colonics,  when  in  California,  from  inferences  that  were  not  of  scientific, 

Srinted,  or  published  origin.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
'ouncil.  in  New  South  Wales,  reported  that  Mr  Hargraves  returned 
from  California  "expressly  to  find  gold,"  and  another  in  Victoria  found 
that  he  made  the  discovery  known  with  "  a  noble  disinterestedness, 
unexampled  in  history,*'  and  individual  opinions  must  bow  to  the 
decidiouB  of  these  bodies  of  collective  colonial  wisdom  to  whom  the 
disposal  of  public  money  is  entrusted ;  but  the  geological  deduction, 
the  conjecture,  the  alleged  pre-discovery,  is  worth  notning  until  after 
demonstration,  and  then  it  is  very  easy  for  scientific  professors  to 
aiiirm  that  it  was  known,  a  priori,  that  alluvial  gold  ought  to  be  present. 
Some  time  ago  Mr  Hargraves  received  an  intimation  that  scientific 
reputation  in  reference  to  gold  was  at  a  great  discount  in  London,  and 
agreeing  with  me,  that  alluvial  gold  had  not  been  derived  exclusively 
from  disintegrated  auartz-veins,  he  suggested  that  before  his  intended 
visit  I  should  embody  my  views  in  a  theory  which  would,  with  his 
sanction,  as  he  imagined,  be  accepted  as  Gospel  truth.  I  did  so  in  a 
letter  to  the  effect  that  alluvial  gold  had  been  separated  from  a  liquid 
of  volcanic  production,  issuing  through  fissures,  now  auriferous  quartz- 
veins  ;  that  it  had  sometimes  been  melted  into  its  moulds,  but  more 
frequently,  like  molten  lead  in  shot  factories  or  hail  in  the  atmosphere, 
it  had  solidified  before  reaching  its  bed,  leaving  a  scoria  of  an  unusually 
perishable  nature. 
Mr  Barl  shortly  afterwards  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  '  Contributions,* 
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and  I  unexpectedly  found  some  similar  ideas  expressed  in  liis  writing 
of  the  Indian  Islands : — his  observations  led  him  to  infer  that  gold 
oxists  "  very  generally  diffused  throughout  the  granites  of  the  primary 
ranges,  but  in  a  state  unavailable  for  the  uses  of  man,  until  the  metal 
had  been  collected  and  expelled  by  the  chemical  action  of  volcanic 
currents — the  liquid  metal  seems  to  have  been  projected  into  the 
detritus  at  the  base,  or  on  the  slope  of  the  ranges,  and  so  great  has 
been  the  intensity  of  the  subterranean  heat,  that  where  the  volcanic 
bands  have  crossed  primary  ranges,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former 
character  remains,  except  gold :  all  the  previous  formations  having 
been  melted  up  and  dissipated."  The  mode  of  deposition  of  the 
liquid  metal  I  regard  as  correctly  viewed,  but  derived,  as  I  think, 
from  subterranean  sources ;  the  total  destruction  and  dissipation  of 
granites  by  such  means  as  there  described  appearing  to  me  to  bo 
physical  impossibilities 

If,  upon  these  crude  hypotheses,  Mr  Earl,  in  1845.  foretold  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Australia  might  bo  equal  to  that  of  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Asia  and  the  volcanic  Indian  Islands,  it  may  be  inquired, 
before  awarding  any  commendation  to  Sir  U.  I.  Murchison,  whether 
the  more  elaborate  hypotheses  upon  which  his  suggestions  were  made 
are  more  certainly  true,  and  that  gold  exists  in  Australia  as  a  con- 
sequence of  their  correctness.  I  do  not  think  the  consequence  is 
established  ;  it  is  not  because  the  Australian  cordillera  is  a  parallel  of 
the  Ural  that  gold  necessarily  exists,  but  because  there  is  no  meridional 
mountain  range  in  the  world  of  an  equal  extent  where  gold  is  not 
found — the  recommendation  of  a  trial  proves  no  prescience,  nor  a 
subsequent  discovery  any  necessary  relation ;  and  the  notion  of  the 
derivation  of  all  alluvial  gold  from  disintegrated  quartz-veins,  and 
from  a  state  of  dissemination  through  the  mass  in  granites,  lime-stones, 
and  clay-slates,  and  the  subsequent  deposit  of  the  metal  exclusively  by 
ordinary  aqueous  means  is  another  hypothesis  of  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  s 
which  cannot  be  admitted. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  no  valuable  mineral  deposits  will  ever 
be  found,  but  some  scientific  dreamer,  more  sanguine  and  speculative 
than  determined  by  the  weight  of  evidence,  relying  upon  some  fanciful 
hypothesis,  will  have  already  predicted  it ;  in  late  speculations  upon 
fuHher  discoveries  in  alluvial  gold,  almost  invariably  platinum  and 
diamonds  have  been  foretold  in  available  quantities,  yet  where  are 
those  promised  minerals  P  If  by  any  accident  or  diligent  search  a  bed 
of  diamonds  should  hereafter  actually  be  found,  a  thousand  visionaries 
woidd  spring  up,  and  say  that  they  had  already  foretold  the  event. 
The  more  recent  predictions  of  science  in  relation  to  gold  have  been 
quite  equalled,  and  often  surpassed  in  truth,  by  those  in  orokers*  "  gold 
circulars."  in  newspaper  letters  from  **  our  own  correspondent,"  and 
even  in  the  slopselling  advertisements  of  King-street  clothes-dealers. 

Admitting  Sir  R.  1.  Murchison  to  have  unequivocally  recommended 
a  search  for  gold  in  Australia,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  equivalent 
of  a  digger's  experience  was  first  obtained  by  him  in  Russia;  and 
coupling  this  fact  with  that  of  M'Gregor  having  already  found 
specimens  in  New  South  Wales,  Sir  R.  Murchison  could  assert  the 
probability  of  more  gold  being  found  in  Australia,  with  the  same  ease 
that  any  imscientific  digger  can  assert  it  to  be  likely  gold  may  be  found 
wherever  associated  quartz,  granite,  and  slates  are  seen.  The  assertion 
of  the  dicger  is  just  as  truly  a  geological  deduction  as  the  same  idea 
oxpressea  in  scientific  phraseology  or  in  learned  reports  by  writers 
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employing  a  diction  of  anglicised  Grreek ;  it  is  not  to  any  profound  and 
omit  knowledge  of  geology  that  the  inference  is  to  be  attributed,  bat 
to  the  most  commonplace  obserration,  and  with  the  great  advantages 
of  position,  and  the  Kussian  experience  possesBod  by  the  distinguished 
antnor  of  '  Siluria/  the  surmise  is  expressed  witn  a  feebleness  and 
attended  with  results  so  utterly  barren,  until  the  gold-fields  were 
dereloped  by  experience  derived  from  another  (quarter,  that  the  inde- 
dsion  18  culpable  rather  than  the  conjecture  meritorious. 

Seientifio  associations  collect  facts  for  generalisation  and  dissemina- 
tion usually  from  more  laudable  motives  than  money-making  for  their 
own  immediate  collective  or  individual  benefit,  and  are  expected  to 
abstain  from  appropriating  to  themselves  the  rewards  or  honours  which 
a  discovered  lact  brought  to  them  may  deserve.  The  communities 
which  have  been  benefited  from  the  gold  discoveries  of  California  and 
Australia  owe  neither  gratitude  nor  acknowledgments  to  scientific 
associations  or  to  professors  for  revealing  to  them  the  golden  deposits 
of  nature;  nor  are  the  discoveries  duo  to  the  questionable  hypotneses 
on  which  their  surmises  have  been  founded.  Science,  or  the  pedantry 
which  too  often  passes  for  such,  has  rather  been  on  obstacle  in  the  way 
to  prevent  an  earlier  discovery,  and  professors  are  yet  in  great 
perplexity  to  find  in  the  ^^  hole  range  of  natural  philosophy  any  princi])le 
or  general  law  to  which  the  origin  of  gold,  either  in  alluvia  or  in 
qnaitz-veins,  can  with  any  show  of  reason  be  attributed;  and,  instead 
«f  reward  for  having  done  much,  the  professedly  learned  deserve 
derision  for  having  done  so  very  little  towards  the  first  discoveries 
and  the  subsequent  developments  of  gold-fields  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific.  I  am  Sir,  &c., 

Sydney,  8th  Oct.,  1854.  Simpson  Davison. 

I  had  at  this  date  but  recently  found,  by  the  merest  accident, 
the  Official  Report  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  upon  the  auriferous 
character  of  my  former  sheep  runs  of  Gooagood  and  Cowra 
Creek.  I  still  remained  uninformed  of  the  fact,  which  subse- 
quently came  to  my  knowledge,  tliat  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  had, 
before  his  examinations  of  the  neighbourhood,  seen  the  letter 
which  for  Mr  Hargraves's  service  I  had  written  with  reference 
to  alluvial  gold  being  there  when  in  California.  I  have  since 
learnt  that  the  letter  in  question  was  exhibited  on  their  first 
meeting  at  Braidwood.  This  introduction  is  thus  mentioned 
by  Mr  Hargraves  in  an  Official  Report,  dated  20th  October, 
1851  : — «I  have  had  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  of 
the  most  friendly  nature,  and  an  interchange  of  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  our  respective  missions,  the  result  of  which  has 
tended  to  our  mutual  edification  and  the  public  good.  We  now 
clearly  understand  each  other,  and  are  tne  best  of  friends." 

The  two  subjoined  Official  Reports  are  those  which  relate  to 
the  Cowra  Creek,  the  Goodgood  or  Berudba  River,  and  the 
neighbouring  localities.  These  are  mostly  situate  upon  the 
western  toatershed  of  the  dividing  main  range  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  and  on  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  the 
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more  celebrated  gold-digginffs  at  Braidwood,  which,  contrary 
to  the  more  frequent  condition  in  Australia,  are  hero  situated 
upon  the  eastern  watershed  of  the  Cordillera. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Bey.  W.  B.  Clibke  to  the  Colonial 

SSCBETABY. 

Camp,  at  Bulunamang,  lOth  November,  1S51. 

SiBf— I  have  the  honour  of  reporting  to  you,  for  the  information  of 
his  Excellency  the  Ooyernor-Goneral,  that  since  my  last  commuuica- 
tion,  dated  Jineroo,  I  have  made  an  examination  of  the  comitry  between 
that  place  and  this,  by  way  of  Bombay,  Mahar,  Lake  George,  Gid* 
leigh,  Qaeanbeyan,  Micalago,  and  the  Benidba. 

With  his  Excellency's  permission,  1  will  reserve  till  a  future  oppor- 
tunity my  detail  of  the  geological  phenomena  in  the  districts  lately 
examined,  and  confine  myself  to  an  enumeration  of  the  localities  in 
which  I  have  ascertained  the  existence  of  gold  since  I  left  Jineroo. 

I  obtained  it  at  Warri,  on  the  Shoalhaven,  not  only  from  granitic 
detritus,  but  also  from  the  pebbly  alluvium  of  the  river  bank,  south  of 
Warri  I  did  not  obtain  any  satisfactory  evidence  respecting  it  in  the 
creeks  falling  from  the  Bombay  Eanges,  in  the  Maloon,  Butmard,  and 
Turallo  Creeks,  nor  in  the  creeks  falling  eastwardly  into  Lake  G^rgo 
on  the  parallel  of  EUendon.  But  on  searching  the  Molongo  Biver, 
below  tne  crossing  place  from  Turallo  Creek,  I  found  gold  readily  in 
the  detritus  of  the  river  bed.  I  also  ascertained  its  existence  in  the 
Queanbeyan  Biver,  though  it  is  not  abundant  there.  It  occurs  also  in 
a  tributary  to  Smith's  Creek,  between  Queanbeyan  and  Micalago. 

On  Uie  right  bank  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  below  Micalago  Creek,  I 
also  very  readily  obtained  gold  in  every  pan  of  earth  which  was  washed  ; 
and  also  above  that  creek,  at  Yangielera  Creek  and  the  Berudba  Biver, 
I  have  ascertained  its  existence.  I  have  also  to  report  that  along  Cowra 
Creek,  and  in  parts  of  the  Berudha,  it  occurs,  distributed  in  specks  and 
small  grains,  I  have  also  detected  its  existence  in  the  Murrumbidgee, 
and  some  of  the  western  creeks  near  this  place ;  but  the  river  and 
creeks  being  in  flood,  I  do  not  consider  my  present  examination  satis- 
factory; the  state  of  the  approaches  to  the  alluvial  dcDosits  bointr 
almost  unsuitable  to  prospecting  purposes.  From  what  I  nave  seen,  I 
am,  however,  under  the  impression,  that  though  large  tracts  of  slate 
and  quartz  have  proved  to  be  not  auriferous,  yet  where  homblendic 
granite  occurs,  there  gold  is  found.  And  I  think  the  banks  of  the 
Murrumbidgee  will,  ere  long,  be  wrought.  Tioo  persons  have  already 
been  at  work  ai  Cowra  Creek,  and  have  produced  a  very  fair  sample, 
which  I  have  examined. 

The  gold  appears  to  me  to  be  all  from  a  granitic  matrix,  being  in 
character  like  that  of  Araluen. 

I  have  the  honour,  Ac,  W.  B.  Clabke. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  B^v.  W.  B.  Clabeb  to  the  Colonial 

Secbetabt. 

Cooma,  17th  November,  185  L 
Sib, — I  have  the  honour  of  reporting,  for  the  information  of  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor- General,  that  since  the  date  of  my  fourth  Beport 
I  have  examined  the  Berudba  Biver  in  the  direction  of  its  southern 
branches,  the  Cowra  Creek,  &c. 
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1.  I  am  now  able  to  confirm  the  report  of  the  existence  of  gold  in 
the  Cowra  Greek,  and  to  state  that  it  occurs  in  Bircher's  Creek  and 
Ftog  Hollow,  where,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  it  has  been  found 
bj  a  person  living  in  the  neighbourhood  in  some  abundance.  The 
Amdoa  Biver  is  called  the  "  Good-Good  Elver  "  in  apart  of  its  course 
between  Cowra  and  the  junction  with  Bircher's  Creek,  and  in  the 
"Oood-Gk>od,*'  at  a  locality  where  it  takes  a  remarkable  bend  in  the 
midst  of  highly  inclined  beds  of  schist  and  quartzitc,  I  found  no  diifi- 
ooltT  in  obtaining  several  specks  of  gold  in  each  pan  of  earth,  collected 
hf  clearing  out  tne  interstices  of  the  laminic  of  the  slate.  No  suspicion 
had  existed  of  the  auriferous  nature  of  the  alluvia  of  this  river  before  I 
examined  it,  though  gold  had  been  found  in  the  Cowra. 

I  do  not  venture  upon  anv  opinion  as  to  the  commercial  value  of 
theie  localities  as  respects  gold,  but  it  is  very  probable  that,  when  the 
■hearing  time  shall  have  passed,  there  will  bo  numerous  prospectors 
now  the  existence  of  gold  is  established ;  and  the  metal  may  be  found 
in  some  abundance,  as  well  as  in  other  neighbouring  localities. 

I  have  the  honour,  <&c.,  W.  B.  Clarke. 

To  my  third  public  letter  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  publicly 
replied,  and  to  his  reply  appended  several  certificates  respecting 
hie  own  gold  predictions.  The  appended  letters  and  papera 
stated  several  circumstances  of  wnicii  I  had  not  previously 
heard,  and  especially  apprised  me,  through  Mr  Blakefield's 
letter  (No.  2),  that  the  shepherd's  gold-findings  near  Wellington 
were  not  entirely  unknown  to  him.  The  reply  appeared 
thus  : — 

Sib, — I  observe  in  Tuesday's  'Herald'  a  long  letter  signed  "Simpson 
Davison,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  endeavour  to  show  that  "  science  " 
has  "hindered,'*  instead  of  advanced,  the  early  discovery  of  gold  in 
this  colony,  and  that  all  so-called  scientific  merit  is  undeserving  of  any 
reward.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  combat  this  opinion,  because  every 
one  has  a  right  to  judge  for  himself  in  such  matters ;  and  Mr  Davison 
18  the  only  judge,  how  far  in  his  own  caae  this  opinion  has  been  tested. 
I  will  only  remark,  that  the  example  he  has  adduced —that  from 
•*  Goodgood,"  in  Maneroo— appears  to  mo  inappropriate.  lie  quotes  a 
few  words  from  my  report  from  Cooma.  17th  November,  1851,  respect- 
ing my  statement  that  gold  had  not  been  suspected  in  tliirt  river  (wliich, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  called  Goodgood),  omitting  all  that  bears 
upon  other  creeks  or  other  explorers,  and  says,  '*  long  before  "  he  had 
written  to  Mr  Ilargraves,  from  California,  pointing  out  the  particular 
auriferous  localities  in  that  crock.  This,  of  course,  only  applies  to  his 
own  correspondent,  whoso  great  boast  has  been  that  he  is  the  "  first," 
and  "first  scientific  discoverer,"  of  gold  in  the  colony.  Whether /^ is 
"  science  *'  Tderived  as  it  all  was  from  Mr  Davison)  "  hindered,**  or 
rather  retarded  discovery  at  Goodj;ood,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  with  all  the  light  he  received  from  Mr  Davison,  with  all  his  know- 
ledge of  particular  localities,  after  having  journeyed  from  Jioeroo  by 
Jingera  to  Goodgood,  and  searched  for  gold,  he  declared  his  "  friend 
Davison's  "  judgment  was  defective,  inasmuch  as  no  gold  whatever 
existed  there !  **  Science."  therefore,  did  not  do  much  certainly  at 
Goodgood,  but  it  might  have  done,  had  it  been  really  known  that 
where  gold  can  be  found  in  quartz  veins,  or  other  substances,  in  situ,  it 
is  highly  probable  it  will  exist  in  the  neighbouring  alluvia.     I  think  Mr 
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Dayison  too  much  depreciates  '*  gcienre  "  whou  ho  ridiculos  it  after  the 
manner  of  his  letter,  and  yet  considers  his  "  theory  "  the  only  one 
which  can  explain  the  formation  of  gold  as  we  find  it  distributed  in  the 
earth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  his  correspondent,  Mr  Hargraves,  will  succeed 
in  setting  all  the  stray  men  of  "  science  "  right  in  EuroiJO,  and  teaching 
them  a  moral  lesson  on  the  subject.  i3ut  it  is  a  pity  Air  Davison  '*  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag"  about  the  arrivtd  of  the  '*  hero,"  as  ho  calls 
him,  from  California,  in  1850;  for,  till  now,  nobody  had  ventured  to 
gay  it  was  his  **  domestic  ties "  which  brought  him  thither,  whatever 
may  have  been  thought.  As  another  opportunity  will  some  day 
be  afiforded  of  discussing  the  facts  of  the  "  great  discovery  "  of  1851, 
from  documents  in  my  possession,  as  well  as  of  entering  upon  some 
other  curious  facts  and  phenomena  connected  with  this  question,  which 
I  will  promise  to  treat,  not  after  any  so-called  "  scientific  *'  manner, 
but  in  a  plain  matter-of-fact  way,  I  will  only  now  express  my  convic- 
tion that  Mr  Davison  has  injured  both  his  own  pretensions  and  those 
of  his  friend,  by  his  letter,  which  before  rested  upon  some  assumption 
which  nobody  denied,  and  request  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  print  the 
following  documents,  in  order  to  show,  that  though  **  long  before  "  Mr 
Hargraves  came  from  California,  he  (Mr  Davison)  had  ascertained  the 
auriferous  character  of  Goodgood,  which  Mr  H.  could  not  confirm 
after  all;  yet  **  lotia  before  "  either  one  or  the  other  we^U  to  California, 
I  had  arrived  at  deunite  conclusions  respecting  various  other  localities 
in  the  colony,  all  of  which,  and  a  great  many  others,  have  been  since 
proved  to  be  correctly  indicated,  and  I  may  add,  that  had  not  Mr 
Har^aves,  relying  too  much  on  his  "  science,"  refused  to  examine 
localities  which  I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's  office, 
in  1851,  before  he  started  as  Commissioner  of  Gold  Fields,  he  might 
have  rested  some  of  his  claims  upon  something  more  substantial  than 
the  glories  of  Ophir,  and  have  been  the  **  discoverer  **  of  the  Southern 
Fielas,  which  his  Californian  "  science  '^  or  his  borrowed  Davisonian 
philosophy,  led  him  to  depreciate. 

How  far  any  interferences  respecting  "  Gk)odgood  "  are  or  are  not 
borne  out  by  the  extract  made  by  Mr  Davison  from  my  report  of  17th 
November,  1851,  will  be  seen  from  taking  the  whole  passage  which  ho 
refers  to,  and  not  the  very  few  words  of  it  which  he  has  extracted. 

The  inference  as  to  "  suspicion,"  &c.,  was  derived  from  the  distinct 
statements  of  the  then  numerous  gold-seekers  in  Mancroo,  by  one  of 
whom  I  was  piloted  to  the  district.  I  reported  the  **  specks  "  1  found, 
because  my  rule  was  to  report  all  that  I  observed,  and  to  leave  time  to 
test  the  further  capabilities  or  commercial  worthlessness  of  a  locality. 
If  I  had  not  repuited  thus  faithfully,  without  exaggeration,  I  should 
not  have  deserved  the  only  reward  I  have  got — from  some  of  my  friends 
— viz.,  "  more  kicks  than  halfpence."  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

October  12,  1864.  W.  B.  Clabkb. 


Testimonial  Letters  appended  to  the  above. 

No.  1. 

From  E.  Theret,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges  of  the  Supreme 

Court. 

Keera  Vale,  WoUongong,  October  2,  1852. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  staling  I  quite  well 
recollect  the  circumstance  of  your  communicating  to  mo  your  discovery 
of  Gold.    Tlie  conversation  took  place  on  board  the  Paramatta  steamer 
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tome  time  in  1844,  on  mj  retom  to  Sydney  from  a  yiait  to  a  part 
of  the  country  which  I  then  represented  in  the  Legislative  Council.  On 
that  occasion  you  showed  a  piece  of  quartz  in  which  two  or  three  large 
specks  of  gold  shone  very  distinctly  and  brilliantly  ;  and  you  intimated 
that  from  that  and  otner  specimens  you  have  seen,  and  from  the 
geological  observations  you  had  made,  you  were  confident  that  gold 
would  be  found  in  abundance  in  this  colony.  I  mentioned  the  matter 
to  many  of  my  friends  at  the  time,  and  the  recent  extensive  discoveries 
of  gold  brougnt  very  vividly  to  my  recollection  your  predictions,  which 
these  discoveries  have  verified. 

I  therefore  can  have  no  objection  to  the  mention  of  my  name  in  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  introduced  it  in  your  evidence. 

JBeUeve  me,  &c., 

Ber.  W.  B.  Clarke.  B.  Thbbbt. 


No.  2. 

From  Mb  Chablbs  Bi.aebvibld,  a  successful  Gold-digger,  written 

voluntarily. 

Sofala,  11th  September,  1852. 

Bby.  Sib, — The  long  controvenry  in  the  public  papers  respecting  the 
alleged  original  discovery  of  gold  m  this  country  naving  now  ceased,  I 
be^  to  apologise  for  my  negligence  in  not  having  sooner  added  my 
evidence  m  proof  of  your  attainments  as  a  geologist. 

About  nine  years  aso  I  gave  you  a  piece  of  gold  in  quartz,  found  at 
Mitchell's  Creek,  ana  broujght  down  oy  M'Gregor  the  shepherd,  when 
you  informed  me  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rivers  on  this  side  of  the 
dividing  ranj^e  were  highly  auriferous.  At  the  time  I  asked  you  why  you 
did  not  make  the  fact  known  to  the  public,  when  your  reply  was  that 
you  were  afiraid  that  it  would  tend  to  the  utter  disorganisation  of  society, 
particularly  as  then  constituted. 

But  had  I  known  that  the  whole  science  of  gold-washing  lay  in  the 
shaking  of  a  tin  dish,  I  am  doubtful  whether  any  such  considerations  of 
public  policy  would  have  prevented  me  from  essayine^  the  facts  at  that 
time,  particularly  as  a  friend  of  mine  was  also  at  tne  time  extremely 
urgent  upon  me  to  join  him  in  a  prospectingtour. 

I  am,  llev.  Sir,  Ac, 

Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke.  Chablbs  Blakbwbll. 


No.  3. 
From  F.  E.  Maknino,  Esq.,  voluntarily>ritten. 

Carrabost,  Tarcutta  Creek,  20th  November,  1861. 

Mt  dbab  Sib,--- Although  some  years  have  passed  since  we  met  at 
Appin,  1  have  during  the  last  few  months  often  recalled  to  mind  your 
saying  that  you  knew  where  to  find  ^old  on  the  Bathurst  side,  and 
finding  that  you  proved  a  good  authority  in  that  case,  I  was  tempted  to 
go  prospecting  here,  as  I  hear  you  stated  that  this  was  a  likely  locality 
to  nnd  gold.  I  think  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  vour  prediction 
proves  to  be  correct.  This  place  is  situated  on  the  right-hand  branch 
of  the  Tarcutta  Creek,  coming  up,  and  is  about  forty-five  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Murrumbidgec  River. 

A  shepherd  in  the  employment  of  Messrs  Walker  and  Co..  at  a  place 
called  American  Yards,  eight  mdcs  lower  down  the  creek,  has  also  found 
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M'yuid  ^  fiO  remote  yt^rnA  con&tiiute  a  moEi  importaDt  part  of  the 
fr^jtjrtA-k  of  tJj^  eolorjy. 

Vou  alfe'y  mebiiobed  that  your  own  object,  apart  from  your  public 
duti<rft,  nfttr*:  ooxifjbed  ezclufeiTely  to  tbeextezuion  of  acience*. 

Beliere  me.  &c., 

Ker.  W.  B.  Clarke.  J  as,  MACASTnrB. 


Xo.  5. 


Kxlra«t  from  a  Letter  of  H.  K.  Jambs,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  late 

Bubop  of  S^'dney. 

J  hare  no  certain  recollection  when  you  first  told  me  that  you  had 
found  tfold  in  thin  country,  but  J  thought,  and  still  think,  that  you 
alltidfTfj  Ut  the  fnrt  in  one  of  your  notes  to  me  a  yery  long  time  ago, 
which,  if  J  r^iuld  have  found  it,  would  be  of  much  yalue  to  you  now. 

Vou  have  been,  as  Jong  as  we  knew  you,  always  speaking  about 
"  tJjf;  mineral  rekources  of  Australia,"  tbit  it  was  "full  of  gold/'  that 
He  fehould  "live  to  m<?c  thJH  one  of  the  richest  places  on  the  globe," 
and  ko  forth,  "('larke's  prophecies"  upon  these  subjects  were  as 
"lainiliarttM  hounehold  words ; "  they  seemed,  howcyer,  at  the  time, 
Jong  biffom  il.  was  ever  heard  of,  to  be  idle  tales,  and  as  you  were  yery 
genenilly  regarded  as  a  scientific  enthubiast,  your  obsenatious  and 
iniilifiil  predictions  received  yery  ordinary  attention,  and  entirely 
ffiih'd  tfi  irifikc  the  iinpresHion  they  were  calculated  to  do.  I  haye 
«iflifn  thought,  if  not  said,  "if  half  of  Mr  Clarke's  predictions  of  what 
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cooBlrT  it  made  of  pfovw  trae.  it  will  be  ttood  lo  b<»  Wm«»"  and 
I  km  BO  dodbt  vw  ih»  leiiQinesft  of  maaV  with  vbtMa  j^m  co^ 
vcned  Aboot  joor  goUin  dmou  of  AnaumLbk  *  * 

akd  June,  1S54.  H.  K/Jamss. 

Letter  firom  Capiau  Phiut  Paskke  £uir«»  BJi^  MX.C.»  «tc^ 

TolnnUrilj  written. 

Pkmnutta.  ^Tav  aOth.  l^^L 
Ht  deas  Sib, — ^HaTing  noticed  a  remark  oi  Mr  dar^craTiM  uixhi 
joor  rlaiming  to  hare  be»  the  original  ducoTer^r  of  the  goldnetd 
now  being  worked,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  attach  doubt  as  to  the 
eoiTeclneaB  of  jroor  statement,  I  think  it  right  to  remind  you  that  about 
two  or  three  months  ago  tou  pointed  out  to  me«  on  1>ixoq*3  Map  of 
New  Soath  Wales,  a  considerable  extent  of  country  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  Canobolas  in  which  gold  was  known  by  jou  to  e^iist  in 
huve  quantities. 

If  this  eommunication  can  be  of  anj  seirice  to  you*  you  are  at  liberi j 
to  make  an  j  use  of  it  you  please. 

Toum.  truly. 
Her.  W.  B.  daike.  Philip  P.  Kisq,  Captain.  B.N. 

The  fbUowing  rejoinder,  I  addressed  to  the  Editor  as  a 
FOUBTH  PUBLIC  LETTER,  the  subjcct  more  particularly 
relating  to  the  Ret.  Mr  Clarke's  Claims. 

Sn, — ^The  mistaken  Tiew  the  Ber.  W.  B.  Clarke  takes  of  my  santi- 
ments  requires  some  further  explanation. 

I  haTe  not  by  any  means  endeaTOured  to  show  that  all  scientifio 
merit  is  imdesernng  of  any  reward ;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
ought  always  to  be  most  lioerally  rewarded ;  but  I  question  that  the 
ffoQ  discoreries  and  derelouments  are  owing  to  scientifio  merit  more 
than  to  that  sort  of  knowleoge  which  Mr  Clurke  is  pleased  to  describe 
as  Califomian  science. 

One  of  the  best  rules  Mr  Clarke  ever  laid  down  for  gold-finding  is 
the  nmilis  simili  gaudet  principle  (the  classical  term  tor  Califomian 
science),  which  is  a  guide  obriously  as  much  within  the  roach  of  the 
vagrant  illiterate  diffger  as  of  the  profoundly  scientifio  geologist. 

In  the  services  Mr  Clarke  has  rendered  by  his  numerous  reports,  so 
higUy  valuable  for  their  descrintive  geology,  I  recognise  a  mixture  of 
geological  science  and  praoticsl  experience,  while  it  is  to  the  latter 
chiefly  that  his  discoveries  and  successftd  predictions  are  due,  and  to 
the  former  that  his  observations  are  made  intelligible  to  distant  geolo« 
gists.  I  am  far  from  insinuating  that  those  services  ou^ht  not  to  bo 
adequately  rewarded ;— the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the 
labour  has  been  done  and  performed  in  an  able  and  workmanlike  man- 
ner ;— but  I  object  to  the  principle  of  paying  speculative  prediction, 
and  question  the  soundness  of  many  hypotheses  which  tuo  reports 
contam.  If  any  remark  of  mine  will  alleviate  the  pain  from  the  Licks 
he  has  received,  or  compensate  for  the  paucity  of  half)[>ence,  I  will 
observe  that  I  do  not  think  those  labours  have  been  adequately 
rewuded.    It  is  a  reproach  to  the  colony  tliat  his  real  services,  marred 
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only  by  an  nnfortnnato  propensity  for  far-fetched  conjeetnm*  ahonld 
receire  a  remuneration  probably  fen  than  the  amoant  obtained  by  the 
deliberate  roguery  of  a  certain  toi-disant  geological  sonreyor,  whose 
imposture  I  trust  Mr  Hargrares  baa  berore  now  lucoeanUly  de- 
nounced. 

If  Mr  Hargraves  erer  receired  any  light  from  my  philoaophy,  I  can- 
not compliment  Mr  Clarke  by  saying  that  he  eVer  receiTed  the  faintest 
Slimmer  from  his  geology  :  for,  upon  my  inquiring  of  him  what  he 
dought  of  one  particular  report,  he  assured  me,  with  a  smile  at  my 
simplicity,  that  nobody  erer  read,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
body  to  understand,  Mr  Clarke's  reports,  since  even  their  author,  when 
he  read  them  over  a  second  time,  was  quite  unable  to  comprehend  tho 
meaning  of  his  own  writings. 

Tho  passage  about  domestic  ties,  which  in  a  beautiful  and  poetical 
simile  is  compared  to  letting  a  cat  out  of  a  \m,  is  surely  no  new 
information  to  Mr  Clarke :  it  is  auite  possible  for  Mr  Har^ves  to 
haTe  returned  purposely  to  search  for  gold,  and  yet  to  rejoin  his  fami^ 
at  the  same  time.  If  Mr  Clarke  did  not  renture  to  say  what  he  thought, 
his  friend  Mr  Macarthur,  M.L.C.,  Chairman  of  the  Grold  Committee 
(the  same  who  once  called  diggers  greedy  gold  grabblers),  was  deterred 
by  no  such  weak  timidity.  I  refer  Mr  Clarke  to  that  high  authority, 
and  to  tho  members  of  the  Select  Committee,  all  honourable  men,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  Mr  Hargrares  returned  to  Auatralia 
"  purposely  to  search  for  gold.** 

It  IB  news  for  me  to  learn  that  Mr  Hargraves  declared  hia  friend 
Davison^s  judgment  to  be  defective,  and  that  no  gold  existed  at  Good- 
good.  It  seems,  then,  that  it  was  at  that  time  publicly  known  that  Mr 
fiargravcs  was  on  a  gold-searching  errand  at  my  request,  and  that 
though  failing  himself,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  nint  getting  abroad, 
gold  was  sougnt  for  ana  found  shortly  afterwards  by  diggers  in  some 
abundance ;  and  lastly,  that  I  am  indebted  to  a  scientific  geolanst  for 
confirming  the  fact  that  Davison's  judgment  was  right  after  aU.  Mr 
Hargraves  spoke  disparagingly  of  Goodgood,  but  I  have  undentood 
that  ne  found  gold  in  tho  spots  I  had  indicated. 

My  letter  was  not  written  to  Mr  Hargraves,  but  ]>laced  in  his  hands 
in  California,  addressed  to  Mr  Pethick,  and  requesting  his  hospitality. 
Some  conversation  took  place  at  the  time  as  to  whether  or  no  I  should 
describe  the  auriferous  localities  in  my  letter,  but  finally  it  was  con- 
cluded to  leave  the  avowal  or  the  secrecy  of  the  mission  at  Mr  Har- 
graves's  discretion,  and  consequently  no  written  description  of  them 
was  given.  The  Cowra  Creek  mentioned  is  on  the  Gooogood  mn,  and 
in  Froehollow  I  ran  a  fiock  of  sheep,  and  knew  it  equally  well,  though 
I  had  less  confidence  in  the  granite  of  FroghoUow  than  m  the  slates  of 
Gk)odgood  and  Cowra  Creek. 

The  forthcoming  curious  facts  and  phenomena  I  shall  read  with  plea- 
sure, and  trust  (yet  feel  some  latent  aoubt)  that  if  any  new  hints  nave 
been  obtained  from  my  theory,  they  will  be  duly  owned,  and  not  be 
found  as  unacknowledged  plagiarisms,  or  crushed  by  assertions  of  an 
it  priori  knowledge. 

I  heartily  join  m  the  wish  that  tho  stray  men  of  science  in  Europe 
may  be  set  right,  for  they  have  certainly  not  hitherto  been  upon  tne 
right  trail  in  reference  to  gold — its  origin  will  eventually  be  referred  to 
some  one  simple  principle,  relative  to  which  drifta  and  denudations  are 
Only  subsequent  phenomena.  The  one  I  have  proposed  is  the  likeliest 
I  can  conceive,  and  if  tiie  stray  men  do  not  please  to  accept  it,  it  may 
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be  owing  cither  to  the  inabilitj  of  its  adrocate,  or  to  the  stray  men's 
inveterate  pride  of  false  knowledge ;  and  yet»  like  the  searchings  for  gold 
at  Goodgood,  it  may  be  found  to  be  true  at  last. 

I  have  solicited  no  halfpence  because  I  inferred  gold  to  be  at  Good- 
good.  I  sought  it  there  in  quartz  matrix  before  leaving,  and  I  failed 
to  find  any  gold  in  quartz.  I  became  convinced,  however,  in  California 
that  the  metal  existed  in  alluvia  at  Goodgood.  StiU  I  was  puzzled  to 
conjecture  why,  if  it  were  in  Australia  in  any  quantity,  science  had  not 
before  developed  it.  The  overt  act  of  sending  oy  Mr  Hargraves  to  try 
once  more  by  washing  the  earth  was  like  charging  an  enemy  again 
after  a  first  repulse,  and  the  renewed  attempt  made  by  his  agency,  it 
now  seems,  was  asain  a  temporary  failure ;  yet  gold  was  there  notwith- 
standing— the  deduction  was  perfectly  true.  If  Sir  E.  Murchison 
surmised  gold  existed  somewhere  in  the  Cordillera — if  Mr  Clarke  had 
previously  arrived  at  conclusions  respecting  other  localities — ^yet  I  had 
mdicated  this  particular  spot  lonjz  before  the  discovery  at  Ophir,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  previous  scientific  prediction.  I  therefore  contend, 
as  in  my  former  letter,  that  Sir  B.  Murchison  has  no  exclusive  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  the  prophetic  discoverer,  nor,  as  Mr  Clarke  avers,  did 
he  utter  the  first  scientific  prediction.  I  object  to  any  exclusive  reward 
— for  which  I  understand  an  application  has  been  made  to  the  Imperial 
Government — being  given  to  Sir  B.  Murchison  under  the  impression 
that  the  alluvial  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  occurred  as  a  consequence 
of  his  particular  prediction.  I  am.  Sir,  Ac., 

Sydney,  October  15, 1854.  Simpson  Datisok.    ; 

To  this  the  Editor  appended  the  following  remarks : 

So  far  as  we  understand  the  subject  of  this  and  Mr  Davison's  former 
letter,  his  object  is  to  advance  his  own  claim  to  be  the  author  of  the 
only  satisfactory  theory  of  the  formation  of  gold,  and  to  have  predicted 
gold  at  Gt)odgood.  \^e  did  not  perceive  tmit  Mr  Clarke  denied  either 
of  these  claims.  Mr  Davison  now  admits  some  reward  due  to  certain 
kinds  of  science,  and  thinks  Mr  Clarke  entitled  to  reward  far  beyond 
what  the  Council  has  granted  him.  A  great  many  other  people  think 
the  same.  That  Mr  Hargraves  did  not  appreciate  Mr  Clarke's  reports 
may  be  verv  likely ;  his  opinion  of  them  will  no  doubt  amuse  the  writer 
of  them.  All  persons  agree  that  Sir  R.  Murchison  has  no  claim  what- 
ever on  the  colony,  and  that  the  gold  discovery  was  in  no  way  indebted 
to  his  supposition  that  gold  mi^ht  exist  here.  We  believe  Mr  Clarke 
thinks  as  little  of  his  own  predictions.  But  we  concur  with  Mr  David- 
son in  considering^that  the  results  of  Mr  Clarke*s  practical  experience, 
now  sufficiently  proved,  merit  a  more  substantial  remuneration  than  he 
has  received.  But  in  saying  this  we  believe  he  had  no  intention  of 
urging  such  a  consideration  when  he  feplied  to  Mr  Davison's  first 
letter. 


^art   #0«rt&. 
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In  1854  a  collection  of  the  natural  products  of  the  colony  was 
exhibited  in  Sydney  previously  to  their  being  forwarded  to  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  Natural  and  Industrial  Products  of 
all  nations,  which  took  place  in  Paris  in  1855.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Clarke  arranged,  and  for  the  most  part  contributed,  a  series  of 
fossils  and  minerals  to  illustrate  the  succession  of  the  Rock 
Formations  in  New  South  Wales.  A  short  notice  of  them  by 
himself  appeared  in  the  descriptive  catalogue,  in  which,  appa- 
rently upon  the  assumption  that  alluvial  gold  owed  its  origm  to 
a  release  of  the  metallic  particles  from  a  stony  matrix  or  &om 
igneous  rocks  (such  as  the  granites,  which  abound  in  the 
auriferous  districts  he  had  explored),  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  speculations  of  Murcmson  and  others  on  the 
geologically  recent  origin  of  gold,  the  authdt  concludes  not 
only  tnat  the  age  of  the  gold  m  the  colony  is  coeval  with  the 
Palajozoic  formations,  or  with  the  igneous  outbursts  connected 
with  them,  but  that  the  protrusion  of  such  igneous  rocks 
through  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Car- 
boniferous eras,  in  localities  where  no  other  sedimentary  rocks 
with  coeval  marine  fossils  are  imposed  upon  them,  fixes  the  date 
of  the  gold-bearing  rocks,  whether  igneous  or  aqueous,  as  being 
coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  geological  systems  enumerated ; 
although  it  is  not  even  alleged  that  the  sedimentary  rocks  of 
those   eras   contain  either  the  fragments  of  auriferous  rocks 
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encasing  visible  gold  within  them,  or  free  grains  of  the  metal 
diffused  within  their  fossil-bearing  strata,  in  the  same  manner 
as  gold  is  found  disseminated  in  recent  alluvium. 
The  exact  words  were  as  follows : 

"  An  iDspection  of  the  present  collection  will  sufficiently  demonstrate 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  solid  portions  of  the  Australian  lands ;  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  formatious  are  Palssozoic,  with  an  absence  of 
all  (or  nearly  all)  traces  of  secondary,  and  with  nothing  left  but  two 
divisions  of  tertiary  formations,  and  these  scantily  expanded,  to  mark 
the  interval  of  enormous  periods  of  time,  and  the  break  of  many' 
thousand  vertical  feet  in  the  stratigraphical  scale. 

*'  All  alluvial  beds  of  the  auriferous  districts,  above  the  gold  deposits, 
are  not  represented  in  this  collection ;  because  the  exhioitor,  having 
examined  and  tabulated  the  products  of  those  beds  with  a  separate 
intention,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  an  independent  record  of 
the  specimens  in  the  gold  collections  made  by  the  various  Commis- 
sioners, saw  no  necessity  for  introducing  them  here.  But  he  takes  this 
opportunity  of  staling,  aft«r  some  experience,  and  from  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  colony,  as  his  opinion  respect' 
ina  the  age  of  its  gold-,  that  its  formation  has  taken  place  in  rocks  of  the 
Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  eras  ;  and  (as  well  expressed  by 
M.  Jules  Marcou,  in  the  explanatory  text  of  his  Geological  Map  of  the 
United  States,  p.  75),  *  in  rocks  whose  dislocations  have  taken  place 
during  the  second  period  of  the  Palaeozoic  formations,  from  the  end  of 
the  Silurian  deposit  to  the  Permian  epoch.'  " 

These  ambiguous  lines  appeared  to  me  to  express  no  opinion 
at  all  of  the  age  of  the  gold  in  the  colony,  and  therefore  I  wrote 
a  public  letter  under  the  pseudonym  of  *  Investigator.*  This 
brought  forth  three  articles  in  the  daily  papers  on  the  '  Gold- 
fields  of  the  Russian  Empire.'  The  writer  of  them,  after 
recapitulating  most  of  the  fossiliferous  evidence  given  by  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  to  show  the  recent  origin  of  alluvial  gold, 
— and  quoting  a  general  review  of  the  gold-producing  countries 
of  the  world  oy  *  Viscomte  D' Archaic,'  witn  some  speculations 
of  M.  Engelraan,  and  tlie  observations  of  Humboldt  in 
*  Central  Asia,'  concluded  by  alleging  that  gold  is  a  recent 
mineral  product,  the  least  distant  in  point  of  time  from  the 
historical  epoch,  and  that  all  writers  were  now  agreed  in 
attributing  the  release  of  alluvial  gold  from  a  stony  matrix  to 
atmospheric  agency  !  There  was  one  passage  in  italics,  stating 
that  m  Siberia  M.  Hoffman  had  found  gold  disseminated  in 
great  masses  of  argillaceous  schist^  which  I  understood 
to  be  an  inquiry  intended  for  me,  and  as  I  knew  that 
the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  had  in  his  earlier  reports  encouraged 
the  doctrine  of  the  equable  dissemination  of^  gold  in  granites, 
**  schists,  slates,  and  quartzites,"  I  dwelt  especially  on  this  subject 
in  the  next  two  essays.  The  anonymous  replies  to  these  essays 
(which  on  the  whole  are  complimentary  to  me)  I  felt  assiired 
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were  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke,  as  well  as  the  papers 
on  the  Russian  gold-fields.  My  aim  all  along  had  been  to 
extract  from  the  Kev.  Mr  Clarke,  without  favour,  an  opinion  of 
some  kind  on  my  theory,  for  I  believed  him  to  be  at  the  time 
the  most  capable  of  any  man  to  judge  of  it.  His  opinions  and 
Murchison's  were,  I  presumed,  identical  on  the  question  of 

Sold  at  one  time,  but  his  more  recent  explorations  upon  partly 
eveloped  gold-fields,  conjoined  with  his  scientific  traming, 
must,  I  thought,  have  exposed  to  him  the  falsity  of  many 

f  repositions  previously  adopted  in  scientific  circles,  and  while 
had  no  wbh  coarsely  to  expose  the  previous  ignorance  of  men 
of  science,  including  even  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  hjmsel^  I  felt 
quite  satisfied  with  this  anonymous  and  apparently  sincere 
approval  of  my  theory. 

The  letter  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Empire ' 
thus  states  the  case  : 

Sib, — In  the  Catalogue  of  the  natural  products  of  New  South  Wales, 
intended  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  the  well-known  indefatigable 
geologist  and  chief  contributor  of  mineral  specimens,  in  describing  his 
collection  at  page  42,  takes  the  opportunity  of  stating,  after  some 
experience,  ana  m)m  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  colony,  at  hit  opinion  respecting  the  age  qf  iti  gold,  that  "  its 
formation  has  taken  place  in  rocks  of  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous  eraF,  and  in  rocks  whose  dislocations  have  taken  place 
from  the  end  of  the  Silurian  deposit  to  the  Permian  epoch."  The 
apparent  and  more  literal  meaning  of  which  remark  seems  to  be  that 
toe  s^e  of  the  gold  formation  is  contcmporarv  with,  or  the  production 
of  gold  has  been  simultaneous  with,  that  of  tnose  geologically  ancient 
rock  formations. 

Buf  on  comparing  this  opinion  with  another  in  '  Siluria,'  page  445,  it 
is  seen  that  a  totally  different  interpretation  may  be  put  upon  uie  above 
ambiguous  passage.  Sir  K.  Murchison  states  "that  no  secondary 
formation  contains  veinstones  charged  with  any  notable  quantity  of 
gold,  and  that  when  the  metal  is  found  in  situ  it  is  either  in  metamor- 
phosed strata  of  Silurian,  Devonian^  and  Carboniferoui  age,  or  in 
associated  eruptive  rocks.  Now  it  would  seem  as  if  these  rocks  must, 
in  the  Ur^l,  have  been  chiefly  impTreanatedwith  gold  in  a  comparatively 
modern  geological  period.  In  the  first  place  the  western  flank  of  the 
Ural  chain  oners  strong  evidence  that  this  golden  transfusion  had  not 
been  efiected  in  this  region  when  the  Permian  deposits  were  completed. 
Puring  that  period  vast  heaps  of  pebbles  and  sand,  all  derived  m)m  a 
pre-existing  Ural  chain,  were  spread  out  over  the  lower  country  on  the 
west ;  but  nowhere  does  it  contain  visible  traces  of  gold  or  platinum. 
Had  those  metals  then  existed  in  the  Ural  Mountains  in  the  quantities 
which  now  prevail,  many  remnants  of  them  must  have  been  washed 
down  together  with  the  other  rocks  and  minerals,  and  have  formed 
part  of  the  old  Permian  conglomerates.** 

Query — What  is  the  Kev.  W.  B.  Clarke's  opinion  of  the  geological  age 
of  the  gold  in  the  colony  P  If  he  agree  with  the  above  quoted  view  of  an 
qfter  impregnation  with  gold  of  those  ancient  rocks,  then  he  has  not  in  the 
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Cataloeae  expressed  any  opinion  at  all  respecting  the  age  of  gold  in 
the  co&nj,  or  of  the  relative  time  at  which  these  ancient  rocks  were 
impregnated  with  gold  in  New  South  Wales.  The  gold  of  the  colony 
may  then,  according  to  this  view,  be  of  an^^  subsequent  age,  and  the 
impregnations  may  nave  happened  at  any  time  during  the  lon^  periods 
included  partially  in  the  Falseozoic,  in  all  the  Secondary,  m  all  the 
Tertiary,  and  in  the  more  recent  epochs  before  the  deposit  of  the 
alluvial  beds  in  the  auriferous  districts  which  the  exhibitor  has 
examined  and  tabulated  with  a  separate  intention. 

If  it  be  intended  to  say  that  the  ^old  is  of  contemporary  formation 
with  those  ancient  rocks,  it  is  an  opinion  so  widely  at  variance  with 
the  views  entertained  by  most  other  authorities,  that  it  is  very  desirable 
the  ambiguity  should  be  removed ;  the  opinion  as  it  now  stands 
reminds  us,  involuntarily,  of  the  artifice  of  the  Yicar  of  Wakefield, 
who,  whenever  his  family  determined  upon  an  undertaking  of  doubtful 
success,  ejaculated  the  prayer,  **  Gk>d  grant  that  we  may  all  be  the 
better  for  it  this  day  twelvemonths,"  which,  according  to  eventual 
success  or  failure,  might  be  considered  either  as  a  prophetic  warning, 
or  as  a  pious  wish  fulfilled. 

The  inquiry  is  not  made  in  wanton  criticism,  the  question  suggests 
itself  to  every  reader ;  and  since  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  one  of 
chief  object  of  the  exhibitor,  it  is  hoped  that  the  people  of  the  colony, 
of  England,  and  of  France,  may  be  favoured  with  a  more  lucidly 
expressed  opinion.  I  am^  Sir,  &c., 

Invbstigatob. 

The  papers  on  the  **  Gold  Fields  of  the  Russian  Empire  " 
already  mentioned  as  being  partly  derived  from  the  writmg  of 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  may,  in  substance,  be  represented 
here  by  the  following  further  quotations  from  *  Siluna/  The 
author,  at  pa^e  443,  observes  that:  *^In  some  spots  the 
alluvium  in  which  the  gold  occurs  is  a  heavy  clay,  in  others  it 
is  made  up  of  fragments  of  auartz  veins,  chloritic  and  talcose 
schist  and  greenstone,  which  lie  upon  the  sides  of  the  hillocks 
of  eruptive  rocks.  It  was  from  the  infillings  of  one  of  the 
gravelly  depressions  between  these  elevations,  south  of  Miask, 
that  the  largest  lump  of  solid  gold  was  found,  of  which  at  that 
time  (1824)  there  was  any  record." 

"  No  watercourse  suflSciently  powerful  to  transport  a  single 
block,  much  less  to  spread  out  broad  accumulations  of  such 
coarse  material,  now  news  into  this  upland  depression.  Nor 
could  the  action,  during  millions  of  years,  of  such  an  agency 
as  that  of  the  puny  rivulets  which  now  meander  in  parts  of 
the  gravel  account  for  the  eroded  and  highly  worn  rocks, 
whether  crystalline  limestones,  quartz  rocks,  greenstone,  por- 
phyry, or  serpentine.  We  are  thus  necessarily  compelled,  by 
numerous  evidences,  to  adopt  the  belief  that  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Ural,  as  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  translation 
of  vast  masses  of  drift  was  accompanied  by  powerful  and  long- 
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continued  aqueous  abrasion  of  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the 
adjacent  auriferous  hills." 

**  Whatever  may  have  been  the  period  when  the  rock  was  first 
rendered  auriferous^  the  date  of  Hiis  great  superfi^l  distribution 
of  the  gold  is  clearly  indicated ;  for  it  contains  in  many  places 
the  same  remains  of  extinct  fossil  quadrupeds  that  are  &und  in 
the  coarse  drift-gravel  of  Western  Europe.  The  Elephas 
primigenus  or  mammoth,  bosaurochs,  rhinoceros,  tichorhinus, 
with  gigantic  stags  and  many  other  species,  including  even  large 
carnivores,  were,  unouestionably,  before  that  period  of  destruc- 
tion, the  denizens  of  Europe  and  Siberia  ;  and  of  these  the 
bosaurochs  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  preserved  to  our  days. 

**  Before  we  quit  the  consideration  of  the  Ural  Mountains  the 
reader  may  be  reminded  that,  throughout  the  length  of  500 
miles,  the  rocks  are  auriferous  at  wide  intervals  and  in  limited 
patches  only.  Having  clearly  marked  the  geological  period  of 
the  superficial  gold  drift,  let  me  also  here  advert  to  a  sugges- 
tion of  my  associates  and  self  concerning  the  period  at  which 
the  rocks  were  impregnated  with  gold.  It  has  been  already 
stated  no  secondary  formation  contains  veinstones  charged  with 
any  notable  quantity  of  gold,  and  that  when  the  metal  is  found 
in  sStUy  it  is  either  in  metamorphosed  strata  of  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  age  or  in  associated  eruptive 
rocks.  Now,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  rocks  must,  in  the 
Ural,  have  been  chiefly  imprecated  with  gold  in  a  compara- 
tively modern  geological  period.  In  the  first  place  the  western 
flank  of  the  Ural  chain  offers  strong  evidence  that  Hiis  golden 
transfusion  had  not  been  effected  in  this  region  when  tlie  Permian 
deposits  were  completed.  During  that  period,  vast  heaps  of 
peobles  and  sand,  all  derived  from  a  pre-existing  Ural  chain 
(the  older  stratified  rocks  of  which  had  even  then  undergone 
much  change)  were  spread  out  over  the  lower  country  on  the 
west,  togetlier  with  fragments  of  all  the  rocks,  sedimentary 
or  igneous,  which  arc  known  in  die  chain.  Specimens  of  mag- 
netic iron  and  of  copper  ore,  which  so  abouna  in  the  range,  are 
not  uncommon  in  this  Permian  debris ;  but  nowhere  does  it 
contain  visible  traces  of  gold  or  platinum.  Had  those  metals 
then  existed  in  the  Ural  mountains,  in  the  quantities  which 
now  prevail,  many  remnants  of  them  must  have  been  washed 
down  together  with  the  other  rocks  and  minerals,  and  have 
formed  part  of  the  old  Permian  conglomerates.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  more  modem  debacles  that  destroyed  the  great 
animals,  and  heaped  up  the  piles  of  gravel  above  described, 
proceeded  irom  this  <main,   then   the  dSbris   became  largely 
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auriferous.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  principal  impreg- 
nation of  the  rocks  with  gold — i.  e,y  when  the  chief  lumps  and 
strings  were  formed — ^took  place  during  the  intervening  time.'* 

''  what,  then,  was  probably  the  geological  period  when  these 
rich  auriferous  impregnations  of  the  Uialian  rocks  took  place  ? 
We  cannot  believe  that  it  occurred  shortly  after  the  Permian 
era,  nor  even  when  any  of  the  secondary  rocks  were  forming  ; 
since  no  golden  debris  is  foimd  even  in  any  of  the  older 
tertiary  gSts  and  sancU  which  occur  oa  the  sfberian  flank  of 
the  chain.  J^^  then^  the  mammoth  drift  be  the  oldest  mass  of 
detritus  in  which  gold  occurs  abundantly^  not  only  in  the  Ural, 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  this 
noble  metal,  though  for  the  most  part  formed  in  ancient 
crystalline  rocks,  or  in  the  igneous  rocks  which  penetrated 
them,  was  only  abundantly  imparted  to  them  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period — t.  e.,  a  short  time  (in  geological  language)  before 
the  epoch  when  the  very  powerful  and  general  denudations 
took  place  which  destroyed  the  large  extinct  mammalia. 

'*  That  the  gold  which  occurs  in  quartz  veind  in  the  solid  slate 
rocks  resulted  from  an  interior  agency,  in  which  the  heat  and 
electricity  were  combined  with  water  or  vapour,  seems  to  be  a 
natural  conclusion,  if  we  judge  from  the  appearance  which  the 
strings  and  expansions  of  the  metal  indicate  as  they  ramify 
through  the  chinks  of  the  hard  rock,  or  are  diffused  in  grains  in 
its  mass.  We  may  also  suppose  that  the  prevalent  matrix  of 
quartz,  whether  ejected  from  beneath  or  poured  in  from  above, 
was  in  a  soft  and  gelatinous  state  when  it  filled  the  cavities, 
resembling  the  silicioiis  '  sinter '  which  now  rises  in  a  fluid 
spout  from  Uecla,  and  falling  coagulates  into  a  modem  quartz 
rock  around  the  volcanic  ormce. 

"  In  viewing  the  widely  attested  fact  of  the  dispersion  of 
auriferous  debris  derived  from  the  surface  of  certain  rocks 
during  some  of  their  last  great  denudations,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  favour  the  suggestion  of  Humboldt,  that  the  formation 
of  gold  had  some  closer  relation  to  or  dependence  upon  the 
atmosphere  than  that  of  the  baser  metals,  lead,  copper,  and 
iron.  An  eminent  metallurgist,  Dr  Percy,  who  has  detected 
minute  quantities  of  gold  in  almost  all  lead  ores,  is,  indeed, 
disposed  to  believe  that  it  may  have  been  thrown  down  by 
deposition  from  an  aqueous  medium." 

And  again,  the  one  or  more  authors  of  the  principles 
expoimdea  in  •  ^  Siluria '  thus  write,  in  conclusion,  page  456  : 

'*  In  defining  the  general  character  of  the  most  productive 
auriferous  rocks,  the  geologist  must,  however,  necessarily 
admit  a  considerable  number  of  exceptions  to  any  prevailing 
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rule.  For,  whilst  the  chemist,  as  before  said,  has  recently 
detected  traces  of  gold  in  lead  and  copper  ores, — a  discovery  of 
conidderable  interest,  doubtless,  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  precious  metal, — the  researches  of  the  miner  teach 
us  that,  in  any  auriferous  region  where  certain  quartzose  lodes 
are  surchargea  with  ores  of  iron,  particularly  tne  orides  and 
sulphurets,  there  some  amount  of  small  particles  of  gold  will 
probably  be  found.  A^ain,  the  diffusion  or  dissemination  of 
small  particles  of  gold  throughout  the  body  of  various  rocks, 
both  of  igneous  and  aqueous  origin,  is,  as  before  said,  a 
phenomenon  dwelt  upon  by  certain  authors.  Humboldt, 
mdeed,  asserted  long  since,  that  in  Gruiana  ^  gold  like  tin  is 
sometimes  disseminated  in  an  almost  imperceptible  manner  in  the 
mass  itself  of  the  granite  rocksy  without  the  ramification  or 
interlacing  of  anu  small  veins.*  In  Mexico  the  gold-mine  of 
Guadalupe  y  Calvo  was  in  porphyry.  In  Australia  (districts 
of  Braidwood  and  others  south  of  Sydney),  a  peculiar  variety 
of  felspathic  granite  is  described  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Clarke  as 
being  permeated  by  small  particles  of  gold ;  whilst  in  Siberia 
Homnan  had  some  years  before  spoken  of  its  distribution  in 
such  minute  quantities  in  clayslatCy  that  it  was  only  by  pound- 
ing up  large  lumps  of  tlie  rock  tliat  any  perceptible  quantity 
could  be  extracted. 

"  In  all  regions,  therefore,  where  such  rocks  occur,  we  may 
find  gold  either  in  the  coarse  debris  or  the  fine  alluvia  resulting 
fix>m  their  decomposition.  Felspar  and  quartz  being  their 
chief  component  parts,  we  can  easily  imagine  how  their  former 
destruction  on  a  great  scale  would  leave  as  a  residue  large 
heaps  of  that  pipeclay  (the  decomposed  felspar),  or  those  gritty 
pebbles  (the  abradea  quartz),  which,  with  the  accompanying 
ores  of  iron  (particularly  the  black  magnetic  oxide),  are  so 
firequently  the  gold-beanng  matrices  in  the  drill  of  auriferous 
countries.  But  whilst  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  gold  has 
sometimes  been  so  diffused  in  minute  and  imperceptible  par- 
ticles in  certain  rocks,  we  have  yet  to  Icam  whether  such 
difiusion  extends  far  downwards  into  the  body  of  any  moun- 
tain. Even  if  it  be  so,  tlie  extraction  of  ore  so  diffused  might, 
if  the  rocks  were  hard,  prove  too  costly  an  operation.  At  all 
events  Hie  indisputable  fact  is  that  Hie  chief  quantities  of  gold^ 
including  all  Hie  considerable  lumps  and  p^tas,  having  bcfin 
originally  imbedded  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  veinstones ^  have 
been  broken  up  and  transported  with  the  dibris  t)/  the  mountain 
tops  into  slopes  and  adjacent  valleys'' 

Several  official  reports  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke,  in  which  gold 
is  repeatedly  stated  to  have  been  derived  from  a  granite  matrix, 
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are  alluded  to  in  the  above  extracts  from  'Silaria,'  and 
republished  in  Appendix  D,  for  reference  by  the  reader,  and 
in  fairness  to  the  author  of  them,  since  the  question  has  become 
a  controverted  matter. 

The  homblendic  granites,  however,  more  than  the  felspathic 
granites,  are  considered  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  to  be  especially 
connected  with  gold*  The  reports  upon  Goodgood  and  its 
neighbourhood,  already  printed  in  Part  Third,  also  contain 
statements  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  alluvial  gold  has  there 
been  derived  from  a  granite  matrix.  It  was  imquestionably, 
at  that  time,  the  opinion  of  the  Kev.  Mr  Clarke  that  in  some 
localities  alluvial  gold  owed  its  origin  to  the  destruction  of  a 
granite  matrix,  which  he  supposed  to  have  originally  contained 
the  metal  diffused  within  it  in  visible  particles;  whilst  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  upon  the  alleged  authority  of  Humboldt, 
in  the  passage  just  quoted,  says  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  gold 
is  disseminated  in  an  almost  imperceptible  manner  in  the  mass 
itself  of  the  granite  rock,  without  the  ramijicaium  of  any  small 
veinsy  and  eUewhere  relates  that  gold  is  similarly  aissemin^ed 
in  clay  slates,  schists,  and  limestones  through  the  mass  oAhe 
rock.  The  author  of  *  Siluria '  at  length  concludes  by  staling  it 
to  be  an  indisputable  fact  that  all  the  considerable  lumps  of  gold 
having  been  originally  imbedded  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vein- 
^toneSf  have  been  broken  up  and  transported  into  adjacent  valleys. 
It  was,  however,  the  alleged  indisputable  &cts,  which,  upon  ^e 
authority  of  my  own  experience,  I  did  dispute  in  my  two  first 
public  letters,  while  the  alleged  admitted  iact  of  dissemination 
:is  more  especially  called  in  question  by  the  two  next  foUow- 
Sngpublic  letters. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  also,  in  1851,  a  short  time  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  by  Mr  Hargraves,  remarked  in  some  compli- 
mentarv  lanffu^e,  in  a  small  pamphlet  called  *  Plain  Statements 
:Tespectmg  Gold  in  Austraba,'  that  but  for  Mr  Hargraves 
«<  the  gold  that  is  now  being  brought  to  light  might  have  rested 
yet  a  little  longer  imdisturbed  m  the  schists,  and  quartzitcs, 
and  alluvia  of  the  Macquarrie,"  when  in  truth  Mr  Hargraves 
never  did  find  any  gold  whatever  in  the  '*  schists  and 
quartzites,"  but  only  m  the  alluvia  or  placer  deposits  upon 
tnem.  In  this  passage,  as  in  many  others,  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke 
at  that  time  obviously  believed  schists  as  well  as  granites  and 
slates  to  be  matrices  when  not  intersected  by  quartz  veins,  and 
therefore  concluded  that  firom  the  whole  mass  of  such  imaginary 
matrices,  as  well  as  firom  auriferous  quartz  veins,  alluvial  gold 
had  been  derived  bv  their  being  broken  up  and  deposited  as 
debris  in  adjacent  valleys. 
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The  FIFTH  PUBLIC  LETTER  I  thus  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  the  *  Empire,'  on  the  subject  of  Tele  Geological  Age 
AND  Origin  of  Gold. 

Sib, — In  a  contemporary  local  journal  some  compilations  and  trans- 
lations have  lately  appeared  concerning  the  gold-fields  of  the  Eusaian 
Empire ;  the  writer  of  them  has,  I  perceive,  embraced  the  conclusion 
which  now  is  generally  believed  to  be  correct,  namely,  that  "  gold  is 
a  most  recent  mineral  substance  and  the  least  distant  in  point  of  time 
fipom  the  historic  epoch,"  yet  I  observe  that  the  nearly  exploded  error^ 
which  I  have  lately  attacked  respecting  its  origin  in  alluvia,  is  never- 
theless still  retained  by  him. 

AUhotigh  some  eminent  men  of  great  ability,  who  have  yet  possessed 
but  slender  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  alluvial  gold  in  its  natural 
bedding  place,  have  &voared  the  supposition  that  the  gold  grains 
have  been  mostly  released  from  auriferous  quartz  veins  and  granites 
pulverised  by  abrasion  and  atmospheric  action,  and  the  met^l  then 
mechanicaUy  deposited  by  water,  yet  the  whole  phenomena  of  the 
richer  gold-fields  can  never  be  reconciled  with  that  assumption,  whilst 
aa  ^jUrly  belief  in  the  more  probable  counter-theory  led  directly  to, 
aiulnras  forther  confirmed  by,  the  alluvial  gold  discoveries  in  Australia. 
Acoording  to  my  observations  there  are  in  the  richer  gold-fields  of 
both  California  and  Australia  abundant  evidences  that  alluvial  gold 
has  chiefly  been  derived  from  a  highly  heated  horizontally  spread 
liqnid  and  often  melted  into  its  moulds — an  induction  which  is  especially 
evident  from  the  flattened  gold  of  slates  ;  the  flattened  or  flaky 
eondition  of  the  gold  grains  resting  upon  them  being  so  universal  that 
every  unprejudiced  mind  familiar  with  it  cannot  avoid  relinquishing 
the  qaariz*vein-and-granite-disintegration  notion. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  alluvial  gold  would  have  been  sooner 
diieovered  in  Australia,  and  sounder  views  might  be  now  entertained 
of  its  origin,  had  less  been  written  in  times  past  respecting"  imaginary 
auriferous  quartz  veins  in  supposed  ancient  mountain  tops,  which 
are  assumed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  conjectured  abrasion 
or  an  inconceivable  atmospheric  action,  and  therefore  surmised 
to  have  originated  alluvial  gold  in  the  depressions  of  the  Ural 
chain — for  these  untenable  hypotheses  chiefly  resulted  from  an 
examination  of  those  mountains.  It  is  better  to  know  little  than  to 
have  the  mind  crowded  with  a  useless  load  of  false  prejudices :  it  is 
proverbial  amongst  Australian  squatters  that  men  accustomed  in 
England  to  sheep  management  make  the  worst  colonial  sheep  farmers, 
they  have  so  much  to  unlearn  before  becoming  willing  to  adopt  other 
systems.  It  is  ever  a  hard  task  to  unsettle  deeply-rooted  prejudices  ; 
while  the  mere  scholastically  learned  writers  on  gold  too  frequently 
ooneeal  the  want  of  particular  knowledge  in  a  display  of  general 
erudition. 
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Itifl  historicallj  intereeting  to  learn  what  others  before  as .  may  have 
thought  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  gold,  and  to  follow  the  reasonings 
of  former  obserrers  in  their  endeavour  to  unrayel  the  tangled  phenomena 
of  nature  ;  but  a  thousand  authorities  cannot  alter  one  physioal  fact. 
A  modem  chemist  would  not  refer  as  to  an  authority  to  the  doctrine  of 
an  ancient  philosopher  that  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  were  the  only 
four  elements,  though  he  might  feel  an  interest  in  those  early  researohei 
and  perceiye  in  them  the  working  of  a  powerful  mind  unable,  with  the 
means  at  command,  to  distinguish  physical  truths  from  errors  of 
judgment. 

All  the  facts  recorded  by  geologists  are  yaluable  as  information,  but 
their  inferences  are  by  no  means  equally  so  ;  and  nearly  all  who  haye 
written  on  the  subject  of  gold  have  bogged  the  question,  and  started 
from  the  unwarrantable  assumption  that  alluvial  gold  has  been  chiefly 
derived  from  the  destruction  of  ancient  quartz-veins,  granites,  and  like 
indurated  rocks,  the  several  writers  attributing  its  presence  in  alluvia 
to  aqueous  abrasion,  or  to  atmospheric  action,  or  to  steam,  or  to  gases, 
or  to  a  volcanic  destruction  of  rocks  that  never  had  any  gold  in  them* 
or  as  a  last  resource,  to  a  formation  there  by  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
electrical  forces  ;  while  some  who  have  written  voluminously  on  mSny 
localities,  by  prudently  adopting  at  different  times  something  of  each 
hypothesis,  have  constantly  on  hand  a  variety  of  passages  that  may  be 
pointed  out  as  proofs  of  a  previous  knowledge,  whenever  any  gene- 
ralisation  is  afterwards  accepted  ;  it  is  only  when  comprehensive  con* 
elusions  have  been  hazarded  that  inconsistencies  can  be  detected. 

The  scattered  conjectures  of  descriptive  writers  are  no  doubt  very 
numerous,  but  the  '  Lectures  on  Grold '  of  the  Greological  Society  may 
be  regarded  as  an  epitome  of  all  that  has  yet  been  accepted  as  probable 
in  the  highest  scientifio  quarters.  On  reading  these  a  short  time  ago  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  deficient  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
much  prejudice  asserted  respecting  the  origin  of  gold  in  alluvia 
that  could  not  be  admitted  as  probable,  and  therefore,  at  Mr 
Hargraves's  request,  I  roughly  sketched  for  him  the  outlines  of  mj 
particular  theory.  Sir  Boderick  Murchison's  'Siluria'  has  in  the 
interim  been  published  in  England,  and  though  the  work  throughout 
is  tinged  with  its  author's  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  it  briefly  sums  up  all 
the  scientific  ideas  on  the  origin  of  gold,  entertained  up  to  that  time 
amongst  the  geologically  learned,  and  the  amended  opinions  of  its 
author  are  upon  the  whole  more  confirmatory  of  my  views  than  could 
at  the  time  of  its  publication  have  been  expected  from  that  quarter. 

The  translator  of  Yiscomte  d' Archaic  and  the  compiler  of  other  men's 
opinions  affirms  that  '*  all  writers  attribute  to  atmospheric  action  the 
successive  destruction  of  the  summit  of  the  Ural  chain  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  debris  in  the  valley  below,  and  that  it  is  in  these 
depressions  that  we  find  the  alluvia  or  auriferous  and  platiniferoos 
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deposits,  the  d4Ms  qf  veins  which  were  enclosed  in  the  rooks  of  the 
mountain-tops,  and  which  nature  has  taken  the  trouble  to  pulverise 
and  to  offer  to  man  in  the  state  most  favourable  for  working/'  This 
statement  is  but  the  reiteration  of  an  exploded  opinion  that  "  all 
writers  "  are  abandoning  with  all  the  decent  haste  thej  possibly  can ; 
and  tliree  of  the  authorities  mentioned  are  themselves  more  or  less 
exceptions  to  all  writers ;  there  is,  firstly,  M.  Engelman,  who  thinks 
"  that  the  destruction  of  the  rocks  which  have  given  rise  to  the  auri- 
ferous alluvia  is  by  far  too  considerable  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
action  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  he  therefore  has  recourse  to  steam.*' 
This  is  one  exception,  and  M.  Engelman  is  right  in  thinking  that  the 
atmospherio-agency-conjecture  supposes  an  insufficient  agent  for  so 
considerable  a  destruction. 

Secondly,  Humboldt,  who  relates  and  remarks,  that  "  In  the  Chora- 
pampa  (Peru)  there  has  been  found,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a 
rich  mass  of  pure  gold,  spun  round  as  it  were  with  threads  of  silver ; 
this  fact  proves  how  slight  may  be  the  affinity  between  many  of  the 
ores  upheaved  flrom  the  interior  qf  the  earth  through  fissure*  and  veins, 
and  the  nature  of  the  adjacent  rock,  and  how  little  relative  antiquity 
exists  between  them  and  that  of  the  formation  they  have  broken 
through."  This  passage  is  surely  more  reconcilable  with  my  theory  of 
an  unusually  friable  matrix,  than  with  that  of  "  all  writers  ;"  for  deli- 
cate threads  of  silver  do  not  indicate  either  adhesion  to  a  hard  matrix^ 
or  a  release  by  great  destructive  force. 

And  lastly.  Sir  B.  Murchison,  in  his  late  revised  opinions,  ap- 
proaches so  closely  to  the  theory  I  had  already  written  before  '  Siluria* 
appeared,  that  in  the  next  edition  it  is  not  unlikely  he  may  adopt  it 
altogether.  He  sees  and  treats  with  some  candour  the  difficulties  of 
the  erroneous  position  he  unluckily  took  at  first,  the  natural  conclusion 
of  a  biassed  paleontologist,  whose  ruling  ideas  were  of  fossils,  drifts 
and  denudations ;  he  will  yet  demolish  his  own  "  ideal  representation 
of  an  auriferous  quartz-vein  "  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  "  all  writers  " 
with  whom  he  distinctly  disagrees  in  '  Siluria,'  where  he  says, ''  we  are 
necessarily  compelled,  by  numerous  evideuces,  to  adopt  the  belief  that, 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Ural,  as  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  trans- 
lation of  vast  masses  of  drift  was  accompanied  by  powerful  and  long 
continued  aqueous  abrasion  of  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the  adjacent 
auriferous  hills.*'  This  powerful  aqueous  abrasion  is  by  no  means  a 
destruction  by  atmospheric  agency  that  all  writers  are  agreed  upon» 
for  we  are  told  in  a  passage  just  before,  that  the  action  during  millions 
of  years,  of  such  an  agency  as  that  of  the  present  puny  rivulets  (with 
all  other  ordinary  aids  of  atmospheric  action  to  boot),  could  not  account 
for  the  highly  worn  surfaces  of  the  rocks. 

Again  that  Author  writes — "  An  eminent  metallurgist,  Dr  Percy,  is 
indeed  disposed  to  believe  that  it  (gold)  may  have  been  thrown  down 
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by  deposition  fix>m  an  aqueouB  medium." — ^I  Lave  already  attempted  to 
explain,  more  especially  in  my  second  letter  on  the  origin  of  gold  before 
Dr  Percy's  opinion  was  published,  that  alluvial  gold  has  apparently 
been  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  some  liquid  matter  horizontally  spread  i 
but  that  it  has  been  an  aqueous  medium  at  ordinary  temperature  cannot 
be  admitted  to  be  probable.  It  is  very  apparent,  however,  from  the 
above  quoted  passage,  that  Sir  "R.  I.  Murchison  only  wants  the 
authority  of  eminent  metallurgists,  sound  chemists,  and  natural  philo* 
sophers,  to  assure  him  of  the  possibility  of  its  separation  from  a  surface* 
spread  solvent,  and  he  will  at  once  acknowledge  that  the  geological 
relations  of  alluvial  gold  are  more  compatible  with  such  an  origin  than 
with  that  by  abrasion  from  quartz-rock. 

And  to  show  how  very  doubtful  the  author  of  '  Siluria'  is  of  his  own 
hypothesis,  ador  all  he  has  advanced  in  favour  of  it,  he  writes,  "  That 
the  gold  which  occurred  in  quartz- veins  in  the  solid  slate  rocks  resulted 
from  an  interior  agency,  in  which  heat  and  electricity  were  combined 
with  water  and  vapour,  seems  to  be  a  natural  concluBion.  •  •  .  . 
We  may  also  suppose  that  the  prevalent  matrix  of  quarts,  whether 
ejected  from  beneath  or  poured  in  fhom  above,  was  in  a  soft  and  gelati- 
nous state  when  it  filled  the  cavities."  It  is  then  possible,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  B.  Murchison,  that  the  auriferous  quartz  matrix  may 
have  been  poured  in  from  above^  if  so,  it  is  then  a  natural  conclusion 
that  some  of  it  would  be  left  behind,  spread  on  the  earth's  surface 
without  entering  the  fissure  at  all,  and  that  probable  derivation  from 
a  surface-spread  liquid  is  exactly  my  theory,  the  quartz  which  rolled 
along  the  surface  having,  as  I  suppose,  solidified  in  globular  shapes. 
There  is  no  very  great  reason  for  supposing  that  the  quartz  continued 
in  a  soft  or  gelatinous  state,  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  auriferous 
quartz  was  never  long  in  any  intermediate  condition  between  liquidity 
and  solidity ;  and  let  me  be  distinctly  understood  as  not  favouring  the 
supposition  that  the  auriferous  matter  was  melted  into  quartz-veins 
from  above — it  was,  as  I  think,  ejected^rom  beneath,  and  when  the  auri- 
ferous solvent  overflowed  and  was  horizontally  spread,  metallic  gold 
separated  and  aggregated,  and  then  often  was  melted  into  the  moulds 
beneath  it. 

That  heat  and  electricity  were  in  combination  with  the  erupted  auri- 
ferous matter  is  quite  certain,  when  we  admit  the  general  truths  that 
"  heat  in  a  latent  or  sensible  state  exists  in  all  bodies,"  while  cold  is 
but  a  relative  term, — and  that "  electricity  is  roused  from  its  latent  state 
by  every  change  in  the  mechanical  or  chemical  condition  of  matter.*' 
That  some  vapours,  and  what  chemists  call  '*  water  of  combination," 
may  also  have  been  included  in  the  mixture  is  highly  probable.  But 
these  considerations  are  quite  secondary  to  the  more  palpable  facts  that 
the  auriferous  matter  resultiDg  from  an  interior  agency,  which  conveyed 
gold  as  well  into  the  quartz-veins  as  into  the  placer  deposits,  must  have 
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been  in  a  liquid  itate,  and  mixed  with  another  imponderable  agent, 
known  as  luminosity,  inoandescenoe,  or  light. 

Dr  Ure,  in  his  *  Dictionaiy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,'  observes,  that "  The 
gold  districts  of  Hungary,  Transylyania,  and  Equatorial  America  have 
impressed  all  mineralogists  with  the  evidences  of  the  action  of  volcanic 
fire.  It  is  certain  that  the  trachytes,  which  form  the  principal  portion 
of  the  rocks,  are  now  almost  universally  regarded  as  of  igneous  or 
T<deanio  origin ;  it  would  seem,  however,  that  the  primary  source  of 
the  gold  is  not  in  these  rocks,  but  rather  in  the  syenite  and  greenstone 
porphyries  below  them.*' 

There  are  also  auriferous  districts  in  California  and  Australia  which 
impress  all  diggers  with  the  evidences  of  alluvial  and  horizontally  distri- 
buted gold  having  been  melted  in  situ,  and  there  are  unabraded  nuggets 
of  alluvial  gold  to  be  seen  in  cabinets  which  impress  all  beholders  with 
the  evidences  of  having  suffered  no  attrition  since  they  were  melted. 
It  is  strange  that  the  mere  oonjeoture  of  a  powerful  destructive  force 
of  abrasion  should  weigh  against  the  evidences  and  opinions  of  all 
mineralogists,  diggers,  and  people  in  generaL  In  my  opinion,  both 
alluvial  and  quartz  matrix  gold  did  arrive  in  those  districts,  and  every- 
where else,  in  a  perishable  flood  of  probably  trachy  tic  constituents, — ^in 
an  intensely  heated  menstruum  of  aluminous,  siliceous,  and  alkaline 
ingredients,  which  separated  its  parts  after  release  from  pressure,  aided 
by  the  chemical  affinities  of  its  constituents  changing  and  reacting 
during  refrigeration  ;  the  gold  simply  rests  upon  the  crystalline  rooks 
below,  or  is  contained  in  their  fissures,  whence  the  auriferous  solvent 
has  issued. 

It  is  a  law  of  chemistry  that  "  the  attraction  which  dissimilar  atoms 
have  for  each  other,  at  lower  degrees  of  heat,  is  different  from  that 
which  they  have  at  a  higher  temperature  ;*'  thus  at  an  ordinary  tempera- 
ture iodium,  and  like  alkaline  bases,  will  attract  oxygen  from  every 
known  compound,  but  sodium  is  itself  obtained  by  exposing  soda  with 
iron  filings  to  an  intense  heat ;  at  that  high  temperature  common  iron 
has  the  greater  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  overmasters  the  then  feebler  affinity 
of  sodium.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  gold  has  been  released  during  a 
descending  temperature  from  combinations  in  a  highly  heated  liquid. 

Water,  under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  cannot  be  heated  above 
212  degrees,  but  under  great  pressure  water  may  be  heated  above  in- 
candescence ;— limestone  heated  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  re- 
solved into  its  constituents,  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  but  under  confine- 
ment limestone  may  be  fused  without  separation  of  its  parts  ;  so  it 
appears  to  me  inferentially  have  the  auriferous  molten  masses  been 
heated,  and  fused  under  subterranean  pressure ;  the  parts  have  sepa- 
rated, and  the  auriferous  particles  in  atomic  suspension  have  aggre- 
gated, chiefly  after  emission,  and  in  part  near  the  earth's  surface  in  the 
upper  portion  of  some  of  the  fissures  of  issue. 
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Gold  is  remarkably  indifferent  to  oxjgen,  but  posseasea  peculiar  che- 
mical relations  to  chlorine  gaa,  to  haloid  salts,  and  to  alkaline  sulphidef 
These  will  all  form  very  perishable  compounds,  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  their  invariable  attendance  on  recent  volcanic  emanations 
and  their  abundant  presence  in  the  ocean,  leads  to  the  inference  that 
they  also  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  perished  auriferous  solvent. 

The  salt  in  the  sea  (the  chloride  of  sodium,  an  haloid  salt)  is  believed 
by  many  eminent  philosophers  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  Sir  H.  Davy, 
Baron  Humboldt,  and  Dr  Daubeny  have  each  given  considerable  cre- 
dence to  this  theory :  among  modern  geologists,  Lieut.-Colonel  Port- 
lock,  President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  observes  that 
"  chlorine  united  with  hydrogen,  as  hydrochloric  aoid^  is  evolved  from 
volcanoes  ....  the  quantity  of  salt  in  the  sea  is  about  one-six- 
teenth part  of  the  bulk  of  the  actually  protruding  or  dry  land  .  .  . 
there  appears  to  be  good  reason  for  assuming,  with  some  philosophers, 
that  sodium,  potassium,  and  other  metallic  bases  were  important  ori- 
ginal constituents  of  the  nucleus  of  the  earth,  and  that  by  their  sudden 
combination  with  chlorine  and  other  gases,  they  produced  some  at  least 
of  the  convulsive  disturbances  of  its  crust.*'  The  constituents  of  alkaline 
sulphides  (sulphur,  soda,  &c.),  and  various  metallic  chlorides,  also  in* 
variably  accompany  recent  emissions  from  the  earth's  interior ;  and  I  think 
that  gold  may  have  accompanied  these  discharges  during  a  particular 
epoch,  and  that  separating  in  the  metallic  state,  it  has  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  horizontally  spread  menstruum,  while  the  more  soluble  salts 
have  found  their  way  into  the  sea,  and  the  more  insoluble  and  friable 
materials  have  crumbled  into  clayey  and  earthy  debris. 

It  is  a  law  of  natural  philosophy  that,  though  gases  mutually  per- 
meate each  other  and  diffuse  themselves,  liquids,  when  they  do  not 
exercise  a  chemical  action  on  each  other,  obey  the  ordinary  laws  of 
gravity,  and  arrange  themselves  in  strata,  in  the  order  of  their  density, 
as  quicksilver  will  do  in  water.  The  principle  of  liquid  metallic  sepa- 
rations from  fluids  is  illustrated  when  phosphorous  acid  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  oxide  of  mercury,  then  globules  of  liquid  metallic  mercury 
will  subside  to  the  bottom,  and  in  a  similar  way,  when  the  ohemiciU 
affinity  of  gold  to  ingredients  in  the  lava  solvent  ceased  during  a  de- 
scending temperature,  and  the  metal  aggregated  in  globules  firom  a  state 
of  atomic  suspension,  gold  has  subsided,  because  of  its  density,  to  the 
bottom,  in  drops,  as  mercury  will  do  in  water,  and  the  golden  drops 
solidifying  about  the  same  time,  alluvial  gold  has  been  left  in  such 
shapes  as  are  now  found. 

In  fusing  iron  ore  the  reduced  metal  descends  by  reason  of  its  greater 
density  and  collects  at  the  bottom ;  while  the  slag  forms  a  stratum 
above ; — ^in  glass-making  a  gltus-gall,  oonsisting  of  chlorides,  oxides, 
and  sulphates  of  sodium  or  other  alkaline  base8,/oa^  over  the  melted 
and  inten«.ly  heated  ,!««.    In  thU  nuu^ner  the  aurife^,-  Uv..  ha.e 
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separated  into  strata.  In  the  first  place  gold  has  subsided,  like  iron  in 
the  furnace,  or  like  globules  of  morcurj  in  cold  solutions ;  secondly, 
there  has  been  a  very  friable  aluminous  slag,  or  scoria,  like  the  slag  of 
smelting  works  ;  and  lastly,  perishable  salts  like  the  gall  of  glass  fac- 
tories. 

When  the  parts  of  molten  and  moving  matter  horizontally  distributed 
were  separable,  the  solidification  of  liquids  in  their  separated  state 
has  not  been  confined  to  gold,  but  has  extended  to  rounded  quartz  and 
trap  pebbles  and  boulders  (an  original  solidification  or  a  tendency  to 
decay  in  spheroidal  shapes  is  common  to  many  igneous  rocks),  and  tho 
round  pebbles  and  boulders  have  since  been  considerably  intermixed 
with  fragmentary  rocks  and  fossils  by  cataclysmal  and  aqueous  agency, 
while,  at  the  time  the  round  pebbles  were  formed,  tlie  menstruum  also 
may  have  contained  newly  torn  up  and  unfused  fragments  of  rocks 
mechanically  suspended. 

Alluvial  gold  is  the  product  of  a  peculiar  lava  or  trappean  overflow, 
while  the  auriferous  discharges  appear  to  belong  to  a  particular  epoch,  and 
to  have  differed  from  existing  indurated  traps  and  volcanic  productions, 
chiefly  in  quantitative  relation  of  ingredients;  they  have  been  emitted  at  a 
temperature,  and  under  conditions  favourable  to  a  separation  of  parts, 
and  have  mostly  filled  pre-existing  basins,  valleys,  gutters,  and  water- 
courses. Future  researches  ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  with  refer- 
ence to  analogies  in  chemiBtry,  natural  philosophy,  and  geognosy, 
rather  than  confined  to  the  palopontological  department  of  geology. 
Alluvial  gold  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  recent  production  spread  only 
beneath  the  superficial  drifts  that  have  never  been  covered  by  marine 
deposits,  and  which  rest  only  upon  hypogene,  and  erupted  rocks,  and 
upon  metamorphosed  primary  fossiliferous  formations,  in  localities 
where  secondary  and  tertiary  sedimentary  formations  are  wanting ; 
therefore  the  additional  knowledge  respecting  gold  to  be  obtained  by 
examining  the  fossils  in  the  auriferous  drifts  is  but  limited  in  it«  appli- 
cation ;  for  by  means  of  aqueous  disturbance,  fossils  of  an  age  both  an- 
terior and  posterior  to  the  gold  deposits  have  been  mixed  in  the  super- 
ficial debris  superimposed  on  the  metallic  stratum.  The  pieces  of  wood 
and  charcoal  found  at  considerable  depths  in  the  auriferous  debris  at 
Ballaarat  and  the  Turon,  and  the  bones  of  extinct  pachyderms  found 
in  the  auriferous  alluvia  of  the  several  gold-producing  countries,  may 
both  have  lived  and  been  placed  there  after  the  metallic  deposits  ;  and 
although  some  transported  rounded  pebbles  found  in  the  auriferous  drift 
of  the  Turon  contain  the  shells  of  mollusks,  these  most  probably  lived,  as 
possibly  might  also  the  pachyderms,  before  the  epoch  of  the  formation 
of  gold  deposits,  and  their  fossil  remains  only  have  been  afterwards 
transported  to  those  places.  Foreign  drift  has  sometimes  been  brought 
to  the  gold  deposits,  but  the  metal  itself  lias  never  been  driven  to  any 
great  distance  fVom  the  spots  where  it  originated. 
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The  alleged  dissemination  of  gold  through  the  mass  in  granites  and 
schists  is  thought  by  some  persons  to  be  an  objection  to  the  belief  that 
alluvial  gold  has  been  derived  from,  and  thrown  to  the  bottom  in  a  sur- 
face-spread heated  liquid ;  at  another  opportunity  I  trust  to  be  able  to 
show  that  the  presence  of  gold  upon  granites  and  schists  is  a  circum- 
stance highly  confirmatory  of  it.  I  am,  &c., 

2l3rd  January,  1855.  Simpson  Davison. 

The  foregoing  essay  was  immediately  followed  by  a  sixth 
PUBLIC  LETTER,  thu3  treating  of  the  Origin  op  Alluvial 
Gold  : 

Sib, — There  is  a  radical  error  commonly  entertained  concerning  the 
formation  of  gold,  which  has  been  much  encouraged  by,  if  indeed  it 
did  not  originate  in,  the  writings  of  two  renowned  geological  explorers 
: — an  error  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  its  origin 
in  alluvia ;  it  is  the  mistaken  inference  that  visible  gold  is  contained  in 
certain  granites,  schists,  clayslates,  and  limestones  disseminated  through 
the  mass ;  and  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  such  errors 
commence,  grow  into  belief,  and  become  propagated  and  perpetuated. 

In  '  Bussia  and  the  Ural,'  Sir  B.  Murchison  says,  it  is  supposed  gold 
may  have  existed  before  disintegration,  not  only  in  veins  but  also  dis- 
seminated in  granites,  schists,  clayslates,  and  limestones,  throughout 
the  whole  body  of  the  rock,  whether  of  igneous  or  aqueous  origin. 
Some  few  years  afterwards  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  a  disciple  of  the 
same  school,  and  justly  a  great  admirer  of  that  distinguished  palson- 
tologidt,  taking  from  him  this  cue  so  convenient  for  a  particular  hy- 
pothesis, proceeds  to  examine  the  gold-fields  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  obtains  granite  specimens  with  exceedingly  minute  gold  attached 
to  them  from  near  the  upper  surfaces  of  massive  granites,  which,  of 
course,  seems  to  confirm  the  supposition ;  then  '  Siluria '  comes  out, 
and  in  it  Sir  B.  Murchison  states  that  '*  from  Mr  Clarket  and  other 
authors,  we  learn  that  there  are  tracts  wherein  gold  is  difiused  in  small 
and  often  imperceptible  particles  through  the  body  of  certain  granitic 
rocks — a  circumstance  I  have  abeady  mentioned — ^see  '  Bussia  and 
the  Ural. ' " 

Again,  lately  in  a  localnewspaper,  a  writer  on  gold  relates  that  M. 
Hofimann  found  gold  in  Bussia  disseminated  in  greaJt  masses  of  argiU 
laceous  schists,  yet  forgets  to  notice  the  very  important  fact,  that  the 
gold  reported  as  existing  in  the  schists  was  only  in  the  invisible  state^ 
thus  leaving  the  reader  to  wrongly  infer  that  it  might  have  been  in 
visible  grains  like  alluvial  gold.  It  is  stated  in  '  Siluria '  that  "  Colonel 
Hoffmann  long  ago  indicated  a  tract  in  Siberia,  where  the  schistose 
stratified  rocks  are  equally  permeated  by  the  small  diffused  particles 
of  the  metal,  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye ;" — it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  remind  those  persons  who  imagine  that  alluvial  gold  resulted  firom 
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grindiDg-down  processeB,  that  the  mechanical  polTerisation  of  mriBible 
gold  nerer  originated  the  larger  graina  and  nuggeti  of  aUuyial  gold. 

To  giro  a  definition  of  "  ahnoBt  inyisible  "  ia  not  ao  eaaj  aa  to  draw 
the  distinction  between  yiaible  and  inviaible  gold ; — let  xu  understand 
by  allnyial  gold  the  distinctly  visible  grains  and  larger  Inmpe  of  the 
metal  horizontally  dispersed  near  the  earth's  surface ;  and  by  auriferous 
quartz  reins,  only  those  nearly  vertical  quartz  veins  which  contain 
palpably  visible  gold,  and  exclude  from  present  consideration  those 
metalliferous  veins  whence  gold,  though  not  perceptible  in  them,  may  be 
extracted  from  their  contained  metallic  oxides,  sulphurets,  or  any  other 
substance  charged  with  the  metal  in  an  invisible  condition,  for  these 
veins  seem  more  to  resemble  the  rectilinear  lodes  of  baser  metals,  and 
are  probably  of  quite  a  different  constitution  from  the  ordinary  aurife- 
rous white  quartz-veins. 

In  the  first  place,  I  deny  altogether  the  alleged  fact  of  the  existence 
of  visible  gold  of  the  character  of  alluvial  gold,  in  equable  dissemina- 
tion through  the  mass,  in  any  granites,  schists,  daystates,  or  lime- 
stones, and  I  deny  that  alluvial  gold  ever  has  been  so  disseminated. 
The  testimony  to  that  effect  is  but  a  mistaken  inference  drawn  from 
observing  the  presence  of  gold  at  the  top  of  these  rocks  in  masses,  and 
in  some  rare  cases  finding  very  minute  particles  attached  to  the  granitic 
specimens ;  in  no  single  instance  has  a  dissemination  through  the  body 
ever  been  proved,  or  even  its  probability  reasonably  shown,  and  when 
cross-examined  on  the  subject  all  the  witnesses  affirmative  of  the  exist- 
ence of  gold  in  that  condition  will  admit  that  they  noticed  visible  gold 
only  near  the  top  surfaces  of  these  rocks  and  spread  over  large  areas, 
and  therefore  inferred  that  the  metal  in  a  visible  state  might  be  dis« 
■eminated  through  the  whole  masses.  The  veracity  of  the  authors  is 
not  questioned,  but  they  have  erred  in  regarding  as  evidence  what  in 
reality  was  only  mistaken  inference,  and  their  testimony  only  goes  to 
show  that  alluvial  gold  was  derived  from  an  overflowing  solvent. 

I  had  mentioned,  before  '  Siluria '  appeared,  in  my  first  letter  on 
the  origin  of  gold,  that  according  to  my  observations  it  was  a  law  of 
high  generality  that  gold-bearing  granites  only  contain  gold  near  their 
exposed  surfaces  (when  not  in  veinstones),  and  that  the  gold  seldom 
reached  a  depth  of  two  feet,  and  consequently  did  not  extend  through- 
out their  masses ;  in  an  unpublished  letter  I  had  again  dwelt  at  greater 
length  on  the  subject,  and  offered  the  following  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  gold  being  in  some  rare  cases  found  adhering  to  gra- 
nites near  their  upper  surfaces,  and  yet  never  being  found  united  to 
slates  and  schists,  viz. : — that  when  quartz  in  tranquillity  and  liquid 
gold  have  been  in  contact  at  a  great  heat,  the  liquid  gold  had,  since  the 
two  substances  possess  some  adhesive  attraction  for  each  other,  spread 
upon  and  attached  itself  to  quartz  and  more  rarely  to  subjacent  quartz- 
iferous  granite ;  but  when  liquid  gold  had  dropped  upon,  or  come  in 
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contact  with,  crystaUine  sohiBts  or  slates,  since  the  metal  possesses  little 
or  no  adhesiye  attraction  for  those  rocks,  the  force  of  homogeoeoiu 
cohesion  has  caused  the  liquid  metal  to  assume  globular  shapes  (as  we 
see  quicksilver  will  do)  which  drops  had  then  frequently  entered  into 
the  mould  beneath  them  by  reason  of  their  own  weight  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  superincumbent  mass ;  and  had  there  been  shaped  and 
solidified  without  any  adhesions  taking  place  ;  hence  cabinet  specimens 
of  united  gold  and  quartz  are  comparatively  abundant, — specimens  of 
granite  with  adhering  gold  much  rarer ;  but  since  no  adhesions  have 
occurred  between  liquid  gold  and  the  underlying  crystalline  schists  and 
slates,  no  cabinet  specimens  can  be  produced  to  illustrate  this  probable 
fact  of  gold  having  been  melted  into  them ;  the  evidence  can  only  be 
witnessed  in  nature  when  diggers  are  removing  the  metal. 

It  is  due  to  the  author  of  '  Siluria '  to  quote  the  following  passage  : 
'*  But  whilst  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  gold  has  sometimes  been  so 
diffused  in  minute  and  imperceptible  particles  in  certain  rocks  (granites, 
&c.),  we  have  yet  to  learn  whether  such  diffusion  extends  far  downwards 
into  the  body  of  the  mountain."  As  already  remarked,  visible  gold  of 
the  magnitude  we  call  alluvial  gold,  certainly  does  not  extend  far  down- 
wards, and  visible  gold  means  tangible,  palpable,  and  evident  grains 
and  lumps :  the  almost  imperceptible  gold  I  may  classify  among  the 
invisible,  for  though  no  dear  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between 
alluvial  gold  and  almost  invisible  gold,  the  distinction  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  be  easily  understood,  and  there  is  no  granular  gold  bo  diffused 
through  the  body  of  any  granites  or  like  indurated  rocks ;  nor  am  I 
aware  that  either  invisible  or  hardly  perceptible  gold  is  so  diffused, 
but  in  all  cases  is  most  probably  only  present  near  their  upper  surfaces. 
That  part  of  the  question,  however,  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  well 
investigated,  and  is  foreign  to  my  subject,  the  penetration  of  granites 
to  greater  depths,  and  chemical  analyses  can  alone  determine  its  invisi- 
ble presence  :  abstractedly  considered,  it  is  a  speculative  inquiry  not 
devoid  of  probability  that  some  existing  trappean  rocks  (including 
peculiar  granites),  may  contain  gold  diffused  through  the  body  in  an 
invisible  or  almost  imperceptible  condition,  which  may,  in  fact,  be 
modifications  of  the  once  liquid  auriferous  solvent ; — but  the  golden 
particles  in  such  rocks  (if  there  be  any)  are  certainly  not  in  the  same 
state  of  aggregation  that  they  are  in  alluvia ; — the  auriferous  granites 
of  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke  (assuming  hardly  visible  gold  to  be  diffused 
through  their  masses,  of  which  I  am  incredulous)  offer  no  objection  to 
my  theory,  for  the  almost  invisible  gold  they  are  supposed  to  contain 
could  not  by  pulverisation  originate  the  larger  grains  and  lumps  in 
alluvia ; — an  equal  diffusion  of  gold  through  the  body  of  aqueous  rockf 
of  Silurian  age  in  Bussia  is  irreconcilable  with  the  belief  that  the  an- 
riferous  impregnations  took  place  at  a  recent  epoch,  and  the  alleged 
diffusion  is  not  sustained  by  the  personal  observation  of  Sir  B.  liar- 
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ohison ;— it  is  incredible  tliat  yisible  gold  is  so  diffused  in  tliem  at  any 
distance  downwards  from  the  top,  but  it  is  probable  tbat  the  gold 
having  been  only  recently  imparted  to  such  rocks  from  an  overflowing 
■olTent,  is  present  near  their  upper  surfaces  and  may  be  invisible  from 
its  minute  subdivision,  but  never  an  integral  part  of  the  mass. 

It  is  stated,  by  Mr  Stutchbury,  that  besides  being  in  a  quartz  matrix 
gold  has  been  found  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  (England)  in  its  original 
position  in  nests  and  veins,  usually  of  small  extent,  in  granite,  pc»r- 
phyry,  schist,  &o.  In  all  those  cases  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  nests 
rested  only  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  so-called  veins  (when  not  quartz 
veins)  were  simply  linear  deposits  of  alluvial  gold,  and,  like  all  other 
alluvial  gold  deposits  in  situ,  they  resulted  from  an  overflowing  aurife- 
rous liquid. 

Gold  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Brazil  in  mica  schist  in  which 
"  spangles  of  gold  replace  the  mica."  Doubtless  gold  is  there  near  the 
upper  surface  only,  and  if  ever  found  adhering,  possibly  the  subsequent 
permeation  of  some  cementing  substance  may  have  caused  an  apparent 
exception  to  a  general  rule.  At  all  events,  in  the  many  crystalline 
schists  I  have  examined  in  auriferous  districts,  no  such  replacement 
was  ever  apparent,  and  in  the  reported  cases,  the  '*  hardly  perceptible  " 
clause  is  mostly  introduced,  which  of  course  excludes  those  schists 
from  consideration  as  a  matrix  and  probable  origin  of  the  large  visible 
grains  of  alluvial  gold. 

That  under  some  particular  circumstances  small  visible  gold  may 
have  been  cemented  to  schists  is  perhaps  not  altogether  beyond  pos- 
sibility. It  is  certainly  exceptional,  and  I  never  saw  any  that  conld  be 
considered  as  a  portion  of  the  mass.  In  addition  to  the  evidence  of 
my  own  observation,  I  may  mention  being  once  present  when  a  dis- 
cussion arose  in  California  as  to  whether  such  things  existed  as  *'  slate- 
veins  of  gold,"  which  were  defined  as  veins  containing  no  white  quartz, 
but  having  the  gold  visibly  diffused  in  certain  lines  through  slate-rock. 
No  one  had  ever  seen  any  of  them,  and  the  question  was  referred  to  a 
party  of  experienced  gold-miners  from  the  auriferous  districts  of  Greorgia, 
in  the  United  States,  who,  having  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  had 
also  some  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  gold  mines,  yet  these  men  neither 
knew  of,  nor  believed  in,  anything  of  the  kind.  I  proposed  the  same 
question  to  Mr  Hosking,  lately  in  the  service  of  the  Great  Nugget 
Company,  who  had  had  some  years  of  experience  in  the  gold  districts 
of  Brazil,  and  also  in  gold-mining  near  Bogota,  in  the  State  of  New 
Ghranada ;  he  also  was  equally  incredulous  of  the  existence  of  visible 
gold  as  a  part  of  the  mass  in  slates.  In  all  the  reported  cases  of 
M.  Hoffmann,  Dr  Trask,  and  others,  of  visible  gold  being  an  integral 
part  of  schists  and  slates,  we  may  feel  assured,  then,  that  it  has  been 
found  only  near  the  top  surfaces  of  those  formations,  or  contiguous  to 
the  channels  whence  the  gold  has  issued  from  the  earth's  intciior. 
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But  in  cliallengiDg  the  eyidence  of  others,  let  me  narrate  how  my 
attention,  at  first,  was  more  particularly  directed  to  granites,  before 
arriving  at  this  conclusion  respecting  the  absence  of  risible  gold  in 
dissemination  through  their  masses ;  and  the  way  my  theory  commenced 
and  influenced  in  its  incipiency  the  discovery  of  alluvial  gold  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  was  further  confirmed  by  the  discovery  at  Ophir,  and  by  ' 
the  finding  of  gold  at  Goodgood,  a  locality  which  I  had  previously  in- 
dicated to  Mr  Hargraves. 

I  had,  before  1849,  travelled  over  several  of  the  gold-fields  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  personally  sought  for  gold  with  some  diligence  in 
the  quartz  veins  on  my  sheep  run  of  Goodgood^  on  various  occasions 
during  a  residence  there  of  two  years,  relying  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
alluvial  gold  is  derived  from  the  destruction  of  such  veins  when  they 
occur  in  granite  or  schistose  formations,  but  I  never  found  any  gold 
whatever  in  them.  Afterwards,  on  reaching  Wood's  Creek  in  California, 
with  Mr  Hargraves,  in  1849,  the  gold-diggers  would  point  to  the  quartz- 
capped  hills  and  say,  "  There's  the  matrix,  white  quartz  is  the  mother 
of  gold ;  from  those  hills  all  this  alluvial  gold  has  been  derived/*  On 
inquiring  of  them  how  they  knew  it,  the  answer  was,  "  Oh,  all  the  great 
scientific  men  say  that  it  is  derived  from  the  destruction  of  such  rocks ; 
it  must  therefore  be  so."  But,  in  my  prospecting  rambles^  I  examined 
the  said  quartz-capped  hills,  and  sought  for  gold  in  its  supposed  quartz 
matrix,  merely  out  of  curiosity,  as  no  diggers  then  dreamt  of  working 
profitably  in  quartz.  As  I  could  never  find  the  smallest  particle  of  gold 
in  the  quartz  rock,  although  it  was  abundant  in  the  alluvia  below,  the 
suspicion  naturally  occurred  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  the 
matter.  Shortly  afterwards,  at  a  distance  from  any  quartz-vein,  I 
selected  a  claim  where  the  alluvia  rested  upon  a  bedding  rock  of  slate ; 
at  that  place  the  gold,  of  tolerably  large  circumference,  was  so  remark- 
ably flat,  thin,  and  closely  wedged  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  slaty 
bedding  rock,  that  I  felt  convinced  mere  mechanical  and  hydrodynamic 
agency  could  never  alone  have  accomplished  its  deposition  in  that  state, 
and  then  I  first  remarked  to  Mr  Hargraves  that  the  gold  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood could  never  have  been  derived  from  pulverised  quartz  veins, 
but  had  evidently  been  melted  into  its  slaty  moulds.  The  inference  natu- 
rally followed,  that  since  alluvial  gold  was  found  in  slates  at  Wood's 
Creek,  which  gold  had  not  been  derived  from  destroyed  quartz-veins,  it 
was  very  likely  that  alluvial  gold  might  be  in  the  very  same  sort  of  slates 
at  Goodgood,  where  every  other  normal  condition  of  a  gold-field  existed, 
though  I  could  not  when  there,  any  more  than  at  Wood's  Creek,  find 
aay  gold  on  examination  of  the  quartz-veins.  Therefore,  when  Mr 
Hargraves  returned  to  the  colony,  I  requested  him  to  examine  Gt)odgood 
again  by  the  washing  process,  not  supposing  gold  to  be  there  in  quantity 
worth  returning  expressly  to  find ;  and  that  inference  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  correct,  for  gold  is  not  abundant  in  that  vicinity,  though  its 
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general  presence  is  fully  established,  more  particularly  by  the  Sev. 
W.  B.  Clarke's  geological  report  of  the  17iii  of  November,  1851. 

Mr  Hargraves  himself,  who  despised  theories  in  general,  would  fre- 
quently remark  to  me  when  in  California,  as  certain  specimens  turned 
up,  that  my  theory  about  slates  must  be  true ;  and  after  his  return  to 
the  colony  in  1851,  being  led  by  circumstances  to  make  his  first  trials 
at  Ophir,  whore  he  recollected  having  seen  both  quartz  and  slates  many 
years  before,  the  only  auriferous  locality  which  he  had  ever  seen  in  the 
colony,  he  sought  for  and  found  gold  there  upon  the  slates.  The  Colonial 
Gk>ld  Company  near  the  same  spot  soon  afterwards  expended  a  con* 
■iderable  amount  of  labour  and  money  in  opening  a  quartz-vein  which 
traverses  the  same  creek  in  its  richest  part  at  Fits  Boy  bar,  in  reliance 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  natural  pulverisation  of  quartz  veins  had 
originated  alluvial  gold,  and  they  found  no  gold  whatever,  not  a  single 
speck,  in  the  quartz- vein.  There  is,  then,  but  little  evidence  of  the  pul- 
verisation-conjecture either  at  Goodgood  or  at  Ophir ;  the  testimony 
is  to  the  contrary.  It  is  of  course  easy  to  say  that  there  may  once 
have  been  auriferous  quartz-veins  which  have  entirely  disappeared,  but 
that  is  merely  assumption,  and  is  mutely  but  irresistibly  denied  by 
the  shape  and  appearance  of  numerous  nuggets  of  alluvial  gold.  The 
prodigious  destructive  force  required  for  the  disintegration  of  such 
quartz-veins  is  inconceivable, — ^yet  the  supporters  of  the  atmospheric- 
aotion-pulverisation  hypothesis,  whilst  seeing  an  event  which  millions 
of  years  could  not  accomplish,  will  allow  the  gold  impregnation  of  rocks 
to  be  a  recent  geological  event  bordering  on  the  historic  epoch.  It  is 
likewise  an  ingenious  way  of  escaping  a  difficulty,  after  finding  the 
quartz-veins  are  totally  destitute  of  gold,  though  in  the  midst  of  rich 
gold-containing  alluvia,  to  suppose  that  they  are  of  an  age  quite  un- 
connected with  the  auriferous  epoch.  Whenever  the  grinding-down 
and  the  melting-in  inferences  are  applied  to  any  great  and  rich  districts 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  gold  in  alluvia,  the  balance  of  evidence  is 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  auriferous  quartz-veins  are  merely 
the  former  openings  whence  the  solvent  in  some  cases  has  issued. 

It  is  worth  remarking  how  writers  have  lately  been  shifting  their 
ground  of  argument.  Not  long  ago  quartz  was  esteemed  the  chief 
matrix  ;  it  is  now  found  that  quartz  rock  is  too  hard  to  be  pulverised 
with  such  convenient  facility  ;  therefore  imaginary  matrices  of  friable 
granites  and  schists  arc  more  dwelt  upon.  But  lately  aqueous  abrasion 
was  considered  the  chief  destructive  agent ;  it  is  now  found  that  any 
aqueous  power,  whether  marine,  fluvial,  or  cataclysmal,  of  sufficient 
force  and  duration  to  grind  down  quartz-veins  and  round  the  fragments, 
must  have  transported  the  quartz  pebbles  in  aqueous  suspension  to  a 
great  distance  from  the  gold,  since  their  relative  specific  gravities 
are  as  19  to  2i,  therefore  atmospheric  action  is  the  last  weak 
position  of  these  fugitive  reasoners.    The  assumptions  are  all  equally 
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untenable ;  the  supposed  atmospheric  destraction  of  imaginary  granites 
and  schists  is  just  as  unlikely  to  have  originated  alluvial  gold  as  the 
conjectured  aqueous  abrasion  of  ideal  quartz -reins. 

Hidicule  is  not  a  legitimate  wei^n  for  attacking  opinions  which  are 
amenable  to  reason  alone ;  but  really  such  vague  guesses  have  been 
foisted  upoQ  public  credulity,  and  by  some  means  mistaken  for  scientific 
deductions,  that  almost  any  means  may  be  fairly  used  in  extirpating 
the  extravagant  falsities. 

Mr  E.  W.  Rudder,  of  the  Macleay  Eiver  in  New  South  Wales,  a  gen- 
tleman who  went  to  Califomia  as  the  representative  of  some  Australian 
Gold-mining  Company,  wishing  to  try  a  certain  patent  gold-washing 
machine,  accompanied  Mr  Hargraves  and  myself  in  a  trading  trip 
up  the  Sacramento  Itiver  in  1850 ;  and  whilst  Mr  Hargraves,  who  never 
liked  the  task  of  prospecting,  remained  in  charge  of  merchandise  at 
Marysville,  near  the  head  of  navigation,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yuba 
and  Feather  Bivers,  I  went  with  Mr  Budder  on  a  short  expedition  to 
the  diggings  on  the  Yuba,  expressly  to  initiate  him  into  the  art  of  prac- 
tical gold-mining.  Mr  Budder  had  some  theoretical  opinions  of  the 
gold  formation,  and  maintained  that  visible  gold  was  disseminated 
through  the  massive  granite  near  Foster's  bar.  I  contested  the  asser- 
tion, and  we  severally  washed  many  dishes  of  granite,  carefuUy  pounded 
and  obtained  from  the  large  granite  boulders  in  the  river,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  this  question.  I  have  since  had  ample  opportunity 
and  gi^en  close  attention  to  the  inquiry,  because  if  the  assertion  were 
sustained  by  evidence  it  must  have  necessarily  shaken  my  conviction 
respecting  the  melting  of  gold  upon  slates,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
visible  gold,  besides  intersecting  it  in  veinstones,  rests  only  upon  the 
surface  of  granites,  and  enters  their  interstices  in  the  same  way  that  it 
does  upon  slate  formations,  being  only  in  some  rare  cases  attached  to 
the  granites  for  the  reasons  already  given. 

Humboldt  not  only  thought  that  gold  is  of  recent  formation,  an 
opinion  since  confirmed  by  Sir  B.  Murchison's  examination  of  the  Ural, 
but  (as  is  merely  noticed  in  a  passing  way  in  '  Siluria ')  he  made  the 
significant  suggestion,  which  deserves  to  be  printed  in  capital  letters,  and 
repeated  on  every  page,  that  "  the  formation  of  gold  had  some  closer  rela-' 
tion  to  or  dependence  upon  the  atmosphere  than  that  of  the  baser  metals  ;  " 
and  had  that  able  cosmographist  possessed  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  a  gold-digger,  and  practised  removing  the  metal  from  slates  with 
his  own  hands,  he  would  not  merely  have  discovered  the  fact  of  the 
derivation  of  alluvial  gold  from  a  hot  liquid,  expanded  under  the 
atmosphere,  but  from  that  datum  his  capacious  mind  would  have  drawn 
important  conclusions  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  earth,  to  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact  must  inevitably  lead.  The  close  connection 
of  gold  with  the  atmosphere  is  unquestionable.  An  intensely-heated 
auriferous  fluid,  after  release  from  subterranean  proseure,  would  imme- 
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diately  oommence  rapid  refrigeration,  and  for  both  reasons  the  separa- 
tion of  parts  and  the  aggregation  of  metallic  particles  woald  occur 
freely  only  when  the  highly-heated  auriferous  solvent  became  horizon- 
tally extended  beneath  the  low  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, while  the  molten  gold  has,  I  think,  often  dropped  in  a  liquid 
state  into  the  moulds  beneath  it ;  but  perhaps  more  frequently  like 
water  changing  to  hail  in  the  atmosphere,  the  liquid  gold  has  solidified 
before  reaching  its  bedding  place.  My  lessons  have  been  read  in  the 
Tolome  of  nature  rather  than  in  the  books  of  men,  and  my  convictions 
are  derived  from  a  long  gold-diggiug  experience ;  but  since  they  have 
not  completely  dispossessed  the  erroneous  notions  current  in  some 
scientific  quarters,  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  them  thus  countenanced  by 
the  opinion  of  the  greatest  modern  philosophers,  and  the  testimony  of 
all  geologists,  when  duly  sifted,  confined  to  facts,  and  stripped  of  mis- 
taken inferences,  will  lead  to  the  same  conclusions. 

When  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke  observed  that  "  the  whole  question  of 
the  distribution  of  gold  depends  upon  a  more  perfect  knowledge  than 
we  at  present  possess  of  the  natural  history  of  trappean  eruptions,"  a 
aeoret  of  nature  was  nearly  brought  to  light,  but  fatal  prepossessions 
imported  from  the  Ural  prevailed,  and  stifled  the  promising  young  idea 
in  itf  incipiency.  The  remark  may  be  applied  in  reversed  order,  and 
alluvial  gold — a  trappean  product — the  only  abundant  metal  which  has 
reaisted,  through  the  lapse  of  time,  both  oxydation  and  mineralisation, 
and  still  retains,  unchanged,  its  pristine  molten  freshness — may  be 
appealed  to  as  a  datum  from  which  the  natural  history  of  peculiar 
trappean  eruptions  may  be  truly  inferred ;  their  temperature,  nature, 
and  associated  ingredients  may  be  learnt  from  a  study  of  the  chemical 
nature  and  physical  relations  of  the  unalterable  noble  metal ;  the  history 
of  past  igneous  phenomena  may  be  read  from  this  imperishable  monu- 
ment, just  as  geologists  discover  from  the  data  of  fossils  and  footprints 
the  history  of  past  geological  epochs,  and  infer  the  relative  age  and 
order  of  position  of  ancient  aqueous  rocks  ; — and  observers  may  find, 
in  studying  gold  as  distributed  in  nature,  a  corroboration  of  past  terres- 
trial convulsions,  as  archscologists  find  vouchers  of  the  history  of  past 
nations  in  the  least  perishable  monuments  of  art  which  remain  yet 
undestroyed  on  the  plains  of  ancient  Assyria  and  Egypt,  when  all  oilier 
remains  of  human  art  have  disappeared  during  national  convulsions,  or 
have  perished  by  slow  decay.  For  the  petrified  bodies  of  once  living 
creatures,  and  the  chisels  of  ancient  sculptors,  have  not  left  evidence 
that  attests  the  history  of  the  past  more  legibly  than  the  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  fusion  of  alluvial  gold  in  ntu  proves  that  the  metal  has 
been  derived  from  a  highly -heated  horizontally-distributed  lava,  or 
trappean  overflow.  I  have  had  fears  that  my  theory  might  be  antici- 
pated, or  an  a  priori  knowledge  might  be  asserted ;  luckily  those  fears 
have  not  been  realised ;  the  growing  conviction  of  its  truth  in  the 
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minds  of  all  impartial  persons  will  become  more  firmly  establislied  in 
the  coarse  of  time,  as  facts  become  better  known. 

Gold  is  generally  allowed  to  be  of  recent  production,  tbe  last  formed 
of  metals,  and  I  concur  in  thinking  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  this  conclusion.  Sir  C.  Lyell,  however,  as  late  as  1852,  deems  the 
afiirmation  rash  in  the  present  state  of  our  inquiries.  There  are  a  few 
considerations  which  leave  some  doubt  as  to  its  formation  being  as 
recent  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  side  of 
professed  geologists;  for  the  placer  deposit  gold  spread  on  the  earth*s  sur- 
face and  derived  from  some  overflowing  heated  liquid,  near  to  apparent 
channels  of  issue  which  themselves  contain  gold  only  near  the  top,  is 
presumed  by  plain  gold-diggers  to  be  a  relatively  recent  deposit,  and 
it  is  for  those  naturalists  whose  particular  study  is  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth  to  produce  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  B.  Murchison,  founded  upon  observations 
made  in  Bussia,  and  of  the  Eov.  W.  B.  Clarke,  after  great  geological 
experience  in  New  South  Wales,  that  the  recent  formation  of  gold  has 
taken  place  in  rocks  of  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  ages. 
The  opinion  of  both  these  able  geologists  is  entitled  to  the  highest  con- 
sideration, and  the  conclusion  may  be  incontrovertibly  true  of  particular 
localities.  The  opinion  may  not  be  intended  as  universally  applicable ; 
if  it  be  so  intended,  I  demur  to  an  acquiescence ;  my  reminiscences 
of  California,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales  do  not  sustain  such  a 
general  conclusion,  aad  the  presence  of  gold  veins  in  rock  formations 
of  those  ages  may  be  explained  upon  general  considerations.  At  some 
future  time  I  will  attempt  the  explanation. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

8th  Feb.  1855.  Simpson  Davison. 

Postscript. — The  explanations  proposed  in  the  last  para- 

fraph  not  being  elsewhere  given,  I  may  here  briefly  state  that 
think  it  quite  probable,  considering  the  marked  absence  of 
fossils  in  the  bea  rock  of  any  placer  or  notably  rich  alluvial 
gold  deposit,  that  the  formation  of  gold  may  have  taken  place 
chiefly  upon  rocks  of  ante-Silurian  age,  and  this  conclusion  may 
be  quite  true,  without  negativing  the  allegation  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Clarke,  that  in  New  South  Wales  the  formation  of  gold  has 
taken  place  in  rocks  as  recent  as  those  of  the  Carboniferous  and 
the  other  next  preceding  geological  ages  enumerated  by  that 
author.  My  ideas  were  to  this  effect,  that  allowing  the  cos- 
mographical  doctrine  of  secular  refrigeration,  and  the  existing 

!)roofs  of  a  succession  of  life  from  a  beginning  to  be  satis- 
actory,  and  that  upon  the  flanks  of  a  primordial  axis  of  granite 
or  like  crystalline  rock,  which  has  smce  been  obliterated  or 
much  obscured  by  subsequent  eruptions,  there  reposes  a  strati- 
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graphical  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  successive  order 
of  unfossiliferous,  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  &c.,  and 
adopting  the  conclusion  of  physical  geology,  that  continuous 
mountain  chains  are  but  the  external  and  solid  covcrincrs  of 
extensive  and  deep-seated  fissures,  which  communicate  with  the 
molten  interior  of  the  earth  ;  it  would  then  seem  (however  since 
obscured  by  disturbance  the  primordial  axis  of  the  main  range 
in  Australia  may  be)  that  the  subsequent  gold-producing 
eruptions  have  occurred  along  the  same  meridional  lines, — that 
is,  nave  come  up  from  beneath  through  the  same  extensive 
fissure ;  but  as  the  auriferous  eruptions  would  reach  the  surface 
only  through  the  vertical  lines  of  least  resistance,  it  would 
depend  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  resistance  of  the  superficial 
covering  to  guide  the  auriferous  matter  to  its  place  of  issue. 
The  crystalline  rocks  above  might  frequently  oner  far  greater 
Tesistance  than  the  lateral  fossiliierous  rocks,  hence  I  conclude 
that  the  greater  bulk  of  placer  deposit  gold  may  have  been 
spread  upon  ante-Silurian  rocks,  a  good  deal  upon  Silurian,  still 
less  upon  Devonian,  and  the  least  of  all  upon  Carboniferous 
rocks.  But  then,  again,  since  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence 
that  any  of  the  eminently  rich  auriferous  districts  have  been 
submerged  beneath  the  ocean  since  tlic  palaeozoic  epoch,  a  very 
wide  margin  of  time  is  left  for  the  first  appearance  of  gold  on 
the  sur&ce,  and,  in  fact,  its  issue  may  or  may  not  have  been  later 
than  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  while  the  metal  is  nevertheless 
not  found  resting  upon  tae  sedimentary  rocks  of  later  epochs 
in  other  districts,  because  the  igneous  outbursts  connected  with 
them  have  not  been  derived  from  the  same  deep-seated  source. 
Such  considerations  lead  to  the  further  induction  that  the 
glowing  liquid  interior  of  the  globe  (if  such  there  be)  is  not 
composed  of  one  homogeneous  substance,  but  rather  of  con- 
centric molten  strata,  of  which  that  stratum  which  contained 
gold  (allowing  it  to  be  the  most  recently  erupted  matter)  has 
been  the  most  deep-seated  of  any  which  secular  refrigeration 
has  yet  brought  to  the  exterior.  Aurahqy  is  a  new  science, 
which  is  destined,  I  am  persuaded,  to  aad  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  planet  which  we  inhabit,  as 
well  as  to  elucidate  obscure  questions  of  cosmology  in  general. 
The  reader  may  perhaps  have  remarked  that  m  the  preced- 
ing letter  I  have  said  less  upon  the  subject  of  dissemination  of 
5 old  in  limestones  than  in  other  alleged  gold  diifused  rocks. 
*he  surmise  appeared  to  be  so  entirely  imaginary  that  I  scarcely 
thought  it  necessary  to  refute  it  as  regarded  the  colonies,  for 
although  in  New  South  Wales  there  are  small  bands  of  lime- 
stones in  those  districts  which  in  a  broad  sense  are  said  to  be 
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auriferous,  yet  I  know  of  no  bed  rock  of  limestone  beneath 
any  notably  rich  gold  deposit.  In  California,  and  in  Victoria 
likewise,  the  placer  deposits  are  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
massive  limestones  ;  I  could  not  therefore  dispute  the  general 
doctrine  of  gold  dissemination  in  this  rock  from  personal  obser- 
vation, but  only  remark  that  this  rock  did  not  seem  connected 
with  the  gold  deposits  upon  any  of  the  richer  gold-fields.  It 
was  then  with  no  small  pleasure  that  subsequently  I  found  a 
description,  dated  in  1848,  of  the  gold-fields  of  Borneo,  where 
limestone  appears  to  be  the  chief  bed  rock.  The  writer's  ob- 
servations, from  quite  an  independent  source,  are  so  confir- 
matory of  my  views  of  the  wortnlessness  of  the  disseminaiion- 
conjecture  as  relates  to  limestones,  and  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  derivation  of  alluvial  gold  from  abraded  veinstones,  that  I 
give  the  full  account,  and  have  italicised  the  two  most  impor- 
tant sentences.  The  volume  whence  the  extract  is  taken  is 
entitled 

'  Sabawak.'     By  Hugh  Low,    Secretary  to  Bajah  Sir  James 

Brooke.  (1818.) 

"The  gold  is  found  in  three  situations:  in  crevices  of  limetttane 
rocks,  in  alluvial  soil,  and  in  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  rivers.  It  is 
found  chiefly  on  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  islands,  but 
is  not  obtained  in  any  quantity  to  the  northward.  Last  year  I  accom- 
panied Mr  Brooke  on  a  visit  to  the  rocks.  The  place  they  were  then 
working  was  about  four  miles  inland  from  the  river,  and  about  that 
distance  from  Scniawau  and  Tundoog.  This  place  was  called  Battu 
Kaladi,  and  was  a  limestone  hill  about  200  feet  in  height,  the  surface 
of  which  was  worn,  like  all  the  limestone  rocks  of  the  country,  appa- 
rently by  water,  into  ridges  so  sharp  that  it  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  have  fallen  upon  them.  Amongst  these  ridges 
were  holes,  very  small  continuations  of  which  penetratea  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountain,  some  of  them  being  forty  or  more  feet  in  depth.  The 
only  difficulty  appeared  to  be  in  the  lahour  of  making  the  aperture 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  miner ;  hut  this  accomplished,  on  his 
descent  he  found  the  bottom,  which  invariably  opened  to  a  cave,  co- 
vered with  earth  of  a  loamv  nature.  This,  on  being  broueht  to  the 
surface  in  baskets,  was  wasned^  and  we  were  told  producea  a  beughal 
of  gold  (about  one  and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce)  nrom  each  bushel  of 
earth,  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  bushels  bein^  found  in  each  cave,  ac- 
cording to  its  size.  It  was  accordingly  a  very  gamful  speculation,  and  the 
working  of  it  was  carried  on  by  all  the  idle  and  poorer  classes  of  the 
community  of  Sarawak,  so  much  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  hure  men  for 
ordinary  work 

"  How  the  gold  should  be  discovered  in  these  fissures  at  all  is  very 
remarkable,  and  perhaps  may  affi^rd  a  curious  fact  for  the  study  of 
geologists  and  mineralogists ;  it  cannot  have  descended  from  any  place 
higher,  as  the  caves  are  found  on  the  hijrhest  as  well  as  on  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  flat- topped  hul,  nor  after  repeated  examina- 
tions of  the  limestone  is  the  slightest  trace  of  the  metal  discoverable  in  it ; 
the  surface  of  the  rock  is  but  scantily  furnished  with  eartb,  and  that  is 
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of  a  regetable  nature.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  of  the  soil  of  the  sur- 
rounding district  is  alluvial,  and  strongly  imprefipated  with  gold,  but 
not  to  nearly  so  great  an  extent  as  that  found  in  the  fissures  above 
described,  hence  the  soil  in  these  differs  in  the  relative  Quantities  it 
contains.  The  golden  shower  into  which  Jupiter  is  fabled  to  have 
transformed  himself  appears  to  have  fallen  here.  Antimony  is  found 
in  a  vein  in  the  same  rock,  the  fissures  of  which  produced  the  gold 
above  described. 

"  The  gold  which  is  found  in  alluvial  soils  is  that  of  which  the  supply 
is  most  to  be  depended  on.  This  is  in  Sarawak,  found  and  worked  in 
many  places  principally  by  the  Chinese,  though  the  Malays  occasionally 
work  it  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  earth  in  which  it  is  found  is  a  yellow  clayey 
loam ;  this  being  removed  to  a  series  of  large  troughs,  into  which  the 
water  of  a  pond,  previously  dammed  up  for  the  purpose,  is  turned,  the 
heavier  particles  of  earth  are  removed  ;  what  remains  is  washed  away 
by  hand  in  small  shallow  wooden  dishes,  until  nothing  or  very  little 
but  the  pure  gold  remains — the  refuse  in  melting  that  which  is  cleaned 
by  the  Uhinese  never  exceeding  the  one  thirty-second  part*  It  is  not 
fbund  in  veins  in  any  part  of  Sarawak,  but  in  small  particles  distributed 
through  the  soil,  nor  does  it  extend  to  any  great  depth.  In  particular 
oases  the  smaller  grains  are  preferred  by  purchasers  to  the  larger,  as 
they  are  generally  much  cleaner  than  the  latter,  the  crevices  of  the 
granulated  particles  of  which  render  them  more  difficult  to  be 
uioroughly  cleansed. 

**  The  gold  which  is  found  in  the  river  is  of  the  same  description  as 
that  last  mentioned,  and  is  probably  washed  from  the  alluvials  during 
heavy  rains.  It  is  sought  for  by  numberless  Malays  during  tlie  dry 
season,  when  the  water  of  the  river  is  low." 

Instead  of  any  direct  reply  to  my  propositions,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  same  journal  A  FEW  Words  on  the  Obigin 
OF  GrOLD,  as  foUows : 

Sib, — Some  curious  theories  have  from  time  to  time  been  propounded 
respecting  the  origin  and  deposit  of  the  brilliant  and  valuable  metal 
which  has  lately  caused  such  an  excitement  in  the  civilised  world.  One 
party  supposes  that  gold  has  been  disintegrated  by  aqueous  abrasion 
from  quartz  veins,  the  process  extending  over  an  immense  period  of 
time.  Another  imagines  that  a  gradual  though  almost  imperceptible 
change  is  at  present  taking  place  in  the  gold-bearing  formations,  and 
that  the  gold  is  separated  from  its  matrix  by  atmospheric  influences. 
A  third  party  is  of  opinion  that  gold  has  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  accompanied  by  a  perishable  lava,  of  which  every  trace  has  now 
disappeared.  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  value  of  either 
of  the  above-noted  theories,  still  I  will  not  disturb  them  at  present,  but 
simply  enumerate  a  few  ideas  of  my  own  on  this  very  interesting  sub- 
ject, which  are  the  fruit  of  eighteen  months*  experience  and  observa- 
tion at  various  gold-fields  in  this  colony  and  Victoria. 

Whether  quartz  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  creation  of  gold  is 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  ascertain,  and  may  possibly  be  a  sealed  ques- 
tion to  the  end  of  time.    Quartz  is  generally  termed  the  matrix  of  gold, 
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but  except  it  can  be  proved  that  gold  originally  was  generated,  or 
formed  in  and  through  the  influence  of  quartz,  I  must  submit  that  the 
term  is  not  justified.  But  it  is  uniyersallj  admitted  that  gold  is  now 
found  in  more  intimate  association  with  quartz  than  with  any  other 
stone.  The  season  seems  obvious.  Quartz  is  capable  of  more  perfect 
liquefaction  by  igneous  action  than  slate,  sand-stone,  trap-rock,  or  any 
other  substance  on  gold-fields.  I  am  of  opinion  that  quartz  in  a  lique  • 
fied  state,  by  igneous  action,  has  been  the  principal  medium  of  convay 
ing  gold  from  a  great  depth  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Quartz-veins 
have  been  found  permeating  schistose  rocks  at  immense  depths,  bat 
those  gold-bearing  quartz-veins  which  are  rich  in  the  precious  metal 
below  a  moderate  depth  are  very  rare.  Gold  is  a  surface  metal,  ajid 
sinking  through  the  bed-rock  in  alluvial  working,  seems  more  valuable 
for  speculation  than  profit,  except  where  some  eccentric  disruption  has 
once  taken  place,  in  which  case  a  stratum  containing  gold  may  be  found 
below  what  appears  to  be  the  bed-rock,  but  which  is  not  so  in  reality. 

I  deem  it  probable  that,  afV«r  the  igneous  action  and  the  other  tre- 
mendous subterraneous  agencies  employed  by  Divine  Power  had  par- 
tially subsided,  and  the  lately  liquefied  quartz  assumed  a  semi-solid 
condition,  but  still  retaining  intense  heat,  the  windows  of  the  heavens 
were  opened,  and  a  deluge  of  rain  poured  down  upon  the  burning 
earth.  In  such  a  case  the  consequences  might  easily  be  imagined. 
The  heated  quartz  would  explode  and  shatter  into  fragments  wherever 
a  heavy  body  of  cold  water  would  come  into  contact  with  it,  the  gold 
would  be  cleanly  disintegrated  from  the  quartz,  and  the  innumerable 
nuggets  and  particles  of  gold  would  be  hurled  on  by  the  water  until 
they  were  successively  deposited  in  their  respective  crevices.  Judging 
from  the  appearance  of  Bendigo,  I  think  the  above  theory  is  probable. 
That  it  is  possible  a  very  simple  experiment  will  tend  to  show.  Take 
a  specimen  of  gold  in  quartz  from  a  quartz-vein,  heat  it  till  it  becomes 
red  hot,  then  drop  it  into  cold  water,  and  the  quartz  will  explode  and 
leave  the  gold  clean.  Mr  Babbage,  of  South  Australia,  performed  an 
ingenious  experiment  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  nuggets  of  gold 
associated  with  quartz  of  a  pebbly  appearance,  commonly  termed  spe- 
cimens, found  in  alluvial  workings,  had  probably  been  formed  at  the 
first.  He  broke  up  some  trarutparent  quartz  into  small  pieces,  and 
placed  them  in  a  vessel  full  of  cold  water.  He  then  melted  a  small 
quantity  of  copper,  and  poured  it  into  the  vessel.  The  copper  fused 
the  particles  of  quartz  together  in  a  mass,  and  a  copper  and  quartz 
nugget  was  the  result,  sinular  in  appearance  to  an  alluvial  specimen  on 
a  gold-field ;  and  the  quartz  in  the  process  had  been  rendered  opaque. 
In  working  at  gold-bearing  quartz  on  Bendigo  I  generally  found  the 
quartz  richest  in  gold  very  brittle,  rather  transparent,  and  quite  light 
when  disengaged  from  the  gold  by  a  blow  of  the  hammer.    In  different 
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goUies  on  Bendigo  quartz-yeinB  may  be  traced  perfectly  distinct  to 
and  from  a  gully  where  they  orosa  it  at  right  angles,  but  in  the  gully 
within  flood  mark  they  are  oflen  cut  through,  showing,  I  think  rery 
plainly,  that  the  quartz  in  a  heated  state  had  been  exploded  and  re- 
moved from  the  spot  by  floods.  Where  the  gold  has  regained  in  the 
quartz  is  generally  on  the  hills,  a  considerable  distance  from  the  gul- 
lies, and  therefore  much  less  likely  to  be  disintegrated  from  the  quartz 
than  where  a  large  body  of  water  gave  vigour  to  the  exploding  power. 

The  subject  is  a  large  one, — and  I  have  merely  thrown  out  a  few 
hints  respecting  it.  I  hope,  however,  that  before  long,  by  uniting  prac- 
tioe  and  theory  together,  we  will  be  enabled  to  give  our  children  more 
correct  ideas  of  the  causes  of  the  origin  and  deposit  of  gold  than  any  of 
those  that  have  been  current.        I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Sydney,  February  10.  A  Ebtibed  Gold-diggbb. 

To  the  foregoing  *  Few  Words '  I  referred  as  follows,  in  a 
SEVENTH  PUBLIC  LETTER,  entitling  it  The  Natural  Gold 
Formations. 

Sib, — I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to'  the  **  Betired 
Gold-digger  "  respecting  the  origin  and  deposit  of  gold,  since  the  tone 
of  his  letter  indicates  a  love  of  truth,  and  while  in  words  the  writer 
attaches  small  importance  to  the  theory  about  which  I  have  lately 
addressed  you,  his  admissions  virtually  concede  the  great  principles  for 
which  I  have  contended  when  almost  every  recognised  authority  was 
in  opposition. 

In  the  eagerness  to  expound  a  great  truth  upon  a  difficult  subject 
the  unskilful  in  argument  are  apt  to  overshoot  the  mark,  aud  by  enter- 
ing upon  controversial  and  doubtful  details  of  secondary  consideration 
to  obscure  the  value  of  .the  greater  principles — such  it  seems  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  perishable  lava  theory  upon  the  "  Betired  Gold- 
.  digger,"  for  he  apparently  finds  some  subordinate  part  of  the  theory 
objectionable,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  adopts  the  groimdwork,  and 
brings  a  valuable  addition  to  it. 

His  clear  language  is  unmistakable  when  he  writes : — **  I  am  of 
opinion  that  quartz,  in  a  liquefied  state  by  igneous  action,  has  been  the 
principal  medium  of  conveying  gold  from  a  great  depth  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;*'  and  this  opinion  is  the  first  position  of  the  theory  he 
professes  not  to  value.  Until  lately  no  one  dared  thus  to  beard  the 
alleged  scientific  deductions,  and  to  speak  so  boldly  of  liquefied  quartz 
being  the  medium  of  conveyance.  Formerly  the  debatable  question 
among  the  learned  was  chiefly  whether  gold  in  quartz-veins  was  due  to 
electro-magnetism,  or  to  sublimation  from  ascending  mineral  vapours. 
The  writer  of  the  perishable  lava  theory,  almost  alone,  fairly  asserted 
that  gold  was  conveyed  from  the  earth's  interior  in  a  liquid  which 
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ineladed  quarte,  and  that  the  same  qaarts,  when  not  retained  in  the 
fifsure  of  egress,  separated  itself  after  emission  in  liqnid  globules,  as  oU 
will  do  in  water,  and  then  becoming  solidi&ed,  is  now  one  of  the  sub- 
stances which  has  not  perished ;  even  the  "  Betired  Digger  **  does  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  liquid  quartz  has  been  the  only  medium  of 
conveyance. 

In  dismissing  the  theories  of  aqueous  abrasion  and  atmospheric  im- 
fluenoes  so  summarily,  the  "  Retired  Gold-digger  "  is  too  flattering — 
▼anity  whispers  that  my  late  letters  on  these  subjects  hare  influenced 
that  rejection — let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  those  theories  have  been 
sanctioned  by  some  of  the  greatest  intellectual  luminaries  of  the  age ; 
the  '  Lectures  on  Grold '  is  the  joint  production  of  Professors  Jukes, 
Forbes,  Piayfair,  Smith,  Percy,  and  Mr  Hunt ;  and  these  professors, 
with  Sir  Boderick  Murchison  and  many  other  scientific  individuals, 
have  entertained  those  theories  almost  without  a  scintilla  of  doubt. 
The  lions  are  now  sick,  but  let  us  not  give  them  the  ass*s  kick. 

That  gold  has  been  conveyed  to  the  earth's  surface  in  liquefied  quarii 
the  "  Ketired  Digger  '*  admits,  but  I  have  also  affirmed  that  the  liquid 
matter  has  been  horieontally  distributed,  and  that  the  gold  globules 
necessarily  fell  to  the  bottom  when  in  a  surface-spread  liquid,  and  the 
universality  of  flat  gold  in  slates  is  good  evidence  of  the  metal  being 
also,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  liquid  state.  The  "  Betired  Digger "  has 
studiously  avoided  touching  that  part  of  the  subject,  which  is  in  truth 
the  main  point,  the  great  fact  and  principle  which  led  to  the  alluvial 
gold  discoveries  in  Australia,  and  which  no  scientific  writer  has  yet 
appreciated  in  considering  the  origin  of  the  noble  metal  in  alluvia.  The 
"  Betired  Digger,*'  however,  in  granting  the  premises  has  made  a  pro- 
bable overflow  apparent;  and  if  an  overflow  has  in  any  case  ever  taken 
{dace,  then  the  great  preponderance  of  gold  in  alluvia  over  that  in  vein- 
stones all  over  the  world,  leaves  but  little  doubt  that  the  greater  bulk 
of  alluvial  gold  has  originated  in  an  overflowing  auriferous  liquid.  The 
admissions  of  the  "Betired  Digger"  show  that  there  is  a  physical 
necessity  for  one  and  a  high  probability  of  both  the  following  positions, 
namely,  either  that  the  liquid  quarts  and  gold  overflowed  the  channels 
that  conveyed  it  firom  the  earth's  interior,  and  consequently  spread 
horizontally,  or  else  that  a  volume  of  some  matter  other  than  molten 
quarts  and  gold  was  emitted  from  the  same  openings.  Both  these  are 
leading  principles  in  the  perishable  lava  theory. 

If  the  "  Betired  Digger  "  believes  that  liquid  quarts  and  gold  ever 
overflowed  its  channels  of  conveyance  from  the  earth's  interior,  it  is 
then  self-evident  that  gold  in  the  metallic  state  would  sink  to  the  bottom 
in  a  surface-spread  liquid,  and  if  after  the  solidification  the  quartz  were 
shattered  to  fragments  by  the  means  which  he  has  indicated,  then  a 
novel  idea  is  expressed  as  far  only  as  regards  the  origin  of  quartz-frag- 
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ments ;  we  should  perfeoUj  agree  in  one  great  principle  respecting  the 
cnrigin  of  gold,  namely,  that  it  was  derived  from  a  highly  heated  hori- 
aontally  distributed  aurifefous  liquid— and  that  is  a  great  fact,  to  all 
appearance,  which  no  scientific  writer  has  yet  ventured  to  avow. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  Eetired  Digger  "  imagines  that  the  au- 
riferous quartz  (when  shattered  into  fragments  by  the  agency  he  has  sug- 
gested, which  also  released  the  metal  from  its  stony  envelope,  and  thus 
originated  all  alluvial  gold),  had  lately  been  a  liquid  strictly  confined  to 
veins,  and  had  never  emanated  from  them  in  the  liquid  state — let  us  try 
to  imagine  the  process  of  formation  whilst  the  quartz  was  yet  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  the  fissures,  though  brimful,  yet  were  not  overflowing  ;  is  it 
oonoeivable  that  metallic  gold,  a  substance  seven  times  heavier  than  the 
liquid  containing  it,  could  float  on  the  top  or  in  suspension  P  It  is 
manifestly  impossible ;  a  moment's  tranquillity  when  quartz  was  in  the 
liquid  state  would  have  been  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  its  descent ;  and 
yet  quartz-veins  are  notoriously  richer  at  tJie  top.  The  most  violent 
ebullition  could  not  sustain  metallic  gold  at  the  top  in  liquid  quartz, 
and  to  suppose  ebullition  is  strong  presumption  of  a  possible  overflow; 
the  metallic  gold  must  have  been  suspended  by  some  power,  and  what 
oould  that  power  possibly  have  been  other  than  the  force  of  emission, 
without  which  gold,  in  the  metallic  state,  could  no  more  swim  in  liquid 
quartz  than  it  can  in  free  water.  To  admit  an  emitting  force  argues 
that  some  matter  was  emitted,  and  that  matter  must  have  been  either 
an  auriferous  liquid  quartz  in  the  act  of  being  horizontally  distributed, 
or  it  must  have  been  other  matter  which,  for  convenience,  is  collectively 
termed  a  perbhable  lava. 

But  when  it  is  admitted  that  there  was  an  emission  of  liquid  matter, 
which  is  also  strongly  confirmed  by  the  flattened  gold  in  slates,  and 
when  it  is  assumed  that  gold  and  quartz  were  separated  from  other 
matter,  and  that  gold  especially  separated  itself  only  near  the  surface 
after  release  from  pressure,—  considered  also  with  the  fact  that  the  two 
substances  possess  different  congealing  points, — then  every  difficulty 
is  removed.  To  repeat  words  which  I  have  used  before,  the  fissures 
which  are  now  auriferous  quartz-veins  would  be  filled  with  gold  and 
quartz,  when  the  emitting  force  began  to  grow  gradually  feebler,  when 
the  auriferous  solvent  near  the  vent  of  emission  was  undergoing  separa- 
tions, and  while  the  emitting  force  yet  prevented  the  arrangement  in 
the  vein  of  the  separated  ingredients  in  the  same  order  of  their  specific 
gravities  as  occurred  in  the  surface-spread  solvent,  then  the  fissure 
would  be  filled  by  that  product  possessing  the  highest  congealing  point 
solidifying  against  each  lateral  wall,  and  the  separated  ingredient  most 
likely  to  be  entangled  and  encased  in  the  solidified  matter  would  be 
that  possessing  the  greatest  specific  gravity,  which  would  be  mechani- 
cally suspended  in  the  vein  as  the  emitting  force  diminished.    Gold 
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has  the  greatest  specific  gravity— quartz  has  the  highest  congealing 
point  and  fills  the  veins ;  hence  gold  in  apparent  former  fusion  in  a 
quartz  matrix. 

With  respect  to  the  particidar  mode  of  disintegration  so  well  described 
by  the  "  Retired  Digger/'  it  appears  to  be  both  possible  and  probable, 
and  is  a  valuable  suggestion  to  account  for  the  way  in  which  quartz 
fragments  have  originated  in  some  localities,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  tops  of  some  quartz-veins  have  been  destroyed,  but  it  is  not  of  that 
comprehensive  character  to  be  termed  another  theory  ;  it  is  in  no  way 
antagonistic  to  my  theory,  but  as  far  as  it  goes  is  an  admissible  part  of 
it.  It  may  be  remembered  that  whilst  fragmentary  quartz  at  Bendigo 
is  abundant  on  the  flats,  the  great  body  of  the  drift  forming  the  Seven 
White  Hills  is  composed  of  perfectly  rounded  pebbles,  almost  exclu- 
sively quartz,  and  almost  without  an  angular  fragment ;  thus  both  our 
views  may  be  true  of  the  same  gold-field.  It  is  an  objection  to  the 
universality  of  the  release  of  gold  from  quartz  by  the  means  indicated, 
that  cold  water  must  have  appeared  in  all  eases  just  in  the  nick  of  time, 
when  the  quartz  was  at  a  proper  heat, — the  inference  may  be  true  of 
some  localities,  but  it  is  unlikely  to  be  true  of  all.  Circumstances 
hurried  my  theory  somewhat  prematurely  to  publication  in  a  manner 
unfitted  for  critical  perusal,  which  may  lead  some  persons  to  say,  like 
the  "  Retired  Gk)ld-digger,"  that  they  attach  little  importance  to  the 
theory,  yet  at  the  same  time  acquiesce  in  its  most  important  principles, 
which  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  were  widely  at  variance  with 
the  current  scientific  and  popular  opinions  upon  the  subject.  But  now 
every  digger  I  speak  with  confesses  that  he  always  entertained  such 
opinions  in  secret,  although  overawed  and  silenced  by  scientific  authority 
into  a  reluctant  acknowledgment  that  all  alluvial  gold  resulted  from  the 
natural  grinding  down  and  gradual  decay  of  petrified  quartz-veins. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Simpson  Davison. 

These  letters  had  not,  however,  the  effect  of  drawing  forth 
any  opinion  avowedly  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  either  affirma- 
tive or  negative  of  my  views,  but  the  apoldgetic  tone  and  great 
ability  evident  in  the  following  pubhc  letter  confirmed  my 
supposition  of  his  being  my  anonymous  adversary.  ^^The 
Retired  Gold-digger  '*  thus  wrote  again  on  The  Obigin  of 
Gold  : 

Sib, — I  am  obliged  to  Mr  Davison  for  the  friendly  spirit  he  haa 
evinced  in  his  reply  to  my  observations  respecting  the  origin  and  de- 
posit of  gold,  contained  in  last  Monday's  '  Empire,'  and  will  now,  with 
your  permission,  address  a  few  words  in  reply  in  the  same  feeling. 

Mr  Davison  writes :  "  In  dismissing  the  theories  of  aqueous  abrasion 
and  atmospheric  influences  so  summarily,  the  '  Eetired  Gk)ld-digger ' 
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IB  too  flattering — ^vanity  whispers  that  my  late  letters  on  the  subject 
hare  influenced  that  rejection/*  &o.  I  beg  to  assure  Mr  Davison  that 
the  opinions  contained  in  my  letter  were  entertained  by  me  soon  after 
my  arriyal  on  Bendigo,  and  before  I  read  his  first  letter,  which  was 
addressed  to  Mr  Hargraves.  With  the  style  and  spirit  of  that  letter 
I  was  much  pleased,  for  the  writer  delivered  his  opinions  with  an  ear- 
nestness that  marked  his  sincerity,  and  a  modesty  which  commanded 
my  respect.  Many  subordinate  parts  of  his  theory  were  ingeniously 
conceived,  and  very  probable ;  but,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  I  under- 
stood him  to  intimate  it  as  his  opinion  that  gold  had  been  brought  to 
the  surface  more  intimately  associated  with  a  lava  of  a  perishable 
nature,  which  had  since  disappeared,  than  with  quarts  or  any  other 
substance.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  leading  point  of  Mr  Davison's 
theory,  and,  while  considering  it  not  impossible,  I  could  not  find  suffi- 
cient evidence  in  his  arguments  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  a  perishable 
lava  had  accompanied  the  gold  at  the  period  of  emission ;  while*  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fusible  nature  of  quartz,  and  its  more  intimate  associa- 
tion with  gold  than  that  possessed  by  any  other  substance,  seemed  to 
point  it  out  as  a  sufficiently  perfect  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  gold 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  Mr  Davison's  reply  to  my  letter,  he 
seems  to  intimate  that  what  I  lately  deemed  the  leading  principle  of 
his  theory  is  but  a  secondary  one,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  it  so  ;  for  I 
had  thought  (probably  through  misinterpretation  of  his  meaning  in  the 
fljrst  letter)  he  attached  more  importance  to  the  agency  of  a  perishable 
laya  than  he  does. 

Mr  Davison  says :  "  The  writer  of  the  perishable  lava  theory,  almost 
alone,  fairly  asserted  that  gold  was  conveyed  from  the  earth's  interior 
in  a  liquid  which  included  fluid  quartz  ;  and  the  same  quartz  solidified 
is  one  of  the  substances  that  had  not  perished ;  even  the  '  Eetired  Dig- 
ger '  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  liquid  quartz  was  the  only  medium  of 
conveyance."  I  am  glad  to  find  Mr  Davison's  ideas  in  many  respects 
so  closely  resembling  my  own ;  and  I  will  candidly  acknowledge  that  I 
do  not  think  liquid  quartz  in  the  mass  was  the  only  medium  of  convey- 
ance. However,  I  would  hesitate  long,  with  our  present  means  of  in- 
formation, before  I  could  imagine  that  a  medium  must  necessarily  be 
of  a  perishable  nature.  On  the  banks  of  Lewis  Ponds*  Creek,  a  few 
miles  above  Ophir,  there  are  many  places  which  exhibit  traces  of  pow- 
erful igneous  action.  Quartz -veins  and  quartz-fragments  are  present, 
but  not  of  size  or  in  quantities  sufficient  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
much  gold,  except  we  suppose  the  igneous  action  had  also  a  share  in 
conveying  to  the  surface  a  considerable  portion  of  the  gold  found  there. 
Similar  points  above  flood  mark  abound  at  many  of  the  diggings  in 
New  South  Wales.  Is  it  not  possible  that  immense  bodies  of  quartz 
may  exist  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  such  places  ; 
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that  at  the  time  of  the  prodaotion  and  emiasion  of  gold  the  upheaying 
force  had  been  too  weak  to  develope  them  at  the  surface,  but  had 
thrown  up  through  fisanres  small  streams  of  liquid  quartz  highly  auri- 
ferous P  The  formation  at  the  places  above  noticed  is  principaUy  com- 
posed of  a  hard  talcose  schist.  I  think  quartz-veins  in  a  clay  slate  for- 
mation are  generally  more  numerous,  better  developed,  and  more  con- 
tinuous than  those  in  a  hard  blue  slate  formation.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  softer  and  more  yielding  nature  of  a  clay  slate  formation  offered 
less  resistance  to  the  bold  development  of  quartz-veins  by  upheaving 
power  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  large  masses  of  gold  in  a  state  of  fusion 
may  have  been  detached  firom  liquid  quartz  deep  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth  by  disrupting  agencies,  and  conveyed  to  the  surface  in  company 
with  trap-rock  P  The  peculiar  appearance  of  a  rich  surface  hill  on  Tip- 
perary  Grully,  and  a  somewhat  similar  one  on  New  Chum  Grully,  Ben* 
digo,  first  caused  this  idea  to  cross  my  mind,  for  quartz-fragments  are 
scarce  in  both  places.  That  a  small  quantity  of  gold  is  separated  firom 
the  quartz  by  aqueous  abrasion  is  highly  probable,  and  that  atmo- 
spheric influences  have  some  effect,  seems  equally  so.  I  deem  it  pro- 
bable there  are  others  also,  each  contributing  a  little  assistance  to  the ' 
great  process  of  separation ;  but  I  would  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  scientific  men  the  subject  of  disintegration  by  explosion^ 
as  probably  the  most  powerful  agent  of  all  in  the  mighty  work. 

I  assure  Mr  Davison  I  did  not  purposely  avoid  touching  upon  a  point 
which  he  justly  deems  of  importance — the  overflow  of  quartz  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  its  horizontal  distribution,  while  the  gold,  from  its  greater 
density,  insinuated  itself  between  the  slates,  and  there  remained. 
Nature  speaks  very  plainly  on  this  subject  at  the  various  diggings.  I 
think  it  very  likely  as  an  important  secondary  cause.  In  Oaky  Creek, 
an  important  tributary  of  the  Lower  Turon,  leading  from  the  Bald  Hill 
to  the  river,  there  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  small  quartz -vein  hori- 
zontally appearing  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  which,  from  its  relative 
position  to  an  enormous  vertical  quartz -vein  a  few  yards  distant,  seema 
to  have  conveyed  a  large  portion  of  the  auriferous  treasures  of  the 
latter  to  the  creek.  The  rocks  below  it  are  covered  in  some  places 
with  a  thin  coating  of  quartz  until  within  flood  mark.  About  twenty 
yards  below  the  large  vein  seems  to  have  been  cut  across  and  shattered 
into  fragments,  which  are  deposited  lower  down  the  creek.  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr  Davison  in  the  opinion  that  gold  has  been  derived  from 
a  highly  heated  auriferous  fluid,  but  I  think,  upon  mature  reflection,  he 
will  not  deem  it  to  have  been  universally  distributed  in  a  horizontal 
manner. 

In  the  few  remarks  published  in  last  Monday's  '  Empire '  I  had  no 
intention  of  attempting  to  found  a  perfect  theory,  but,  possessing  ideal 
which  I  deemed  might  add  a  drop  to  the  great  ocean  of  truth,  I 
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thoQght  it  adriBable  to  lay  them,  disjointed  as  they  were»  before  the 
public. 

The  Seven  White  Hilla  at  Bendigo  present  an  interesting  subject  of 
study  for  the  geologist.  With  the  exception  of  the  Eagle  Hawk  White 
Hills,  but  which  are  much  smaller,  I  believe  they  are  the  only  drift 
hills  on  Bendigo.  Geologists  seem  at  a  loss  to  conceive  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  causes  which  produced  such  remarkable  exceptions  to  all  the 
other  hiUs  on  Bendigo.  Bendigo  Flat  is  a  large  basin,  draining  a  very 
extensive  tract  of  country.  Immense  floods,  of  which  we  possess  but 
an  imperfect  idea,  have  probably  in  remote  times  rushed  with  fearful 
impetuosity  down  Bendigo  Flat,  receiving  foaming  rivers  from  the 
numerous  gullies  in  their  course.  Ironbark  and  Long  Gullies  take  a 
■harp  turn  and  enter  Bendigo  Flat  opposite  the  Seven  White  Hills.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  the  water  from  those  gullies,  striking  the  main  body 
in  Bendigo  Flat  nearly  at  right  angles,  would  push  the  immense  mass 
of  debris  there  in  motion  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  flat,  where  the 
White  Hills  now  stand — in  fact,  in  every  successive  flood,  adding  to 
their  size,  until  they  attained  the  appearance  they  presented  four  years 
Ago  P  But  I  may  be  asked,  why  are  they  composed  of  rounded  quartz 
pebbles  alone.  The  first,  second,  and  third  White  Hills  are  pretty 
much  so,  with  a  substance  of  a  sandy  appearance,  which  seems  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  a  cement,  intervening  between  the  pebbles.  But 
a  change  is  manifest  after  passing  to  the  third  hill,  for  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  gradually  alter  in  appearance,  till  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh,  at  what  is  termed  the  Epsom  diggings,  quartz  pebbles  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  alluvial  soil  and  decomposed  slate 
and  trap-rock  bear  by  far  the  greatest  preponderance.  The  pebbles 
are  hard,  and  have  every  appearance  of  having  been  rounded  by  the 
action  of  water.  The  gold  is  scaly,  and  has  the  appearance  of  drift 
gold.  Opposite  the  seventh  White  Hill  the  flat  is  narrower  than  above, 
and,  judging  from  its  present  aspect,  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time 
too  narrow  to  convey  away  quickly  the  enormous  volume  of  water 
necessary  to  carry  along  and  deposit  such  colossal  quantities  of  drift  as 
the  White  Hills  seem  composed  of.  Such  a  check  as  I  have  imagined 
would  facilitate  the  deposit  of  the  debris.  The  small  White  Hills  near 
the  lower  part  of  Eagle  Hawk  appear  to  bear  the  same  relative  propor- 
tion in  size  to  it  as  the  Seven  White  Hills  do  to  Bendigo  Flat.  Some 
object  that  the  quartz  is  very  diflerent  from  all  other  quartz  on  Ben- 
digo. Certainly  it  is  now  much  harder,  but  I  doubt  if  it  was  always  so. 
It  is  a  well-known  axiom  that  if  a  stone  remains  in  a  stream  sufficiently 
long  to  be  rounded  in  form,  it  improves  also  greatly  in  hardness.  The 
powerful  attrition  necessary  to  round  every  piece  of  quartz  would 
suffice  to  crush  the  clay  slate  and  trap-rock  of  Bendigo  to  powder — the 
quartz  being  much  heavier  would  probably  first  settle,  and  the  crushed 
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and  decomposed  debris  would  trftyel  further  on  to  the  lower  White 
Hills  and  the  Epsom  diggings.  At  the  Epsom  diggings  I  saw  holes 
sixty  ieet  deep,  out  of  which  there  were  comparatively  few  pebbles.  My 
ideas  respecting  the  probable  causes  of  the  formation  of  the  Bendigo 
'White  Hills  are  purely  speculative,  but,  as  I  have  never  heard  any 
person  venture  a  hint  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  feel  amply  rewarded  if 
any  one  who  has  studied  the  matter  will  oblige  the  public  with  the 
fruits  of  his  observations. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  Mr  Davison  for  his  interesting  communica- 
tions on  a  difficult  subject,  and  am  happy  to  find  our  opinions  coincide 
upon  many  points.  Mr  Davison  possesses  the  merit  of  having 
awakened  public  attention  to  a  very  important  object  of  study  at  the 
present  time.  I  remain.  Sir,  &o.» 

Sydney,  Feb.  19.  A  Ebtibbd  Gold-diogbs. 

The  local  press  had  usually  maintained  a  perfect  silence,  and 
neither  discussed  nor  commented  upon  the  theory  which  I  had 
advanced  as  being  entirely  original,  and  calculated  to  meet  the 
facts  in  nature ;  there  were,  nevertheless,  some  instances  in 
which  the  radical  principles  of  it  were  surreptitiously  adopted 
by  the  journals,  without  •  any  acknowledgment.  A  dishonest 
plagiarism  of  this  kind  is  in  substance  the  italicised  sentence  of 
the  following  extract  from  a  '  Melbourne  Herald,'  dated  in 
1856: 

Obioin  of  Gold. — llie  following  is  the  generally  received  theory  at 
to  the  origin  of  gold  and  other  metals  :  The  whole  surface  of  crust  of 
the  earth  is  in  a  condition  of  crystallisation,  proving  that  previous  to 
its  present  solidity  it  must  have  been  in  a  free  or  hquid  state.  It  was 
at  tnis  liquid  and  gaseous  period  that  all  the  substances,  from  the  most 
dense  to  the  lightest,  arranged  themselves  in  vast  parallel  layers  or 
strata,  according  to  their  specific  gravities.  When  the  cooling  process 
had  sufficiently  advanced,  the  hard  crust  was  broken  up  by  the  shrink- 
ing or  contraction  of  the  interior ;  mountains  wore  formed,  and  all  the 
irregularities  of  violent  disruption  took  place.  Coeval  with  this  shrink- 
ing, fissures  or  huge  cracks  were  made ;  from  this  source  alone  have 
metals  been  brou^t  to  the  surface.  The  amount  of  the  precious,  or 
any  of  the  metals,  is  most  insignificant  to  the  vast  beds  which  exist  in 
the  interior.  In  some  places  the  liquid  quartz,  containing  the  gold^  ran 
over  the  mountain  sides.  From  the  disintegration  or  decomposition  of 
this  quartz,  by  the-  action  of  water  and  the  atmosphere,  the  gold  has 
been  liberated,  forming  our  surface  mines  or  gold-fields.  The  uncertainty 
connected  with  quartz-mining  arises  from  uie  vein  or  fissure  not  being 
of  uniform  depth,  only  those  portions  which  have  extended  to  the  great 
gold  strata  containing  the  metal. 
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The  anonymous  letter  which  closed  the  Fourth  Part  of  this 
volume^  although  in  its  tenor  so  satisfactory  with  respect  to 
the  leading  principles  of  my  theory,  yet  wanted  the  stamp  of 
avowed  approbation  firom  any  one  or  more  scientific  authorities 
upon  whose  opinions  I  could  place  any  value ;  but  while  I  felt 
little  doubt  of  its  having  come  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Clarke,  and  that  it  sincerely  represented  his  own  private 
opinions,  the  following  Review,  which  I  believed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  writer^  wherein  the  Reviewer  criticises 
with  apparent  hostility  what  I  suppose  to  be  his  own  anony- 
mous '  Few  Words  on  the  Origin  of  Gold,'  again  opened  the 
discussion — the  Review,  however,  appeared  in  print  about  the 
date  of  my  seventh  public  letter,  that  is  to  say,  just  before 
the  fridndly  explanations  in  the  last  communication  of  the 
*•  Retired  Gold-digger.** 

The  Gold  Mines  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  Carolina,  and 

OTHER  OF  the  UnITED  StATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Eeview  (From  the  '  Hendd,'  22nd  Feb.  1856). 

SoBVBBT,  Science,  akd  Abt  ;  being  ExtracU  from  the  Note-booh  <(f  a 
Oeoloaist  and  Mining  Engineer.  Bj  FrofesBor  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A., 
F.K.S. 

The  character  assigned  to  this  yolome  in  some  of  the  English  reriewa 
is  not  overrated.  It  is  a  plain,  unpretending,  instmctiTe  work,  b^  an 
intelligent,  highly  eduoateo,  and  aocomplishMl  man  of  soienoey  gifted 
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with  peculiar  powers  of  obsenration,  and  skilled  to  understand 
thoroughly  what  comes  in  his  way.  In  fact,  it  is  the  result  of  the 
meditative  moods  of  a  traveller,  who,  having  well  weighed  what  he  has 
seen  and  heard,  gives  the  residt  of  his  conclusions  for  the  benefit  of  his 
readers,  without  presumption  or  exaggeration.  The  scenes  described 
lie  in  many  lands — France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Algiers,  and  the  United  States  ;  each  furnish  their  quota  of  information 
to  our  traveller,  who  passes  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  order  enu- 
merated. 

Mr  Ansted  being  a  practical  geologist  and  mining  surveyor,  and  the 
objects  of  his  travel  naving  been  connected  with  his  professional  pur- 
suits, much  of  the  volume  partakes  of  the  nature  of  his  studies ;  ana  the 
scenery  and  art  alluded  to  in  his  title-page  are  mere  handmaids  to  his 
science.  He  does  not,  however,  bore  his  readers  with  dry  technicali- 
ties, nor  does  he  intrude  upon  tiiem  with  useless  discussions  on  points 
in  which  they  may  have  but  little  interest.  In  fact,  it  is  to  be  rather 
wondered  at  that  ne  has  not  said  more  upon  some  of  these  topics. 

Our  object  in  venturing  to  introduce  the  book  a  second  tmie  to  our 
readers  is  not  to  review  it  again,  but  to  bring  before  the  Australian 
public  the  author's  views  relating  to  the  manner  in  which  gold  has  been 
found  in  certain  rocks.  At  this  time  there  seems  to  be  a  fever  raging 
on  the  subject  with  a  certain  class  of  persons,  the  least  capable,  perhaps, 
of  coming  to  any  safe  conclusion  upon  it,  simply  because  they  are,  by 
want  of  previous  instruction,  unable  to  appreciate  the  facts  which  thej 
profess  to  have  witnessed.  It  has  been  said  that  miners,  meaning  the 
mere  practical  miners,  whose  hands  are  skilled  to  use  mechanical  con- 
trivances, but  whose  brains  are  not  the  best  stocked  in  the  world,  are 
the  worst  judges  that  could  be  produced  of  the  phenomena  which  they 
come  upon  in  their  subterranean  researches ;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  amateur  scribblers  who  indulge  in  long  diatribes  about 
quartz-veins  and  nuggets  really  know  what  they  are  writing  about. 
For,  before  such  persons  can  have  any  right  to  speculate  as  to  how  gold 
can  have  been  combined  with  quartz,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  whether 
gold  could  have  been  melted,  but  they  ought  to  be  able  to  explain  how 
quartz  could  be  melted  also  in  the  veins  in  which  the  gold  is  occasionally 
found.  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  a  gold-digger  was  found  declaring, 
with  all  the  confidence  of  a  Davy  or  a  Turner,  that  quartz  was  a  mudi 
more  easily  melted  subtance  than  limestone  or  slate,  not  knowing  that 
by  heat  alone  the  reduction  of  quartz  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
in  nature ;  and  another  author,  whose  views  have  been  gained  through 
a  piu'hole  in  one  side  of  Nature's  temple,  was  some  time  ago  denying 
a  fact  put  on  record  by  a  host  of  scientific  observers,  that  gold  is  not 
always  found  in  quartz,  as  in  regular  veins,  but  is  also  disseminated  in 
the  body  of  various  rocks  of  different  formations. 

Now,  on  a  question  of  this  kind  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Profes- 
sor Ansted  ou^ht  to  have  great  weight,  especially  as  he  is  in  no  way 
concerned  with  any  local  views,  or  engaged  in  the  defence  of  or  oppo- 
sition to  any  hasty  generalisations  of  self-sufficient  persons.  We  hope 
therefore,  in  bringing  his  opinions  thus  prominently  forward,  we  shall 
be  serving  the  cause  of  truth,  and  giving  to  some  who  need  it  an  idea 
that  all  things  are  not  necessarily  framed  according  to  their  own  express 
arrangement  with  Nature. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  section  on  America  he  gives  some  inter- 
esting particulars  of  the  Virginia  gold-fields,  from  wmoh  a  few  nsefhl 
hints  may  be  taken. 
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The  rocks  he  deflcribet  on  James  River,  which  is  parallel  with  the 
Blue  Rid^  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  consist  of  schistose  and  auartzy 
bed*,  resting  on  gneissio  and  granitic  rocks,  the  decomposition  or  whicn 
produces  a  rich,  nighly  fermginous  soil.  "  No  doubt,'  says  the  author, 
"  there  exist  in  the  gneiss  considerable  reins  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  gokl  found  in  the  district,  and  at  present  extensively 
mined,  has  been  obtained  from  these  irony,  and  perhaps  quartzy  veins 
in  granitic  rock.  ....  I  saw  abunoant  evidence  on 
the  road-side  that  not  only  had  the  streams  and  river-beds  been  washed 
for  gold,  but  that  a  large  quantity  of  white  quartz-rock  had  been 
omsned.  The  fields  and  roads  abound  with  large  quartz- fra^ents 
resembling  boulders,  and  the  ground  is  everywhere  of  the  brightest 
Vermillion  red. 

"  On  the  Waller  estate  I  found  the  country  consists  of  a  very  hard, 
tough,  homblendic  schist.  Between  this  rock  and  a  fine  granite,  or 
rather  syenite,  which  comes  out  abundantly  at  some  distance,  there 
appears  to  be  a  broken  and  varied  series  of  quartz-veins  and  soft 
broken  schists,  often  highly  micaceous  and  everywhere  deeply  impreg- 
nated with  peroxide  of  iron.  These  sometimes  alternate  witii  veins  of 
highly  pyritouR  grit,  arranged  in  bands  nearly  vertical,  which  are 
parallel  on  the  whole  to  the  strike  of  the  hard  homblendic  schists,  and 
are  also  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  one  another.  Of  these  there  are  on 
the  property  three  distinct  groups  of  bands  and  veins,  all  auriferous, 
and  very  nch  in  cold  in  certain  places.  Washings  were  formerly 
carried  on  successfully  in  a  small  gulley  running  through  the  estate, 
and  on  searching  for  the  veins  whence  the  auriferous  sands  had  been 
removed,  they  were  found  distinctly  marked  close  to  the  surface. 

'*  The  first  vein  seen  in  ascending  from  the  brook  is  known  as  the 
Waller  vein.  It  has  been  much  and  profitably  worked  to  a  depth  of 
about  thirty-five  feet,  when  the  necessity  of  pumping  stopped  opera- 
tions. The  surface  has  been  worked  to  some  distance  near  where  the 
shaft  was  sunk.  At  a  very  short  distance  beyond,  the  Gh>ochland  vein 
is  shown  by  an  open  cutting,  and  is  found  to  be  a  hard  quartz  lode 
cutting  the  Waller  vein  near  the  shaft  where  the  largest  quantity  of 
gold  was  found.  Still  further  up,  towards  the  north-west,  another 
powerful  quartz  lode  shows  itselr  at. the  surface,  but  has  not  been 
opened. 

*'  An  auriferous  vein  has  been  found  in  the  rocks  that  occur  south- 
east of  the  Waller  property  ;  but  this  is  the  last  in  this  direction,  as 
at  present  known ;  ana  there  is  also  one,  and  one  only  hitherto  deter- 
mined, to  the  north-west,  connected  with  the  rocks  of  this  district. 
Some  few  miles  further  west  other  lodes  are  known,  but  they  have 
been  little  worked  in  Fluvanna  county.  Other  veins  at  Tolersville  to 
the  north  seem  to  be  in  rather  different  condition. 

"  The  general  character  of  the  so-called  veins  in  this  part  of  the 
country  is  that  of  irregular  quartzy  bands,  varying  in  thickness  firom 
half  an  inch  to  several  feet,  enclosed  in  a  highly  ferruginous  rotten 
schist,  often  having  large  plates  of  mica  extremely  rotten,  and  passing 
into  a  kind  of  marly  sandstone  of  loose  texture.  Where  the  rock  is  of 
average  quali^,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  in  the  best  veins,  the  work 
may  be  carried  on  with  the  certainty  of  finding  gold  throughout  great 
thickness  of  mineral ;  but  in  other  cases  the  expenses  of  working  are 
apt  to  swallow  up  all  the  profits,  however  large  tLey  may  be,  that  arise 
from  occasional  rich  portions,  whether  in  shoots  or  nests. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  oelieve,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
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mining  diBtriot,  that  the  whole  of  the  so-called  quartz  and  other  yeins 
are  really  nothing  more  than  nearly  parallel  bands  occupying  a  definite 
position,  forming  part  of  the  great  series  of  altered  rocks  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  great  axis  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  and  dipping  at  a  hiffh 
angle  away  nrom  that  chain,  throughout  the  whole  country,  from  tne 
State  of  Maryland  to  the  final  dying  away  of  the  axis  in  Georgia.  To 
say  that  there  are  large  alternating  bands  of  homblendic  rock,  quarts, 
and  schists,  describes  this  series  in  a  general  way.  Lumps  of  gold 
weighing  twenty  ounces  have  been  founa,  and  from  single  nests  gold 
to  me  value  of  from  500/.  to  2,000/.  has  frequently  b«en  extracted. 
Where,  however,  these  richer  portions  are  found,  the  average  of  the 
rock  or  vein  is  generally  not  increased,  and  perhans  the  most  favourable 
conjuncture  is  where  several  bands  or  veins  usually  bearing  gold  come 
near  together,  so  that  two,  three,  or  more  of  them  can  be  worked 
without  inconvenience  from  a  single  shaft.  The  gold  is  either  dissemi- 
nated through  very  frangible  quartz,  spread  in  spangles  on  more  hyaline 
and  harder  quartz,  deposited  m  narrow  crevices  in  soft  blackish  or  red 
irony  sandstone,  disseminated  in  grains  and  small  pepites  in  soft  and 
micaceous  irony  sand,  or  spread  undistinguishably  tnrough  a  mixed 
mass  of  sand,  blue  slate,  pale  yellow  slate  or  schist,  and  hyaline  quartz." 

Here  the  doctrine  of  disseminated  gold  is  maintained  in  its  integrity. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  author's  meaning.  Again,  in  the 
following  extract,  we  have  additional  evidence  : 

"  Betuming  to  Columbia,  and  thence  proceeding  up  the  canal  to 
New  Canton,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  I  found,  after  passing  the  sye- 
nite and  a  considerable  tract  of  schists,  a  distinct  repetition  of  the 
auriferous  rocks,  comprising  highly  ferruginous  sands,  soft  rotten  schists, 
bands  of  (]^uartz,  sometimes  more  than  a  foot  thick,  garnet  schists,  both 
pale  and  high  coloured,  and  other  rocks  that  appear  to  accompany  gold. 
On  inquiry,  I  found  that  gold  had  really.been  obtained  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood to  some  extent,  althoujB;h  it  is  not  now  worked.  There  waa 
hardly  any  noticeable  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  rocks  here  and 
near  Columbia,  and  on  examining  the  dip  it  seemed  that  this  was 
reversed,  so  that,  although  at  first  sight  it  appeared  as  if  there  were 
two  auriferous  belts,  I  am  inclined  to  think  tnat  these  two  may  have 
originally  formed  portions  of  one,  which  has  been  broken,  and  partly 
washed  away,  on  the  thrusting  up  (though  to  low  elevation)  of  the  hard 
syenitio  rocK  now  between  them. 

"  Proceeding  from  New  Canton  to  the  mines  called  Buckingham,  and 
thence  to  the  Booker,  or  Garnett  and  Mosely  mines,  the  road,  running 
south-west,  or  nearly  so,  remains  almost  constantly  on  the  crop  of  the 
{preat  western  auriferous  band.  The  first  mines  are  those  called  Buck- 
mghani  mines,  and  those  of  Mr  Eldridge.  The  ore  in  both  oases  is 
an  auriferous  pyrites,  occurring  in  a  whitish  or  white  schist.  The  vein 
is  worked  at  a  depth  of  00  feet  or  thereabouts,  but  has  been  proved 
to  160,  and  remains  uniform.  It  yields  about  6  dwts.  of  gold  to  the 
ton,  and  some  silver.  Of  this  there  seems  an  indefinite  quantity  ;  and 
from  the  Buckingham  mine  there  were  obtained  about  1,500  ounces  of 
fi;old  in  the  course  of  last  year.  The  expense  of  getting  and  reduc- 
ing is  estimated  at  15s.  per  ton,  but  there  is  much  loss.  About  twenty 
tons  of  ore  per  day  are  crushed  and  amalgamated  on  an  average,  the 
daily  yield  lately  being  130  dwts.  .  ... 

"  The  conditions  under  which  the  gold  is  found  in  the  Gumett  and 
Mosely  mines  are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  instructive. 
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The  Bur^e  here  shows  a  belt  more  ferruginous  than  the  rest  of  the 
country  around,  ranging  north -north-east  and  south-southwest,  and 
dipping  west.  The  actual  breadth  of  this  belt  I  had  no  means  of 
exactly  ascertaining,  but  it  certainly  exceeds  200  jtirds,  and  is  probably 
much  greater.  It  is,  however,  subdivided,  including  distinct  bands  of 
mixed  quartzy  threads  and  rotten  red  and  yellow  or  greenish  schists. 
On  these  repose  bands  of  talcose  or  chloritic  schist,  which  pass  into  an 
imperfect  steatite,  occasionally  used  as  a  firestone  to  line  furnaces.  All 
these  are  on  the  east  or  lower  side  of  the  series.  In  the  middle, 
between  the  two  well-marked  auriferous  bands  which  next  succeed,  is 
a  certain  thickness  of  homblendic  greenstone,  hard,  and  tolerably 
compact.  The  eastern  auriferous  band  has  been  extensively  worked  at 
the  surface,  and  recently  has  been  sunk  upon  to  such  a  depth  that  the 
character  of  the  rock  and  the  circumstances  of  its  auriferous  contents 
are  well  known.  In  this  schist,  at  a  small  depth,  are  a  multitude  of 
quartz  threads,  and  farther  down  these  threads  come  together,  forming 
a  distinct  quartz  band,  often  enclosing  portions  of  the  schist.  The 
gold  disseminated  indifferently  near  the  surface,  amongst  the  quartz, 
rotten  schists,  and  enclosing  walls,  ^dually  collects  together  into 
threads,  usually  ranging  with  the  schistose  portions  within  the  quartz 
band.  The  walls  are  very  distinctly  marked,  and  easily  separated,  and 
are  found  to  be  no  longer  auriferous,  while  the  quartz,  of  which  the 
thickness  amounts  to  10  feet  at  a  depth  of  about  100  feet  from  the 
surface,  seems  to  increase  continually  in  value." 

The  geological  view  is  thus  summed  up  : 

"  The  facts  established  with  regard  to  the  auriferous  accumulations 
in  this  and  others  of  the  gold  mines  of  Virginia  have  a  bearing  not 
only  on  the  practice  of  gold-mining,  but  also  on  the  general  theory  of 
metallic  deposits.  For  the  practice  of  gold-mining  in  any  systematic 
way,  it  is  clearly  important  that  the  geology  of  the  subject  should  be 
known,  for  there  is  nardly  any  department  of  mining  in  which  the 
usual  mode  of  estimating  value,  finding  the  yield  of  a  sample  by  pan* 
ning  or  assay,  is  more  deceptive, — as  indicators  of  gold,  sulphuret  of 
iron,  and  quartz,  have  been  long  known  to  possess  singular  value.  Two 
or  three  kinds  of  slate  or  talcose  schist,  and  a  peculiar  form  of  chlorite, 
are  also  found  to  be  favourable  generally.  Here  also,  as  elsewhere, 
garnets  are  remarkably  constant ;  and  some  other  conditions,  such  as 
uie  vicinity  of  chloritic  and  homblendic  rocks,  and  a  peculiar  state  of 
the  quartz,  are  worthy  of  notice.  With  regard  to  the  theory  of  metal- 
liferous deposits,  the  results  are,  I  think,  not  less  important.  We  have 
here  one  of  the  most  extensive  gold  regions  at  present  known,  reaching 
fh>m  Greorgia  into  Canada,  and  including,  in  the  part  that  I  have 
examined,  two  belts  of  auriferous  rocks  separated  oy  syenite.  The 
gold  occurs  in  the  rock  beyond  all  question ;  and  althougn  occasionally 
to  be  obtained  ftrom  placers  or  diggings,  where  it  has  been  transported 
by  water,  this  is  an  exception  to  the  usual  condition  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  rock  within  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  the  surface  is  in  a 
state  smgularly  different  from  thai  presented  at  the  depth  of  forty  feet 
and  more,  and  this  difference  does  not  admit  of  beimr  explained  by  any 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  kind  of  decomposition.  Tne  enclosing  slates 
and  schists  are  indeed  rotten  and  disintegrated,  the  quartz  broken  and 
weathered,  the  iron  highly  oxidized,  and  the  whole  band  or  vein  readily 
reduced  to  mud.  This,  too,  is  especially  the  case  within  a  small  depth 
from  the  surface.     But  decompoeition  will  hardly  account  for  a  change 
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in  thick,  well-defined  qnarts  bands,  to  small  bat  distinct  threads,  from 
an  indi  or  two  to  a  foot  thick,  perfectly  detached  from  each  other,  and 
imbedded  in  innumerable  thin  flakes  of  coloured  schists.  It  is  another 
point  of  importance,  that  the  appearance  presented  by  the  quarti, 
when  forming  veins  sufficiently  well  marked  to  pass  current  on  a  cursory 
observation,  is  not  the  ^ndition  found  to  prevail  generally,  when  the 
whole  system  of  rocks  is  examined." 

It  is  very  certain,  that  whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  by 
Australian  gold-diggers  as  to  the  improbability  of  gold  having  been 
diffused,  occasionafiy,  through  the  boay  of  certain  rocks,  Mr  Ansted 
does  not  take  part  in  those  opinions  ;  his  statements  are  clear  enoush 
as  to  the  fact,  that  in  Eastern  Vir^ia  at  least,  gold  is  diffused  notomy 
in  Quarts  but  in  other  rocks,  and  m  this  he  agrees  with  numerous  other 
autnors  in  Europe  and  America. 

We  must  beg  the  reader  not  to  conclude  that,  because  we  have 
confined  our  extracts  to  one  particular  subject,  therefore  the  other 
parts  of  this  volume  are  not  equally  worthy  of  notice.  It  would,  we 
may  remark,  be  difficult  to  choose  where  all  appears  equally  deserving 
of  notice,  but  having  a  particular  object  in  view,  we  have  limited  our 
reproduction  of  tiie  author's  sentiments  to  that  object,  one  respecting 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  encourage  the  extension  of  inquiry  in  certain 
quarters. 

Another  letter  which  appeared  at  this  time  seemed  indirectly 
to  comment  on  the  Questions  at  issue  ;  it  was  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  ^  Empire,'  and .  headed  The  Formation  and 
Deposit  of  Gold. 

Sib, — In  your  issue  of  this  morning,  I  observed  a  paragraph  in  refe- 
rence to  the  gold-fields  of  Fingal,  in  Van  Diemen's  land,  wnerein  it  is 
stated  that,  amongst  other  explorations  in  that  vicinity,  shafts  are  beiii||; 
sunk  through  slate  and  quartz,  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  that  it  is 
confidentlv  predicted  liurge  quantities  of  the  precious  metal  will  be 
disoovered,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet  from  the  sur&ce— (or, 
more  or  less,  I  presume). 

Now,  Sir,  the  language  which  the  writer  has  here  employed,  although 
of  a  nature  general  enough  to  those  who  are  inexperienced,  to  others 
who  have  studied  and  practicalljr  weighed  the  subject,  simply  indicates 
the  presence  of  the  primary  schistose  formations ;  but  wncther  tJiote 
formations  be  amalgamated  with  the  quartz  in  detached  nodules  or 
dykes,  is  left  partly  to  conjecture ;  considering,  however,  the  very  few 
instances  of  the  existence  of  this  former  oombiuation  (that  is,  in  force), 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  sinkings  penetrate  the  solid  transmuted 
rock  upon  or  near  to  a  vein  or  veins  of  auriferous  quartz.  Moreover, 
the  reporter  cannot  mean,  by  the  language  be  employs,  that  the  "  slate 
and  quartz  "  consist  of  the  debris  contributed  by  adjacent  strata, 
because  in  no  case,  within  a  gold-bearing  area,  do  such  large  masses  of 
only  two  simple  materials  exist  in  that  form ;  were  such  indeed  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  or  did  I  for  a  moment  suspect  such  to 
come  within  the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  I  should  oe  wasting 
your  time  in  caUing  your  attention  to  the  following  brief  statements. 

In  none  of  my  observations  (and  they  have  been  somewhat  exten- 
sive") either  throughout  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Victoria,  or  New  South 
Wales,  have  I  ever  discovered  one  instance  of  gold  in  situ  at  anj  depth, 
in  any  of  the  metamorphic  rocks ;  it  is  true  that  where  there  is  ezoas- 
sive  cleavage,  or  where  comparatively  deep  and  extended  ihioturei  hare 
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resulted  from  ancient  elemental  action,  the  particles  of  drift  gold 
reposing  near  and  upon  the  surface  of  such  epochs  have  been  precipi- 
tated within,  and  tnence,  through  their  superior  density,  have  ulti- 
mately become  wedged  and  consolidated  with  the  overlying  and  lateral 
portions  of  the  embedding  strata ;  but  those  particles — whether  highly 
oomminated  or  otherwise— have  very  seldom  reached  a  greater  deptli 
than  three  or  four  feet,  and  to  the  most  careless  observer  appear  alto- 
gether of  mechanical  deposition. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  many  conflicting  opinions  on  this  subject, 
and  however  I  may  be  disposed  to  respect  some  of  them,  I  cannot  give 
up  my  own,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  practical  researches  of  five  years, 
through  every  phase  of  gold-mining,  and  in  three  distinct  gold  regions. 

Holdinj^  this  argument,  then,  I  regret  to  believe  that  so  much  mis- 
apprehension prevails  in  any  quarter  as  to  induce  men  to  throw  away 
tneir  time  and  money  in  searching  for  what  (in  this  case)  will  assuredly 
prove  a  myth.  It  is  not  an  impossibility  that  gold  products — the  ela- 
Dorations  of  a  time,  millions  of  years  perhaps  antecedent  to  that  of 
man's  creation — lay  for  ever  concealed  beneath  portions  of  the  trans- 
formed aqueons  sediments,  where  those  sediments  upheaved  from  the 
ocean  have  assumed  compact  and  indurated  shapes  ;  but  as  those  sedi- 
mentary bodies  extend  from  seven  thousand  to  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  feet  in  thickness,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  rather  a 
formidable  bar  to  the  progress  of  the  most  ambitious  explorer ! 

It  was  from  a  want  of  Knowledge  of  these  few  plain  facts  that  so 
many  parties  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  eighteen  months  ago  com- 
menced the  futile  and  e;^ensive  task  of  searching  after  "  second  bot- 
toms *'  in  the  top  crust  of  the  Bendigo  rock  (a  white  and  yellow  semi- 
calcareous  schist,  as  soil  as,  and  resembling,  pipe-clay,  and  inters tra- 
tified  with  hard  bands  of  sand  and  clay  slate).  As  I  stated  before,  and 
at  the  time,  so  did  this  absurd  speculation  result ; — it  was  a  complete 
failure,  the  delusion  being  confirmed  (where  great  depths  were  reached) 
by  the  gradual  approach  of  materials  much  harder  and  more  difficult 
of  removal,  although  of  course  still  homo^^eneous.  Below  the  first 
superficial  fractures  and  breaches  (which  led  to  the  whole  mistake)  no 
auriferous  deposits  ever  were,  or  will  be,  found. 

In  conclusion.  Sir,  although  I  cannot  say  that  during  the  last  few 
years  I  have  been  altogether  idle,  even  in  a  literary  pomt  of  view,  in 
my  endeavour  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  gold  deposits,  I  yet  do  not  on 
the  present  occasion  court  controversy ;  although  I  shall,  with  plea- 
sure, reply  to  any  objection  that  may  be  publicly  taken  to  an^^  or  my 
preceding  observations :  my  only  motive  in  addressing  you  this  letter 
IB,  if  possible,  to  do  a  little  good.,  by  warning  others  of  this  fact — trite 
and  old-fashioned  though  it  pe— how  simple  a  matter  it  is  "  to  throw 
good  money  after  bad."  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Sydney,  March  22nd,  1855.  R.  Croudace  Joflin. 

The  Reviewer's  observations  and  these  other  indirect  remarks 
led  me  to  notice  Professor  Ansted's  opinions  on  gold  in  the 
*  Empire  '  as  follows,  in  an  eighth  public  letter: 

Sib, — I  am  desirous  of  offering  a  few  remarks  upon  Professor  Ansted's 
opinions  respecting  gold  deposits,  as  reviewed  in  the  '  Herald '  on  the 
22nd  ultimo,  the  review  apparently  having  reference  to  some  corre- 
spondence which  appeared  in  your  columns  about  the  same  time. 
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ProfeBsor  Ansted,  whose  high  scientific  attainments  and  practical 
mining  knowledge  entitle  his  observations  to  careful  consideration, 
▼isited  the  gold  districts  in  Virginia  with  especial  reference  to  mining  in 
gold  veins  (being  himself  the  president  of  a  company  which  purchased 
the  patent  of  Berdan*8  auriferous  quartz-crushing  machines),  and  he 
has  consequently  neglected  to  bestow  particular  notice  upon  gold  in 
alluvia ;  while  the  learned  professor,  in  attempting  to  explain  his  mean* 
ing  in  a  pleasing  and  popular  manner,  has  neither  written  with  the 
accuracy  to  be  expected  from  a  scientific  writer,  nor  expressed  himself 
in  terms  familiar  and  intelligible  to  practical  gold-diggers ;  there  ia 
throughout  his  "Notes  **  a  great  want  of  discrimination  between  gold 
as  found  disseminated  through  veinstones,  mixed  amongst  auriferoua 
drift,  and  scattered  in  the  debris  of  rocks  decomposed  in  position. 

The  auriferous  veins  in  Virginia,  it  seems,  are  not  developed  at  the 
surface  in  broad  linear  masses  of  compact  quartz  as  they  mostly  are  in 
Australia  and  California,  but  appear  there  in  a  complicated  system  of 
threads  collecting  downwards  into  larger  quartz  bands,  or,  as  it  might 
be  otherwise  described,  spreading  out  upwards  into  threads  from  larger 
quartz-veins  at  a  small  depth  from  the  earth's  surface,  the  whole  being 
contained  in  a  formation  of  schistose  and  granitic  rocks  ;  to  quote  the 
exact  words — "In  this  schist,  at  a  small  depth,  are  a  multitude  of 
quartz  threads,  and  further  down  these  threads  come  together  forming 
a  distinct  quartz  band,  often  enclosing  portions  of  the  schi8t,^the  gold, 
disseminated  indifferently  near  the  surface  amongst  the  quartz,  rotten 
schists,  and  enclosing  walls,  gradually  collects  together  in  threads,  usually 
ranging  with  the  schistose  portions  mthin  the  quartz  hands, — the  walla 
are  very  distinctly  marked  and  easily  separated,  and  are  found  to  be  no 
longer  auriferous."  The  reviewer  pretends  to  believe  that  that  is  the 
doctrine  of  dissemination  maintained  in  its  integrity !  It  is  cheering 
information  for  the  veinstone  gold-mining  adventurers  in  Australia  to 
see  the  passage  conclude  with  the  positive  affirmation,  that  in  Virginia 
"  the  quartz  bands,  of  which  the  thickness  amounts  to  ten  feet  at  a 
depth  of  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  surface,  seem  to  increase  con- 
tinually in  value.'* 

We  find  the  professor  aflervi  ards  stating  that  "  the  gold  occurs  in 
the  rock  beyond  all  question,*'  but  in  what  rockP  Why  in  the  vein- 
stone,— in  the  quartz  bands  or  veins  enclosed  in  walls  that  are  no  longer 
auriferous.  The  dissemination  of  gold  through  quartzy  and  irony  vein- 
stones is  a  fact  which  no  one  ever  doubted,  but  that  is  a  very  different 
affair  from  an  equal  dissemination  of  gold  through  the  whole  body  of 
massive  granites,  schists,  &c. 

The  reviewer  assures  us  that  the  professor  is  skilled  to  understand 
thoroughly  whatever  comes  in  his  way,  but  beyond  expressing  his  in- 
clination to  a  vague  and  doubtful  belief  (which  further  observation  will 
correct)  that  the  so-called  quartz  and  other  veins  are  in  reality  nothing 
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more  than  nearly  parallel  bands  forming  part  of  a  great  series  ^  trans- 
muted rooks,  the  awfully  intelligent  author  of  the  '  Notes '  has  not 
otherwise  favoured  us  with  any  opinion  concerning  the  original  fonn- 
•tion  of  the  so-called  quartz  bands,  therefore  I  will  not  at  present  intrude 
any  humble  explanation  of  those  particular  yeins  or  bands  when  an 
omniscient  professor  hesitates  to  do  so  after  an  examination  on  the 
■pot.  I  may  excuse  my  presumption  for  ever  having  done  so  in  other 
eases  with  the  apology  of  Hugh  Miller,  who  said  that  he  became  a 
geologist  because  he  could  not  help  it, — the  usually  hidden  wonders  of 
nature  forced  themselves  upon  his  notice  ;  and  so  did  the  phenomena 
of  the  alluvial  gold  deposits  constrain  me  to  consider  their  origin  and 
connection  with  auriferous  quartz-veins. 

A '  Retired  Gt>ld-digger '  (obviously  guided  by  no  mean  scientific  hand) 
leoently,  when  pressed  for  an  opinion  in  reply  to  my  repeated  assertions 
that  molten  gold  had  been  horizontally  distributed  and  the  liquid  metal 
insinuated  in  drops  between  slates,  not  only  admitted  that  such  was 
the  fact,  but  he  added  that  "  Nature  speaks  very  plainly  on  the  subject 
at  the  various  diggings."  Now,  if  nature  speaks  so  very  plainly  on  the 
subject,  how  does  it  happen  that  Professor  Ansted,  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstands everything,  is  entirely  silent  on  the  subject  as  late  as  1854  P 
Since  first  noticing  the  unexpected  physical  fact  at  Wood's  Creek  in 
1849,  subsequent  experience  has  been  confirmatory  of  its  UDiversality, 
and  yet  for  some  time  past  I  have  called  attention  to  its  importance* 
and  found  no  writer,  scientific  or  otherwise,  willing  openly  to  second 
the  bare  fact,  much  less  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  its  consideration  (Mr 
Hargraves  excepted*  who  anticipated  making  some  sensation  in  England 
by  his  approbation  of  it),  until  at  last  a  plain  speaking  gold-digger, 
writing  anonymously,  says  in  effect  (though  otherwise  highly  com- 
plimentary to  me)  after  a  manner  that  reminds  one  of  the  old  tale  of 
Columbus  and  the  egg  again, — **  of  course  it  is  so— that  is  nothing  new 
— ^it  needs  no  savant  to  tell  us  that  obvious  truth — ^nature  speaks  very 
plainly  on  this  subject  at  the  various  diggings."  Simple  as  is  the  truth, 
and  plainly  as  nature  speaks,  the  fact  in  question  has  been  hitherto  un- 
known or  discredited  amongst  men  of  science.  Professor  Ansted  in- 
cluded, though  its  reception  is  fraught  with  vast  scientific  consequences, 
the  extent  of  which  it  is  possible  that  the  retired  digger  has  not  yet 
fully  appreciated.  Let  but  scientific  reasoners  receive  that  truth  with 
confidence,  and  it  immediately  becomes  the  pivot  on  which  all  future 
speculations  will  turn — the  fulcrum  for  moving  a  new  world  of  en- 
quiries. 

And  another  gold-digger,  a  Mr  Joplin,  fully  corroborates  what  I 
have  before  affirmed  respecting  the  absence  of  gold  in  dissemination 
through  the  mass  in  schistose  rocks,  since  he  had  never,  throughout  a 
long  gold-digging  experience  upon  the  gold-fields  of  California  and 
Australia,  in  any  one  instance  discovered  the  metal  in  situ  in  any  of  the 
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metamorphio  rooks,  but  the  partioles  of  drift  gold  whioh  he  found  in- 
Tariabl  J  reposed  in  the  fraotures  upon  the  surface  of  these  strata,  and 
always  appeared  to  the  most  careless  obserrer  "  to  be  altogether  of 
mechanical  deposition  ;*'  meaning  thereby,  I  presume,  that  just  aa  to 
the  most  careless  obsenrer  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  the 
sun  appears  to  revolye  around  the  earth,  since  the  most  untaught  peasant 
can  see  the  apparent  &ct  every  day  with  his  own  eyes,  while  a  little 
reflection  shows  the  inquirer  to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  the  earth  which 
reyolves  around  the  sun  ;  and  still  further  research  conyinces  the  moat 
sceptical  student  that  the  Copemican  system,  as  a  whole,  must  indis- 
putably be  true ;  so  it  is,  he  would  imply,  with  the  gdLd  deposits.  To 
the  most  careless  observer  the  gold  deposits  appear  to  be  altogether  of 
mechanical  deposition  ;  a  little  reflection  and  more  careful  observation 
leads  to  the  belief  in  their  igneous  origin ;  but  more  mature  study  con- 
vinces the  inquirer  that  both  igneous  and  aqueous  agency  are  together 
insufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  g<^  deposits 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  various  other  forces  comprehended  in  the 
general  terms  of  chemistry  and  neUural  philosophy.  Mr  Joplin  is  not 
a  careless  observer,  at  least  he  is  far  in  advance  of  those  professors,  if 
any  such  there  be,  who  would  continue  in  the  present  state  of  enlighten- 
ment to  insist  upon  "  the  doctrine  of  dissemination  in  all  its  integrity. 

*'  Though  gold  is  occasionally  to  be  obtained  from  placers  or  diggings, 
says  Professor  Ansted,  "  where  it  has  been  transported  by  water,  thia 
is  an  exception  to  the  usual  condition  in  this  part  of  the  country." 
Now  everybody  knows  that  in  Australia  and  California  that  condition 
is  not  the  exception,  but  on  the  contrary  a  transportation  of  gold  to  the 
deposits  at  the  diggings  by  some  flood  is  the  rule ;  that  it  really  was 
in  all  cases  origrinally  water,  I  may  say  in  borrowed  language,  "  I  would 
hesitate  long  with  our  present  means  of  information  before  I  could 
imagrine  a  transporting  medium  must  necessarily  be  footer  ** — there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  it  has  often  been  a  fluid  hotter  than  the  tem- 
perature at  which  water  can  exist  under  the  weight  of  a  single  atmo»> 
phere— professors  as  well  as  gold-diggers  generally  assume  that  flood 
to  have  been  water  in  the  first  instance,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  is  the  liquid  agent  of  transportation  most  familiar  to  us ; — we  are  tOQ 
apt  to  forget  that  under  favourable  conditions  nearly  every  substance 
in  nature  may  be  made  to  flow  as  freely  as  an  aqueous  liquid. 

Professor  Ansted  tells  us  that  a  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the 

subject  is  necessary  to  the  practice  of  gold-mining  in  any  systematie 

way,  and  then  he  immediately  proceeds  to  guess  at  random  just  like 

any  other  gold-digging  novice,  during  his  flrst  fortnight's  experienee, 

that  auriferous  quartz-veins  are  in  reality  only  parallel  bands  in  regular 

highly-inclined  layers,  and  like  coal  seams  form  parts  of  large  curves, 

a  conjecture  which  is  so  very  unlikely  that  even  his  admiring  reviewer 

cannot  indorse  the  prepoeterons  supposition. 

P  2 
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The  aeoomplished  profemor,  whom  an  injadiciooi  reviewer  holds  up 
M  an  intellectual  scarecrow,  to  terrify  gold-dif^gers  who  Tcnture  to 
judge  for  themselTes,  relates  that  in  Virginia  the  rocks  which  enclose 
gold  yeins  are  "within  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  the  surface  singularly 
diflferent  from  that  presented  at  the  depth  of  forty  feet  and  more,  and 
this  difference  does  not  admit  of  being  explained  by  any  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  kind  of  decomposition.'*  The  obserration  seems  to  con- 
firm my  previous  suggestion  that  the  auriferous  constants  were  some- 
times transmuted  from  the  surface  by  an  overflowing  heated  flood,  but 
since  the  phenomenon  is  pronounced  to  be  inexplicable  I  must  submit 
to  so  great  an  authority,  yet  I  cannot  avoid  doubting  whether  it  be 
possible  for  any  man  thoroughly  to  understand  whatever  comes  in  his 
way  in  the  gold  districts. 

The  rocks  on  James  Biver  consist  of  schistose  and  quartsy  beds  which 
rest  on  gneissic  and  granitic  rocks.  *'  No  doubt,"  says  Plrofessor  Ansted, 
"  there  exist  in  the  gneiss  considerable  veins  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  gold  found  in  the  district  and  at  present  extensively 
mined  has  been  obtained  from  these  irony  and  periiaps.  quartzy  veins 
in  granitic  rocks."  The  opinion  might  have  been  adopted  in  London 
and  borrowed  from  any  former  writer,  without  the  trouble  of  a  trip  to 
Virginia  to  originate  it  as  far  as  appears  from  any  evidence  adduced  in 
support  of  it ;  with  all  due  deference  it  is  very  donhtful  indeed  that  any 
such  imaginary,  unseen,  unknown,  auriferous  vein  ever  existed  through- 
out the  gneiss,  which  have  (as  is  apparently  implied)  been  ground  down 
and  deposited  again  in  beds  amongst  metamorphosed  strata  of  ancient 
geological  age  to  form  the  nearly  vertical  bands  or  veins  at  present 
extensively  mined  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  fundamental  facts  upon  which  any  opinion  respecting  gold  ought 
to  be  founded  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  flying  visits  of  professors, 
who  frequently  repair  to  the  gold  fields  only  to  find  confirmation  of 
the  creations  of  their  own  fancy ;  the  bases  of  induction  must  be  wrung 
from  nature  by  diligent  and  protracted  efforts.  A  hurried  ride  through 
the  gold  districts  to  discover  from  what  rocks  the  metal  has  been  me- 
chanically released,  when  "  nature  speaks  so  very  plainly  "  that  it  has 
flowed  over  and  been  insinuated  in  a  melted  state,  seems  to  be  misdi' 
rected  labour.  The  flattened  character  of  alluvial  gold  in  slates  is  a 
world-wide  phenomenon  and  not  a  local  exception  ;  the  grains  in  many 
cases  having  parallel  flat  sides,  and  at  other  times  being  of  wedgelike 
contour,  with  the  sharp  angle  downwards,  and  the  thicker  part  exposed 
just  as  if  a  small  quantity  of  melted  metal  had  been  poured  into  the 
gaping  cracks  ; — not  unfrequently  alluvial  grsins  have  ragged  surfaces 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  abrasion,  as  at  the  Wentworth  gold- 
field.  Slate  gold  generally,  and  other  large  grained  alluvial  gold,  exists 
in  shapes  corresponding  with  the  character  of  the  underlying  bedding 
rock,  the  conformable  configuration  of  the  metal  not  being  in  every 
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oaM  equally  obrioiu,  yet  inTaiiably  in  some  degree  traceable,  and  thia 
fact  is  a  reality  affording  a  valuable  basis  for  induction  widely  different 
from  the  merely  conjectured  existence  of  gold,  generally  diffused  in  a 
state  of  inrisibility,  upon  which  assumption  ingenious  speculators  have 
fabricated  its  imaginary  slow  growth  by  means  of  electric  forces,  and 
thence  others  have  strained  their  powers  to  account  for  its  release  by 
mechanical  agencies.  Professor  Ansted  cleverly  complicates  the  ques- 
tion still  further  by  surmising  that  the  existing  anriferoutf  bands  or 
veins  were  first  mechanically  deposited,  and  then  transmuted  to  their 
present  condition,  the  Materials  being  derived,  he  conjectures,  from 
still  older  gold  veins  in  gneiss,  when  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  latter  gold  veins  ever  bad  any  existence  at  all ! 

But  in  taking  so  much  freedom  with  the  opinions  of  the  intelligent 
author  of  the  '  Notebook  of  a  Geologist,*  let  us  be  careful  not  to  con- 
found his  sentiments  with  those  of  his  worshipping  reviewer,  for, 
probably,  when  Professor  Ansted  first  saw  the  gold  mines,  he  exclaimed, 
with  deep  humility,  "  Alas,  that  the  best-informed  men  know  so  little 
about  gold !  The  least  I  can  do  is  unpretendingly  to  record  my  first 
impressions.'*  But  his  imprudent  reviewer,  delighting  in  exaggeration, 
plots  mischief  in  this  fashion — "  Now,  I  will  assume  that  this  learned 
professor  understands  everything,  so  I  will  just  perplex  the  rude  and 
illiterate  diggers  with  what  he  says  about  gold."  Thus  a  few  extracts 
from  a  really  instructive  little  book  are  unwisely,  and  perhaps  ironi- 
cally praised,  and  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  whole  is  brought 
prominently  forward  for  gold  diggers  to  laugh  at. 

When  deep-thinking  professors,  who  thoroughly  understand  every- 
thing except  the  origin  of  the  natural  gold  deposits,  at  length  find,  like 
aboriginals  searching  for  stray  horses  on  a  wrong  trail,  that  in  seeking 
an  explanation  they  have  got  bewildered  amidst  a  complication  of  errors, 
and  begin  to  discover  the  necessity  of  retracing  their  steps,  in  order  to 
recover  the  proper  tracks  at  a  new  point  of  departure,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  gold  diggers  to  lend  their  special  aid  towards  putting  them 
right  again  ;  and  I  submit  the  proposition  that  alluvial  gold  is  thepra^ 
duct  qf  a  lava  or  trappean  overflow  as  the  point  whence  renewed 
inquiries  ought  to  commence.  That  some  portion  of  the  mixed  trap  or 
lava  was  perishable  is  an  assumption  less  speculative  than  to  suppose 
that  the  existing  solid  remnants  at  the  gold-fields  comprise  all  the  pro- 
ducts synchronously  upheaved.  Whether  a  relatively  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  gold  overflowed  or  remained  in  quartz  veins  to  be  degraded 
by  explosion,  aqueous  abrasion,  slow  decay,  or  other  mode  of  disinte- 
gration, seems  to  me  of  less  consequence  than  the  principle  involved  in 
the  foregoing  proposition. 

The  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke  long  ago  declared  that  the  geological  rela- 
tions of  gold  indicated  a  trappean  origin,  and  suggested  that  steam 
might  have  conveyed  the    auriferouB    matter  upwards.      Sir  John 
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Henehel,  a  rery  high  aathority,  Tiews  the  matter  of  roloanio  entptioas 
ID  general  as  being  at  the  time  of  their  upheaval  oompoted  of  mixed 
auseet  of  lava  and  water  in  a  state  i^  ignition  forced  up  through  cracka 
in  the  earth's  surface  produced  by  contraction  in  cooling  "  to  such  a 
height  that  the  water  can  become  steam  when  up  comes  a  jet  of  mixed 
steam  and  lava."  If  we  accept  that  explanation  of  the  general  nature 
of  Toloanio  action,  and  assume  those  agents  to  have  been  the  media  of 
eonyeying  gold  to  the  surfaee,  it  follows  that  what  some  hare  face- 
tiously called  the  romantic  notions  of  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke»  about 
the  formation  of  gold  by  volcanic  action  and  steam,  were  unfaltering 
ateps  in  a  right  direction,  on  a  path  where  previous  leaders  had  gone 
astray  and  misled  their  too  credulous  followers. 

It  appears  from  a  late  publication  in  England  that  a  blundering  Not- 
tingham editor,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  meaning  of  Mr  Hargraves 
respecting  the  gold  formations,  lost  himself  in  a  sad  confusion  of  crude 
ideas ;  but  since  the  same  ill-informed  individual  darelessly  issues  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods  in  stating  that  Mr  Hargraves  was  a  flockowner 
near  Melbourne,  whose  sheep  would  have  been  worth  a  vast  sum  had 
he  not  sold  them  to  go  to  California,  though  it  is  well  known  in  the  colony 
that  Mr  Hargraves  never  was  a  sheep  proprietor,  nor  in  any  way 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  sheep  farming,  nor  ever  settled  near  Mel- 
bourne, the  reader  must  unavoidably  entertain  a  contemptible  opinion 
of  the  intelligence  and  veracity  of  the  editor  of  the  Nottingham  news- 
paper. There  is  no  knowing  what  nonsense  such  neophytes  may  make 
out  when  they  begin  to  speculate  upon  the  origin  of  gold.  I  expect 
that  we  shall  yet  see  the  best  publication  on  the  subject  proceed  from 
New  South  Wales.  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Sydney,  30th  March,  1855.  Simpson  Davison. 

To  my  next  preceding  letter  the  following  anonymous  reply 
was  given  in  an  address  to  the  Editor  of  the  '  Empire,'  which, 
had  It  been  duly  signed  with  the  name  of  the  supposed  author, 
would  have  been  as  desirable  a /inafe  as  I  could  possibly  have 
wished  for,  and  as  it  is  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  an  honest 
expression  of  the  writer's  sentiments,  who  veils  but  thinly  his 
identity  with  a  previous  correspondent  under  a  new  signature, 
in  thus  finally  expressing  himself  on  Alluvial  Gold  De- 
posits. 

Sib,— Mr  Davison,  in  some  recent  strictures  on  Professor  Ansted 
and  his  Eeviewer,  states,  in  passing,  that  his  published  views  relative 
to  alluvial  gold  deposits  have  gone  unchallenged  In  so  far  as  this 
regards  the  diggers,  one  can  scarcely  wonder  that,  as  a  class,  they 
should  be  uninterested  in  a  purely  scientific  argument,  and  unable  to 
comprehend  it;  but  that  a  theory  so  beautiful  and  comprehensive 
should  have  elicited  no  attention  from  those  who  might  be  supposed 
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qualified  to  jadge  of  its  merits,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  macli  surprise. 
Perhaps,  here  also,  the  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance, 
that  while  the  digger  is  too  ezdosiTelj  practical  in  his  habits,  the 
geologist  is  too  purely  scientific ;  and  the  two,  who  can  so  advantage- 
onsly  compare  notes  with  each  other,  are  seldom  united  in  the  same 
person. 

For  my  own  psrt,  if  I  renture  to  record  my  conviction  that  Mr 
Davison  has  stated  and  proved  the  first  great  fact  in  connection  with 
the  deposition  of  gold,  namely,  its  precipitation  from  a  volcanic  fluid, 
and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  soluble  portion  of  the  lava,  it  is 
not  that  I  am  able  to  criticise  or  confirm  his  theory  in  minute  particu- 
lars, but  because  that  theory,  and  no  other,  meets  all  the  prominent 
facts  of  the  case. 

Nature,  indeed,  speaks  very  unequivocally  on  the  subject,  as  far  as 
regards  the  general  fact  that  gold  has  moulded  itself  to  the  form  of  the 
bottom,  or  bed  rock,  and  most  men  working  on  the  diggings  have,  in  a 
vague  way,  adopted  views  in  accordance  with  it.  But  other  and  even 
more  striking  circumstances — as  the  almost  invariable  association  of 
alluvial  gold  (when  in  abundance),  with  a  pipe-clay  or  "  soft  bottom,** 
— and  its  occurrence  in  veins  or  continuous  lines  of  deposits,  are  in  no- 
wise explicable  by  the  ordinary  notion  of  volcanic  agency,  but  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  operation  of  forces  more  regular  and  uniform  than 
this  may  be  supposed  to  have  been. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  declare  for  the  meohanical  release 
of  gold  from  the  rook,  and  its  transportation  in  the  metallic  form,  by 
means  of  water,  and  who  exemplify  in  the  working  of  their  sluices  the 
gravitation  of  the  larger  masses,  and  the  more  superficial  distribution 
of  smaller  particles,  fail  likewise  in  accounting  for  the  regular  lines  of 
deposits  which  characterise  all  rich  localities,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
various  impossibilities  involved  in  the  supposition. 

A  priori,  then,  there  is  a  necessity  to  infer  some  other  than  igneous 
or  aqueous  aglncy,  and  a  reference  to  chemical  forces  would  be  almost 
imperative,  even  if  Mr  Davison  had  not  rendered  their  operation  so 
intelligible  as  he  has  done  in  the  sketch  of  his  former  letter. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Tuena  Creek,  April  12, 1855.  A  Wobkiko  Mikbb. 


IP  art  5iflb- 
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The  following  correspondence,  though  not  in  chronological 
sequence,  may  be  here  introduced  in  further  confirmation  of 
the  soundness  of  what  I  have  advanced  against  the  doctrine  of 
equable  dissemination  of  gold  in  granites.     The  first  letter, 

Eublished  in  the  '  Herald,'  explains  the  circumstances  which 
id  to  it: 

GEANITE  GOLD  ON  THE  ROCKY  EIVER. 

Sib, — The  enclosed  account  from  a  thoroughly  practical  miner  of  the 
gold-diggings  on  the  Bocky  Hiver,  in  New  England,  ||  so  pregnant 
with  interest  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  whether  in  the 
gain-seeking  sense,  in  which  it  may  be  mostly  viewed  by  operative 
diggers,  or  as  a  purely  speculative  inquiry,  that  I  take  the  liberty 
(although  without  any  express  permission  to  do  so)  of  forwarding  the 
communication  to  you  for  publication. 

The  writer,  Mr  Lawrence  Potts,  formed  one  of  a  party  with  Mr 
Hargraves,  myself,  and  other  persons  from  this  colony,  in  California, 
in  1849,  and  was  then  elected  jointly  with  me  to  prospect  on  behalf  of 
the  temporary  association  which  we  there  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
gold-mining.  No  man  ever  pursued  his  calling  with  greater  persever- 
ance and  diligence  than  did  my  companion  Mr  Potts,  and  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Tuolumne  and  Stanislaus  Bivers  we  prospected  together  through 
many  toilsome  and  wearisome  days.    For  some  time  past  I  had  lost 
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sight  of  Mr  Potts,  until  lately  I  observed  it  stated  in  your  columns 
that  one  of  this  name  was  connected  with  a  gold  prospecting  association 
on  the  Hocky  E.iver,  who  had  been  there  resident  for  some  years,  and 
who  was  highly  respected  by  all  the  digging  community  in  that  quarter. 

The  Eocky  Eiver  is  one  of  those  localities  where  alluvial  gold  is 
most  abundantly  found  upon  a  granite  bedding  rock,  and  in  which  an 
obviously  existing  connection  of  the  precious  metal  with  the  granite 
masses  beneath  has  afforded  much  matter  for  philosophical  speculation 
in  the  oflBcial  reports  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke. 

The  readers  of  your  journal  are  aware  that  a  few  years  ago  Sir  B. 
Murchison,  upon  the  alleged  authority  of  the  Hev.  Mr  Clarke,  solemnly 
informed  the  several  learned  bodies  of  which  he  is  so  distingaished  a 
member,  and  the  public  generally,  that  in  Australia  gold  is  found 
equally  diffused  in  visible  grains  through  the  granite  itself!  On  read- 
ing the  paragraph  relating  to  Mr  Potts,  I  thought  that  his  long  experi- 
ence among  the  granites  in  New  England  would  be  good  authority  on 
the  subject,  and  I  immediately  addressed  several  inquiries  to  him, 
dwelling  especially  upon  this  one  question — Has  gold  ever,  in  any 
exceptional  cases,  been  found  by  yourself  or  acquaintances,  equally 
diffused  in  grains  through  the  mass  in  granite  P    The  reply  is  before  you. 

Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  Sir  E  Murchison  for  having  pro- 
pounded or  advocated  certain  hypotheses  concerning  the  position  of 
gold-bearing  rocks  in  physical  geography,  but  little  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  his  crude  conjectures,  when  they  are  regarded  from  a  geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  point  of  view.  Mr  Potts  is  a  thorough-going 
gold-miner  of  nine  years'  experience,  and  in  my  opinion  his  modeit 
remarks  possess  more  intrinsic  value,  are  more  reliable  in  fact,  and 
justly  entitled  to  greater  weight  than  all  which  that  illustrious  savant 
has  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  gold  in  its  stony  matrices,  and  the 
relation  of  these  to  the  free  gold  grains  in  placer  deposits. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Sydney,  3rd  June,  1858.  Simpson  Davison. 

Annexed  is  the  letter  above  referred  to,  which  bears  date  Eockj 
Eiver,  27th  May,  and  is  addressed  to  Mr  S.  Davison,  who  has  obli- 
gingly placed  it  at  our  disposal. — [Ed] 

My  dear  Sir, — I  received  your  favour  of  the  15th  instant,  on 
Tuesday  last,  which,  being  the  day  of  our  committee  meeting,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  to  a  large  number  of  miners  present.  No  one 
could  state  an  instance  of  having  found  gold  in  the  solid  granite, 
though  they  have  in  quartz- threads  intersecting  it.  The  custom  in 
these  diggings  is  to  chip  the  bed-rock  to  a  depth,  seldom  exceeding  one 
inch,  though  generally  only  one-half.  The  drift  is  composed  of  quartz- 
pebbles,  and  white  or  red  sand,  through  which  are  thm  veins  of  heavy 
black  sand ;  with  pipeclay  (white  and  red),  and  ironstone  above. 

In  my  own  experience  on  the  Tuolumne,  in  California,  I  have  known 
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one  foot  of  rotten  granite  pay  well  for  washing,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  soft  and  greasy,  and  could  be  spitted  out;  it  failed  to  pay 
when  we  came  to  the  hard  rock.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  tnat 
'granite  is  not  a  matrix.  If  it  is,  why  should  we  not  have  heard  of  some 
Beam  paying  for  crushing? 

I  never  £und  gold  without  the  presence  of  ouartz,  though  I  hare 
oertainly  found  quartz  without  gold,  though,  perhaps,  I  did  not  look  in 
the  li^ht  place. 

I  mtended  sending  a  sample  of  stone  we  call  white  rock  (for 
want  of  a  better  definition ),  containing  a  small  quantity  of  gold,  got 
immediately  aboye  the  bed-rock,  in  the  drift,  at  the  depth  of  seventy 
feet.  The  same  rock,  when  cropping  out  of  the  surface,  as  at  Mounts 
Jones  and  Welch,  and  Sydney  Fiat,  is  a  good  indication  of  gold.  I 
believe  the  gold  on  this  sample  is  only  washed,  as  I  have  failed  in 
finding  but  on  the  surface  ;  I  will  endeavour  to  find  it,  and  forward  by 
next  mail.  I  wish  you  had  time,  before  your  departure  for  England, 
to  pay  these  diggings  a  visit,  where  I  should  have  pleasure  in  making 
you  welcome ;  you  would  find  much  to  interest  you. 

Hoping  you  will  have  a  pleasant  passage,  and  thanking  you  for  your 
kind  expressions  of  feeling  towards  myself,  I  remain,  Sic., 

Lawbbnce  Potts. 

Just  previously  to  writing  the  foregoing  letter,  I  had 
discovered  on  reference  to  the  year  1853,  not  only  a  state- 
ment of  the  interpretation  which  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  had 
put  upon  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke's  numerous  assertions  of  alluvial 
gold  being  derived  from  a  granite  matrue^  but  also  the  denial 
of  a  reviewer  in  the  colony,  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  had  ever 
meant  to  state  that  gold  is  sometimes  diffused  through  the 

Sanite  itself ;  so  that  this  alleged  authority  in  confirmation  of 
e  suggestion  of  Humboldt,  that  '^  gold  is  sometimes  dissemi- 
nated m  an  almost  imperceptible  manner  in  the  mass  itself  of 
the  granite  rocks,  without  the  ramification  or  interlacing  of 
any  small  veins,"  had,  if  this  denial  were  the  truth,  never  been 
the  intended  meaning  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  ;  it  appeared 
then  that  the  alleged  fact  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  had  originated  in  a  misreading 
or  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed 
in  the  official  reports.  The  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  being  a  contri- 
butor to  the  local  press,  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the 
annexed  Review,  in  which  the  explanation  appears,  the  article 
may  probably  have  proceeded  from  himself. 

Eeview  {From  the '  Sydney  Herald,*  2Mh  Dec.  1853.) 

Addbbss  to  the  Annivebsabt  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Geooba- 
PHiCAL  Society.  London,  23rd  May,  1863.  By  Sir  R.  Murchison, 
G.C.St  S.,  D  C.L.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  Academies  of 
St.  Petersburf^,  Berhn,  Copenhagen,  and  Corr.  Inst,  of  France,  Ac., 
President. 

We  are  induced  to  notice  this  publication,  in  consequence  of  the  desire 
of  the  author  that  it  should  be  noticed,  as  we  infer  from  the  fiust  that 
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MTenl  copies  hare  been  sent  to  various  parties  in  the  colony,  inclading 
onrselves  among  the  number;  and  because  it  contains  a  notice  of 
the  gold  and  geographical  exploration  of  Australia.  Sir  £>.  Murchison 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  untiring  philosophers  of 
the  age,  whose  early  life  as  a  soldier  induced  habits  of  order  and 
enterprise,  which  have  been  matured  by  constant  exercise  in  the 
field  of  geological  research ;  and  added  to  this,  his  natural  quickness 
and  capability  of  seizing,  at  a  glance,  the  general  featiu'es  of  a  problem, 
have  rendered  his  reputation  as  brilliant  as  any  one  in  the  present 
century. 

But,  like  many  men  of  inferior  talents,  he  is  somewhat  jealous  of  that 
reputation,  and  hence  during  the  late  excitement  respecting  the  gold 
of  Australia,  he  has  exhibited  himself  far  more  touchy  upon  some 
points  than  might  have  been  expected  of  him.  We  understand,  from 
the  motion  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  on  the  13th  instant,  he  has  made 
request  to  the  Grovemment,  to  have  some  early  conjectures  of  his, 
respecting  the  future  wealth  of  this  colony,  put  on  record  in  the 
colonial  archives.  To  this  we  see  no  objection  whatever,  it  is  his  due, 
and  we  wish  all  honour  to  be  done  to  him ;  and  we  shall  be  happy  if 
what  a  man  of  distinguished  scientific  character  in  England  calls  his 
"  lucky  guess,*'  be  set  down  to  a  far  higher  order  of  intuition.  There  has 
been,  as  our  readers  know,  a  good  deaf  of  controversy  upon  the  question 
of  priority  as  to  the  guesses  or  intuitions ;  but  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  made  to  deny  to  Sir 
Roderick  what  he  can  justly  claim  upon  undoubted  evidence,  and  we 
are  quite  sure  no  one  has  endeavoured  to  rob  him  of  a  single  laurel. 
His  name  stands  far  too  high  for  any  attempt  of  the  kind  to  succeed, 
even  if  there  were  folly  enough  in  any  man  to  aim  at  it.  And  if  Sir 
B.  thinks,  that  hitherto  his  fame  has  not  been  sufficiently  extended  in 
Australia,  we  hope  he  will  see,  by  this  notice  of  his  Address,  that  we 
are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  would  willingly  contract  it.  Bat 
common  justice  to  the  Press  of  this  colony  leads  us  to  state  that  there 
has  been  exaggeration  in  England  as  to  the  effect  of  his  announcements 
of  gold  in  Australia,  on  the  mind  of  the  public  here,  for  there  never 
was,  aa  is  well  known,  any  "excitement"  at  all  about  it;  and  though 
Mr  Smith  did  state  that  he  was  induced  to  look  for  gold  on  the 
strength  of  the  announcement,  and  yet,  though  when  pressed  to  state 
where  the  gold  was  found,  he  did  not  or  could  not  tell;  yet  both 
Mr  Clarke,  who  has  some  claims  of  older  date  that  are  established, 
and  Mr  Hargraves,  who  taught  the  colonists  to  wash  for  gold,  and 
first  succeeded  in  creating  excitement,  have  each  declared  Uiat  they 
owe  nothing  to  Sir  Bodenck,  either  in  one  way  or  the  other.  It  has 
been  long  settled  that,  whatever  be  the  merits  of  these  three  gentlemen, 
they  are.  at  any  rate,  independent  of  each  other.  And  now  to  our 
proper  business,  which  is  to  set  before  our  readers  the  intelligent 
remarks  made  by  Sir  Boderick,  in  his  Anniversary  Address  to  the 
Geographers  of  Great  Britain. 

Australia, — Its  Qold — Its  Oeographical  ExplorcUion. 

"The   golden  shower  which  has  been  distributed  over  our  great 
Australian  colonies,  has  been   realized    to  an   extent   beyond 
imaginable  former  estimate ;    for  no  one  could  have  afctemj 
predict  the  quantity  of  auriferous  wealth  of  any  ^ven  fpots 
plored  regions,  though  a  geologist  like  myself,  anticipatiiig  ' 
Btractore,  in  1844»  that  gdd  would  be  foimd  in  then*- 
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early  as  1846,  that  specimens  of  the  precious  metal  had  even  then  been 
detected. 

*'  The  coincidence  of  mineral  structure  which  I  pointed  out  between 
the  eastern  watershed  of  Australia,  as  described  by  Strzelecki,  and  the 
Ural  Mountains,  which  I  had  examined,  is  now  seen  to  be  accompanied 
by  other  phenomena  common  to  the  two  chains,  to  which  it  is  well  to 
adyert.  The  Ural  Mountains  are  notably  auriferous  on  the  eastern  or 
Siberian  side  only ;  and,  as  far  as  suryeys  haye  gone,  it  would  appear 
tiiat  one  flank  only  of  the  Australian  watershed  exhibits  rich  accumu- 
lations of  gold  debris ;  but  in  this  case,  it  is  the  western,  or  interior 
side  of  the  range.  It  is,  howeyer,  to  be  obseryed,  that  in  his  recent 
exploration  of  yast  tracts  along  the  southern  frontiers  of  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  where  they  unite  with  the  proyince  of  Victoria,  as 
described  in  the  reports  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Sey.  W.  B.  Clarke  has  shown  that,  whilst  no  copious  deposits  of 
large-grained  gold  (with  a  partial  exception  near  Araluen)  haye  been 
found  on  the  banks  of  those  riyers  whicli  flow  to  the  east  or  south,  yet, 
still  that  in  many  localities,  and  oyer  a  yery  wide  area,  fine-grained 
ffold  is  disseminated  through  the  alluyia.  But  still  the  fact  remains, 
uiat  it  is  only  on  the  interior  flank  of  the  watershed  that  the  great 
prizes  baye  been  found.  Such  are  the  tracts  of  Victoria,  whether 
around  Mount  Alexander  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Loddon,  which 
flows  into  the  Murray,  or  the  Oyen  Diggings  to  the  north-west :  such 
are  the  rich  accumulations  along  the  feeders  of  the  Macc[uarie,  to  the 
west  of  Bathurst ;  those  near  W  eliington,  as  described  in  a  report  of 
the  Suryeyor-General,  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  and  numerous  fresh  auri- 
ferous spots  noticed  by  Mr  Stutchbury,  in  his  successiye  mineral 
reports ;  such  again  are  the  numerous  creeks  which  supply  the  head 
waters  of  the  Peel  Riyer.  At  the  source  of  the  west-flowing  Peel 
Biyer,  the  Hanging  Rock  of  the  colonists  is  an  eruptiye  boss,  like  the 
Katch  Kaner  of  the  Ural,  from  which  yarious  fissures  and  chasms  are 
said  to  radiate,  in  minor  streams  meander  through  slaty  and  quartzoae 
rocks,  which  haye  been  the  chief  sources  of  the  gold  ore.  In  like 
manner,  Mr  Stutchbury  deiscribes  numerous  protrusionaT  of  granitic, 
syenitic,  and  other  igneous  rocks,  through  metamorphosed  ^rata  of 
schist,  sandstone,  and  limestone  of  the  paleozoic  age,  around  Wel- 
lington and  in  the  affluents  of  the  Macquarie.  Noticing  the  same 
Seneral  cause  and  efiect  in  the  loftier  southern  Alps  of  this  chain, 
[r  Clarke  goes  still  further  in  his  cflbrt  to  discriminate  a  succession 
of  igneous  pnenomena.  showing  (if  I  read  his  reports  aright)  that  the 
gold  is  sometimes  difiused,  though  in  minute  quantities,  through  the 
granite  itself.  The  same  author  has  also  discoyered  traces  of  quick- 
silver and  tin." 

We  haye  no  intention  to  comment  upon  this  yery  interesting  and 
lucid  address,  further  than  to  state  that,  on  reference  to  Mr  Clarke's 
reports  (to  which  the  author  refers),  we  fiud  that  gentleman  does  not 
state  that  "  gold  is  sometimes  difiused,  though  in  miuute  quantities, 
through  the  granite  itself/'  but,  if  we  read  his  reports  aright,  that 

C'd  is  abundantly  diffused  in  granite  throughout  Australia ;  and  he 
shown  in  some  of  his  late  reports,  that  auriferous  granite  also 
exists  on  other  eastern  waters  besides  those  of  Araluen.  We  must  leaye 
that,  and  any  other  points  worthy  of  discussion,  to  another  tribunal ; 
but,  with  the  facts  oefore  us,  and  the  continual  reports  of  our  corre- 
spondents from  the  granite  gold-fields  of  the  Oyens,  Araluen,  Rocky 
Riyer,  &o.,  with  whicn  our  columns  haye  teemed,  we  think  the  great 
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English  G^eologist  has  not  given  full  weight  to  the  great  point  in  which 
Australia  differs  from  his  own  particular  Ural. 

To  my  next  preceding  letter  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  replied  in 
a  public  communication,  signed  with  his  own  proper  name^ 
from  which  it  is  apparent  that  the  review  just  quoted  was  not 
then  present  to  his  memory.  Neither  does  he  seem  therein 
clearly  to  realize  the  meaning  that  '^  equable  diffusion  of  visible 
gold  as  an  integral  part  relates  to  granites  said  to  be  auriferous 
when  not  interlaced  with  small  veins  of  quartZj^  to  which 
subject  my  sixth  public  letter  is  chiefly  addressed.  Much 
of  the  present  reply  relates  to  invisible  gold,  and  is  therefore 
an  ignoratio  ffenchi,  and  foreign  to  the  question.  The  liev. 
Mr  Clarke  thus  wrote  to  the  *  Herald,*  concerning  Gold  in 
Gbanite. 

Sib, — It  is  a  very  lon^  time  since  I  have  written  anything  on  the 
subject  of  gold  in  Australia,  but  I  have  received  a  refresher  and  most 
awake.  In  jour  impression  of  the  7th  instant,  is  a  letter  from  Mr 
Simpson  Davison,  on  the  subject  of  gold  in  granite,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  to  him  from  Mr  Potts,  late  of  California,  and  now  of  the  Rocky 
Biver. 

By  "  granite,"  I  find  Mr  D.  means  "  solid  granite,"  "  hard  granite," 
and  granite  in  "  mass."  It  is  therefore  said  by  Mr  Davison  that  Sir 
£  Murchison  solemnly  informed  the  world  that  I  had  authorised  him 
to  state  that  '*  in  Australia  gold  was  found  equally  diffused  in  visible 
grains  through  such  granite  itself." 

On  looking  over  what  Sir  Boderick  has  really  said  respecting  me,  in 
print,  I  can  find  only  this  passage,  which  seems  to  bear  upon  Mr 
Davison's  reference.    It  is  in  '  Sduria,'  p.  452. 

**  Whilst  the  most  prolific  sources  seem  to  have  been  the  quartzose 
veinstones  which  traverse  the  older  slates,  we  are  further  instructed, 
that  in  Australia,  as  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  there  are  tracts  wherein 
gold  is  diffused  in  small  and  almost  invisible  particles  through  the  body 
of  certain  aranitic  rocks,  especially  those  (according  to  Mr  Clarke) 
which  are  bornblendic  or  syenitic' 

This  is  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  which  I  am  pledged. 

Now,  when  Sir  Boderick  wrote  this  passage,  he  had  read  only  those 
of  my  reports  which  relate  to  the  country  south  of  Sydney,  in  which 
the  gold-nelds  of  Araluen,  Mitta  Mitta,  Snowy  Biver,  and  other  Alpine 
regions  are  described.  I  have,  therefore,  carefully  searched  those 
reports,  to  see  if,  by  any  chance,  I  had  left;  unguarded  by  what  is  said 
any  opinion  on  the  question  mooted  by  Mr  Davison. 

I  now  oonfidently  challenge  any  individual  to  point  out  a  single 
statement  which  aJmrms  that  ''in  solid  granite,'*  "  bard  granite,"  or 
the  "  mass  in  granite,"  gold  is  "  equally  aiffused,'*  as  Mr  Davison  has 
it,  **  in  visible  grains." 

The  trouble  1  took  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  of  the  case  led  me  to  a 
conclusion  not  of  that  kind,  but  of  another  kind,  viz.,  that  it  is  in 
"  decomposed,"  "  disintegrated,"  **  transmuted,"  •'  bornblendic  granite," 
alone,  that  gold  does  so  occur  in  Australia.  And  I  stated  clearly  enough, 
that  such  granite  is  nearly  aUied  to  talcose  roch,  which  all  through  the 
United  States  is  the  matrix  of  gold,  wherever  gold  occurs. 
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The  absence  of  each  granite,  so  far  as  I  believe,  is  one  reason  why  in 
Tasmania  the  supplies  of  gold  mnst  be  limited ;  the  ffranites  which  I 
saw  there  being  of  a  different  character  from  that  of  the  grey  horn- 
Uendic  and  syenitic  granites  of  the  Bocky  Riyer,  Araluen,  £c. 

If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  reprint  the  following  remarks  on  this 
subject  from  my  report  of  2l8t  October,  1851,  your  readers  will  per- 
ceiye  that  I  have  only  stated  in  other  words  wnat  both  Mr  Danson 
and  Mr  Potts  confirm,  that  gold  is  found  in  **  rotten  granite,'*  in  "  soft 
granite,"  or  what  I  call  "  disintegrated"  granite,  as  well  as  "  modified** 
and  "  transmuted"  granite. 

[The  extracts  from  the  Report  of  this  date  are  in  Appendix  D.] 

I  have  mentioned,  moreover,  gold  in  **  aranittc  detritus  ^^  at  Warri, 
on  the  Shoalhaven,  in  my  report  of  10th  November,  1851  ;  and  in  my 
report  of  24th  December,  18ol,  I  say :  "Near  Mitta  Mitta,  and  creeks 
on  the  left  bank,  gold  is  very  abundant  in  the  decomposed  and  deeom^ 
poHng granitic  detritus"  I  mention,  also,  that  in  tne  Alps  I  found 
gold  generally  "  connected  with  granite  of  some  kind,"  and  **  its  occur- 
rence in  granitic  rocks  of  a  certain  class."  Further,  I  explained  that 
the  '*  habitat  of  the  gold  was  a  peculiar  species  of  granite  approajching 
the  talcose  rock  of  America,^ 

At  Mount  Elrington  I  produced  a  lump  of  similargranite,  which  was 
taken  from  a  hole  dug  in  Major's  Creek ;  and  Mr  Margraves,  who  wa& 
there  at  the  time,  doubting  my  statement  that  it  was  auriferous,  broke 
up  the  lump  by  my  desire,  over  a  prospecting  pan,  with  a  hammer,  and 
the  gold  fell  out  So  was  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Mitta  Mitta;  the  gold 
fell^ut  of  the  soft  sranite  when  struck  by  a  hammer.  I  sent  a  speci- 
men of  this  to  the  Government  at  the  time.  I  found  it  ly in^  unnoticed 
in  1853,  and  the  same  specimen  was  exhibited  in  my  collection  in  Paris 
in  1855. 

There  were  a  few  other  remarks  in  subsequent  reports,  in  which  I 
have  spoken  of  gold  as  directly  traceable  to  the  existence  of  granite,  as 
lying  upon  it,  and  mixed  with  fragments  of  the  detritus  of  jpranite. 

It  is  from  these  statements,  and  no  other,  that  Sir  Sodenck  Murchi- 
son  compared  what  I  described  here,  and  what  he  had  found  in  the 
Ural :  and  therefore,  as  what  I  stated  is  confirmed  by  Mr  Davison  and 
Mr  Potts,  I  do  not  see  what  end  is  to  be  gained  by  calling  in  question 
the  statements  against  which  Mr  D.  excepts. 

But  as  Mr  D.*s  venue\%  the  Bocky  River,  it  will  be  well  to  see  whether 
I  am  in  fault  in  my  subsequent  reports  on  the  Northern  Oold-fields. 

In  my  report  of  14th  February,  1853,  I  said  :  "  Gold  in  this  part  of 
New  England  is  most  abundantly  found  where  granite  has  been  disturbed 
and  overjlowed  by  homblendic  trap**  (Surely  this  is  well  established 
by  the  fate  researches  about  the  Socky  Eiver.)  I  speak,  therein,  of 
gold  and  granite,  "  under  certain  conditions**  as  more  general  than  any 
other  association,  instancing  Mitta  Mitta,  the  Ovens,  Moamba,  &c. 
But,  as  if  shutting  out  "  all  controversy,**  I  have  defined  my  opinion  in 
these  words,  words  confirmed  by  what  Mr  Potts  himself  says,  of  gold 
on  the  *'  surface  of  granite;** — "  I  think  in  that  portion  of  the  granite 
which  was  once,  or  is  now,  in  contact  with  trap  of  some  kind,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  surfaces  of  the  granite,  or  at  the  outer  portions  of  the  forma- 
tion, in  contact  with  some  other  formation.'* 

The  whole  of  my  speculations  come  to  this ;  and  the  whole  of  my 
attemots  to  explain  gold  in  granite  are  resolved  into  the  deduction, 
that  whatever  gold  may  have  been  elaborated  in  granite  must  have  been 
in  the  superficial  portion  at  the  outside  uf  the  original  masses* 
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Theae  are  my  words — "  Now,  what  has  occurred  in  the  Aralnen 
gold-field  and  on  the  Mitta  Mitta  (in  both  of  which  localities  I  sepa- 
rated gold  from  granite  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer)  has  occurred  on  we 
£ocky  Eiver. 

"  In  one  of  the  workings  I  pointed  out  to  the  gold- washers  a  deeom^ 
paaing  Jlaky  covering  from  a  large  drifted  mass  of  granite,  with  par- 
ticles of  gold  visibly  apparent  to  the  naked  eye,  ana  this  could  not 
have  been  washed  into  it.  It  was  there,  because  the  granite  in  which 
it  was  found  contained  it  before  the  boulder  had  been  rolled  down  from 
above.  It  belonged  to  a  mass  which,  in  all  probability,  had  been  at 
the  outside  of  the  granite  formation. 

"  Some  of  these  having  been  denuded^  as  we  have  seen  already,  and 
much  disintegrated  and  decayed,  the  heavy  gems  and  the  heavier  gold 
have  been  left  in  the  ji^^nitic  sand,  and  in  the  scaly  soft  surfaces  of 
still  decomposing  drifted  blocks  of  granite,  now  filling  the  creeks  and 
river  beds,  and  which  once  belonged  to  the  upper  and  outer  portion  of 
the  granite  masses." 

After  this,  I  have  gone  on  to  speculate  as  to  the  probable  abundaooe 
of  gold  in  the  other  similar  granite  tracts  of  New  England,  and  may  I 
not  venture  to  ask — was  I  deceived  P  Have  not  all  my  indications 
been  proved  true  to  the  letter  P  Does  not  the  Uralla  itself— does  not 
^e  Glen  Elgin  gold-field — does  not  even  Boono  Boono  shew  tliat  my 
views  were  correct  P 

It  is  certainly  some  satisfaction  to  me,  that  not  one  statement  I  have 
made  to  the  Government  has  been  proved  fallacious  thus  far ;  and 
that  day  by  day,  and  by  the  strongest  concurrences,  there  has  been, 
during  five  or  six  years,  a  continuous  verification  of  my  reports.  I 
take  Mr  Davison's  and  Mr  Potts's  letters  as  confirmatory  of  what  I 
have  deduced  not  alone  from  observation,  but  by  in<nictioa  from 
acknowledged  principles. 

And  I  now  repeat  that  the  future  of  this  colony,  as  relates  to  its 
production  of  sold  from  tracts  of  granitic  formation,  will  be  infinitely 
expanded ;  and  that  wherever  a  soft  surface  of  homblendic  granite  can 
be  found,  or  where  such  surface  can  be  worked,  gold  will  and  must  be 
obtained. 

And  having  said  this,  I  will  explain  how  gold  has  been  held  in  such 
outer  surfaces  of  granite  originally,  not  as  Mr  Davison  puts  it,  "  equally 
diffused,  in  vitihle  grains, '  but  held  in  sulphuret  of  iron — in  iron 
pyrites — from  which  the  whole  of  the  gold  in  some  countries  is  pro- 
cured. The  decomposed  granite  holding  gold  is  ^eneraliy  ferruginous. 
This  is  occasioned  by  the  decomposition  of  the  iron  ;  and  I  will  add 
here,  with  a  celebrated  geologist,  that  there  is  a  question  of  infinitely 
more  difficulty,  and  equally  striking  with  that  of  the  association  of 
gold  and  granite — viz.,  the  association  of  sulphur  with  granites  and 
connected  metamorphio  formations. 

I  will  go  further,  and  say,  that  before  any  person  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  gold  in  portions  of  granite  below  even  the  present  surfaoee, 
he  should  ascertain  by  distinct  examination  whether  it  may  not  exist. 
Gold  has  been  provea  recently  to  exist  in  all  metals ;  and  we  know  it  is 
universally  found  not  only  in  such  portions  of  granite  as  we  have  con- 
sidered, but  in  other  formations,  and,  to  use  Sir  Charles  Lyell^s  words, 
in  all.  It  is  elaborated  by  vegetable  growth  in  soils  where  there  are 
no  pretended  geological  indications :  it  is  found  occasionally  in  rain 
water ;  it  may,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary,  exist  m  the  air, 
vaporized  and  afloat,  as  reguline. 
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My  yiew  of  its  occurrence  cTen  id  quartz^  which  is  allowed  bj  your 
correBpondent  to  be  a  matrix  (and  what  is  quartz  but  a  constituent  of 
granite? — and  what  are  the  threads  Mr  Potts  speaks  of  but  segrega- 
tions of  silica P)  owing  to  the  action  of  steam,  is  confirmed  by  a  recent 
determination  of  Mr  Sorby  (which  you  have  published  an  account  of 
in  Monday's  '  Herald'),  who  says,  that  all  crystals  of  quartz  and  granite 
contain  innumerable  cells,  charged  with  water — and  that,  therefore, 
hypogene  rocks  are  not  simply  igneous  but  aaueo-igneous^  and  formed 
by  pressure  under  the  ocean.  This  he  nas  dfetermined  by  the 
microscope. 

With  revelations  of  this  kind  coming  to  light,  it  is  wasting  time  to 
dogmatise  on  the  observations  of  those  who  can  scarcely  know  what 
they  see  with  the  natural  eye  alone,  or  on  speculations  which,  however 
honoured  to-day,  may  to-morrow  be  consigned  to  eternal  oblivion. 

I  cannot  resist  quoting  here  a  passage  from  a  work  published  in 
Petersburg  and  Paris  in  1856,  by  a  member  of  several  Imperial  socie- 
ties, which  will  show  that  my  views  respecting  tJie  formation  of  gold  in 
▼eins  by  the  aid  of  vapour  or  steam  are  commending  themselves  to 
others,  and  it  is  with  this  object  only  that  I  quote  it : 

'*  Gold  and  silver  were  formed  by  the  action  of  fire,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
by  the  igneous  way." 

"  Gold  and  silver  penetrated  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  traversing 
cracks  and  crevices,  under  the  form  of  vapours.  ...  If,  then,  the 
formation  of  gold  and  silver  was  accomplished  by  subterranean  igni- 
tion, it  is  evioeut  that  the  two  bodies  passed  through  all  the  beds  by 
the  cracks  and  crevices  resulting  from  the  action  of  igneous  substances 
darted  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and,  moreover,  that  the  metals 
presented  themselves  originally  under  the  form  of  vapors  or  gas,  or  in 
general  in  the  liquid  state.  It  is  easily  comprehended  from  this,  that 
those  auriferous  and  argentiferous  vapors  rising  through  these  fissures, 
ought  to  be  deposited  in  crystals.  It  is  thus  that  these  vapora,  in  tra- 
versing the  rocks  or  minerals,  which  tliey  meet  in  their  passage,  and  in 
union  with  them,  formed  the  ores  and  veins  which  we  now  see.  It  is 
for  the  same  reason  that  gold  and  silver  cannot  form  enormous  masses 
like  granite  and  the  other  meifi\%y —Translations  from  a  work  •*  On 
Oold  and  Silver,**  by  Narces  Tarassensko,  Otveschkof,  Petersburg. 

Let  all  gold-seekers  bear  in  mind  that  no  portion  of  the  orininal  sur- 
face  of  any  exposed  formation  is  now  in  existence.  They  will  then  see, 
that,  though  gold  is  not  now  traceable  in  any  but  the  superficial  decom- 
posing ferruginous  jfortions  of  granite,  ages  ago,  what  is  now  consi- 
deredf  alluvial,  when  formed  on  granite,  may  once  have  been  formed  in 
the  still  higher  but  now  totally  disintegrated  or  destroyed  surfaces  of 
granite  ;  and  therolbre,  **  gold  'in  granite  " — or  gold  from  granite,  is 
not  a  misnomer,  nor  a  mere  formula  of  speculative  ttieory.  The  £ocky 
River  (Uralla)  has  proved  this — viz.,  that  the  gold,  however  it  got 
thither,  lying  on  the  top  of  the  granite,  and  (as  Mr  Potts  admits,  as  in 
California)  in  the  superficial  portion,  ia  now  covered  jiot  only  by  depo- 
sits of  other  matter,  but  agam  by  an  overflow  of  hard  basaltic  lava,  as 
in  Victoria  in  some  cases  one  hundred  feet  thick,  through  which  the 
gold  is  reached.  Such  gold  is  venerable  from  age :  for  if  alluvial,  it 
belongs  not  to  the  alluvia  of  this  epoch. 

Hereafter,  perhaps,  we  may  find  gold  still  lower,  though  not  perhaps 
equally  diffused  in  granitic  rocks ;  but  except  in  sulphuret  ol  iron  I 
have  not  found  it  in  hard  granitic  rocks.  Yet  I  consider  it  would  be 
rash  to  conclude  hastily  uiat,  because  a  thing  has  not  been  scon  to 
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exist,  it  will  never  be  seen  ;  and  if  the  statements  of  Hopkins  are  cor* 
rect,  what  is  to  prevent  such  discovery  being  yet  made  P 

It  may  serve  as  an  amusing  pendant  to  this  long  discussion  if  I 
mention  that,  from  the  f act g  I^ave  stated  in  my  reports,  a  gentleman 
who  read  them  in  the  British  Museum,  and,  giving  me  more  credit 
than  some  of  my  friends,  has,  on  the  strength  of  my  description  of 
gunpowder  gold  (the  gold  which  is  nearly  universally  found  when  in 
connection  with  granite,  and  is  different  to  all  other  gold),  invented  a 
peculiar  machine  for  the  washing  and  separation  of  such  gold  ;  and  he 
proposes  shortly  to  set  it  in  action  in  this  colony.  It  is  not  impossible, 
therefore,  that  we  may  know  more  hereafter  than  we  do  now  respect- 
ing the  possible  and  probable  alliance  of  gold  and  flpranite. 

In  the  meantime  it  may  be  well  for  those  who  deny  the  existence  of 
"  gold  in  granite  "  in  Australia,  to  weigh  well  the  following  examples 
of  such  an  existence  in  other  countries,  as  related  by  other  observers 
and  geologists.  But  I  again  remark,  that  all  granites  are  not  in  the 
category:  it  is  only  in  decomposed  homblendic,  syenitic,  trappean 
granite,  that  it  has  thus  been  found  at  present  in  Australia. 

(1.)  "  In  my  own  experience  on  thexuolumne,  in  California,^'  says 
Mr  Potts,  "  I  have  known  one  foot  <^  rotten  granite  pay  well  for  wash- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  it  was  sofx  and  greasy,  and  could  be  spitted 
•nU*'— Letter  in  *  Herald,'  June  7,  1858. 

r2.)  **  The  rocks  in  which  the  gold  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Siberia 
is  found  are  very  variable  in  their  nature,  including  granites,  metamor- 
phosed schists,  and  other  igneous  and  altered  rocks.  -^Ansted^s  *  Oold- 
seeker's  Manual,^  p.  9. 

(3.)  In  Brazil,  "  the  rock,  where  exposed,  appears  to  be  primitive 
granite,  inclining  to  gneiss,  with  a  portion  of  hornblende,  and  firequentlj 
mica.  The  soil  is  red,  and  renuirkably  ferruginous,  in  manj  places  ap- 
parently of  great  depth.  The  gold  lies,  for  the  most  part,  m  a  stratom 
of  rounded  pebbles  and  gravel  called  cascalhao,  immediately  incumbent 
on  the  solid  rock-" — Id.,  p.  11. 

(4.)  "  It  is,  however,  derived  from  the  granitic:  and  gneissic  rooks, 
and  particularly  from  those  veins  of  quartz  which  run  through  them." 
— Id.,  p.  59. 

(5.)  "  The  gold  of  commerce  is  obtained  chiefly  f¥om  sands  and  gravel 
produced  from  dimntegration  of  the  parent  roci  on  the  spat,  or  trans- 
ported by  water  from  districts  where  much  gold  is  dissemmated.**— -J(2., 
p.  51. 

(6.)  The  Caldieros,  or  those  parts  in  the  body  of  the  mountains 
where  the  metal  exists  in  large  masses,  and  almost  pure,  are  of  two 
kinds ;  those  in  solid  granite  rock  seem  to  be  chambers,  whither  the 
menstruum  which  held  in  solution  the  precious  ore  has  tended, — where 
it  has  rested  and  deposited  the  metal  with  which  it  was  saturated.** — 
•  Luccock  on  Brazil*  1808-1818. 

(7.)  "  In  the  well-known  and  imnortant  mines  of  Berezovsk,  near 
Ekaterinburg,  granite  dykes  or  banas  in  talcose  schists  and  clay-slates 
contain  the  gola  particles." — Ansted,  p.  53. 

(8.)  "  These  mines  (Berezovsky  are  interesting,  as  offering  the  only 
subterranean  shafts  by  which  gold  is  extracted  from  the  parent  rock. 
The  chief  fundamental  rocks  are  talcose,  ohloritic  schists  and  daj 
slates,  like  those  which  prevail  around  Ekaterinburg,  and  these  have 
been  cut  through  by  parallel  bands  of  felspathic  rock  called  *  heresiiej 
which  M.  Rose  considers  to  be  a  decomposed  granite,  a  continuation,  in 
fact,  of  the  granites  of  the  Shartash  Lake  and  Ekaterinburg.  The 
band  of  beresite,  which  bears,  in  truth,  the  aspect  of  a  YnetaDiferoos 
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lode,  trends  (tarn  north  to  soath,  and  contains  within  it  many  yeins  of 
quartz,  in  which  the  gold  oocnrs.*' — MurchisorCs  Russia  and  the  Ural, 

p.  477. 

[This  is  a  similar  case  to  that  mentioned  by  Mr  Potts,  of  quartz 
threads  intersecting  granite.] 

(9.)  "  I  know  of  no  primary  rocks  of  the  above  composition  of  quartz 
and  felspar,  and  the  ftiahh,  ftrruginous  ^raniteSt  ^oitJi  bright  yellow 
tnica,  but  what  contain  gold. — Evan  Hopkins's  Oeology  and  TerrestHul 
Magnetism,  p.  55. 

(10.)  "  This  metal  is  never  found  mineralised  in  nature,  but  enclosed 
t^mmonly  in  iron  pyrites,  and  frequently  alloyed  with  other  metals.  .  . 
All  the  ferrugirums  and  finable  granites,  containing  yellow  mica  and 
pale  yellow  quartz,  which  are  subject  to  disintegrate  info  spherical 
masses,  produce  gold  in  grains  during  the  change.  The  aurjfirous 
erant^  Dordering  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  those  situate  m  the 
mterior  of  the  Americas,  which  I  have  minutely  examined,  show  this 
effect  in  a  striking  manner.  The  internal  crystalline  character  of  the 
auri/h'otis  aranite  changes  as  it  approaches  the  surface  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  gradation  into  a  hind  qf  globular  structure,  like  a  coarse 
eonglomerate.^ — Id.,  p.  63. 

(II.)  "  By  bruising  and  washing  the  most  compact  quartz  in  the 
auriferous  granites  and  porphyries,  we  detect  gold  in  an  impalpable 
state  of  dissemination,  forming,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  compound,  like 
the  salt  of  the  sea ;  but  it  is  m  the  small  fissures  only  or  in  the  vacui- 
ties of  the  oxidating  crusts  that  we  find  the  mmular  or  massive  gold 
formed  b^  the  process  of  crystallisation,  which  is  constantly  going  on 
in  the  moist  rooKS." — Id.,  p.  52. 

(12.)  *'  G}old  is  sometimes  found  in  gneiss,  granite,  and  porphyry. 
It  is  oflen  contained  in  pyrites.  By  decomposition  it  stains  the  rock 
with  iron  rust." —  Vide  Article  Oold  and  Mineralogy,  p.  649. 

(13.)  "  Mr  Clarke  leaves  no  doubt  that  we  ma^  find  gold  in  differ- 
ent granitic  rocks,  which  in  Australia,  as  well  as  m  other  regions,  pre- 
sent extremely  various  mineralogical  characters.  He  has  recognised, 
for  example,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eiver  Mitta  Mitta,  that  the  gold  is 
dissemitaated  in  a  variety  of  decomposed  granite,  which  approaches 
nearly  the  auriferous  talcose  rocks  of  California." 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  other  numerous  examples  of  the  position  of 
eold,  ei^er  in  granite  or  in  schists,  crystallised  with  orthose,  which  are 
decompositions  of  granitic  rocks.  I  will  content  myself  with  mentioning 
here  tne  deposits  of  gold  which  are  known  in  the  Alps  of  France  and 
Piedmont.  I  will  remark,  moreover,  that  even  in  Brazil,  granite  is 
often  the  rock  which  holds  the  gold." — Translation  from  Delesse,  Gise^ 
ment  et  Exploration  de  I  Or  en  Australie.     Paris,  1853. 

I  have  now,  I  hope,  said  and  quoted  enough  to  save  me  from  any 
charge  of  misleading  Sir  E.  Murchison,  or  of  inducing  him  to  "  solemnly 
mMinform  the  learned  societies  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  the  pub- 
lic generally,"  by  proving  that  1  have  said  no  more  than,  and  not  so 
much  as,  some  others,  geologists,  mineralogists,  chemists,  and  phy^o- 
logists,  have  confirmed — ana  what  even,  when  regarded  with  strictness, 
both  Mr  Potts  and  Mr  Davison  also  confirm. 

14.  The  subject  is  one  of  so  much  interest,  that  I  have  entered  more 
fully  into  it  than  either  my  leisure  or  your  space  would  otherwise  justify ; 
but,  in  the  hope  that  good  may  accrue  to  some  from  such  an  illustra- 
tion not,  perhaps,  fully  considered  before,  I  have  intruded  to  this 
extent  on  yo^  forbearance.  Believe  me,  &o., 

W.  B.  Claekb. 
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The  necessity  of  employing  A  theory,  in  order  to  describe 
facts,  could  hardly  be  better  exemplified  than  in  the  preceding 
observations  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke,  on  the  existence  of  gold 
in  a  granite  matrix.  With  all  due  respect  I  cannot  concede 
that  when  formerly  using  so  often  in  official  reports  the  expres- 
sion '^  granite  matrix,"  in  contradistinction  to  quartz  matrix,  the 
Rev.  Ml'  Clarke  meant  nothing  more  by  the  term  than  drift 
granite,  decomposed  granite,  granitic  detritus,  and  the  decom- 
posing flaky  covering  of  granite;  for  none  of  these  enumera- 
tions are,  in  fact,  true  granite,  but  only  the  loose  remains  of 
granite  which  since  decomposition  may  have  possibly  admitted 
loreira  substances  to  intermix  mechanically  with  them  ;  neither 
could  the  term  matrix  apply  to  the  molten  condition  of  granite. 
My  own  examinations  oi  the  auriferous  granites  in  California 
were  made  before  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke's  official  reports  were 
published;  and  the  question  of  equable  difiusion  discussed  in 
advance  of  the  explorations  which  the  reports  describe.  The 
writer  of  them,  judging  from  primd  facie  evidence,  was  then 
prepossessed  with  precisely  the  same  views  on  the  subject  as  Sir 
K.  Murchison  evidently  was  at  the  date  of  the  address  which  the 
reviewer  criticises.  That  great  changes  in  opinion  did  occur 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  as  colonial  explorations  progressed,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  passage,  which  possibly  refers  to 
this  very  question.  In  an  omciai  report,  dated  on  the  24th 
November,  1852,  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  observes  that:  ** Geolo- 
gists at  home  have  considered  we  can,  in  Austndia,  know 
nothing  right  but  what  we  glean  from  them.  But  it  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  Australia  to  know  that  Australia  itself  is  likely 
to  throw  considerable  light  upon  questions,  as  it  appears,  imper- 
fectly understood  at  home.  I  cannot  but  confess  that  some  of 
the  dicta  of  science  as  held  in  Europe,  respecting  gold,  how- 
ever accurate  in  general  may  be  the  deductions  from  &ct8 
exhibited  in  Europe,  are  gradually  becoming  modified  in  my 
estimation  of  their  value  as  I  extend  my  investigations  in 
Australia."  It  may  be  contrary  to  professional  etiquette  and 
altogether  infra  dig.  for  a  man  of  science  to  confess  adherence 
to  any  theory  origmating  only  with  j>ractical  gold-miners,  who 
are  not  included  witfiin  the  pale  of  scientinc  privilege,  but 
has  conviction  been  on  that  account  the  less  obviously  brought 
home  to  the  mind  of  the  geological  authority  appealed  to,  since 
his  late  extensive  examinations  have  supplied  him  with  more 
abundant  data  ?  Although  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  seems  unwilling 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  having  ever  attached  the  same 
meaning  of  equable  diffiision  of  gold  in  grains  to  the  expres- 

Q  2 
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sion  of  granite  matrix — as  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  clearly  did 
lately,  and  as  my  friend  Mr  Rudder  certainly  did  formerly, 
during  our  examinations  in  California — it  is  now  only  the  more 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  has  in  reality  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusions  with  myself  as  to  the  actual  &cts. 
Granites  are  admitted  to  be  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  and  the 
small  veins  or  threads  of  gold-bearing  quartz  in  granite  are  no 
doubt  segregations  of  silica  which  have,  as  I  infer,  been 
derived  from  molten  granite  during  the  process  of  cooling, 
while  the  segregations  appear  to  have  occurred  chiefly  on  the 
top  surfaces  and  resulted  in  nearly  vertical  small  veinstones  of 
quartz,  as  w^  as  in  a  larger  volume  of  molten  matter  which 
overflowed  the  more  viscous  mass.  Although  silica  is  no  doubt 
a  constituent  part  of  all  granites,  massive  granite  does  not, 
according  to  my  experience,  contain  within  itself  visible  gold, 
except  in  the  linear  segregations  of  silica,  which  are  more 
commonly  called  quartz-veins  when  large,  or  quartz-threads 
when  the  veinstones  are  more  diminutive.  The  universally 
small  size  of  granite  gold  grains  and  the  occurrence  of  the  gold- 
bearing  silica  in  threads  m  granite,  very  clearly  indicate,  I 
think,  that  the  auriferous  segregations  have  been  less  decided, 
when  visible  as  veinstones  vntfiin  or  as  surface  gold  upon 
granites  than  when  the  segregated  matter  has  rolled  over  a 
slaty  floor  or  been  arrested  withm  the  white  quartz- veins  which 
penetrate  through  walls  of  slate.  It  is  amusing,  after  all  the 
pains  I  took  in  California  to  satisfy  myself  on  the  question  of 
**  gold  grains  equably  difiused  in  granite,"  and  after  reading 
the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke's  elaborate  reports  wherein  gold  is  so  often 
described  as  having  been  derived  from  a  granite  matrix,  and 
after  understanding,  with  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  with  Mr 
Rudder,  that  this  expression  meant  visible  gold  in  granite  when 
not  intersected  by  any  small  veinstones  containing  visible  gold — to 
find  now,  on  explanation,  that  such  an  interpretation  is  all  a 
mistake  and  never  was  intended  by  the  author  of  the  Reports. 

Mr  Hargraves,  at  my  suggestion,  has  in  a  book  since  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  gold  washed  out  by  him  near  Braid- 
wood,  on  the  occasion  just  related,  had  only  been  cemented 
accidentally  to  granite,  and  ought  not  to  be  considered  an  in- 
tegral part  of  it. 

Mr  Evan  Hopkins's  observations  on  granites  have  led  him 
to  conclude  in  effect  that  visible  gold  grains  are  not  contained 
wiViin  eitfier  the  solid  granite  or  the  spherical  masses^  but  the 
metal  he  imagines  has  only  been  brought  from  an  invisible 
state  of  diffusion  into  palpable  grains  outside  of  them  during 
slow  decay.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  process  by 
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which  Mr  Hopkins  suggests  that  the  gold  grains  resting  upon 
granites  have  been  produced,  the  testimony  as  to  the  existing 
physical  conditions  is  altogether  against  the  doctrine  of 
*' equable  diffusion  of  gold  in  grains  through  the  mass  in 
granites."  Mr  Sorby's  microscopic  observations  are  also  far 
from  having  determined  that  the  gold-bearing  granites  have 
been  formed  by  pressure  under  the  ocean. 

The  uselessness  of  wasting  time  on  speculations  which,  how- 
ever honoured  to-day,  may  to-morrow  be  consigned  to  obli- 
vion, may  be  very  true  indeed  as  regards  speculations  which 
aim  at  no  practical  end;  but  when  I  reflect  that,  by  consigning 
to  oblivion  the  eqrtable'dissemination  doctrine  and  the  abraaian" 
of-qaartz  kypolheaU^  and  that,  upon  my  own  observations  made 
in  nature,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  moulding  of  allu- 
vial gold  upon  slates  in  California,  and  the  non-existence  of 
gold  in  dissemination,  were  facts  deserving  of  a  good  deal  of 
speculation ;  and  when  I  remember  that,  upon  the  evidence 
which  I  had  collected  on  these  questions^  I  required  Mr  Har- 
graves  to  examine  the  slates  and  granite  rocks^  which  I  had 
seen  previously  in  Australia,  and  by  a  written  letter  with  verbal 
directions  given  for  that  purpose,  instructed  him  that  if  gold 
should  in  Australia  be  so  found  moulded  upon  the  slates,  and 
in  a  subordinate  degree  upon  granites,  that  nc  should  then  ex 
uno  disce  omnes — at  once  pronounce  that  the  interior  of  Aus^ 
tralia  comprised  a  large  gold-bearing  area,  and  that  by  Htm 
means  the  placer  deposits  in  Australia  were  in  truth  first  dis- 
covered through  Mr  Hargraves, — ^I  can  congratulate  myself,  at 
any  rate,  that  my  own  speculations  have  not  been  a  useless 
wa'sting  of  time,  L  hav/been  Mowed  by  the  most  unportaat 
practical  consequences. 

Where  talcose  rock  is  said  to  be  '*the  matrix  of  gold  in 
America,"  the  expression  is  probably  only  intended  to  imply 
that  there  the  massive  talcose  rocks,  like  the  auriferous  gramtes 
in  Australia,  enclose  veinstones  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  or  it 
may  be  that  the  assertion  is  only  one  of  those  mistaken  infe- 
rences upon  which  I  have  dwelt  at  so  much  length  in  the 
sixth  public  letter,  that  the  argument  need  not  be  here  repeated ; 
several  other  passages  also  just  quoted  firom  previous  writers 
are  not  now  admissive  proofs,  but  merely  recitations  of  mis- 
taken inferences  which  have  not  been  repeated  by  l^eir  authors 
on  re-examination  of  the  rocks  since  an  explanation  of  the  fal- 
lacy has  been  offered. 

Mr  Hopkins's  approbation  of  the  hypothesis,  that  invisible 
golden  atoms  in  an  impalpable  state  oi  dissemination  in  gra- 
nites (Sir  Charles  Lyell  suggests — ^in  all  rocks  whatever)  con- 
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stitutc,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  compound  like  salt  in  the  sea, 
and  that  in  the  oxydising  crusts^  granular  and  inassiTC  gold  is 
formed  by  a  process  of  crystallization  which  is  now  constantly 
going  OD   in  the  fissures  and  vacuiucs,  calls  to   memory  the 
similar  speculations  in  which  I  indulged  in  Califbmiay  more 
especially  with  reference    to    slates    than    to    granites, — ^my 
former  inquiries  being  founded  upon  the  fact  of  the  adaptation 
in  shape  of  the  flat  gold  grains  to  the  slate  bed-rock.     Mr 
Hopkins,  in  his  speculations  on  the  formation  of  gold  upon 
granite,  does  not  seem  to  take  into  consideration  the  corre- 
spondence in  character  of  placer  deposit  gold  with  its  bed-rock. 
By  a  slow  process  of  crystallization  golden  atoms  may  very 
likely  have  sometimes  been  brought  into  visibility  in  vacuiues 
in  quartz-veins,  and  the  process  may  be  even  now  going  on  j 
but  the  compact  s^old  most  frequently  found  in  quartz^veins 
exists  there  encased  in  solid  quartz  matrix,  and  then  such  an 
origin  does  not  appear  feasible ;  while  the  cleavage  of  slates 
in  general  is  oflen  ailirmed  to  be  the  result  of  a  sort  of  slowly 
operating  crystallization.     Granites,  on  the  contrary,  are  as 
universally  admitted   to  have  had  an    igneous  origin,  there 
seems,  therefore,   to  be    the    greater    probability   that   upon 
slates,  of  the  two,  the  metallic  grains  may  have  been  shapea  to 
the  bed-rock  by  the  same  electric  agent  as  that  which  pos- 
sibly produced  the  slaty  cleavage.     Such  a  theory  appeared  to 
me,  at  the  early  date  I  am  alluding  to,  one  deserving  of  consi- 
deration afler  the  quartz-abrasion  hypothesis  had  been  aban- 
doned.    Moisture  being  known  to  be,  in  certain  oases,  a  pow- 
erful exciter  of  electricity,  it  seemed  to  me  possible  also  that 
the  gold  upon  slates  (admitting  the  metal  to  have  formed  there 
by  a  slow  electrical  process)  might  have  been  formed  more 
abundantly,  as  it  is  found  in  existmg  streams  and  water-courses 
because  of  t/ieir  continual  moisture.     But  granites  being  acknow- 
ledged igneous  rocks,  the  formation  of  visible  gold  upon  them 
by  the  method  of  the  theory  which  I  have  expounded,  now 
appears  to  me  far  more  probable  to  account  for  granite  gold, 
as  well  as  for  the  gold  upon  slates  and  within  quartz-veins  • 
still  I  must  again  remind  the  reader,  that  it  was  upon  the  ob- 
served facts  in  nature  that  I  enjoined  Mr  Hargraves  to  exa- 
mine the  slates  in  the  auriferous  districts  of  Australia,  and  that 
all  theory  is  chiefly  useful  in  describing  or  observing  facts. 


IP  art    Stbtni^s^ 
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RESUMiNa  the  chronological  order  in  which  these  episto-^ 
lary  essays  appeared  in  the  local  papers,  the  following  private 
letter  from  Mr  Hargraves,  then  in  £ngland,  will  show  the  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  India  especially  into  notice. 

London,  17tb  Noyember,  1854, 
My  DBUt  Sib, — ^This  will  be  handed  to  yon  by  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
Captain  Hurst,  whom  I  hare  known  upwards  of  twenty  years.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  honourable  men  I  ever  met  with,  and  will  disclose  a 
project  to  you  in  the  auriferous  way,  and  should  you  not  be  engaged 
at  your  quarts-yein,  I  haye  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  able  to  enter 
into  such  an  arrangement  as  will  tend  to  your  mutual  benefit.  In  case 
you  should  be  engaged  at  Wellington,  I  am  sure  you  will  forward  my 
friend's  yiews  by  assisting  him  in  any  way  you  can  by  your  adyice. 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  kind  attention  in  forwarding  yonr 
printed  theory  on  uie  Origin  and  Distribution  of  Gk>ld.  I  haye  not 
failed  in  brin^g  it  forward,  and  much  notioe  has  been  taken  of  it,  but 
just  now  nothmg  but  fighting  goes  down.  War !  war  1 1  war ! ! !  is  the 
watchword  of  uie  day,  and  an  old  musket  is  thought  more  of  than  a 
nugget  of  gold.  Many  thanks  for  the  '  Sydney  Illustrated  19'ews.'  I 
purpose  coming  out  with  my  Book  in  about  a  month.  I  haye  written 
to  you  by  the  September  packet.  Trusting  you  will  ^ye  my  friend 
Captain  Hurst  eyery  information  should  you  notfratemize  witii  him  in 
his  project, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  yery  faithfully, 
Simpson  Dayison,  Bsq.  E.  H.  HASOBiyBS. 

When  the  friend  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  letter  called 
upon  me,  I  found  him  in  possession  only  of  the  vaguest  notions 
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of  any  project  for  the  development  of  gold-fields  in  India,  but 
still  he  produced  some  interesting  documents  on  the  subject, 
which  had  been  furnished  to  him  by  Mr  Edward  Haslewood, 
of  London,  who  had,  it  appeared,  been  formerly  resident  at  the 
Gongo  Soco  gold-mines  in  Brazil.  The  only  proposal  which 
Captain  Hurst  could  make  was  the  oficr  of  a  tree  passage  to 
Madras  in  the  ship  "  Lord  Hungerford ;"  and  probably  had 
any  credentials  to  the  local  Government  officials,  or  introduce 
tions  to  influential  residents  in  India,  been  then  forwarded  to 
me,  I  might  have  been  induced  to  proceed  thither.  But  since 
I  had  already  expended  a  great  amount  of  private  resources  in 
aiding  Mr  Margraves,  and  had  never  received  any  adequate 
pubUc  acknowledgment  for  the  service  either  fix)m  him  or  from 
the  government  which  he  served,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  quite 
a  Quixotic  adventure  to  proceed  without  such  credentialsy  at 
my  own  charges,  to  a  strange  land  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
gold  where  gold  had  already  been  found. 

Mr  Hargraves's  letter,  tnough  so  friendly  in  tone,  was  yet 
more  than  counterbalanced  in  my  estimation  by  the  circiun- 
stance  of  my  having  just  before  its  receipt  obtained,  for  the 
first  time,  a  copy  of  the  *  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before 
the  Gold  Committee,'  in  which  I  found  that  Mr  Hargraves 
when  examined  had,  in  reply  to  questions  from  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  when  ten  thousand  pounds  hung  upon  his 
reply,  ignored  all  recollection  of  my  frequent  conversations 
with  him  in  California,  respecting  the  gold-findings  of  the 
shepherd,  near  Wellington,  in  New  South  Wales.  The  testi- 
mony of  Mr  Lister,  corroborated  by  that  of  the  Messrs  Tom, 
now  showed  me  for  certainty  that  Mr  Hargraves  actually  was 
on  the  way  to  Wellington  when  tliey  first  met  him  at  Guyong, 
and  thence  diverted  his  steps  to  Summer  Hill  Creek.  Both  these 
important  matters  were  such  as  I  alone  could  have  explained, 
but  when  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  acted  on  the  same  occa- 
sion in  the  threefold  capacity  of  judge,  witness,  and  special 
pleader,  to  procure  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  already  pro- 
mised to  procure,  it  was  very  clear  why  my  explanations  were 
not  desired  ;  and  hence  I  have  since  in  every  way  expressed 
my  dissatisfaction  with  the  partiaUty  of  these  examinations. 

I  suggested  to  Captain  Hurst  that  he  should  cause  to  be 
inserted  in  the  newspapers  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  Mr 
Hargraves,  with  his  usual  energy,  had  '*  determined  to  unlock 
the  gold-fields  of  India,"  and  that  the  ship  **  Lord  Hunger- 
ford  ''  was  now  on  her  way  to  Madras  with  this  object  in  view. 
This  pleasantry  brought  to  publicity  some  communications  be- 
tween the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  and  the  Indian  Government,  which 
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were  thus  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  *  Herald,'  on  Gold 
IN  India. 

Sib,— A  short  time  ago  appeared  in  your  oolumns,  a  notice  of  the 
existence  of  gold  in  India,  coupled  with  a  statement  that,  as  the  East 
India  Company  had  shown  great  reluctance  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
a  company  in  London  had  endeavoured,  partly  by  threats  and  partly 
by  milder  measures,  to  induce  the  East  India  Company  to  CTant  a  cnarter 
for  the  working  of  the  Indian  gold-fields,  and  that  Mr  Hargraves  was 
"  determined  to  unlock  them.'* 

As  the  matter  may  have  interest  for  some  in  this  community,  and  as 
it  is  but  just  to  the  East  India  Company  to  show  that  there  is  no 
unwillingness  to  turn  their  concealed  treasures  to  account,  I  request 
you  to  print  the  following  correspondence. 

If  I  can  find  time,  I  may  perhaps  hereafter  trouble  you  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  topic  before  me ;  at  present,  I  will  only  add,  that  I 
am  now  able  to  state  that  the  researcnes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
districts  I  have  mentioned,  have  proved  the  existence  of  gold,  and  thus 
the  indications  of  geology  have  Seen  found  correct,  not  only  in  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  in  which  I  have 
previously  indicated  the  existence  of  gold,  but  in  India  also.  Believing 
as  I  do,  tnat  no  company  of  adventurers  from  England  will  be  able,  as 
they  expect,  to  draw  the  natives  of  India  from  their  long  settled  habits 
of  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  to  convert  them  into  profitable  gold- 
diggers,  I  would  call  attention  to  a  hint  given  me  from  India,  as  to  the 
prospect  opened  by  the  gold-fields  there,  already  **  unlocked,*'  to 

Sersons  of  other  countries.  But  if  such  persons  go  to  India  with  a 
esign  of  the  kind,  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  labour  on  their 
own  account,  under  a  very  different  climate  to  that  of  Australia,  for  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  any  company  to  afibrd  at  starting,  the  expense 
of  hired  labour  of  the  necessary  Kind.  Yours  touly, 

St  Leonard's,  22nd  May,  1866.  W.  B.  C. 


No.  1. 

Parsonage,  St  Leonard's,  near  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  26th  April,  1864. 

Sib, — I  have  lately  fallen  in  with  a  despatch  from  Mr  Young  to 
Captain  Win|^ate.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  geology  of  Bunkapoor, 
of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  my  attention  to  that  district,  as 
affording  evidence  of  the  similarity,  in  its  geological  features,  of  that 
part  of  India,  to  many  portions  of  New  South  Wales,  in  which  gold  is 
generally  distributed.  The  examination  of  the  carboniferous  formations 
of  India,  by  competent  geologists,  has  proved  that,  as  regards  those 
formations,  there  is  an  intimate  relationship  with  those  of  this  colony. 
It  now  appears  to  me,  that  the  resemblance  between  portions  of  the  two 
countries  are  continuous  downwards,  in  the  geological  scale.  I  am, 
therefore,  after  reading  Mr  Young*s  remarks,  induced  to  believe  that, 
if  competent  search  be  made  io  the  neighbourhood  of  the  following 
places,  auriferous  deposits  may  be  found,  viz.,  Ycbnwugee,  GKidng, 
Misrukotee,  Munumgee,  Karudgee. 

Should  it  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  the  soil  washed 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if 
you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  have  result  communicated  to  me.    I  am 
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not  aware  that  gold*  althouffh  known  to  ocour  in  yariouB  parts  of  India, 
has  yet  been  found  in  the  district  I  mention.  If  it  has  been  already 
found  there,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  understand  that  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  that  fact. 

Having  made  extensiye  explorations,  on  behalf  of  the  GK)yemment 
of  this  colony,  in  examining  the  counlzy  for  gold,  I  feel  considerable 
interest  in  the  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  extent  of  the  Australian 
formations  beyond  the  shores  of  this  colony ;  and  the  question  is, 
perhaps,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  entertained  by  you. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

W.  B.  Clabke. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Sec.  to  Government,  Bombay. 


No.  2. 

General  Department. 

To  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clabkb,  Parsonage,  St  Leonardos,  near  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 

Sib, — I  am  directed  by  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Ghrremor  in 
Council,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  25th 
April.  1864. 

2.  A  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Bevenue  Survey^,  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  with  directions  to 
take  any  steps  m  his  power,  for  examiniuff  such  of  the  districts  men- 
tioned by  you,  as  have  not  been  geologically  explored  and  reported  on 
by  Lieutenant  Aytoun. 

8.  This  officer,  as  well  as  Mr  Younff,  to  whom  you  refer  in  your 
letter,  are  both  at  present  absent  in  jBurope,  and  it  is  possible  that 
considerable  delay  may  occur  in  completing  the  inouiries  suggested  in 
your  letter,  the  result  of  which,  nowever,  shall  be  oonununioated 
to  you. 

4.  In  the  meanwhile  I  am  directed  to  forward,  for  your  information, 
the  eleventh  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Geographical 
Society,  in  which  you  will  find  two  interesting  reports,  by  Lieutenant 
Aytoun,  on  the  geolo^  of  various  portions  of  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country,  and  especialfy  referring  to  some  of  the  localities  particularised 
in  your  letter,  in  a  manner  which  corroborates  the  justice  of  your 
anticipations  regarding  them,  as  likely  to  contain  auriferous  deposits. 

I  have  the  honour,  &g., 

W.  Habt,  Secretary  to  Gk>yemment. 

Bombay  Castle,  2drd  Feb.,  1855. 

After  a  lapse  of  three  months,  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  supplied 
some  further  information,  with  an  address  to  the  Editor  of  the 
'  Herald/  as  follows : — 

Sib, — In  the  month  of  May  I  published  some  correspondence  on 
this  subject.  Being  now  able  to  state  more  particularly  wnat  has  been 
recently  goin^  on  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  I  lay  before  your 
readers  the  following  reports  from  Lieutenant  Aytoun,  of  the  Bombay 
Artillery,  who  has  been  employed  in  a  geological  survey  of  that  country. 
The  remarks  enclosed  thus  []  are  mine. 

August  22, 1855.  W.  B.  C. 
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LiBUT.  Aytofn's  Bbpobt,  addressed  to  J.  Inyeba&ity,  Esq., 
Political  Agent,  Southern  Mahratta  Country. 

Sir, — Acting  on  the  information  which  you  had  obtained  in  your  tour 
through  the  districts  regarding  the  localities  where  gold  was  reported 
to  be  washed  by  the  natives  during  the  rains,  I  left  Belgaum  on  the 
5th  June,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Byl  Hongul  and  Belwuddee,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mulpurba. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  I  started,  at  daylight,  for  the  Nulla, 
near  Chickop,  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Byl  Hongul,  and  about  twenty* 
five  miles  nearly  due  east  of  Belgaum.  I  was  accompanied  by  a  washer 
of  goldsmiths'  refuse,  who  had  with  him  a  circular  shallow  dish  for 
wasning  the  gravel. 

Having  arrived  at  a  bend  of  the  stream,  circular  sweepings  were  seen 
on  the  siu^ace  of  the  gravel,  and  these,  I  was  informed,  had  been  made 
by  the  gold-washers  a  few  days  previously.  Trying  some  of  the  gravel 
here,  the  first  basinful  vielded  two  minute  grains,  fine  gold,  which, 
under  the  lens,  appeared  to  have  their  angles  much  worn  by  attrition. 
Afler  the  washing  process  has  been  competed  there  remains  behind  a 
black  iron  sand,  very  much  resembling  fine-grained  sporting  gunpowder, 
and  water  being  allowed  to  drop  upon  this,  the  yellow  grains  of  gold 
come  out  prominently  from  the  dark  ground  of  iron  sand. 

Several  trials  were  made  near  this  with  like  success,  a  basinfVil  of 
gravel  containing  in  general  one  or  two  minute  grains  or  scales. 

Higher  up,  at  the  village  of  Moorhoombee,  the  stream  biiiircates, 
and  finding  here  a  gold-washer  and  his  son,  who  had  that  morning 
come  from  Moorgoor,  a  village  near  the  source,  I  took  them  wiik  me» 
and  went  up  the  right  branch.  The  gravel  here  proved  to  be  auriferous 
also.  The  following  day  I  proceeded  to  a  point  a  few  miles  higher  up 
the  branch;  and  reached  the  stream  where  the  left  bank  was  perpen- 
dicular, and  about  ten  feet  high,  the  opposite  bank  being  formed  by  the 
gentle  slope  of  a  cotton  field,  f  Chlorite  slate  was  here  exposed,  mach 
disturbed  and  indurated  Underlying  the  black  soil,  there  was  graf el 
and  sand,  and  below  that  deposit,  conglomerate  limestone  apparently 
rested  on  the  chloride  slate.  The  gravel  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  con- 
tained gold. 

The  streams  flowing  through  detritus  occupjring  a  depression  between 
two  parallel  ridges  composed  of  mctamorpnic  rocks  contained  gold. 
Here  the  black  soil  had  below  it  a  bed  of  angular  gravel,  from  two  to 
five  feet  thick,  and  this  rested  on  a  decomposed  felspathic  rock. 

With  the  exception  of  chlorite  slate  being  here  supplanted  by  red 
argillaceous  schists  and  felspathic  rocks,  decomposed^  the  geological 
conditions  were  the  same  as  at  Byl  Hongul. 

At  Dharwar  I  obtained  information  irom  Captain  Wingate,  which 
led  me  to  change  my  route,  and,  instead  of  going  by  Purggurby  to  the 
northern  districts  of  the  Belgaum  Collectorate,  1  proceeded  tnd  the 
Kupputgood  Hills.     ^Oaod  in  the  Canarese  dialect  means  gold,'] 

1  reached  Dumul  on  the  east  side  of  the  hills  on  the  4th  July  ;  and 
the  weather  being  then  very  boisterous,  I  confined  my  operations  to 
the  vicinity  of  that  village.  Findinggold  on  the  surface-gravel  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream  which  flowed  past  Dumul  (in  Gudug  Talook),  I  sunk 
a  shaft  in  the  gravel,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  metal  existed  in 
greater  proportion  below,  and  in  the  interstices  of  the  bed  of  the  rock» 
which  was  nere  gneiss. 

At  the  depth  of  seven  feet,  and  before  the  rock  had  been  gained,  fiuv 
ther  progress  was  stopped  by  the  flow  of  water,  which  could  not  be 
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kept  under  by  bailing.    Gold  in  very  small  quantities  was  found  at  all 
depths,  but  not  more  below  than  immediately  on  the  surface. 

I  made  many  trials  in  the  streams  which  nowed  into  this  main  one, 
from  both  sides  of  the  valley ;  but  although  there  was  abundance  of 
black  iron  sand  (which  is  oflcn  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  the 
more  precious  metal  in  auriferous  districts),  I  did  not  succeed  in  find- 
ins  a  grain  of  gold. 

On  crossing  the  hills,  however,  by  the  Saltoor  Pass,  a  more  cheering 
prospect  was  in  store.  This  pass  lies  between  the  principal  range  of 
the  !Kupputgood,  and  a  system  of  hilis  to  the  north,  forming  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  range.  The  rocks  of  the  one  differ  in  some  degree  from 
tiiose  of  the  other ;  thus,  in  the  central  and  main  range  I  met  with  no 
chlorite  slate,  while  in  the  hills  about  Saltoor  and  Serhuttee  it  is  the 
principal  stratified  rock. 

The  streams  flowing  from  the  west  side  of  these  hills  (to  the  north) 
all  contain  gold.  [This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  in  full  agreement  with 
what  is  observed  in  New  South  Wales.]  They  flow  thn>ugh  a  coarse 
angular  gravel,  which  extends  from  the  flanks  of  the  hills  for  some  dis- 
tance into  the  plain,  and  underlies  the  black  soil.  At  Saltoor  I  washed 
gold  from  the  gravel  of  several  of  the  streams ;  and  at  Serhuttee, 
wherever  a  flow  of  water  through  a  field  had  carried  away  the  soil  and 
exposed  the  bed  of  gravel,  there  gold  was  to  be  met  with. 

I  ascertained  from  the  gold-washers  settled  at  these  villages  that  for 
the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  a  direction  north  and  south,  the 
streams  are  auriferous.  But  proceeding  south,  granite  is  seen  rising  in 
bosses  through  the  soil.     Here  the  gravel  ceases  to  be  auriferous. 

[In  Victoria,  the  auriferous  quartz-veins  are  cut  ofi*  by  granite.] 

At  an  interval  of  thirty  or  fortj  miles,  gold  again  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  Chin  Moolgoond,  and  several  streamn  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
I  learned  from  Captain  Wingate  and  some  gold- washers  who  came  firom 
that  quarter. 

JReturning  to  the  east  side  of  the  hills  I  traced  the  Dumul  stream  to 
its  source,  and  found  it  had  its  rise  from  the  hills  whose  western  side 
contained  the  auriferous  gravel ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  dip  of 
the  beds  changed  from  east  to  west,  and  the  underlying  rocks  were  cnlo- 
rite  slate  and  talcose  slate,  that  the  streams  joining  it  from  both  sides 
famished  gold.  On  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  geology  of 
the  district,  I  thus  discovered  that  my  first  operations  at  Dumul  were 
undertaken  at  a  point  whore  the  detritus  was  not  auriferous,  and  where 
the  small  quantity  of  gold  which  was  there  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  had  trsf elled  down  from  the  auriferous  tract,  among  the  hills 
of  chlorite,  slate,  and  trap.  The  red  argillaceous  schist  and  slate,  which 
are  the  rocks  covering  the  flanks  of  the  main  ran^e,  and  which  also 
enter  into  the  composition  of  some  of  the  outlying  hills,  are  very  simi- 
lar to  the  rooks  at  Belowuddee ;  they  are  associates  of  the  chlorite 
slate. 

About  five  miles  from  Saltoor,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  about  200  feet 
high,  composed  of  this  red  schist,  there  are  twenty*two  pits  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  eighteen  to 
twenty -five  deep. 

This  hill  has  the  name  of  Julgurgood  (Gold  Washer's  Hill)  in  allu- 
sion, doubtless,  to  the  supposed  object  for  which  these  excavations 
were  made ;  they  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  any  great  antiquity, 
but  none  of  the  natives  from  whom  I  made  inquiry  comd  tell  me  any- 
thing about  them.    Captain  Newbold  mentions  some  pits  sunk  by  Tip- 
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poo  in  this  part  of  the  coantry  for  gun  flints.  These  may  be  the  exca- 
yations  he  refers  to.  Something  must  have  been  obtained  from  them, 
or  so  many  would  not  have  been  sunk.  The  dSris  bas  been  almost 
entirely  removed.  In  the  central  range  of  the  Kupputgood  there  are 
two  hills,  bearing  the  names  of  Great  and  Little  Gold  Mountains.  I 
had  only  once  an  opportunity  of  being  near  the  latter,  while  going 
through  the  Knpput  Ischerura  Pass.  In  a  ravine  which  descended 
from  uiis  hill,  quartz  and  iron  ore  were  the  only  minerals  visible  (and 
gold  is  most  frequently  associated  with  these  two).  I  had  no  gold- 
washer  with  me  to  try  the  gravel.  A  tradition  exists  among  the  people, 
that  in  by-gone  days  gold  was  extracted  from  the  rocks  by  the  process 
now  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  iron — that  is,  by  breaking  tiie 
ore  into  small  pieces,  and  powdering  it,  and  smelting  it  in  a  small 
furnace. 

It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  have  ascertained  the  proportion  of 
gold  to  a  ton  of  sand  in  the  ^avel  on  the  west  side  of  the  jCupputgood 
hills  ;  but  I  may  here  mention  that  I  failed  in  my  attenonts  to  induce 
two  or  three  coolies  to  enter  my  service  before  leaving  Belgaum,  and 
on  getting  into  the  districts  no  assistance  could  be  obtained,  there  I 
found  the  people  are  wholly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
will  not  take  any  other  work.  [These  words  are  thus  marked  in  <^e 
original  by  the  authority  from  whom  it  was  received,  and  there  is 
added  by  him  "  a  hint  for  Australia.*'] 

Again,  the  gold-washers  gave  their  services  with  great  reluctance, 
and  were  frequently  absent  when  most  particularly  wanted.  I  was, 
from  want  of  assistance,  compelled  to  confine  my  experiments  on  the 
gravel  to  the  determination  of  the  fact  that  gold  existed  in  certain  loca- 
lities. It  would  have  been  still  more  satisractory  to  have  detected  the 
metal  in  the  rocks,  but  it  is  no  cause  for  despondency  that  it  has  not 
been  detected,  for  in  the  great  auriferous  tracts  of  the  world  it  rarely 
presents  itself  in  the  rock  on  the  surface ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  mach 
more  continued  search  that  I  have  made  that  it  was  discovered  in  the 
quartz  of  Australia. 

In  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  the  geological  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  gold  are  present,  and  that  the  metal  is 
extensively  distributed  over  these  districts  is  an  established  fact ;  but 
further  researches,  and  those  more  particularly  of  a  practical  nature, 
must  be  undertaken  before  it  can  be  determined  whether  a  remune- 
rative gold-field  exists.  As  it  is  in  the  coarse  angular  gravel  or  local 
drift  so  abundant  on  the  flanks  of  hills  in  a  ^eat  many  parts  of  the 
Belgaum  and  Tharwar  collectorate  that  diggings  should  be  made,  the 
experiments  should  neither  be  costly  nor  difficult  to  undertake. 

In  the  event  of  your  concurring  with  me  in  thinking  that  this  sub- 
ject merits  further  investigation,  I  propose  again  proceeding  to  the 
basin  of  the  Mulpnrba,  and  taking  with  me  the  means  necessary  for 
prosecuting  researches  of  a  practical  character,  and  to  commence  with 
the  hills  about  Mongour,  which  I  think  a  promising  field. 

On  examining  the  progress  of  gold  discovery  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, it  will  be  found  that,  until  diggings  had  been  made,  the  highly 
auriferous  character  of  the  gravel  was  not  apparent.  In  California, 
geologists  had  traversed  ground  and  laid  down  the  geological  features 
of  the  country,  without  being  aware  of  the  fact  that  gold  existed  at  aU 
in  the  rocks ;  and  in  Austrslia,  the  first  discoverer,  Dr  Clarke,  was 
able  mefely  to  discover  that  the  metal  had  been  found  by  him  in  very 
small  qiuuitities. 
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It  may  bo  said,  that  even  supposing  nature  had  originally  produced 
the  metal  here  in  great  abundance,  yet  the  fact  of  a  dense  population 
haying  been  settled  in  the  land  from  the  earliest  ages  is  agamst  the 
probability  of  any  large  amount  of  the  metal  having  been  left  in  the 
ground. 

If,  however,  this  indeed  is  the  veritable  Ophir,  an  opinion  at  which 
Carl  Bitter  and  other  eminent  men  have  arrived,  I  think  we  may  rea- 
sonably doubt  that  the  diggers  of  Solomon's  time,  or  their  descendants, 
oould  not  have  had  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  which 
the  distribution  of  gold  depends,  to  have  completely  exhausted  a  great 
gold-field. 

Annexed  to  this,  is  a  general  description  of  the  structure  of  the 
country,  in  which  the  gold  is  met  with  in  the  basin  of  the  Mulpurba 
and  Kupputgood  Hills.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

A.  Attoun,  Lieutenant  Artillery,  on  special  duty. 

Belgaum  District,  August  1852. 

This  publication  induced  me  to  address  to  the  Editor  of  the 
*  Empire '  the  following  nintu  public  letter,  which  refers 
especially  to  The  Gold  Fields  of  India. 

Sib,— The  practical  value  of  the  discovery  that  surface-spread  gold 
la  conformable  in  shape  to  its  bedding  rock, — a  discovery  which 
influenced  so  materially  the  finding  of  the  first  alluvial  gold  in 
Australia, — and  the  utility  of  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  pulverization- 
hypothesis,  advocated  by  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  a  result  of  the 
knowledge  of  that  fact  never  appeared  more  conspicuously  than  after 
perusal  of  official  geological  papers,  like  the  report  of  Lieut.  Aytoun 
upon  gold  in  India,  published  in  the  '  Herald '  of  the  23rd  instant. 

To  my  view,  India  at  the  present  time  stands  in  the  same  light  that 
Australia  did  in  1850,  except  that  much  more  is  now  known  about  the 
phenomena  of  gold  deposits  than  any  person  knew  at  that  time,  and 
with  this  difference,  that  India  may  possibly  have  been  dug  out  in 
ancient  times,  while  Australia,  it  was  clear,  could  not  have  been 
previously  worked. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  historical  interest,  and  of  vast  import- 
ance, as  to  the  possibility  of  the  inquiry  producing  an  augmentation 
of  national  wealth,  to  determine  whether  or  no  the  gold-fields  of 
Hindustan  were  worked  out  in  ancient  times.  The  fact  of  the  existence 
of  gold  on  the  continent  of  India  has  been  known  to  Europeans  from 
an  early  dato,  and  the  knowledge  repeatedly  revived  by  the  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses  during  its  British  occupation,  and  again,  lately  by  the 
geological  examinations  of  Lieut.  Aytoun  ;  but  he,  like  most  explorers, 
confiding  in  the  authority  of  Murchison,  just  detects  the  presence  of 
gold  in  alluvia,  and  then  needlessly  laments  that  the  rocks  cannot  be 
found  from  which  he  fancies  it  ought  to  have  been  disintegrated ;  the 
possibility  of  any  other  origin  never  seems  to  occur. 

The  Hev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  guided  by  geological  considerations,  lately 
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pointed  out  some  parts  of  India  as  being  of  auriferous  promise.  The 
interior  of  India,  in  the  opinion  of  Humboldt,  is  not  indicative  of  great 
auriferous  wealth*  Scientific  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which 
gold  exists,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  considerably  advanced  since  the 
time  when  Humboldt  wrote,  and  as  the  former  authority  had  the 
advantage  of  anticipating  Sir  B.  Murchison  by  several  years,  in 
arriving  at  those  conclusions  commonly  called  the  indications  of 
geology  (which  intimated  that  the  axes,  parallels,  and  flanks  of  the 
mountain  trends  in  Australia,  were  favourable  auriferous  conditions), 
none  can,  perhaps,  form  a  better  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  geological 
indications  of  Hindustan. 

Bat  admitting  the  excellence  of  the  geological  indications  in  the 
Mahratta  country,  the  inquiry  still  remains  unsatisfied  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  gold-fields  have  been  worked  at  a  date  so  distant,  that  a 
previous  disturbance  of  the  soil  by  human  hands  would  now  be  difficult 
to  detect :  the  most  experienced  diggers  would  probably  be  puzzled  to 
judge  by  ocular  examination.  The  more  apparent  ,it  becomes  that 
there  exists  in  India  the  geological  conditions  necessary  for  a  large 
development  of  gold,  the  more  probable  it  seems  to  be  that  Western 
India  is  the  veritable  Ophir  worked  in  the  days  of  King  Solomon. 

"  Whatever  doubt  may  exist,"  observes  Humboldt,  in  Cosmos, 
"regarding  the  localization  of  the  distant  gold-lands  (Ophir  and 
Supara),  and  whether  these  gold-lands  are  the  vestem  coasts  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula^  or  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa,  it  is  at  any  rate 
certain  that  this  active,  enterprising  Semitic  race  (the  Phoenicians)  had 
a  direct  acquaintance  with  the  products  of  the  most  different  climates, 
from  the  Cassiterides  to  the  south  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb 
far  within  the  tropics.  The  Tyrian  flag  floated  simultaneously  in  the 
British  and  Indian  seas. 

"The  expeditions  sent  bv  Hiram  and  Solomon,  and  which  were 
undertaken  conjointly  by  Tyrians  and  Israelites,  sailed  from  Ezion 
Geber  through  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Ophir  (Opheir, 
Sophir,  Sophara,  the  Sanscrit  Supara  of  Ptolemy).  Solomon,  who 
loved  pomp,  caused  a  fleet  to  be  constructed  at  the  Ked  Sea,  and 
Hiram  supplied  him  with  experienced  Phoenician  seamen  and  Tyrian 
vessels  (*  snips  of  Tarshish*)-  The  articles  of  commerce  which  were 
brought  from  Ophir  were  gold,  silver,  sandal-wood  {algummin)^  pre- 
cious stones,  ivory,  apes  {hophim),  and  peacocks  {thukkum).  These  are 
not  Hebrew  hut  Indian  names.  It  would  appear  highly  probable,  from 
the  careful  investigations  of  Genesius,  Benfey,  and  Lassen,  that  the 
Phoenicians  must  have  visited  the  western  coasts  of  the  Indian  Peninsula. 
Christopher  Columbus  was  even  persuaded  that  Ophir  (the  £1  Dorado 
of  Solomon)  and  Mount  Sopara  were  a  portion  of  Eastern  Asia,  the 
Chersonesus  Aurea  of  Ptolemy.  As  it  appears  difficult  to  form  an  idea 
of  Western  India  as  aJruiiJtU  source  of  gold,  it  will,  I  think,  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  *  gold-seeking  ants,'  it  being  sufficient  to 
direct  attention  to  the  geographical  proximitv  of  Southern  Arabia,  of 
the  Island  of  Dioscorides  (the  I)iu  Zokotara  of  the  modems),  cullivated 
by  Indian  colonists,  and  to  the  auriferous  coast  of  Sofala  in  Eastern 
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Africa,  Arabia,  and  the  islands  last  referred  to,  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  may  be  re^rded  as  affording  intermediate 
links  of  connection  between  the  India  Peninsula  and  Eastern  Africa, 
for  the  combined  commerce  of  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians.  The 
Indians  had,  from  the  earliest  time,  made  settlements  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Africa,  and  on  the  coasts  immediately  opposite  their  native 
country  ;  and  the  traders  of  Ophir  might  have  found  in  the  basin  of  the 
Ery threian  and  Indian  Seas,  other  sources  of  gold  besides  India  itself." 

In  Whiston's  translation  of  Josephus's  '  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,'  it 
10,  however,  thus  worded,  concerning  certain  ports  in  the  Ked  Sea. 

"  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  sent  a  sufficient  number  of  men  thither  for 
pilots,  and  such  as  were  skilful  in  navigation,  to  whom  Solomon  gave 
this  command ;  that  they  should  go  along  with  his  own  stewards  to  the 
land  that  was  of  old  called  Ophir,  but  now  the  Aurea  Chersonesus 
which  belongs  to  India,  to  fetch  him  gold,  and  when  they  had  gathered 
four  hundred  talents  together,  they  returned  to  the  king  again  (a  talent 
of  gold,  the  translator  estimates  to  have  been  of  the  value  of  648/.)  " 

It  would  appear  from  this  passage  to  be  quite  probable  that  Ophir 
really  was  either  the  southern  extremity  of  modern  Hindustan  (India 
proper  being  in  those  days  confined  to  the  northern  provinces),  or  else 
Ophir  was  the  more  eastern  portion  of  India,  which,  under  the  modem 
names  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  Sic,,  is  sup- 
posed by  most,  if  not  all  learned  authorities,  to  have  been  the  **  Aurea 
Chersonesus  *'  of  the  ancients.  Wherever  the  locality  of  Ophir  "be- 
longing to  India  "  may  have  been,  the  affirmation  of  Josephus  appears 
positive  as  to  Ophir  and  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  being  one  and  the 
same  place. 

Now,  since  the  llev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  by  scientific  deduction,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Aytoun,  by  actual  examination,  both  find  the  geological 
conditions  of  India  to  be  so  favourable  for  gold,  and  since  its  existence 
in  greater  or  less  quantities  over  large  areas  in  that  quarter  has  been 
long  known,  and  again  proved,  why  did  Humboldt  find  it  so  difficult  to 
form  an  idea  of  Western  India  as  a  fruitful  source  of  gold  and  labour 
as  above  to  prove  that  the  gold  of  Ophir  came  from  elsewhere  P 

In  R.  M.  Martin's  '  British  Colonies,*  it  is  stated  of  India, — 

•*  Gold  is  found  in  the  beds  of  most  (Indian)  rivers,  particularly  in  the 
Neilgherries ;  but  it  exists  in  abundance  in  the  state  of  ore  in  Malabar. 
This  precious  metal  has  been  discovered  not  only  in  Coimbatore,  but 
throughout  that  tract  of  the  country  lying  west  and  south  of  the 
Neilgherry  mountains  and  Koondanad.  It  is  found  here  in  great 
quantities.  The  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Neilgherry  moun- 
tains in  the  taloogs  of  Parakameetil,  especially  at  Nelliala,  Cherangote, 
Koonyote,  Kotah,  Nambolakotab,  &c.,  &c.,  also  the  adjoining  iEoon- 
danad  and  Ghaut  mountains,  and  all  the  rivers  and  cholas  (water- 
courses) down  as  far  west  as  Nellambore,  and  south-west  as  Caladicota, 
Karimpure,  Aliparamba,  &c.,  the  whole  tract,  including  the  mountains, 
perhaps  comprising  2,000  square  miles,  is  impregnated  with  gold.  Even 
the  very  stones  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  when  pounded,  have  been  found 
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to  contain  particles  of  that  valuable  metal.  It  is  found  in  solid  pieces, 
but  generally  it  is  in  extremely  small  particles,  obtained  in  washing  the 
sand  of  all  the  rivers  as  far  as  Nellamoore,  Karimpure,  &o.,  as  well  as 
in  the  soil.  Gold  dust  is  procured  in  considerable  quantities  in  every 
river  in  the  Bhot  Mehals  of  Eumaou,  and  is  abundant  in  the  multitucte 
of  rivers  and  streams  in  Assam.  According  to  native  statements  there 
is  a  valuable  gold  mine  called  Pakerguri,  at  the  junction  of  the  Dousiri, 
or  Douhiri  river,  with  the  Brahmaputra,  about  thirty-two  miles  from 
Gohati.  In  1809  it  was  estimated  that  1,000  men  were  employed  in 
collecting  gold,  and  that  the  State  annually  received  1,500  rupees* 
weight  in  gold.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  riches  of  laidia 
begin  to  be  appreciated  in  England,  the  precious  metals  will  flow  in 
abundance  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  hemispheres.** 
So  says  Mr  B.  Montgomery  Martin. 

The  same  general  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  'Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,*  article  '  Hindustan,'  together  with  an  account  of  the  native 
iron  works,  which  may  perhaps  have  a  bearing  on  the  tradition  laid 
to  exist  that  gold  was  formerly  obtained  in  India  by  smelting  and 
metallurgical  treatment.      The  writer  observes  : 

''From  the  wild  and  inaccessible  nature  of  the  country  in  many 

Earts  of  Hindustan  its  metallic  products  are  but  imperfectly 
nown.  Gold  is  generally  found  in  the  sands  of  the  moun- 
tain streams,  and  is  extracted  by  washing.  The  head  streama 
of  the  Ganges  bring  along  with  them  particles  of  -gold  which  in 
Bohilcund  are  collected  by  a  particular  oaste  of  people.  It  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  Mysore,  particularly  nine  miles  east  of  Boodi- 
cotta,  where  the  country  is  impregnated  with  it ;  also  in  the 
Neilgherry  mountains,  and  in  great  quantities  in  all  that  tract  of 
country  that  lies  west,  and  in  the  adjoining  Koondanad  and  Ghaut 
mountains.  I3nrefined  gold  is  regularly  exchanged  by  many  of  the 
mountain  tribes  of  the  north  for  the  produce  of  the  plains.  The 
^anitic  mountains  of  Nepaul  and  Northern  Hindustan  contain  much 
iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  a  little  gold  in  the  river-courses.  .  .  . 
The  Mysore  country  abounds  in  iron,  and  forges  are  erected  by  which 
it  is  extracted  from  the  black  sand  which  is  found  during  the  rainy 
season  in  the  Cavery  or  its  tributary  streams,  and  partly  from  ores. 
.  .  .  In  Coimbetore  and  in  Malabar  the  iron  mines  give  employ- 
ment to  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  The  process  and  machinery 
for  extracting  the  iron  are  very  imperfect." 

m 

The  greater  part  -of  both  the  foregoing  quotations,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  Malabar  and  Canara  declivity  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  appears 
from  the  language  employed  to  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  evidence 
of  Thomas  Harvey  Baber,  taken  before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  tli» 
2nd  April,  1830,  a  copy  of  which  now  lies  before  me.  The  following 
selections  have  much  interest : 

3137.  Had  any  gold  been  found  before  you  left  P — ^Yes,  not  only  in 
Coimbatore,  but  through  that  tracts  of  country  lying  west  and  souta  of 
the  Neilgherry  mountains  and  Koondanad.  1  have  often  seen  the 
whole  process  and  have  purchased  gold  extracted  before  me. 
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8138.  Ir  it  found  there  in  any  quantities  P — Yes,  the  whole  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Neilgherry  mount aina  in  the  taloo^s  of  Paraka- 
meetil,  especially  at  Mellala.  <&c.,  the  whole  tract  including  the  monn- 
tains,  perhaps  comprising  2,000  miles  pquare,  I  may  say  is  impregnated 
with  gold. 

8139.  Do  you  know  if  any  considerable  quantity  has  yet  been 
brought  from  that  country  or  in  large  pieces  P — 1  hare  seen  pieces 
weighing  perhaps  half  a  guinea,  solid  pieces,  but  generally  it  is  in 
extremely  small  particles. 

3140.  is  it  found  in  washing  the  sand  of  the  rivers  P — Yes,  in  all  the 
rivers,  as  far  as  Nellambore,  Sic,,  as  well  as  in  the  soil. 

3141.  Is  the  right  of  searching  for  it  confined  to  the  Government  or 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  landP — To  the  proprietors  of  the  mountains 
and  places  where  it  is  found,  which  are  equally  private  property  as 
the  low  lands. 

3143.  How  long  has  it  been  known  to  be  produced  in  tliis  river  P — 
Ab  long  as  we  have  known  anything  of  Malabar. 

8144.  How  does  it  happen,  if  it  is  so  abundant,  that  it  has  never 
been  sought  for  on  a  larger  scale  P — Because  the  land  belongs  to  indi- 
riduals  who  are  exceedingly  jealous,  and  will  allow  no  persons  but 
themselves  to  dig  for  it. 

3146.  Would  it  require  capital  to  carry  on  the  process  P — Some 
capital,  certainly ;  but  unfortunately  that  part  of  the  country  is  so  very 
unhealthy  that  few  strangers  could  stand  the  climate. 

8147.  Is  there  any  gold  in  the  Neilgherry  mountains  P — Some  was 
brought  to  me  from  about  half-way  up  the  Western  hills,  by  the 
Koties,  potters,  and  basket-makers. 

8148.  The  climate  of  the  Neilghcrry  hills  is  very  good,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  thermometer  ranged  about 
60  to  55  during  the  time  I  was  there. 

3149.  Have  agents  of  the  Company  ever  been  instituted,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  more  extensive  search  for  itP — Never.  The 
Government  derive  a  revenue  from  the  pattees  or  lays  in  which  the 
gold  is  washed.    Each  pattee  pays  so  much  per  annum. 

3150.  Have  you  any  notion  of  the  quantity  which  has  been  found ; 
18  there  any  account  of  that  P — No,  I  nave  not ;  and  the  people  them- 
selves are  very  averse  to  give  any  information.     They  naturally  suppose 
that  our  object  in  all  inquiries  of  this  kind  is  to  raise  our  demands  . 
upon  them. 

3164.  Are  there  any  mines  in  Malabar  P — Those  are  the  only  mines 
I  am  aware  of.  They  dig  sometimes  very  deep ;  but,  from  want  of 
machinery,  they  have  no  means  of  going  on  ;  not  being  able  to  prop  up 
the  superincumbent  ground. 

3155.  Have  they  ever  found  this  gold  in  large  masses  P-— The  deeper 
they  go  the  larger  the  particles  are  generally. 

3156.  Have  they  ever  pursued  any  vein  of  it  P— No. 

•  3167.  Would  the  proprietors  of  land  be  indisposed  to  let  their  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  gold  to'  be  got  r— They  would  be  very 
glad  to  sell  their  lands. 

3158.  Would  they  be  glad  to  sell  it  at  such  a  reasonable  price  as 
would  make  it  worth  the  while  of  persons  of  capital  to  take  it  ? — I  am 
sure  they  would. 

3162.  Have  the  Company  endeavoured  to  search  for  it  on  their  own 
account? — Never  that  I  know  of. 

3163.  Was  it  part  of  your  duty  to  suggest  to  them  things  of  that 
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kind  when  you  were  there  P — I  think  I  did  write  on  that  subject  to  mj 
superiors  when  I  was  in  charge  of  Wjnoad,  in  1805  or  1806 ;  but  I 
was  a  subordinate  officer  at  that  time.  I  think  mj  suggestion  was  to 
have  some  scientific  person  sent  out  to  explore  that  part  of  the  country. 

3164.  Was  anything  done  upon  that  P — No. 

3165.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  Company^  have  taken  any  steps  to 
see  whether  they  can  increase  the  production  P — I  am  certain  they 
have  not. 

3166.  Do  you  think  they  have  been  prevented  by  the  extreme 
iealousy  of  the  people  on  the  subject  P — I  rather  think  the  Government 
have  never  turned  their  minds  to  the  subject,  the  income  derived  is  so 
trifling ;  it  was  not,  perhaps,  of  sufficient  importance. 

The  foregoing  testimony  needs  no  comment  to  prove  that  the  great 
extent  of  auriferous  land  within  the  Madras  Presidency  has  been  long 
known ;  the  supineness  of  the  local  Government  on  the  subject  is 
equaUy  apparent,  as  well  as  the  incompetency  of  inexperienced  persons 
to  judge  correctly  of  the  value  of  the  indications  that  come  under  their 
notice.  Mr  Babcr's  account  of  Indian  land  tenures  and  mining  rights 
is  confused,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  institutions  of  our 
Eastern  possessions ;  still  he,  perhaps,  appreciated  the  operation  of 
local  customs  and  usages  better  than  more  formal  authorities.  Lieu- 
tenant Aytoun's  Beport  is  suggestive  of  many  important  considera- 
tions ;  he,  too,  finds  the  natives  give  their  services  with  reluctance,  and 
not  having  had  great  practical  experience  himself,  he  has,  perhaps,  been 
often  wilfully  misled  in  seeking  the  richer  localities ;  and  the  colpured 
residents  being  so  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits  that  they  will  not,  as 
the  explorer  states,  dig  for  gold  even  when  aware  of  its  presence,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  much  about  the  matter ;  the  simple  natives 
might,  in  fact,  be  living  all  the  while  upon  an  Indian  Balaarat. 

It  is  certainly  no  cause  for  despondency  that  Lieutenant  Ay  toun  finds 
none  of  the  precious  metal  in  white  quartz — the  notion  of  the  superior 
gold-producing  importance  of  quartz-mining  over  the  diggings  in 
alluvia  disturbs  whole  communities  from  time  to  time  like  an  epidemic, 
and  results  from  Sir  Roderick  Murchison*s  erroneous  hypothesis  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  alluvial  gold  deposits.  California,  New  South  Wales, 
and  Victoria,  each,  in  turn,  takes  the  fever,  and  interested  parties 
purposely  increase  the  disorder. 

The  tradition  alluded  to  by  Lieutenant  Aytoun  as  now  existing  among 
the  people  of  India,  that  in  by -gone  days  gold  was  exiracied  from  tke 
rocks  by  the  process  now  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  that  is, 
by  smelting  in  a  small  furnace,  obtains  other  support  from  ancient 
authorities,  and  in  a  private  conununication  I  have  from  a  correspondent 
long  resident  at  the  celebrated  Gongo  Soco  mine  in  Brazil,  twenty «five 
years  ago,  strong  hopes  are  expressed  that  the  Indian  ores  are  of  the 
same  ferruginous  kind ;  the  tradition  seems  to  encourage  those  hopet«— 
the  gold  in  the  Brazilian  mine,  he  says,  "  is  in  an  ore  of  manganese  and 

R  2 
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black  oxide  of  iron,  and  it  is  strange  that  the  remarkable  class  of  mined 
of  which  Qongo  Soco  has  proved  such  a  wonderful  instance,  should 
have  escaped  the  miners  of  both  Australia  and  California.  My  expe- 
rience/' he  continues,  "  has  shown  me  that  mining  for  gold  in  quartz- 
Teins  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare."  He  refers,  I  presume,  more  to  the 
doubtful  permanency  of  auriferous  white  quartz  in  depth,  quantity,  and 
quality— conditions  so  essential  for  remunerating  the  systematic  mining 
of  incorporated  companies  of  absentee  capitalists — than  to  the  profit- 
able quarrying  of  auriferous  quartz  by  resident  proprietary  operators, 
and  he  intimates  it  as  his  opinion  that,  where  gold  is  extracted  from 
the  rocks  by  amalgamating  or  reducing  processes,  an  abundance  of  iron 
or  other  base  metal  is  the  only  faTOurable  condition  for  a  lasting  supply 
of  the  more  precious  metal.  Tradition,  history,  South  American  expe- 
rience, and  recent  examination,  all  favour  the  hope  that  compound 
auriferous  ores  of  available  quality  exist  in  Hindustan,  as  well  as  allu- 
vial gold  deposits ;— India  is  doubtless  rich  in  gold-fields,  provided  that 
they  have  not  been  already  dug  out.  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Sydney,  August  29, 1855.  Simpson  Davison. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Clarke,  immediately  after  the  previous  letter, 
forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  the  '  Herald  *  some  further  ex- 
tracts with  comments,  from  Lieut.  Aytoun's  geological  reports, 
and  thus  prefaced  his  remarks  on  GrOLD  in  India. 

Sib, — In  continuation  of  the  subject  which  I  lately  introduced  to 
your  readers,  I  now  trouble  you  with  an  abstract  of  Lieutenant  Ay- 
toun's Geolofpcal  Report  on  the  Belgaum  Collectoratc. 

A  writer  m  your  daily  contemporary  has  quoted  largely  on  the 
general  existence  of  gold  in  India,  from  certain  popular  works,  and 
mm  some  evidence  in  his  possession,  relating  to  gold  in  another  part 
of  India ;  but  the  district  m  which  I  suggested  the  existence  of  gold, 
and  the  survey  of  which  Lieutenant  Aytoun's  reports  refer  to,  is  dis- 
tinct from  them,  being  in  about  16°  N.  It  is  well  to  remember  this, 
because  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a  general  vague  impression  that  gold  exists 
aU  over  India  ;  but  there  are  very  few  spots  in  which  its  actual  pre-i 
sence  has  yet  been  recorded  on  good  data.  Humboldt's  views  on  the 
subject  are  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  attention ;  nevertheless,  I 
do  not  admit  Bitter's  supposition  that  the  veritable  Ophir  was  where 
he  has  provisionallv  placed  it.  To  those  who  are  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance, in  a  physical  sense,  of  close  comparison  of  the  geological  struc- 
tures of  countries  so  wide  apart  as  Hindustan  and  Australia,  no  apology 
will  be  needed  for  intruding  upon  their  notice  the  scientific  observations 
of  Lieutenant  Aytoun.  W.  B.  C. 

6th  Sept.,  1855. 

(The  extracts  are  re-printed  in  Appendix  C.) 

• 

Since  my  return  to  England,  by  perspnal  interview  with  the 
correspondent  named  in  my  last  public  letter,  and  by  examina- 
tion of  the  specimens  of  gold  in  matrix  from  Gongo  Soco,  I 
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am  enabled  to  say  that  in  no  part  of  Australia  or  California 
which  I  have  visited  has  any  matrix  at  all  approaching  it  in 
appearance  yet  been  discovered.     It  is  described  on  the  labels 
at  the  Museums  as  **  micaceous  iron."     I  am  further  informed 
that  this  black  matrix  occurs  as  a  veinstone,  and  not  as  an 
horizontal  deposit.     It  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  hazard  any 
opinion  on  the  theory  of  its  formation,  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  matrix  ought  to  be  studied  in  nature ;  nevertheless,  I 
presume  that  the  black  iron  matrix  may  be  in  fact  an  igneous 
rock,  and  that  by  some   peculiarity   m   the  condition  of  its 
cooling  a  micaceous  structure  has  been  imparted  to  it  by  some 
imperfectly  understood  law  of  crystallization,  or  possibly  an 
igneous  agent  may  really  have  charged  a  stratified  rock  with 
visible  gold.     However  that  may  be,  the  immense  yield  of  the 
single  mine  of  Gongo  Soco,  which  has  produced  altogether  gold 
over  the  value  of  two  millions  op  pounds  sterling,  and 
the  different  character  of  the  matrix  (the  metal  in  it  being 
visible  in  extremely  small  particles)   from  any  known  vein- 
stones or  ores  in  Australia,  again  confirms  how  necessary  it  is 
that  a  practical  experience,  combined  with   the  comparison  of 
many  gold  mines^  should  be  the  qualifications  of  every  gold 
explorer  rather  than  implicit  faith  in  the  errors  and  abstrac- 
tions in  which  men  of  science   have  so  much  indulged.     In 
many  auriferous  quartz-veins  the  abundance  of  iron  continues 
to  be   regarded  as  a  favourable  indication  of  permanency  in 
yielding  gold ;  and  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  gold  with  iron,  I  may  relate  an  episode  in  my  own 
experience,  which  at   a   future  time   may  perhaps  be  better 
recognised  as  one  of  public  importance.     Near   to  my  sheep 
station  of  Goodgood  (which  adjoins  Jingerry),  in  a  mountain- 
ous and  little-known  locality,   I  had  formerly  observed  a  large 
outcrop  of  very  rich  iron  ore — at  least  a  thousand  tons  in  one 
continuous  vein  appearing  above  ground ;  and  when  the  Fitz 
Roy  iron  mines  near  Berrima  were  attracting  much  public 
notice,  I  visited  them  on  one  occasion  in  my  journey  to  Syd- 
ney, and  perceived  at  once  that  the  iron  ore  near  my  station 
was  of  a  precisely  similar  kind,  quite  equal  in  quality  and  quite 
as  abundant  in  quantity.   In  California  I  had  frequently  spoken 
to  Mr  Hargraves  of  this  vein  of  iron  ore,  not  however  as  oeing 
associated  with  visible  gold,  because  we  had  not  witnessed  in 
California  the  association  of  visible  gold  with  any  iron  ore  of 
this   kind.     On  my  return   to   the   colony  I  found  that  Mr 
Hargraves  had,  when  employed  by  the  Government  in  gold 
exploration,  visited  and  obtained  a  specimen  firom  this  vein  of 
iron  ore  which  I   had  described  to  him,  without,  however, 
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either  finding,  or  expecting  to  find,  any  visible  gold  connected 
with  it.     Shortly  after  learning  Mr  Hargraves  had  visited   it, 
I  found  one  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke's  official  reports,  in  which, 
-without  his  having  seen  this  particular  vein^  which  is  largely 
developed,  he  had  submitted  to  analysis  similar  iron  ores  from 
the  same  district,  including  one  from  the  identical  veinstone, 
and  reported  the  existence  in  them  of  considerable  gold  in  an 
invisibU  state.     Under  these  circumstances  I  applied  to  the 
Government  respecting  the  vein  of  iron  ore  which  I  had  so 
long  known,  to  ascertain  whether  I  could  obtain  the  right  to 
work  it,  either  by  purchase  or  by  lease  without  competition^  for 
it  did  not  appear  to  me  just  that  a  discoverer  should  enter  into 
equal  competition  with  the  public,  and  gratuitously  give  in- 
formation for  the  sole  benefit  of  money-capitalists.     It  will 
scarcely  be  credited  that  at  this   advanced  stage  of  colonial 
existence,  and  when  the  public  were  clamorous  for  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral   resources  of  the  colony,  there   should 
exist   no   Government   regulations  whatever  to  facilitate  th& 
working  of  the  metallic  veins  of  this  kind«     The  subjoined 
extracts  and  reply  to  my  inquiry  will  show  this  to  have  been 
the  case,  and  I  may  here  add  that  the  registered  application 
yet  remains  in  abeyance. 

Extract  from  Mr  Harobaves's  Bepobt  to  the  Colonial  Secbetaby, 
dated  Jinero^,  Braid  wood,  20th  October,  1851. 

"  I  have  brought  a  specimen  of  ironstODe  from  the  Jingerry  moun- 
tains, which  I  believe  contains  gold,  and  have  given  it  to  Mr  Clarke, 
who  has  the  means  of  testing  it,  and  will  communicate  the  result 
to  you." 

Then,  in  the  next  Report,  dated  24th  October,  1851,  the 
fiev.  Mr  Clarke  observes  : 

"The  occurrence  of  auriferous  ironstone  in  the  limestone  of  the 
fftdlies  near  Marulan — in  the  limestone  of  Wianbene — and  as  I  learn 
irom  a  specimen  brought  by  Mr  Hargraves  from  the  vicinity  of  lime- 
stone near  Jingerry, — is  not  without  its  significance.  It  extends  our 
views  of  the  gold  question.*' 

Soon  afterwards  the  following  special  Report  appeared  : 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Clabkb  to  the  Colonial  Sb- 
CBBTABT,  respecting  Aubifeeocs  Ibonstomes  in  the  Southbbn 

DlSTEICTS. 

Bulunamang,  16th  November,  1851. 

Sib, — In  my  last  communication  respecting  the  existence  of  gold  on 
Molonglo  Biver,  &c.,  I  mentioned  tliut  the  slates  and  quartzites  of  the 
Merriwa  and  Lake  George  Banges  did  not  appear  to  be  auriferous. 

I  have  now^  the  honour  of  stating,  for  the  information  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor-General,  that  although  when  subjected  to  chemical 
analysis  the  qnarti  running  through  the  slates  yielded  no  gold,  yet  the 
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ironstone  intimately  associated  with  that  quartz  (the  specimens  were 
taken  from  the  summit  of  the  ranee  a  little  south  of  the  Stony  Creek) 
is  auriferous,  half  a  grain  of  gold  naying  been  produced  by  amalgama- 
tion and  the  retort,  from  four  ounces  of  the  ironstone. 

The  official  reply  to  my  application  for  lease  of  the  iron 
mine,  which  I  had  in  California  pointed  out  to  Mr  HargraveSi 
is  as  follows  : 

Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Sydney,  31st  December,  1853. 
Sib, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  22nd  instant,  inquiring  whether  you  will  be  allowed  a  lease  of  cer- 
tain land  containing  iron  ore,  and  to  inform  you  in  reply,  bj^  the  direc- 
tion of  his  Excellency  the  (xovernor-Generaf,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  GoTernment  to  apply  for  an  Order  in  Council  to  meet  cases  of  this 
kind.  At  present  there  is  no  regulation  which  would  allow  of  the  land 
being  either  purchased  or  leased  for  the  purpose  in  question  without 
being  submitted  to  competition. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant,  for  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
S.  Davison,  Esq.,  Sydney.  '  W.  Eltabd. 


IPart   <$i0fetfe. 
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The  extravagant  paragraphs  which  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  local  newspapers,  relating  to  Mr  Hargraves,  were 
highly  amusing  to  those  fully  informed  of  the  true  circum- 
stances of  the  gold  discovery  ;  since  intentions  were  therein 
often  attributed  to  him  which  he  had  never  entertained,  and 
acts  frequently  ascribed  to  liim  which  he  had  never  performed. 
Some  of  these  inordinate  panegyrics  astonished  nobody  more 
than  Mr  Hargraves  himself,  who  was  amazed  to  read  such 
grandiloquent  accounts  of  his  own  performances.  However^ 
uke  eastern  monarchs  who  listen  to  the  flatteries  of  their 
slaves  until  they  believe  them,  Mr  Hargraves  was  at  length 
beguiled  into  accepting  much  of  the  adulation  which  placed 
him  on  an  equal  footing  with  Columbus  and  other  historical 
celebrities,  and  at  length,  in  one  of  his  public  letters,  drew  a 
parallel  between  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  and 
the  gold  discovery.  During  the  time  Mr  Hargraves  was  in 
England,  one  of  the  provincial  papers  there,  being,  I  sup- 
pose, set  in  motion  by  him,  also  indulged  in  equal  extra- 
vagancies. The  following  letter  of  an  anterior  date,  and  a 
review  from  the  *  Leader,'  of  the  book  which  Mr  Hargraves 
published  in  England,  are  both  specimens  of  the  literature  to 
which  I  allude,  and  which  provoked  from  me  the  next  public 
letter  of  a  satirical  character. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  say  a  few  words  of  an  individual 
whom  I  have  mentioned  incidentally  more  than  once,  I  mean 
John  Calvert.  Some  imagine  there  are  several  persons  of  the 
same  namcj  or  otherwise,  that  the  name  has  been  assumed  as 
an  ideal  authority  for  everything  connected  with    fabulous 
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gold  discoveries.     A  person  of  this  name  followed  the  steps  of 
the    Rev.    Mr   Clarke,   while    upon    a    geological  survey    in 
New  South  Wales  ;   then   one  of  the  same  name   opened  a 
geological    and    mineral   survey    ofKce    in    Sydney,    for   the 
purpose  of  giving  advice  to  individuals  or  companies  on  the 
subject  of  gold-mining,  according  to  a  scale  of  fees  which  were 
established  ;    next,   a  person  of  the  same  name  appeared  in 
London,  where  he  opened  a  similar  oflice,  and  lastly,  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  '  Gold-fields  in  England,*  besides  reading  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  Australian  gold-rocks,  before  the  British 
Association.     In  the  meantime  the  most  incredible  accounts 
appeared  in  the  local  papers,  in  which  John  Calvert  is  repre- 
sented  as  having  earned  gold  away  by  the  hundred- weight, 
from  the  gold-bearing  quartz- veins  of  New  South  Wales,  one 
of  these  veins  was  stated  in  England  to  be  popularly  known 
in   the   colony  as  *'  Calvert's   Bank ;"    certificates    were   also 
given  by  him  in  London,  relating  to  the  efficiency  of  Berdan's 
quartz-crushing  machines,  and  altogether  the   performances,  if 
true,  were  calculated  to  throw  all  other  gold  discoverers  entirely 
into   the   shade.     Besides  the  annexed  review  of   *  Australia 
and  its   Gold-fields/    and  the  letter  from  Mr  Hargraves,  in 
both  of  which  Mr  Hargraves's  services  arc  compared  with  those 
of  Columbus,  there  appeared  another  extravagant  article  in  a 
Nottingham  newspaper,  full  of  misrepresentations,  and  what 
gave  the  article  especial  piquancy  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
statements  which  were  totally  false  as  related  to  Mr  Hargraves 
were  perfectly  true  of  myself^  of  whom  the  Nottingham  editor 
had  probably  never  heard  a  single  word   (for  instance,  the 
false  allegation  of  Mr  Hargraves  having  left  in  Australia  his 
sheep  runs,   now   estimated  at   50,000/.) ;  and  to  make  the 
matter  yet  more  extraordinary,  it  appeared,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  its  publication,  as  if  it  had  proceeded  directly  from 
the  verbal  statements  made  in   the  editor's  office  by  Mr  Har- 
graves himself. 

The  three  subjoined  papers  are  those  referred  to,  the  first 
being  from  the  'Leader,'  dated  London,  3rd  February,  1855, 
as  a  Review  of— 

AUSTBALIA  IND  ITS    GOLD-FIBLDS  :   AN    H16TOBICAL  SkETCH  OF  THB 
PbOGBBSS    of   THB    AUSTBALIAN    C0LONIE8,  FBOM    THK   EaBLISST 

Times  to  thb  Peksknt  Day  ;  with  a  Pabticulae  Accoukt  of 
THE  Kecemt  Gold  Discoveeies,  &c.  By  Edward  Hammond 
Hargraves. 

The  destinies  of  nations  have  been  changed  by  individuals  more 
frequently  and  more  entirely  than  by  any  progressive  devclopmeift  of 
their  own  physical  or  intellectual  resources.     Consider  the  effect! 
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frodaced  on  the  world  by  tho  lives  of  Alexander.  Caesar,  Cliarlemagne, 
^etcr  tho  Hermit,  Columbus,  Napoleon  !  The  list  might  be  iucroased 
from  tho  rauks  of  kini^s  and  conquerors,  discoverers,  and  men  of 
science.  We  may,  at  all  events,  venture  to  add  one  name  to  it — chat 
of  £dward  Hammond  Hargravcs,  the  first  discoverer  of  gold  in 
Australia.  Aeilectiug  for  an  instant  on  the  condition  of  that  country  a 
few  years  ago  —  a  wool-growing,  cattle-breeding  colony,  useful  in 
providing  food  to  men  who  ibund  it  diiilcult  to  procure  a  livelihood 
eltewhere,  but  utterly  insignificant  in  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world — and  comparing  that  condition  with  its  present  state  as  the 
richest  mineral  country  of  the  world,  tho  country  which  exported  more 
than  fifty  millions  sterling  of  gold  in  the  space  of  three  years — ^we 
think  that  the  man  whose  discovery  produced  this  vast  and  unpa- 
ralleled change  deserves  to  rank  among  the  few  whose  lives  have  given 
new  destinies  to  nations. 

In  the  volume  before  us  Mr  Hargraves  has  given  us  a  faint  sketch 
-—the  very  faintest — of  his  own  history.  We  could  have  wished  it 
more  explicit  and  complete,  not  from  personal  curiosity  to  know  more 
about  a  man  who  has  made  the  greatest  discovery  of  modern  times,  but 
because  there  is  enough  in  the  outliue  he  has  furnished,  to  show  that 
his  life  has  been  one  of  struggle  and  hardship,  difficulties  overcome  by 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  the  evils  of  early  poverty  and  defective 
education,  counteracted  by  strong  principle  and  indomitable  self- 
reliance.  We  cannot  have  too  many  or  too  copious — so  long  as  they  are 
simple— biographies  of  such  men,  the  true  heroes  to  whom  popular 
worship  should  be  addressed  in  preference  to  men  of  the  sword  and 
•centre.  He  was  an  Australian  settler  at  the  age  of  seventeen  ,*  before 
eignteen  he  was  a  "  squatter,"  with  cows  and  bullocks  of  his  own,  and 
a  married  man ;  at  nineteen  he  was  a  father. 

The  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in  the  autumn  of 
1848,  reached  New  South  Wales  in  January,  1849.  It  was  at  first 
received  with  doubt ;  but  the  arrival  of  a  ship  shortly  afterwards  with 
a  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  on  board  silenced  incredulity.  Then 
the  same  effect  followed  as  was  produced  in  England.  The  auri  sacra 
fames  induced  hundreds  or  thousands  of  peaceful  colonists  to  abandon 
nome  and  property,  friends  and  family,  and  rush  off  to  Western 
America,  in  the  hopes  of  returning  in  a  few  months  laden  with  fabulous 
wealth.  This  was  the  more  natural  from  the  fact  that  Australia  had 
for  some  years  been  in  a  languishing  condition. 

Mr  Hargraves  was  one  of  those  bitten  with  the  gold  mania,  and  waa 
one  of  the  first  Australian  colonists  who  quitted  the  land  of  the  south 
for  California.  He  was  not  very  successful  in  his  new  enterprise.  He 
arrived  just  as  the  rainy  season  set  in  ;  had  some  difficult v  in  procuring 
a  waggon  to  convey  him  to  '*  the  diggings  ;^'  was  cheatedf  and  deserted 
by  the  driver  he  had  engaged  ;  fixed  on  an  unfavourable  spot  for  his  first 
essays,  and  if  afterwards  rather  more  fortunate  in  this  respect,  never,  it 
appears,  earned  enough  to  barely  repay  the  hardship  and  misery  of  the 
life  he  led  in  a  winter  from  whose  severity  people  were  dying  all  around 
him,  while  he  jumped  up  nightly  from  his  bed  of  pine-branches  laid  on 
slates,  to  knock  the  snow  ofl'  his  tent,  lest  its  own  weight  should  break 
through  the  canvas.  He  had,  however,  gained  much  from  his  visit  to 
the  gold-mines  of  California.     We  must  here  give  his  own  words  : 

"  i3ut  far  more  important  thoughts  than  those  of  present  success  or 
failure  were,  from  the  very  first,  growing  up  in  my  mind,  and  gradually 
assuming  a  body  and  a  shape.    My  attention  was  naturally  drawn  to 
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the  form  and  geological  stnicture  of  the  Burrounding  coantry,  and  it 
soon  struck  me  that  I  had,  some  eighteen  years  uefore,  travelled 
through  a  country  very  similar  to  the  one  I  was  now  in,  in  New  South 
Wales.  I  said  to  myself,  there  are  the  same  class  of  rocks,  slates, 
quartz,  granite,  red- sod,  and  everything  else  that  appears  necessary  to 
constitute  a  gold-field.  So  convinced  did  I  become  of  the  similarity  of 
the  two  countries,  that  I  mentioned  my  persuasion  to  my  iriend 
Davison,  and  expressed  my  belief  that  we  should  soon  hear  of  a  discovery 
of  gold  in  that  country,  and  my  determination,  if  it  was  not  disoovered 
before  my  return  to  Kew  South  Wales,  to  prosecute  a  systematic 
search  for  it.  Of  my  companions,  some  laughed  at  me,  and  others 
reasoned  against  my  theory. ' 

Buc  ridicule,  most  powerful  against  ^eak  minds,  seldom  deters  a 
strong  one  from  following  its  own  bent ;  while  reason  is  almost  thrown 
away  against  those  convictions  which  are  either  fanatical  or  inspired,  as 
they  prove  to  be  false  or  correct.  Mr  Hargraves  left  California  to 
search  for  gold  in  JSew  South  Wales.  He  landed  in  Sydney  in  January, 
1851,  started  at  once  across  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  spot  he  had 
"  marked  down  "  in  his  mind's  eye,  got  a  boy  to  guide  him  to  the  creek 
where  there  was  water  to  be  found,  dug  up  a  piece  of  the  soil* into  a  tin 
pan,  washed  it,  and  found  the  gold.  One  or  two  more  experimenta 
made  with  the  same  result,  he  was  satisfied  with  his  discovery,  rode 
back  to  Svdney,  announced  the  CTeat  tidings  to  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, and  demanded  his  reward.  The  usual  official  caution  was,  of 
course,  manifested  by  the  local  powers ;  but  eventually  Mr  Hargraves 
was  authorized  to  pursue  his  discoveries,  being  made  a  Commissioner 
of  Crown  lands,  at  the  tremendous  salary  of  20«.  a-day.  Eventually, 
when  the  truth  of  his  statements  had  been  verified,  and  he  had  prac- 
tically demonstrated  the  existence  of  countless  wealth  in  the  Austra- 
lian soil,  the  Legislative  Council  of  I^ew  South  Wales  voted  him 
10,000/.  as  his  reward — '*  deducting,  by  way  of  discount,"  he  says, 
**  the  600/.  I  first  received  " — to  enable  him  to  pay  the  current  expenses 
of  his  explorations. 

Such  IS  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia.  Mr  Har* 
graves,  however,  states  candidly  that  Sir  Eoderick  Murchison  had, 
seven  or  eight  years  earlier,  proclaimed  the  fact  that  gold  would  be 
found  in  the  colony — founding  his  opinion  on  a  careful  examination  of 
the  geological  specimens  of  the  country  forwarded  to  him  by  Count 
Strzelecki,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  Ural,  which  he  had 
himself  visited.  But  Mr  Hargraves  knew  nothing  of  geology,  or  any 
other  science,  and  had  never  even  heard  of  Sir  Boderick  Murchison. 
Such  is  fame.  Would  Sir  Boderick  have  beheved  that  there  existed  a 
civilised  being,  much  more  a  countryman  of  his  own,  who  had  never 
heard  his  name,  and  would  not  have  known  whether  he  was  a  court 
physician,  the  new  lord  mayor,  or  a  country  gentleman  of  the  protec- 
tionist interest  P 

The  book  which  Mr  Hargraves  has  presented  to  the  world  is  a 
curious  medley.  We  have  a  history  of  Australia  in  five-and-twenty 
pages,  and  a  history  of  ^old-mines,  tedious  to  read,  in  forty-two  more. 
Then  follow  two  really  mteresting  chapters,  containing  an  account  of 
the  author's  own  adventures  in  California  and  Australia.  A  fifth 
chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  various  methods  of  working  for 
gold,  ancient  and  modern,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  useless,  and 
almost  out  of  place  in  a  work  which  claims  to  be  both  practical  and 
unpretending.    And  then  folloirs  a  sixth  chapter  on  the  land  question 
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in  Australia — that  vexata  qucutio  ^hicb  is  still  puzzling  the  brains  of 
the  colonists,  and  would  infallibly  confuse  those  uf  most  of  our  readers. 
As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  present  rule  of  having  a  fixed  upset  price  for 
all  land  is  the  most  vicious  part  of  the  system  in  force. 

Mr  Hargravcs  has  added  to  his  own  work  two  letters  from  his  friend 
Mr  Simpson  Davison,  on  the  origin  of  geld.  Like  all  theories  which 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  tent  of  actual  proof,  it  has  a  number  of  objections 
to  it  which  cannot  be  hastily  got  rid  of.  Still  it  is  ingenious,  and  at 
least  as  good  as  any  other  on  the  subject.  It  is  **  that  alluvial  gold  has 
been  distributed  and  deposited  by  means  of  a  perishable  lava  ;  and  that 
the  quartz-veins,  as  well  as  some  other  dykes,  traversing  convtants, 
have  ueen  the  fissures  of  discharge,  the  only  remains  of  the  decomposed 
lava  being  gold,  quartz,  and  a  few  other  mineraJs,  with  clays  and  fer- 
ruginous earths."  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  scientific  enough  to 
relish  tbe  subject  will  find  this  theory  well  discussed  and  advocated  by 
Mr  Davison. 

The  second  paper  is  a  leader  from  the  '  Guardian '  news- 
paper of  Nottingham,  in  England,  reproduced  in  one  of  the 
colonial  journals  in  Feb.  1855.  Mr  Hargraves  here  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  giving  the  Nottingham  Editor  to  understand 
that  **  placer  deposit  gold  is  moulded  in  shape  to  the  bed- 
rock" much  more  clearly  than  is  stated  anywhere  in  the  book 
whicli  he  published  about  the  same  time,  or  in  any  of  his 
previous  oificial  lleports.  Perhaps  an  explanation  of  this 
difference  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of  his  having  my 
TUIKD  public  letter  then  in  possession  as  well  as  my  verbal 
explanations  of  the  theory  with  which  I  had  lately  charged 
him,  while  the  book  on  *  Australia  and  its  Gold-fields '  had 
been  sent  from  Sydney,  ready  compiled,  by  an  eminent  lite- 
rary person,  very  shortly  after  my  two  first  public  letters 
adaresscd  to  him  had  been  published.  The  article  appeared 
under  the  heading,  Mu  Hargkaves,  tii£  Original  Gold 
Discoverer. 

On  Monday  wo  had  tlie  pleanure  of  seeing,  at  the  '  Guardian '  office, 
and  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  conversation  with,  a  man  henceforth  to 
be  held  illustrious  amongst  the  names  destined  to  distinguish  the  nine- 
teenth century — Mr  Hargraves,  who,  not  by  scientific  divination,  but 
by  the  eilicieut  aid  of  practical  experience  in  CaHforuia,  and  an  innate 
sa^city.  such  as  Chatham  boasted  to  be  the  distinguisliing  character- 
istic of  Cromwell,  has  undoubtedly  redoubled  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  his  era  by  the  discovery  of  the  unparalleled  auriferous  deposits  of 
our  Australian  possessions.  Mr  ilargraves,  who  has  been  spending  a 
few  davs  in  Notiiugham,  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Bishop, 
is  a  tall,  stout,  well-made  man,  with  a  frank,  open  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, a  fine  mild  blue  eye,  and,  notwithstanding  the  jet  black  of  his 
moustache  and  im{)eriale  (worn  h  la  Amttralien),  of  quite  a  florid  com- 
plexion ;  altogetlLcr  the  gold  discoverer  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
colonist  and,  if  you  will,  of  the  gold  miner.  Mr  Hargraves  was  kind 
enough  to  bring  with  him  many  and  varied  specimens  of  his  gold 
**  nuggets/*  regretting,  howorer,  that  before  he  became  aware  of  the 
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interest  which  these  treasures  in  their  natural  state  are  calculated  to 
excite  **  at  home/'  he  had  melted  down  a  large  number  of  perhaps  the 
most  interesting.     Having  imparted  to  us,  with   an  easy,  perspicuous 
agreeabilitj  of  manner  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  we  found 
to  constitute  a  vehicle  for  conveying  in  a  wonderfully  brit^f  and  appre- 
ciable manner  a  very  rapid  succession  of  information  (a  strong  attesta- 
tion of  the  discoverer's  superior  intelligence),  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  gold  formations,  we  are  enabled  to  stat«   that  Mr  Hargraves 
differs  strongly  from  the  theories  of  many,  indeed  of  most  of  our  geo- 
logists, including  even  Sir  [Roderick  Murchison  and  his  disciples,  and 
more  especially  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke,  whose  ability  to  explain  his  own 
romantic  notions  of  the  generation  of  gold  by  volcanic  action  and  the 
agency  of  steam,  he  seems  to  regard  as  quite  conclusive  against  them, 
whilst  he  cannot  see  why  quartz  should  be  peculiarly  denominated  the 
matrix  of  gold.     Both  he  conceives  to  have  been  formed  at  the  same 
time,  one  in  a  gaseous  form,  the  other  in  a  state  of  metallic  fusion  ;  and 
being  so  formed,  they  have  in  some  instances  happened  to  adhere  to 
each  other  on  solidification  or  crystallization,  but  without  possessing 
any  necessary  afi&nity  for  each  other.     The  bed-rock  of  the  country  is, 
however,  the  site  of  the  great  majority  of  gold  deposits ;  and  the  spe- 
cimens exhibited  to  us  by  Mr  Hargraves  (the  largest  whereof  weighed 
21bs.),  and  was  of  the  value  of  100^.,  although  from  the  ponderosity  of 
the  metal  it  only  measured  a  few  inches  each  way,  and  was  besides 
honey-combed  uke  a  cinder,  small   portions  of  embedded  quartz  being 
perceptible  among  its  interstices,  bore  the  most  conclusive  marks  of 
fusion,  and  of  that  sudden  cooling  as  if  by  immersion,  with  which  every 
one  is  familiar  in  the  process  of  dropping  molten  lead  into  water.    Sonae 
of  the  specimens  (ana  very  beautiful  these  were)  were  pear<shaped  and 
perfectly  solid  ;  suspended  by  the  narrow  point,  like  the  weight  of  a 
pendidum,  the  remarkable  ponderosity  of  tne  metal  was  most  obvious, 
whilst  the  colour  in  two  of  these  pear-shaped  nodules  was  a  magnificent 
yellow.    In  others  of  Mr  Hargraves^s  specimens  the  molten  gold  had 
settled  upon  the  rugged  rock  surface  as  on  a  mould,  and  came  off  in 
the  form  of  a  scale  or  crust  of  tolerable  thickness,  but  indented  with 
all  the  inequalities  of  its  mould.     In  these  cases  the  colour  of  the  gold 
was  much  more  ruddy  than  in  the  more  solid  masses,  exhibiting  a  por- 
phyritic  tendency,  which  was  highly  marked ;  in  one  piece  a  commin- 
gled gold  and  quartz,  where  the  stone  had  become  quite  ruby,  although 
the  quartz  crystals  embedded  amongst  larger  masses  of  gold  were  fre- 
quently pure  white,  and  in  one  instance  we  noticed  so  embedded  an 
example  of  one  of  these  six-sided  crystals  which  Professor  Edward 
Forbes  in  his  '  Gold  Lecture '  guards  discoverers  against  mistaking  for 
the  diamond.     Mr  Hargraves,   we  may  mention,  has  no  faith  in  the 
discovery  of  gems  in  Australia ;  but  he  is  highly  impressed  as  ever 
with  the  illimitable  development  of  his  own  gold  discoveries,  stating  it 
as  his  conviction  that  the  gold-fields  occupy  the  entire  backbone  of  that 
vast  region,  and  pointing  to  the  discovery  of  new  diggings  day  afLer 
day  in  the  immeaiate  vicinity  of  the  spots  on  which  the  first  discoveries 
were  efi*ected,  to  the  continuous  large  transmissions  by  escort,  and  to 
the  fact  that  already  fifty  millions  sterling  have  been  added  to  the 
world's  wealth  as  the  fruits  of  this  grand  discovery.     With  Mr  Har- 
graves^s  story  we  dare  say  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar.     Originally 
a  stockholder  in  the  vicinity  of  Melbourne,  he  sold  out,  and  went  to 
California.     Scarcely  had  ne  commenced  operations  in  that  countiy 
than  the  similarity  of  the  schistose  formations  with  those  of  the  district 
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he  had  quitted  pressed  strongly  on  his  observation.  "  These/'  he  said, 
"are  precisely  the  rocks  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Australia/' 
Satisfied  at  length  of  their  identity,  he  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, proposing  to  point  out  the  Australian  gold-fields,  of  which  they 
were  already  in  search.  The  consequence  was  that  on  returning  to 
Australia  he  did  discover  the  gold,  and  simply  stipulating  with 
Government  that  he  should  be  rewarded  commensurately  with  the 
importance  of  the  discovery,  he  actually  put  the  official  geologist, 
Mr  Stutchbury,  in  possession  of  the  ground. 

Mr  Hargraves   has  not  been  rewarded    commensurately  with  the 
importance  of  the  discovery ;  and  although  it  is  with  the  greatest  good 
humour  that  he  makes  the  remark,   that  the   10,000^.   or  2O,000Z. 
bestowed  upon  him  the  discoverer,  might  have  been  made  50,00(V.  had 
he  remained  on  his  sheep  runs  to  enjoy  the  effect  of  some  other  person's 
discovery  of  gold  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  as  actually  hap- 
pened to  his  contemporaries ;  or  again,  that  fifty  of  the  persons  who 
came  home  in  the  ship  with  him  were  found  to  have  been  rendered 
richer  by  the  fruit  of  his  discoveries  than  he  had  been  himself.    Then, 
large  as  Mr  Hargraves *8  reward  may  seem,  it  is  certainly  not  an  equiva- 
lent for  what  he  has  done ;  neither  has  the  mode  of  conferring  it  been 
altogether  graceful.      The   Governor-General,   in   the   first  instance, 
imagined  he  could  waive  Mr  ITargraves's  claim  entirely  by  the  paltry 
Gk)vernment  appointment  of  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  at  11. 
a-day — a  sum  which,  with  his  resources,  and  the  capital  of  his  friends, 
the  gold  discoverer  could  have  as  easily  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
clearing  every  hour.    5.0CH)/.  were  then  proffered,  and  as  our  readers 
may  remember,   rejected  by  Mr  Hargraves  ;  and  at  length  a  vote  of 
10,000^.  was  carried  in  the  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales,  by  a  very 
large  majority,  thirty  of  the  members  voting  for  10,000^.  and  five  for 
5,00(y.  reward.     It  may,  however,  be  also  recollected  that  at  the  period 
of  the  memorable  discovery,  Mr  Hargraves  found  the  colony  of  Victoria 
included  under  that  of  New  South  Wales ;  but  having  now  become  a 
separate  colony,  and  one  which  had  chiefly  benefited  by  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, another  vote  of  10,000/.  is  presently  passing  the  Legislature 
of  Victoria  in  Mr  Hargraves's  favour.     This  is  independently  of  the 
gold  cups  and  presentations  awarded  him  in  a  more  private  manner, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  followed  up  in  the  home  country  by  substantial 
tokens  and  acknowledgments  of  two  things  undeniably  done  for  us  by 
the  golden  spell  of  these  discoveries — snatching  us  m  the  first  place 
from  the  brink  of  one  of  the  most  awful  crises  on  which  our  social 
organism  ever  verged,  and  stimulating  in  the  next  our  trade  to  a  degree  ^ 
which  has  still  to  be  appreciated  at  the  full ;  for,  as  Mr  Hargraves  very  ' 
properly  observes,  "  You  have  hitherto  been  supplying  Australia  with 
waste,  unsaleable  articles,  incapable  of  being  disposed  of  at  home ;  but 
we  (the  Australians)  have  money  to  pay  for  what  we  really  require, 
and  will  henceforth  lead  the  fashion  if  you  will  supply  us  with  fresh 
productions,  and  not  restrict  the  colonial  trade  to  the  clearance  of  old 
stocks."     He  is  now  on  a  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  expressed 
his  intention  of  visiting  the  Derbyshire,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish  for- 
mations possessed  of  auriferous   features,  as  ho  thinks  he  will  at  once 
be  able  to  tell  whether  they  are  worth  being  worked  or  not.    Gold,  he 
has  no  doubt,  is  to  be  had  at  home ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  it  would  cost 
201,  an  ounce  to  produce  it.   One  thing  Mr  Hargraves  seems  particularly 
pleased  with  in  his  visit  to  England  after  twenty  years'  absence.  When 
no  landed  he  hardly  expected  to  meet  with  the  recognition  of  above  two 
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persons  in  the  whole  country — viz.,  his  uncle,  Dr  Hargraves,  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  formerly  physician  to  the  Duchess  of  £eat,  and  another 
relative ;  but  to  his  surprise  and  delight  he  finds  himself  well  known 
to  everybody,  and  entertained  and  welcomed  wherever  he  goes. 

The  third  document  is  a  letter  from  Mr  Hargraves  to  the 
Editors  of  the  '  Herald/  dated  in  September,  1853,  on  the 
subject  of  The  Gold  Gratuities. 

Gentlemen,— ^In  your  leading  article  of  this  day's  date,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "gold  gratuities,"  you  state  that  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Gold  Fields  Management  Bill  establishes  the 
claim  of  William  Tom,  James  Tom,  and  Jonn  Lister  to  some  reward 
for  their  exertions  in  assisting  me  to  demonstrate  my  great  discovery, 
but  in  your  opinion  you  would  be  inclined  to  say  the  sum  of  1,000/. 
was  too  large;  and  further,  that  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence,  or 
rather  you  say  the  evidence  shows,  that  they  assisted  me  with  the 
understanding  that,  if  the  search  proved  successful,  they  should  be 
benefited  by  it  in  some  way  or  other,  and  that  I  engaged  to  represent 
their  fair  claims  to  the  Government ;  and  to  show  the  feeling  existing 
between  them,  you  say,  at  the  time  Mr  Hargraves  told  Lister  that  he 
expected  to  be  made  a  Baron,  and  that  Lister  should  be  knighted.  At 
what  time,  gentlemen,  did  I  tell  them  P  Was  it  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery ?  If  so,  I  did  not  even  know  either  of  the  Toms,  and  could  have 
had  no  arrangement  with  them.  The  little  bit  of  vanity  I  was  guilty 
of  which  you  refer  to  took  place  on  the  12th  of  February,  1851.  at  the 
time  of  my  first  discovery,  when  Lister  was  simply  my  guide;  bound  to 
secrecy,  as  James  Tom  was  afterwards.  The  words  I  uttered  on  that 
eventful  day,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  were — "  This  is  a  memorable 
day  in  the  history  of  Ne^  South  Wales  ;  I  shall  be  Baron  Hargraves, 
you  will  be  knighted,  and  my  old  horse  will  be  stuffed  and  put  in  a 
glass  case !"  I  need  not  say  this  conversation  was,  with  regard  to 
barony,  knighthood,  and  putting  my  horse  into  a  glass  case,  a  mere  joke. 
I  therefore  contend  it  does  not  show  anything  that  could  be  possibly 
tortured  into  the  sense  you  have  endeavoured  to  convey,  and  from  which 
you  have  drawn  the  conclusion  of  your  second  paragraph. 

With  regard  to  the  individuals  in  question,  the  Messrs  Tom  and 
Lister, — I  most  solemnly  declare  that  I  never  made  any  promise  to 
them  or  held  out  any  inducement  except  that  I  would  instruct  them  in 
gold-mining,  and  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  the  first 
diggings  ;  in  consideration  they  were  to  guide  me  through  the  bush, 
and  keep  a  strict  secret  anythmg  thej  saw  me  do  or  heard  me  say. 
And  in  proof  of  this  circumstance,  I  will  relate  a  fact  that  may  throw 
some  light  and  tend  to  confirm  this  statement.  When  rumours  of 
gold-finding  first  reached  Sydney,  Mr  W.  C.  Wentworth  wrote  to  Mr 
Tom,  sen.,  who  was  a  tenant  of  his,  to  ask  him  if  there  was  any  foun- 
dation in  the  gold  stories  in  his  quarter.  Mr  Tom  referred  Mr  Went- 
worth's  letter  to  me,  stating  he  could  not  say  anything  himself,  and 
asked  me  what  he  should  say  to  Mr  Wentworth,  as  he  knew  his  son 
was  bound  to  secrecy  by  me.  My  reply  wap,  "  Write  to  Mr  Went- 
worth and  tell  him,  if  he  wants  to  know  anything  about  the  gold  to 
write  to  me."  Mr  Tom  handed  me  the  letter  he  had  written  to  Mr 
Wentworth  in  reply,  which  stated  that  he.  **  Mr  Tom,"  had  no  autho- 
rity to  say  anythmg ;  but  Mr  Hargraves,  the  discoverer,  would  give 
him  any  information  on  application  to  him,  addressed  Guyong.    I  have 
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no  desire  to  oppose  (if  in  my  power  to  do  8o)  the  sum  the  Committer 
on  til**  Gold  Field  Mnnaijement  Bill  have  recommendi*d  to  be  ^iven  to 
the  Messrs  Tom  and  Lister,  any  more  than  I  wonlil  the  claim  of  the 
shepherds  who  came  out  in  charge  of  the  merino  sheep  for  Mr  Miicar- 
thur.  to  a  share  in  his  princely  estate  of  Camden,  for  most  assuredly 
they  have  fully  as  jijood  a  claim  to  a  portion  of  that  estate,  which  was 
given  him  (Mr  Macarthur)  for  the  introduction  of  these  valuable  ani- 
mals in  the  colony,  as  the  Messrs  Tom  and  Lister  have  to  a  participa- 
tion in  any  reward  I  may  be  entitled  to  by  my  discovery  of  gold  in 
this  country. 

Columlms  conceived  the  idea  of  the  exislence  of  a  great  continent, 
but  to  carry  it  out  to  demonstration  a  ship  and  sailors  were  required. 
Was  he  wlio  conceived  the  grand  idea  and  proved  it  honoured  and  re- 
warded, or  the  sailors  who  worked  the  craft?  Mr  Macarthur  con- 
ceived an  idea  that  the  introduction  of  the  Saxon  merino  sheep  into  this 
country  would  prove  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  carried  out  his  plan  at 
a  great  expense,  with  advantage  to  himself  and  the  country.  The  Go- 
vernment rewarded  Mr  Macarthur  with  a  principality  called  Camden, 
from  which  he  anticipates  a  dukedom,  earldom,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  Do  you,  gentlemen,  think  Mr  Macarthur  was  the  proper  per- 
son to  bo  rewarded,  or  the  captain  who  brought  the  sheep  out  ?  Or 
do  you  think  the  persons  in  charge  who  fed  them  on  board  ?  Or  lastly, 
the  blacks,  who  had  never  seen  a  Saxon  merino  before  Mr  Macarthur 
brought  them,  but  who  shepherded  them  on  arrival,  when  they  were 
made  manifest  and  told  they  were  Saxon  merino  sheep  P 

The  only  comparison  to  my  case  applicable  woula  be  that  of  the 
native  blacks,  who  shepherded  the  sheep  for  Mr  Macarthur,  and  that 
of  Toms  and  Lister.     I  conceived  the  iclea  of  the  existence  of  a  great 
gold-field  in  this  country,  at  a  distance  of  12,000  miles,  which  concep- 
tion was  made  on  the  faith  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  and  of  her  un- 
erring laws.     It  was  the  result  of  observation  and  reflection.     I  che- 
rished the  idea  in  my  bosom,  and  when  the  winds  of  heaven  were  waft- 
ing me  across  the  Pacific  T  gained  daily  in  my  belief,  and  in  a  few  days 
after  landing  proved  the  fact  to  demonstration  unaided  and  unassisted, 
except  in  the  manner  I  have  described.     Mr  Lister  or  the  Messrs  Tom 
had  never  seen  a  grain  of  gold  in  their  lives  any  more  than  the  blacks 
who  shepherded  the  Saxon  merinos  for  Mr  Macarthur  had  seen  sheep  of 
this  description.     The  Toms  and  Lister  were  told  by  me  that  they  were 
in  a  gold-field.     I  told  them  I  would  instruct  them  in  gold-mining,  and 
point  out  to  them  when  and  how  to  obtain  it ;  in  consideration  they 
agreed  to  conduct  me  through  the  bush,  which  they  did  ;  therefore  the 
quid  pro  quo  was  fulfilled  on  both  sides  ;  and  I  do  deny  that  these  par- 
ties nave  any  more  claim  on  the  Government  than  Mr  Macarthur's 
shepherds  have  on  Camden  or   the  dukedom.      AVith  regard  to  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  your  article,  wherein  you  state  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  personal  and  class  considerations  have  actuated 
some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  with 
regard  to  my  gratuity,  I  regret  to  say  that  no  doubt  can  or  does  exist 
on  this  point.     The  animus  is  too  plainly  shown.     I>ook.  gentlemen,  at 
Mr  Wentworth's  report.     Such  facts  only  are  recorded  that  could  not 
be  possibly  withheld.     Look  at  the  manner  in  which  they  are  recorded, 
for  brevity,  as  it  were  the  pen  to  be  replenished  with  fluid  received 
from  the  very  heart's  blood  of  the  writer  writhing  under  the  influence 
of  extreme  pain  at  its  loss.     And  the  whole  tenor  of  the  examination  in 
committee  by  Messrs  Wcntworth,  Bligh,  and  M'Leay  was  something 
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like  (as  I  should  ima^ne)  examinations  before  the  Inquisition  in  the 
dark  a^^es  ;  and  nothing  did  or  could  sare  me  from  being  thrown  over- 
board altogether  but  the  perfect  justness  and  righteousness  of  my 
cause  ;  and,  notwithstanding  these  members,  I  have  a  full  belief  and 
confidence  in  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  before  whom  my 
claim  will  be  decided,  that  they  will  do  their  duty,  both  to  me  and  to 
their  country,  with  impartiality,  and  award  to  me  that  strict  and  im- 
partial justice  which  hoB  hitherto  been  denied  to  me,  and  I  trust  that 
justice  will  not  be  recorded  in  any  other  language  than  that  which 
should  always  pervade  that  of  British  statesmen. 

I  regret,  gentlemen,  that  after  upwards  of  a  jperiod  of  two  years  from 
the  time  of  my  discovery  I  should  be  compelled  to  record  facts  that 
are  not  to  be  by  any  possibility  contradictea,  and  those  in  self-defence, 
while  seeking  my  just  rights  ;  and  with  your  permission  I  will  enter 
more  fully  into  the  question  at  issue  in  a  tew  days.  Meantime  I  thank 
you  for  the  space  you  have  kindly  granted  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

j^    I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Sydney,  26th  Sept.,  1853;  Edw^lbd  Hamkond  HABasAVBS. 

The  language  of  the  Legislative  Committees,  more  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Victorian  Report,  had,  no  doubt,  caused 
much  fulsome  hero-worship  of  the  kind  just  exposed  to  appear 
in  various  quarters,  and  considering  the  absurdity  of  many  of 
the  proceedings,  they  are  satirised  with  no  more  than  justice  in 
the  following  tenth  public  letteb  to  the  Editor  of  the 
'  Empire '  on  The  Discovery  op  Alluyial  Gtold  : 

Sib, — A  select  committee  of  the  Honourahle  the  Legislative  Council 
of  New  South  Wales  discovered  that  Mr  Hargraves  returned  from 
California  to  Australia,  "  purposely  to  search  for  gold  " — ^the  greaUH 
discovery,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  modem  times ;  and  competent  judges 
in  Victoria  have  decided  that  the  report  was  "  founded  upon  evidence." 

A  truthful  satirist  has  said,  that  we  should  entertain  a  low  opinion 
of  human  nature,  if  truly  informed  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the 
worid  and  the  lucky  accidents  to  which  their  success  is  owing ;  other 
well-meaning  exponents  and  directors  of  the  public  mind*  holding 
hero-worship  to  be  an  indispensable  virtue,  contrive,  whenever  an 
occasion  offers  and  no  other  candidate  is  at  hand,  to  invest  any  conve- 
nient incarnation  with  imaginary  attributes,  and  then  to  hold  up  the 
decorated  idol  as  a  fit  object  for  popular  adoration.  Perhaps  few 
great  men  would  improve  in  our  estimation  upon  an  intimate  personal 
acquaintance— if  we  could  take  any  individual  of  them  into  our  tent  to 
examine  his  physical  proportions,  moral  qualities,  and  mental  capaoityi 
it  is  probable  that  not  one  would  appear  to  an  unbiassed  judgment  as 
admirable  as  when  viewed  through  the  eulogistic  representations  of 
skilful  hero-makers. 

Take  a  single  instance— it  may  shock  vulgar  prejudices  when 
Columbus  is  mentioned — ^but  look  the  plain  facts  in  the  face.  The 
distinguished  navigator  was  not  the  first  to  conceive,  nor  did  he  ever 
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proYe  that  the  world  was  round.  This  conception  of  a  previous  age  was 
due  to  astronomy,  for  according  to  good  authority  "  the  sphcncal  figure 
of  the  earth  was  known,  and  its  magnitude  ascertained  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy."  Columbus  did  not  originate  the  idea  of  reaching 
the  East  Indies  by  sailing  westwards,  since  the  '*  notion  concerning  the 
vicinity  of  India  to  the  western  parts  of  our  continent,  was  counte- 
nanced by  some  eminent  writers  among  the  ancients,**  and  indeed  its 
existence  in  the  west  at  some  distance  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth.  Columbus  believed  that  the  distance 
was  not  very  considerable,  and  that  by  sailing  directly  westward  he 
oould  easily  reach  the  East  Indies — he  tried  and  he  signally  failed. 
The  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  knowing  no 
better,  actually  said  that  he  had  succeeded  ;  "  these  men  of  science  and 
the  astronomers,"  said  he,  chuckling  ove^his  own  superiority,  **are 
altogether  mistaken,  the  world  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  they  say  it  is  ; 
India  is  not  very  far  westward  from  Spain."  At  the  present  day  every 
child  is  aware  that  the  discoverer  of  America  himself  entertained  a 
wrong  opinion,  the  men  of  science  are  proved  to  have  been  right; 
the  East  Indies  are  far  distant  from  the  lands  Columbus  discovered  ; 
the  islands  and  continent  of  America  unexpectedly  stopped  the 
proceeding  of  the  rash  navigator  in  that  direction,  and  had  no  such 
lucky  accident  fallen  in  his  way,  most  probably  himself  and  all  his 
followers  would  have  met  an  untimely  end,  the  unpitied  victims  of  a 
reckless  adventure. 

But  Columbus  was  a  very  shrewd  man,  he  importuned  to  be  exalted 
from  a  comparatively  humble  condition  to  the  command  of  a  fleet,  and 
stipulated  for  hereditary  viceregal  rights  and  a  tenth  share  of  all 
contingent  profits,  before  taking  any  important  steps  in  his  ardour  to 
demonstrate  the  exact  position  of  the  East  Indies ;  he  obtained  an 
honourable  appointment  in  anticipation  of  success ;  this  circumstance 
alone  proves  the  sagacity  of  the  wily  Genoese,  serves  as  a  lesson  io 
modem  discoverers,  and  afibrds  an  insight  into  the  art  of  making  great 
men. 

A  factious  debater  once  scandalously  tried  to  depreciate  the  acknow- 
ledged services  of  Mr  Hargraves  by  representing  that  he  merely  brought 
down  from  Ophir  '*  a  few  grains  of  gold  in  an  old  rag  in  his  breeches 
pocket,'*  but,  at  a  public  dinner  on  the  12th  February,  1853,  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  more  becomingly  and  truly  related,  that  the  gold 
Mr  Hargraves  first  brought  to  him  was  properly  folded  in  clean  white 
paper,  only  so  small  in  quantity  that  to  see  it  **  required  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glass  ;*'  the  next  person  who  repeated  the  tale,  using  still 
greater  magnifying  powers,  alleged  that  Mr  Hargraves  galloped  into 
Sydney  from  the  Turon,  with  his  pockets  full  of  nuggets  ;  a  grave 
writer  tells   the   world  that  Mr  Hargraves  possessed  a  farm  near 
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Batharat,  to  which  he  returned  from  California,  purposely  to  find  gold 
upon  it ;  and  another  author  informs  the  public  that  he  was  a  sheep- 
owner,  whose  live  stock  would  have  been  worth  fifty  thousand  poonds, 
had  he  not  sold  out  to  go  across  the  Pacific.  All  these  tales  (except  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  account)  are  utterly  false  ;  Mr  Hargraves  is  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  many  foolish  things  people  choose  to  say  about 
him.  It  was  but  lately  a  man  at  Nottingham  took  the  extraordinary 
liberty  of  describing  his  personal  appearance— the  colour  of  his  eyes, 
and  his  superior  intelligence — ^in  language  that  shows  his  remarks  to  be 
but  a  wretched  parody  upon  the  description  of  Mr  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Yorkshire  Stingo,  and  at  the  same  time  the  auda-> 
cious  writer  inferentially  intimates  that  the  Honourable  the  Colonial 
Secretary  personated  the  renowned  Oily  Gkimmon. 

These  humorous  authors  hare  probably  not  yet  finished  their 
Tagaries.  Some  popular  writer — one  of  the  Bladdery  Pip  order  of 
mortals — will  be  producing  an  epic  poem,  a  fashionable  novel,  or  an 
historical  romance,  based  upon  a  few  of  the  facts  of  the  gold  disooyerie8» 
but  having  less  regard  for  absolute  truth  than  the  manufacture  of  an 
attractive  and  saleable  book.  Mr  Hargraves  the  hero,  a  man  of 
profound  wisdom  and  determined  confidence,  will  appear  like  another 
sagacious  and  enterprising  Columbus,  and  as  the  one  was  for  along  time 
popularly  believed  to  be  the  discoverer  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  India,  so 
the  other  will  be  described  as  the  original  discoverer  of  gold;  Sir 
Charles  Fitz-Boy  and  Mr  E.  D.  Thomson  will  figure  as  the  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  the  happy  event,  continuing  at  the  public  expense  to  fit 
out  renewed  explorations.  These  patrons  will  be  represented  as 
monsters  of  perfidy,  injustice,  and  ingratitude,  just  as  the  monarchs  of 
Spain  (having  in  the  first  instance  bargained  that  Columbus  should  be 
the  hereditary  admiral  and  viceroy  of  all  the  new  lands  he  should 
obtain  for  them),  unceremoniously,  afler  a  fortunate  issue,  rewarded 
him  with  chains,  a  dungeon,  and  disgrace  ;  so,  it  will  be  said,  did  their 
Australian  imitators  promise  to  reward  the  gold  discoverer  "  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  discovery  and  its  importance  to  the  British 
Empire,"  and  a  paltry  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  was  the  shabby 
recompense  they  obtained  for  his  disinterested  achievements.  Adding 
cruelty  to  insult,  it  will  be  shown  that  they  did  not  even  secure  the 
empty  honour  of  a  Barony  to  the  magnanimous  individual  who  had  so 
implicitly  confided  in  their  word  of  honour. 

Those  auxiliary  discoverers,  the  Messrs  Lister  and  Tom,  will  be 
treated  as  resembling  the  "  unfortunate  adventurers  whose  final  disap- 
pointment infiamed  their  rage  against  Columbus  to  the  highest  pitch  ; 
they  teased  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  incessantly  with  memorials  con- 
taining the  detail  of  their  own  grievances,  and  the  articles  of  their 
charge  against  Columbus.  Whenever  either  the  king  or  queen  appeared 
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in  public,  they  surrounded  them  in  a  tumnltoary  manner,  insisting 
with  importunate  olamours  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  (the  knight- 
hoods) due  to  them,  and  demanding  vengeanoe  upon  the  author  of 
their  sufferings." 

Francis  de  Boradilla,  a  knight  of  CaLatrava,  it  is  on  record,  waa 
appointed,  in  consequence  of  the  accusations  of  such  discontented 
persons,  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  with  ftdl  powers  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Columbus,  and  if  he  should  find  the  charge  of  mal-adminis- 
tration  proved,  to  supersede  him  and  assume  the  goyemment  of  the 
island.  Just  in  the  same  manner,  it  will  be  explained,  was  William 
Charles  Wentworth,  a  representatiye  of  Sydney,  appointed  to  preside 
orer  a  committee,  with  full  powers  to  inquire  into  tiie  pretensions  or 
merits  of  the  great  gold  explorer,  and  if  it  should  find  the  alleged 
■errices  proved,  to  name  the  amount  of  recompense  the  great  deeds 
deserve. 

There  was  at  the  same  time  a  rumour  that  the  representative  of 
Sydney  possessed  a  gold  vein,  which  supposed  vein  he  eventually  sold 
at  a  price  incredibly  enormous,  but  the  immaculate  and  incorruptible 
gold  discoverer,  it  will  be  averred,  steadfastly  refused  to  acknowledge 
Ihat  any  such  vein  existed  at  all  at  the  alluvial  washings  of  the  Went- 
worth gold  field.  "  It  was  impossible,"  says  the  historian  of  Columbus, 
**  to  escape  condemnation,  when  a  preposterous  commission  made  it  the 
interest  of  the  judge  to  pronounce  the  person  he  was  sent  to  try 
guilty.**  It  was  equally  impossible,  the  novelist  wiU  imply,  that 
justice  could  be  obtained  under  the  circumstance  in  the  modem  case, 
and  with  virtuous  indignation  he  will  point  to  the  aggravated  injury 
done  to  exalted  integrity,  and  compassionately  repeat  the  distressing 
hot  that  the  committee  only  recommended  a  miserably  mean  gratuity 
of  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  extraordinary  man  to  whom  they  and 
•o  many  others  owed  their  princely  fortunes.  The  Knight  of  Calatrava 
(the  novelist  will  moralise)  proceeded  with  the  open  daring  valour  of  a 
highwayman,  and  his  conduct  contrasts  favourably  with  the  selfish 
statecraft  and  designing  purpose  of  the  degenerate  representative  of 
Sydney. 

Bovadilla  sent  the  condemned  viceroy  a  prisoner  to  Spain.  "  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  foreseeing  all  Europe  would  be  filled  with  indignation 
at  this  ungenerous  requital  of  a  man  who  had  performed  actions 
worthy  of  the  highest  recompense,  instantly  issued  orders  to  set 
Columbus  at  liberty,  invited  him  to  court,  and  remitted  money  to 
enable  him  to  appear  there  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank.  But 
though  they  degraded  Bovadilla  in  order  to  remove  suspicion  of  having 
authorized  his  violent  proceedings,  they  did  not  restore  to  Columbus 
his  jurisdiction  and  privileges  as  viceroy.  He,  however,  demanded,  in 
terms  of  the  original  capitulation  in  1402,  to  be  reinstated  in  his  office 
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of  rioeroj  over  the  oountries  which  he  had  discorered.  By  a  strange 
fatality,  the  ciroomstance  which  he  urged  in  tnpport  of  hia  claim  deter- 
mined a  jealous  monarch  to  reject  it.  The  greatness  of  his  discoTeries 
and  the  prospect  of  their  increasing  in  value  made  Ferdinand  consider 
the  concession  in  the  capitulation  as  extrayagant  and  impolitic.  He 
was  afraid  of  entrusting  a  subject  with  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction 
that  now  appeared  to  be  so  extremely  extensive,  and  might  grow  to  be 
no  less  formidable.  He  inspired  Isabella  with  the  same  suspicions,  and 
under  pretexts  equally  friyolous  and  unjust,  they  eluded  all  Columbus*! 
requisitions  to  perform  that  which  a  solemn  compact  bound  them  to 
accomplish.  After  attending  the  court  of  Spain  for  near  two  years  aa 
an  humble  suitor,  he  found  it  impossible  to  remove  Ferdinand's  preju- 
dices and  apprehensions,  and  perceived,  at  length,  that  he  laboiured  in 
vain  when  he  urged  a  claim  of  justice  or  merit  with  an  interested  and 
unfeeling  prince." 

Now  the  novelist  will  go  on  to  show  that  Sir  Charles  Fitz-Boy  and 
Mr  £.  Deas  Thomson  had  consulted  Bobinson's  History  of  America, 
and  they  coolly  determined  to  follow  closely  the  dishonourable  prece- 
dents offered   by  the  chief  magistrates  of   Spain ;    the  great  gold 
discoverer,  despairing  to  obtain  the  reward  of  his  deserts  in  Australia, 
resolved  to  appeal  directly  to  the  Queen  of  England  in  Council.    All 
Europe  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  ungenerous  requital  hia 
wonderful  performances  had  met  with ;  the  gratuities  provided  him  with 
money  to  enable  him  to  appear  at  court  in  a  manner  suitable  to  hii 
position.    He  demanded,  in  terms  of  the  original  capitulation  in  1861, 
to  be  rewarded  "  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  gold  discovery 
and  its  importance  to  the  British  Empire.'*    By  a  strange  fatality,  the 
circumstance  he  urged  in  support  of  his  claim  determined  its  rejection* 
The  greatness  of   the  gold  discoveries,  and  the  prospect  of  their 
increasing  value,  made  her  Majesty's  Ministers  consider  the  oonoes* 
sions  in  the  capitulation  as  extravagant  and  impolitic.  The  ex-governor 
and  secretary  were  afraid  to  advise  payment  in  full,  since  the  claims 
now  appeared  so  extremely  extensive,  and  might  grow  to  be  no  lesa 
formidable  ;  they  inspired  her  Majesty  with  the  same  views,  and  the 
British  Grovemment,  under  pretexts  as  frivolous  as  unjust,  eluded  all 
requisitions  to  perform  that  which  a  solemn  compact  bound  them  to 
accomplish.    After  attending  the  court  of  St  James  for  nearly  two 
years,  the  gold  discoverer  perceived  at  length  that  he  laboured  in  vain 
when  he  urged  a  claim  of  justice  or  merit  with  an  interested  and 
unfeeling  administration. 

But  BovadiUa,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  been  most 
active  in  persecuting  Columbus,  perished  in  a  general  wreck  at  sea. 
"Historians,"  observes  Bobertson,  vastly  proud  of  his  vocation, 
"  struck  with  the  exact  discrimination  of  characters,  as  well  as  the  just 
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'distribation  of  rewards  and  punishments  conspicuous  in  those  events, 
uniyersally  attribute  them  to  an  immediate  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence,  in  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  man.  Upon 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  race  of  men  who  were  witnesses  of  this 
occurrence  it  made  a  different  impression.  From  an  opinion  which 
vulgar  admiration  is  apt  to  entertain  with  respect  to  persons  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  sagacity  and  invention,  they  believed 
Columbus  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  and  imagined  that 
he  had  conjured  up  this  dreadful  storm  by  magical  arts  and  incantations 
in  order  to  be  avenged  of  his  enemies."  The  new  romance  will  attribute 
the  failure  of  the  aristocratical  aspirations  and  selfish  political  schemes 
of  Wentworth  and  the  more  active  persecutors  of  the  gold  discoverer 
to  a  retributive  justice  avenging  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  man,  and  if, 
as  the  superstitious  race  of  men  believe,  the  gold  discoveries  are  more 
due  to  magical  arts  and  dark  supernatural  powers  than  to  the  honest 
endeavours  of  an  unoompromised  man,  let  the  humane  breathe  a  prayer 
that,  when  by  fearful  incantations  the  auriferous  wizard  shall  call  down 
vengeance  upon  his  enemies,  mercy  may  be  extended  to  the  inconsistent 
Yictorian  legislators. 

The  black  feUow  who  guided  Mr  Hargraves  over  the  Western  dis- 
tricts will  be  delineated  as  a  native  prince — a  duplicate  Caqique  Ouaca- 
nakari — who  unsuspectingly  conducted  Columbus  to  the  gold  mines  of 
Hispaniola,  and  then  gladly  purchased  forbearance  from  the  rapacious 
invaders  of  his  country  by  an  unconditional  surrender  of  all  the  gold 
his  hereditary  dominions  contained.  The  £ev.  W.  B.  Clarke  will,  of 
course,  be  introduced,  probably  as  the  implacable  bishop  of  Badajoz, 
who  continued  to  contend,  even  after  tangible  proof  of  the  affirmative, 
that  America  weis  not  in  the  East  Indies,  and  learnedly  argued  to  the 
last  extremity  against  the  alleged  demonstration  by  Columbus  ;  the 
modem  churchman  will  be  represented  as  actuated  by  inveterate 
animosity  to  intuitive  genius,  opposed  to  all  new  theories,  and  charged 
with  continually  whispering  disparaging  suggestions  into  the  ears  of 
the  quasi-sovereigns ;  while  I  shall  most  likely  be  described  as  tlie 
worst  character  of  the  whole  lot — the  very  Amerigo  Vespucci  of  gold 
discoverers,  of  whom  it  is  said — "  Soon  after  his  return  he  trans- 
mitted an  account  of  his  adventures  and  discoveries  to  one  of  his 
countrymen  (in  Florence),  and  labouring  with  the  vanity  of  a  traveller 
to  magnify  his  own  exploits,  he  had  the  address  and  confidence  to 
frame  his  narrative  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  the  glory  of 
having  first  discovered  the  continent  in  the  New  World.  The  country 
of  which  Amerigo  was  supposed  to  be  the  discoverer  came  gradually 
to  be  called  by  his  name.  The  caprice  of  mankind,  often  as  unaccount- 
able as  unjust,  has  perpetrated  this  error.  By  the  universal  consent  of 
nations,  America  is  the  name  bestowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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The  bold  pretensions  of  a  fortunate  impostor  hare  robbed  tbe  disooyerer 
of  the  New  World  of  a  distinction  which  belonged  to  him.  The  name 
of  Amerigo  has  supplanted  that  of  Columbus  ;  and  mankind  may  regret 
an  act  of  injustice  which,  having  received  the  sanction  of  time,  it  is  now 
too  late  to  redress."  What  the  historian  writes  of  the  navigator,  so 
will  the  novelist,  changing  but  a  few  words,  say  of  me — "  Mr  Davison 
magnified  his  own  exploits,  he  framed  narratives  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  had  some  share  in  the  glory  of  the  gold  discoveries,  he  wrote  a 
theory  after  pirating  original  ideas  from  his  illustrious  prototype,  and 
made  the  world  believe  it  all  came  out  of  his  own  head ; "  thus  the 
writer  will  insist  did  the  bold  speculations  of  a  fortunate  inquirer  rob, 
by  his  theory,  the  gold  discoverer  of  a  distinction  that  belonged  to  him. 
The  theory,  of  which  Davison  is  supposed  to  be  the  author,  supplanted 
that  of  Murchison,  and  anticipated  a  far  superior  one  already  in  pre- 
paration. By  an  early  publication  in  a  local  newspaper,  he  prematurely 
disclosed  many  leading  principles,  and  produced  a  hybrid  system  of 
much  plausibility ;  but,  in  reality,  as  far  removed  from  the  scientific 
heights  of  Clarke  on  the  one  hand  as  from  the  practical  depths  of  Har- 
graves  on  the  other.  The  caprice  of  mankind,  it  will  be  significantly 
noted,  has  perpetrated  the  error,  and  may  regret  an  act  of  injustice  it 
is  now  too  late  to  redress."    Such  will  be  the  fictitious  tale. 

The  careful  searcher  after  truth,  not  to  be  deluded  with  the  flourish- 
ing accounts  of  novel  writers,  referring  to  the  page  of  history,  will  read 
that  *'  Columbus  early  communicated  his  ideas  concerning  the  prob^ 
bib'ty  of  discovering  new  countries,  by  sailing  westwards,  to  Paul,  l 
physician  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  cosmography,  and 
who,  from  the  learning  as  well  as  candour  which  he  discovers  in  his 
reply,  appears  to  have  been  well  entitled  to  the  confidence  which  Co- 
lumbus placed  in  him.  He  warmly  approved  of  the  plan,  suggested 
several  facts  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  encouraged  Columbus  to  per- 
severe in  an  undertaking  so  laudable,  and  which  must  redound  so  much 
to  the  honour  of  his  country  and  the  benefit  of  Europe ;"  and  the 
reader  will  ask,  did  the  gold  discoverer  consult  with  any  cosmographist 
who,  like  Paul,  warmly  approved  of  the  plan,  suggested  several  facts  in 
confirmation  of  it,  and  encouraged  perseverance  in  so  laudable  an  un- 
dertaking P  It  can  only  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  official  report  mentions 
no  such  person,  the  question  being  considered  by  the  oomifiittee  of 
inquiry  as  extra-judicial ;  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  body  of  wise  men, 
that  the  ipse  dixit  of  gold  discoverers,  and  a  distribution  of  gratuities  in 
proportion  to  the  assertions  of  each  claimant,  was  the  least  tedious 
method  of  inquiry ;  they  found,  by  the  affirmation  of  the  gold  discoverer 
himself,  that  he  had  returned  from  California  purposely  to  search  for 
gold,  and  it  needed,  in  their  estimation,  no  Paul  to  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances. 
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**  To  a  mind  less  capable  of  foiming  and  executing  great  deaigna  (or 
of  more  implicitly  relying  upon  the  opinions  of  Paul,  ai  the  case  might 
be)  than  that  of  Colambns,  all  those  reasonings,  and  obserrationa,  and 
authorities  would  hare  served  only  as  the  foundation  of  some  plausible 
and  fVuitless  theory,  which  might  haye  furnished  matter  for  ingenious 
discourse  or  fanciful  conjecture.  Fully  satisfied,  himself,  with  respect  to 
the  truth  of  his  (or  Fatd*s)  system,  he  was  impatient  to  bring  it  to  the 
teat  of  experiment."  The  reader  may  demand  what  was  the  gold  dis- 
ooTcrer's  system  P  And  again,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  committee 
held  it  to  be  extra-judicial  to  ask  if  he  had  any  system,  or  if  he  belieyed 
in  the  theory  of  any  encouraging  Paul ;  but  since  they  discovered  that 
he  had  returned  *'  purposely  to  search  for  gold/'  they  presumed  that  he 
was  competent  to  comprehend  **  all  those  reasonings,  and  obserrations, 
and  authorities,  which  senred  as  the  foundation  of  a  plausible  though 
not  a  fruitless  theory,  which  soon  afterwards  appeared. 

"  The  first  step  of  Columbus  towards  discovery  was  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  some  of  the  considerable  powers  in  Europe  capable  of 
undertaking  such  an  enterprise.  He  made  an  overture  to  John  II, 
King  of  Portugal.  Here  every  circumstance  seemed  to  promise  him  a 
favourable  reception.  The  King  listened  to  him  in  the  most  gracious 
manner,  and  referred  the  consideration  of  his  plan  to  Diego  Ortiz, 
Bishop  of  Ceuta,  and  two  Jewish  physicians,  eminent  cosmographers 
(the  geologists  and  mineralogists  of  their  day),  whom  he  was  accus« 
iomed  to  consult  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  persons  according  to 
^hose  decisions  his  scheme  was  to  be  adopted  or  rejected,  had  been  the 
ohief  directors  of  the  Portuguese  navigations,  and  had  advised  to  search 
for  a  passage  to  India  by  steering  a  course  directly  opposite  to  that 
which  Columbus  recommended  as  shorter  and  more  certain.  They 
could  not,  therefore,  approve  of  his  proposal  without  submitting  to  the 
double  mortification  of  condemning  their  own  theory,  and  of  acknow- 
ledging his  superior  sagacity."  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Grenoese  was  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  King's  advisers. 
The  theory  of  which  the  alluvial  gold-discoverer  was  the  first  prosely  te« 
recommended  the  search  for  gold  in  Australia  to  be  made  in  the  inter- 
stices of  slates ;  the  official  advisers,  on  the  contrary,  decided  that  the 
examinations  ought  to  be  made  in  the  quartz  veins  and  rocks,  from 
which  they  said  all  alluvial  gold  had  been  disintegrated.  "  But  true 
science,"  says  Bobertson,  "  had  hitherto  made  so  little  progress  that 
the  philosophers  selected  to  judge  in  matters  of  such  moment  did  not 
comprehend  the  first  principles  upon  which  Columbus  founded  hia 
conjectures  and  hopes."  Nor,  it  may  be  said,  until  the  theory  that 
guided  the  alluvial  gold-discoverer  appeared,  could  the  geologists  com- 
prehend the  first  principles  upon  which  he  acted,  nor  could  they,  more 
than  the  King  of  Portugal's  advisers,  approve  of  the  new  system  without 
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the  double  mortification  of  condemning  their  own  theory,  and  acknow- 
ledging that  the  alluvial  gold  discovery,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
quartz-veins  were  not  necessarily  identical.  The  Portuguese  cosmogra- 
phists,  **  After  teasing  Columbus  with  captious  questions,  and  starting 
innumerable  objections,  with  a  view  of  betraying  liim  into  such  a  parti- 
cular toLplanation  of  his  system  as  might  draw  from  him  a  full  discovery 
of  its  nature,  deferred  passing  a  final  judgment  with  respect  to  it.'*  The 
geologists  of  Australia,  in  like  manner,  vainly  teased  the  alluvial  gold- 
discoverer  with  captious  questions,  and  perused  his  official  correspondence 
to  find  such  particular  explanations  of  his  system  as  might  draw  from 
him  a  full  discovery  of  its  nature,  but  neither  they  nor  the  Colonial 
Grovemment  could  ever  discover  the  coherency  of  his  observations  ;  and 
if  the  alluvial  gold-discoverer  really  had  borrowed  any  useful  principles 
from  the  ingenious  discourse  and  fanciful  conjectures  of  an  unknown 
Paul,  it  soon  became  obvious  that  Paul  himself  could  alone  explain  the 
whole  system.  Occasionally  the  great  gold-discoverer  made  reference  to  a 
friend  Davison;  but  a  belief  prevailed  that  the  obscure  friend  wai 
merely  a  useful  myth — a  fabulous  personage— an  ideal  creation  of  con- 
venience, having  no  corporeal  entity. 

But  my  novel  writer  will  be  instructed  to  oppose  a  still  more  extra- 
vagant romance — there  is  no  effect  he  will  argue  without  an  adequate 
cause.      Providence  employs  intelligent  agents,   and   these,  in  tarn, 
direct  other  subordinate  instruments  to  effect  his  purposes.     ThoM 
magnificent  puppet -kings  which  dazzle  the  wondering  eyes  of  rustics  at 
a  country  fair  have  their  strings  pulled  by  unseen  hands  from  behind  i 
monarchs  of  the  stage  are  controlled  by  managers  and  employers,  and 
sovereigns  more  substantially  regal,  in  like  manner,  by  their  ministers. 
Napoleon  had  his  Talleyrand ;  Warwick  was  a  king-maker :   thenoe, 
drawing  analogous  conclusions,  the  writer  of  romance  will  make  it 
apparent  that  a  man  of  science,  of  Permian  celebrity,  had  long  reigned 
absolutely  as  king  of  the  gold  mines,  but  suddenly  there  arose  amongst 
the  diggers  a  king-maker,  and  he,  finding  the  self-confident  scholar 
puffed  up  wiih  the  pride  of  false  knowledge,  authoritatively  proclaiming 
from  his  presidential  position  dangerous  doctrines  treasonable  to  tme 
science,  forthwith  took  pains  to  overthrow  the  tyrant,  and  elevate  a 
practical  digger  to  rule  in  his  stead.    All  men  rendered  a  willing  alle- 
giance to  the  new  dynasty :  but  the  upstart  sovereign  proving  ungrateful 
and  incompetent,  was,  in  turn,  dethroned ;  and  finally,  another  son  of 
science  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.     Such  shall  be  the 
counter-fiction,  properly  spiced  to  suit  the  public  taste. 

The  greatest  practical  gold-discoverer  ^at  ever  lived  languished  in 
neglect  at  the  time  the  gold  gratuities  were  distributed.  The  term 
*'  greatest  practical  discoverer  "  signifies  the  one  who  obtained  the 
largest  amount  of  gold  with  the  least  possible  labour,  aided  by  the 
smallest  modicum  of  knowledge — in  short,  it  means  modest  aboriginal 
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Jackey,  the  finder  of  the  moDStcr  nugget  at  Louina  Creek.  There  was 
at  the  Antipodes  in  those  days  no  euterpriaing  Barnum  equal  in  ability 
to  the  great  American  model ;  that  able  philanthropist  could  easily 
have  made  terms  with  Jackey,  and  amassed  a  fortune  upon  the  specu- 
lation of  his  exhibition  in  Europe  as  a  prodigy.  He  would  have  engaged 
an  orator  to  recount  and  expatiate  upon  his  performances.  The  8f>eaker 
would  relate,  when  addressing  enlightened  audiences,  that  Sir  Soderick 
Murchison  predicted  by  the  aid  of  Palieontology,  and  Jackey  demon- 
strated by  the  light  of  innate  genius,  the  existence  of  monster  nuggets 
in  Australia.  The  extraordinary  aboriginal  perceived  by  intuition  that 
the  fulness  of  time  had  come  (the  planets  being  in  favourable  conjunc- 
tion) ;  therefore  lie  took  seven  times  seven  steps  from  Louisa  Creek 
towards  a  quartz  ridge  ;  the  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  the  sun,  and  striking 
the  earth  with  his  staff,  "  Here,"  said  he  confidently,  "  ought  to  be  the 
first  monster  nugget,  and,  looking  at  his  feet,  sure  enough  there  lay  a 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  pure  gold  in  one  solid  lump  (profound  sensa- 
tion). Envious  detractors,  the  declaimer  would  shout  with  wild  excite- 
ment, have  tried  to  represent  it  all  as  an  accident,  and  **  Oh,  dreadftd 
shame  1'' would  burst  sympathetically  from  the  indignant  assembly. 
The  lecturer,  again  calming  himself,  might  proceed  to  add :  Jackey  was 
not  greedy ;  with  noble  disinterestedness  he  said,  "  Discovery  has  no 
parts,  there  are  plenty  more  large  nuggets  at  BaUarat ;  let  the  poor 
pale-faced  strangers  have  the  rest;  my  mission  is  fulfilled;  I  have 
taught  mankind  how  to  find  monster  lumps  of  gold  ;  the  forest  yields 
opossums — the  rivers  fish — ignorance  is  bliss — I  will  return  to  my 
my  home  in  the  wilds."  But  Barnum,  the  benefactor,  it  would  be 
shown,  came  to  the  rescue:  "  No,"  he  exclaimed,  "  never  shaU  such 
distinguished  merit  retreat  into  obscurity — the  learned  and  the  noble 
shall  view  the  nonpareil  face  to  face — stubborn  science  shall  succumb 
to  the  light  of  intuition."  And  now  the  ppeaker  might  significantly 
conclude  the  hat  will  go  round  to  receive  any  gratuities  that  an  intelli- 
gent public  may  be  pleased  to  bestow.  If  credulity  and  generosity  be 
not  exhausted,  the  hat  would  certainly  be  filled  to  overflowing.  The 
great  nugget  business,  the  practised  showman  would  say,  was  unskilfully 
handled  ;  the  Baronet  and  the  Black  fellow  might  both  have  been  made 
Barons,  and  Barnum  himself  advanced  to  the  post  of  Grovenior- 
General. 

Sir  Boderick  Impey  Murchison,  once  upon  a  fine  day,  after  dinner 
and  wine,  recommended  practical  tin-washers,  it  is  said,  to  undertake  a 
voyage  of  thirteen  thousand  miles,  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
Australia,  '*  purposely  to  se^ch  for  gold  *^  (tarrying  at  home  himself, 
and  contributing  nothing  towards  the  passage-money) ;  but  if  that 
learned  geologist  had  gone  to  California,  turned  a  working  digger,  and 
found  out  that  his  abrasion-hypothesis  is  altogether  untenable  ~ that 
the  doctrine  of"  equal-dissemination-in-granite  "  is  utterly  unfounded-— 
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Lad  he  discovered  that  allnyial  gold  is  moulded  in  shape  to  the  rocks 
upon  which  it  reposes,  and  that  the  rounded  quartz  pebbles  overlaying 
alluvial  beds  of  clean  granular  gold  are  not  charged  with  visible  specks 
of  the  precious  metal  (those  accidents  of  united  gold  and  quartz  called 
specimens,  the  formation  of  which  is  demonstrable  by  experiment, 
being  found  in  the  beds  of  gold,  not  as  some  suppose  indiscriminately 
mixed  amongst  the  so-called  waterwom  pebbles) — so  much  correction 
of  error  and  increase  of  knowledge  would  have  shaken  Sir  B.  Mur- 
chison's  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  his  whole  system  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  such  haphazard 
advice.  But  had  the  celebrated  trilobite  classifier  known  of  any  Cornish 
tin-miners  emigrating  to  Australia  in  pursuit  of  other  business,  it  is 
likely  that  he  would  have  given  them  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge, 
pointed  out  the  probably  auriferous  localities,  and  encouraged  trials  to 
be  made.  This  is  all  I  can  boast  of  having  done.  My  own  views 
negative  of  the  abrasion  notion  was  the  fruit  of  field  observation 
engrafted  upon  the  broad  principles  of  science  and  rudimentary  geology, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  his  inadmissible  doctrines.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  those  views  by  the  instrumentality  of  Mr  Hargraves  in  Australia, 
where  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country,  in  its  gold-producing  districts, 
was  already  familiarly  known  to*  me,  has  proved  commercially  impor- 
tant beyond  all  human  expectation  and  probability.  The  results  have 
been  immense  in  magnitude,  the  principles  have  been  but  local  in 
application,  nevertheless  their  main  features  remain  as  immutable 
truths,  and  will  continue  when  the  wranglings  and  contentions  of  the 
day  shall  have  passed  away. 

Afler  discovering  the  falsity  of  the  Murchison  doctrines  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  any  person  whatever  to  have  foreknown  with  certainty 
in  1850  how  immensely  rich  were  the  gold  deposits  in  the  Australian 
Cordillera,  even  although  the  frequent  finding  of  gold  in  quartz  by  the 
shepherd  Macgregor  was  then  a  known  fact  The  natural  cause  of  the 
origin  of  alluvial  gold  deposits  had  been  wrongly  explained,  and  still 
remained  a  mystery,  except  as  an  incipient  inquiry.  The  hand  of 
Mr  Hargraves  first  demonstrated  in  Australia  the  existence  of  gold 
moulded  upon  the  surface  of  slates,  and  proved  the  universality  of  great 
principles  entirely  overlooked  by  the  scientific  world.  The  subsequent 
development  of  the  great  extent,  extraordinary  richness,  and  particular 
localities  of  alluvial  gold  deposits  in  Australia,  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  a 
large  body  of  operative  diggers,  guided  by  certain  general  consider- 
ations respecting  the  petrific  character  of  bedding  rocks,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  mountain  trends,  as  explained,  at  an  early  date,  by  the  Bev.  W. 
B.  Clarke.  The  titled  prognosticator  in  post-prandial  conversations,  or 
practical  charlatans  from  equivocal  motives,  may  in  propitious  moments 
have  foretold  their  vast  extent  and  unprecedented  richness.  Jackey 
the  genius,  or  Calvert  the  boaster,  may  in  tufn  be  held  up  to  popular 
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admiration  at  the  more  eccentric  originality,  accordingly  as  (heir 
Bamums  or  Oily  Gammons  may  prove  to  be  the  more  capable  men 
of  business  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  admit  that  any  one  extravagant 
predicter  of  gold  ever  belicTcd  his  expressed  wishes,  hopes,  or  opinions, 
with  sufficient  confidence  to  haTe  made  any  considerable  pecuniary  or 
personal  sacrifice  upon  the  chance  of  the  Australian  gold  fields  turning 
out  as  gloriously  nch  as  they  have  done.  Scepticism  concerning  great 
men  is  perhaps  my  foible ;  I  could  hardly  have  believed,  had  the 
Assurance  rested  upon  less  honourable  authority,  that  A£r  Hargraves 
had  returned  from  California  to  Australia  in  1851,  **  purposely  to 
search  for  gold."  I  am,  Sir,  <Sdc., 

12th  September,  1855.  Simpsok  Dayison. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Second  })ha8\s  of  an  historical  jparalleL 

The  men  of  science  in  Europe,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
obstinate  in  their  belief  that  an  Eastern  patfsaffe  to  India  might  yet  be  dis- 
covered shorter  than  the  Western  one  whicn  Columbus  was  alleged  to 
have  demonstrated,  prevailed  at  length  upon  the  King  of  Portugal  to 

Sersist  in  his  grand  scheme  of  opening  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
oubling  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa.  The  king  accordingly 
eauippea  a  squadron,  and  gave  the  co|nmand  of  it  toVasco  de  Grama,  who, 
after  various  adventures,  arrived  in  India  at  Calecut,  upon  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  in  May,  1498,  and  returning  again  to  Europe,  landed  in  lasboo, 
after  an  absence  of  two  years,  two  months,  and  five  days.  **  In  com- 
parison with  events  so  wonderful,"  says  Kobertson,  "all  tliat  had  hitherto 
Deen  deemed  great  and  splendid  faded  away  and  disappeared.'*  The 
ardent  admirers  of  the  practical  sagacity  of  the  navigator  Columbus,  and 
the  implicit  believers  in  the  science  of  the  Bishop  of  Badajoz,  were  now 
equally  disposed  to  believe  that  each  discoverer  had  attained  the  same 
end,  of  opening  a  passage  by  sea  to  India,  though  found  by  sailing  in 
opposite  directions.  '*  The  merchants,  ^  ithout  attending  to  this  discus- 
sion, engaged  eagerly  in  that  lucrative  and  alluring  commerce  which 
was  now  open  to  them." 

The  gold  diggings  at  Ballarat  in  Victoria  were,  in  an  official  report, 
declared  to  have  been  substantially  discovered  by  Mr  Thomas  Hiscook, 
■  who  candidly  owned  he  had  been  induced  to  examine  that  locality  by 
reading  the  geological  writings  of  the  Kev.  Mr  Clarke.  Of  the  astound- 
ing productiveness  of  these  newly-discovered  gold  mines  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  "  in  comparison  w  ith  events  so  wonderful  all  that  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  great  and  splendid  faded  a\»ay  aud  disappeared."  The 
admirers  of  the  practical  performances  of  Mr  Hargraves  and  the 
believers  in  the  scientific  declarations  of  the  Kev.  Mr  Clarke  now 
agreed  in  opinion  that  each  discoverer  had  arrived  at  the  same  just 
conclusions  by  entirely  diflerent  methods ; — the  one,  while  maintaining 
that  alluvial  gold  had  been  degraded  from  quartz  veins,  and  the  other« 
by  obtaining  gold  from  placer  deposits,  without  ever  having  seen  a 
veinstone  of  gold  bearing  j^uartz ;  the  Australian  merchants,  stock- 
owners,  and  landed  proprietors,  without  attending  to  these  theo- 
retical discussions,  engaged  eagerly  in  the  lucrative  commerce  and 
beneficial  appropriation  of  the  enormous  wealth  which  was  now  every- 
where open  to  them. 
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Third  phasis  of  an  historical  parallel. 

The  Bishop  of  Badajoz,  now  Spanish  Minister  for  the  Indies,  and  in 
that  capacity  director  of  the  several  expeditions  of  discovery  despatched 
by  his  Government  to  the  New  World,  resolved  to  vindicate  the  cause  of 
science  by  exposing  the  arrogant  conceit  and  deceitful  imposture  of 
Columbus,  whom  he  alleged  had  never  reached  India  at  all,  noryet  prac- 
tically proved  the  earth  to  be  round.  The  services  of  ferdinand 
Magellan,  a  Portuguese,  were  engaged  for  this  arduous  task,  which  re- 
Quired  not  only  the  negative  proof  that  America  was  not  India,  but  also 
tne  accomplishment  of  the  original  and  favourite  subject  of  Columbus, 
wherein  he  had  so  entirely  failed,  namely,  to  demonstrate  practically 
by  circumnavigation  the  theory  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1519,  Magellan  sailed  from  Seville  with  five 
ships,  and  afler  suffering  incredible  distress  in  the  longest  voyage  that 
had  ever  been  made  on  the  unbounded  ocean,  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and 
reached  the  Moluccas  in  the  East  Indies,  **  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  could  not  comprehend  how  the  Spaniards,  by  holding 
a  westerly  course,  had  arrived  at  that  sequestered  seat  of  tneir  most 
valuable  commerce,  which  they  themselves  had  discovered  by  sailing  in 
an  opposite  direction."  But  Magellan  unfortunately  lost  his  life  at  the 
Moluccas,  and  the  coveted  honour  was  reserved  for  his  subordinate  in 
command,  Juan  Sebastian  del  Cano,  to  complete  this  great  practical  un« 
dertaking,  and  return  eastwardly  to  Spain  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
after  having  sailed  round  the  globe  in  the  space  of  three  years  and 
twenty-ei^ht  days. 

To  contmue  the  parallel,  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke,  having  been  appointed 
hj  the  Crown  to  survey  the  gold  fields  of  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  to 
direct  the  several  Government  explorations,  resolved  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  science  by  disputing  that  any  new  discovery  in  physics  or 
philosonhy  had  been  made  by  the  revelation  in  Australia  of  ^old  in 
placer  deposits.  He  averred  that  the  errors  and  misinterpretations  of 
geologists  in  Europe  were  not  the  deductions  of  science  for  which  he— 
the  first  scientific  discoverer  of  gold  in  Australia— could  be  held  respon- 
sible :  the  "  equable-dissemination "  doctrine  being,  he  admitted, 
merely  a  myth — the  brain-creation  of  parlour  philosophers,  to  which  he 
had  never  assented :  and  while  he  (the  Uev.  Mr  Clarke)  concluded 
that  some  alluvial  gold  had  undoubtedly  been  originated  by  the  abra- 
sion of  quartz  veins,  yet  that  origination  had  never,  he  alleged,  been 
looked  upon  byhim  as  the  sold  source  of  alluvial  gold  ;  and  consider- 
ing that  Mr  Hargraves  had  failed  to  expound  any  other  theory  of 
which  his  gold  finding  was  the  demonstration,  the  inquiry  had  only 
followed  in  due  course,  whether  or  no  any  other  practical  person  like 
Magellan — whose  demonstrative  proof  of  the  earth's  rotundity  far 
surpassed  that  of  Columbus — could  prove  the  placer  deposit  gold  dis- 
covery to  have  been  made  according  to  the  rules  of  abstract  science  com- 
bined with  acquired  practical  experience. 

Finally,  it  may  be  now  suggested  that  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  by 
visiting  the  gold-fields  of  Australia,  and  availing  himself  of  all  the  prac- 
tical discoveries  and  explanatory  theories  hitherto  accomplished,  and 
uniting  with  them  his  own  scientific  resources  and  superior  knowledge, 
may  jet  demonstrate  the  infallibility  of  his  so-called  scientific  views, 
ana  m  circumnavigating  the  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  gold,  at 
last  prove  himself  to  be  the  Sebastian  del  Cano  of  gold  discoverers  in 
Australia.  S.  D. 
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SIR  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON  AND  THE 
REV.  WILLUM  BRANWHITE  CLARKE. 

An  Address  from  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  to  the  assembled 
Australian  colonists  delivered  seven  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  gold-washing  in  Australia,  together  with  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  which  appeared  in  a  public 
journal  about  the  same  time  in  Sydney  (wnere  the  latter  then 
resided,  and  which  he  may  prooably  have  revised)  are  both 
here  republished  in  order  to  place  the  reader  more  ftdly  in 
possession  of  the  respective  claims  made  by  each  of  these 
scientific  predicators  of  the  gold  discovery.  The  *  Times  * 
reported  tne  celebration  of  tlie  Seventieth  Anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Australian  Colonies  on  the  26th  January, 
1858,  by  a  public  dinner  in  London  at  the  Albert  Tavern, 
the  chair  being  occupied  by  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  D.C.L., 
and  late  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South 
Wales*  The  *  Sydney  Herald/  after  republishing  in  the  colony 
the  numerous  patriotic  and  congratulatory  addresses  of  a 
general  character,  reported  a  few  days  subsequently  the  following 
two  particular  speeches  relating  especially  to  gold  discoveries, 
in  consequence  of  the  Editors  having  received  communications 
on  the  subject  from  Sir  Charles  Isicholson,  Sir  W.  M.  Man- 
ning, Mr  T.  S.  Mort,  Dr  Dobie,  Mr  G.  A.  Lloyd,  and  Mr 
Archer  ;  and  being  thus  enabled  to  present  a  full  and  accurate 
report  of  the  speeches  delivered  on  tne  occasion. 
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Lord  Alfred  Churchill  said :  In  giying  the  toast  which  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  propose,  viz.,  "  Prosperity  to  the  Gold-fields  of 
Australia,*'  I  feel  I  must  couple  with  it  the  name  of  Sir  K.  Murchison, 
to  whom  was  due  the  credit  of  having  first  foretold  its  existence. 
During  the  last  three  hundred  years  I  cannot  remember  more  than  even 
half-a-dozen  great  men  who,  by  the  force  of  their  own  intuitive  genius, 
had  made  discoveries  having  greater  weight  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  and  in  ameliorating  tne  condition  of  mankind,  than  that  of  gold 
in  the  Australian  colonies.     In  the  earlier  ages,  as  li^ht  and  intelligence 
were  but  beginning  to  dawn,  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  and  Columbus, 
and  subsequently  those  of  Harvey,  Sir  I.  Newton,  and  Adams,  might 
each  be  quoted  as  instances  of  that  genius  which  had  been  severruly 
followed  by  a  great  stride  in  the  general  intelligence  and  material  social 
progress  of  society ;  but  in  these  later  days  the  discovery  of  gold  might 
be  fairly  said  to  have  eclipsed  the  others  in  its  happy  results.     I  trust 
that,  when  the  circumstance  is  fully  known,,  that  honour  will  fairly  be 
acceded  to  Sir  B.  Murchison.     Sir  K.  Murchison,  in  his  earlier  life, 
had  visited  the  gold  districts  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Russia,  and  had 
received  many  marks  of  distinction  and  honour  from  the  Emperor  of 
Kussia  for  his  various  researches  in  those  districts.     In  1844  he  was 
examining  various  mineralogical  specimens  shown  him  by  Count  Strze- 
lecki  from  the  eastern  portion  of  Australia,  when  he  was  struck  by  their 
similarity  to  those  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  general  north  and 
south  districts  of  the  geological  formation.     In  conseauence  of  this 
resemblance  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Geographical  Society  in  that 
year  upon  the  possible  existence  of  gold  in  Australia.    In  1846  he  was 
consulted  by  Sir  C.  Lemon  for  suggestions  which  might  tend  to  help 
the  workmen  in  his  county  (Cornwall).    Upon  this  Sir  B.  Murchison 
recommended  their  emigrating  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  for  gold  in 
the  Australian  drift,  much  in  the  same  way  tnat  they  did  for  tin  in  their 
own  country.     In  1848  he  received  letters  from  two  individuals  in  Aus* 
tralia,  named  Smith  and  Phillips,  who,  having  heard  of  his  vaticinations, 
wrote  to  inform  him  that  they  had  actually  discovered  gold,  and  for- 
warded specimens  of  quartz  containing  it.      Sir  B.  Murchison  imme- 
diately brought  the  subject  before  the  notice  of  the  Colonial  Ofiice,  and 
instigated  them  to  remove  the  heavy  restrictions  which  prevented  any 
further  search  for  the  precious  metals.     He  knew  what  it  is  to  move 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  on  this  occasion  they  fully  bore  out  their  cha- 
racter, and  all  Sir  B.  Murchison's  endeavours  were  futile.     Had  it  not 
been  for  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the  question  had  never  . 
again  been  opened.     Honour  to  Hargraves,  who  first  discovered  a 
workable  gold-field;   but  had  Sir  H.  Murchison's  vaticination  been 
followed  up,  Australia  would  have  been  a  gold  country  in  1848,  instead 
of  waiting  for  1851.     (Loud  cheers). 

Sir  RoDBBiOK  MuBCHisoN  then  rose  and  said^Sir  Charles  Nichol- 
son, my  Lords  and  Gentlemen :  Whilst  I  heartily  thank  you  for  the 
very  high  honour  you  have  done  me  in  coupling  my  name  with  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Australia,  it  would  ill  become  me  not  to  disclaim 
the  over-flattering  compliments  which  my  noble  young  friend.  Lord  A. 
Churchill,  has  paid  me,  and  above  all,  if  I  did  not  deprecate  his  com- 
parison of  the  prediction  of  a  hard-working  geologist  with  some  of  the 
profoundest  inductions  of  the  greatest  philosophers.  No,  gentlemen, 
my  story  is  soon  told,  and  is  plain,  short,  and  intelligible.  Whilst  I 
am  the  last  man  who  would  snatch  from  others  their  participation  in 
the  great  event  which  has  raised  your  colonies  to  their  present  pitch  of 
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proflperity,  I  fpratcfully  accept  that  amount  of  praise  which  yoa  may 
consider  really  due  to  my  humble  efforts.     In  few  words,  these  efforts 
were :  first,  that  in  1841 1  be^an  to  predicate  the  advent  of  Australian 
gold  ;  next,  that  in  1846  I  publicly  advocated  the  search  for  it;  ^third, 
that  in  1848  I  called  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  to  gold 
which  had  then  been  discovered  ;  and  fourthly,  that  I  published  these 
things,  accompanied  by  various  other  writings,  in  succeeding  years,  and 
that  all  this  took  place  long  before  the  practical  opening  out  of  your 
mines  in  the  memorable  year  1851.     Let  me,  however,  explain  that, 
never  having  been   in  Australia,  I  could  not  have  formed  my  first 
hypothesis  had  I  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  numerous  took  spe* 
oimens  in  the  year  1844,  which  my  distinguished  friend  Count  Strze- 
lecki  had  brought  home  for  the  illustration  of  the  excellent  work  which 
he  published  in   1845,  the  result  of  several  years  of  the  arduous 
researches  of  that  intelligent  and  high-minded  man  who  explored  the 
eastern  range  of  New  South  Wales,  and  followed  the  western  bend  of 
that  chain  from  his  own  Mount  Kosciusko  to  Port  Phillip,  and  eyen  to 
Tasmania.     Having  then  just  returned  from  an  exploration  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  I  could  not  avoid  being  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the 
chief  rock  masses  of  Australia  to  those  of  the  Siberian  chain,  and 
knowing  that  similar  matrices  usually  produce  similar  mineral  sub- 
stances, opined  that  gold  ought  to  be  found  in  our  Australian  colonies, 
though  it  *'  had  not  yet  been  discovered  in  them.'*     At  that  time  (1844), 
and  long  afterwards.  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  auri- 
ferous specimens  in  the  colonies  ;  but  being  called  upon  in  the  year 
1846  by  my  esteemed  friend  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  the  President  of  the 
Hoyal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  to  express  my  sentiments  at  a 
puolio  meeting  at  Penzance,  and  to  suggest  some  method  of  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  many  Cornish  miners  who  were  then  out  of  work,  I 
boldly  urged  those  men,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  processes  of 
digging  and  washing  tin  ore,  to  emigrate  to  Australia,  and  tncre  extract 
gold  from  the  superficial  detritus  of  that  country,  just  as  they  found 
the  tin  ore  at  home !     Although  my  opinion  (which  was,  it  will  be 
remembered,  expressed  before  the  discovery  of  the  Californian  gold) 
made  little  impression  on  the  general  public,  and  was  scarcely  known 
beyond  scientific  circles,  though  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
G^logical  Society  of  Cornwall,   some  Comishmen  did  emigrate  to 
your  colonies.     Other  persons   also  heard  of  m^  anticipations  and 
advice,  so  that,  on  my  return  from  a  long  exploration  of  tne  Alps  and 
Apennines  in  1848,  I  perceived,  by  letters  from  Australia,  that  I  had 
already  got  some  reputation  there,  for  two  correspondents,  a  Mr  Smith 
and  slMt  Phillips,  Doth  unknown  to  me,  wrote  to  me  of  ^old  being 
absolutely  found,  and  even  sent  me  small  specimens.    Then  it  was  that 
I  deemed  it  my  duty,  as   a   well-wisher  to   my   country,   at  once  to 
acquaint  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  with  the  fact  that  what  had  for 
four  years  been  a  theory  in  my  mind  was  realised ;  and  that  as  in  the 
tracts  where  some  suecimens  of  gold  existed  much  might  be  found,  I 
begged  her  Majesty  s  Government  seriously  to  consider  the  best  and 
steadiest  mode  of  developing  this  wealth,  and  also  to  modify  the  mining 
laws.     I  do  not  blame  the  noble  Earl  Grey,  who  was  then  Coloniu 
Minister,  for  his  opinion  as  a  statesman,  an  opinion  held  by  many  other 
eminent  men,  that  the  opening  out  of  gold-fi^ds  might  derange  a  pas- 
toral population  like  that  of  Australia,  whose  wealth  and  prosperity  nad 
been  raised  upon  sheep  fanning ;  but  I  simply  record  the  fact  to  show 
that,  come  what  might,  I  had  done  my  duty  as  a  mining  geologist  who 
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followed  science  for  its  own  sake,  in  announcing  to  my  own  Gk)vem* 
ment,  not  the  theory  of  finding  gold,  but  the  ahsolute  dUcovery  qf  thai 
mettU — ^a  discovery  which  might  change  not  only  the  whole  condition 
of  Australia,  but  probably  the  relations  of  the  world.  As  this  letter 
of  mine  lay  unknown  for  five  years  in  the  archives  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  was  not  printed  until  long  afler  the  practical  opening  out  of 
the  gold-fields,  and  the  publication  of  huge  blue  books  m  which  my 
name  was  never  mentioned.  I  requested  that  the  document  might  be 
printed,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  directed  its  publication  to  take 
place  in  the  last  of  those  voluminous  records  on  the  subject.  You  will 
then  see  how  little  my  countrymen  at  home,  still  less  tlie  colonists, 
could  be  acquainted  with  my  doings,  all  of  which,  even  the  last,  took 
place,  I  repeat,  long  anterior  to  the  practical  opening  out  of  the  great 
gold-fields  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  After  this  orief 
explanation  I  think  you  will  admit  that  my  anticipations  and 
advice,  whatever  they  were  worth,  did  not  proceed  from  a  Ro« 
derick  Random.  Let  me  once  more,  gentlemen,  disclaim  on  my  part 
the  remotest  desire  to  derogate  from  the  just  claims  of  the  persons 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  Australian  gold  explorers ;  for 
after  the  subject  burst  upon  the  public  and  became  the  daily  food  of 
our  newspapers,  other  persons  (it  was  then  for  the  first  time  announced) 
had  discovered  gold,  but  had  never  published  the  facts.  In  this  way  it 
had  remained  entirely  unknown  to  me,  and  indeed  to  all  scientific  men 
in  Europe,  that  Count  Strzelecki  and  the  Sev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  boUi 
valued  friends  of  my  own,  had  previously  broached  the  subject  in 
letters  to  colonists,  &c.  On  this  nead  they  have  indeed  both  borne 
testimony,  that  my  inductions  were  drawn  entirely  irrespective  of  any 
discoveries  which  they  made,  but  had  suppressed  in  deference  to  the 
Colonial  Government.  Let  each  man  of  science  have  his  due  share  in 
this  great  event — let  the  observations,  writings,  and  labours  of  Strzelecki, 
Clarke,  and  others,  and  the  practical  workings  of  Hargraves  have  each 
their  well- merited  praise — ^but  I  may  be  excused  for  saying  that  if  the 
British  Gt)vernment  had  acted  on  my  suggestions  in  1848, 1  should 
certainly  have  obtained  long  ago  from  the  colonies  that  acknowledg- 
ment which  yon  have  this  day  accorded  to  me,  and  which  is  the  best 
reward  a  man  of  science  can  obtain  at  the  hands  of  his  enlightened 
oountrvmen.  In  various  other  publications  on  the  subject  of  gold,  alao 
printea  before  the  practical  workings  began,  I  allndea  to  the  coining 
gold  of  Australia,  whether  in  a  lecture  before  the  Boyal  Institution,  in 
a  memoir  read  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  or.  finally,  in  the  article  Siberia  and  California,  of  the  '  Quar- 
terly Eeview '  of  1850.  In  those  works  I  was,  indeed,  so  bold  as  to 
differ  from  distinguished  statists  and  statesmen  who  held  opinions  which, 
as  an  observer  of  facts,  I  never  could  understand  respecting  the  evil 
which  it  is  supposed  would  follow  from  a  too  great  infiuz  of  gold. 
When  I  formerly  speculated  on  a  considerable  increase  of  gold 
from  Siberia,  and  long  before  the  Australian  gold  was  discovered,  the 
illustrious  Sir  Jlobert  Peel,  for  whose  memory  I  entertain  a  profound 
respect,  expressed  to  me  bv  letter  his  hope  "  that  we  mi||^ht  not  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thin^.  Yet  have  we  not  seen  how  the  impoverished 
countries  of  Europe,  which  had  no  metallic  currency,  have  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed all  our  superfluous  gold,  and  do  we  not  know  how  ardently  our 
merchants  and  bankers  looked  for  a  fresh  suppl;^  of  that  good  thing  P 
Nay,  do  we  not  idl  feel  how  seasonable  and  providential  was  the  arriw 
of  Australian  gold  during  the  recent  panic  P    But  I  must  not  wade  be* 
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yond  my  depth,  nor  dare  to  oontend  with  those  inffenionis  gentlemen— 
the  political  economiste.  I  must  indeed  confess  uiat  I  hare  perhaps 
rentured  somewhat  too  far  in  my  estimate  of  the  natural  limit  or  re- 
striction of  the  suppler  of  gold  in  what  I  have  called  "  the  Bank  of 
Nature.*'  lu  speculating  on  the  fiiture,  the  naturalist  haa,  howerer, 
but  one  safe  course  before  him.  He  must  judge  of  what  is  to  oome  by 
what  has  past ;  and  as  the  history  of  mining,  from  the  time  of  Job  to  the 
present  period,  has  taught  us  that  gold  is  on  the  whole  superficial,  as 
regards  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  has  neyer  been  largely  or  profitably 
extracted  except  by  diggings  in  debris  deriyed  from  the  aorasion  of 
rocks,  so  the  period  has  sooner  or  later  inyariably  arriyed  when  each 
country  that  was  auriferous  has  ceased  to  be  so.  On  the  relation  of 
silver  to  gold  I  still  maintain  what  I  have  always  contended  for,  that 
whilst  gold  is  a  suoerficial  product  whose  veins  diminish  and  thin  out 
downwards,  silver  oeing  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  deeper 
seated  lead-bearing  rocks,  will  in  the  long  run  maintain  its  old  relation 
to  the  more  precious  metal.  Happily,  indeed,  for  Australia,  her  golden 
wealth  exceeds  anything  ever  previously  recorded— her  troughs  of 
broken  auriferous  materials  are  richer  than  those  of  any  country  ever 
explored,  save  parts  of  California ;  so  that  many  years  will  doubtless 
still  elapse  before  this  golden  produce  is  exhausted ;  and  long  before 
that  time  arrives  the  continent  of  Australia  will,  I  confidently  pro- 
phesy, contain  the  richest  and  most  industrial  eolonists  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  classes  in  that  fine  country  will 
continue  to  bless  the  day  when  the  gold-fields  were  discovered. 

Without  in  quiring  at  present  whether  or  no  Mr  Hargrayes 
really  discoyered  the  workability  of  the  gold-fields,  as  Lord 
Alfred  Churchill  affirms,  and  as  the  Messrs  Lister  and  Toms 
have  disputed  (whose  testimony,  reprinted  in  Appendix  H,  it 
is  possible  his  lordship  may  never  nave  perused),  I  may  here 
introduce  a  few  remarks  on  Sir  Roderick  Murchison^s  speech. 
The  general  view  I  have  taken  of  the  claims  of  science  to  the 
gold  discovery  is  set  forth  in  a  third  public  letter,  and  in 
substance  the  sentiments  it  expresses  remain  unaltered  by 
aught  above  stated.  But  if  it  be  yet  maintained  by  the 
authority  in  question  that  all  alluvial  gold  has  been  '*  derived 
from  the  abrasion  of  rocks,"  such  as  quartz  and  granite,  and  that 
no  new  philosophical  discovery  has  been  maae,  then  I  think 
that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  as  the  organ  of  men  of  science 
generally — no  less  in  his  own  justification  than  in  that  of  the 
Key.  Mr  Clarke — ought  from  the  first  to  have  protested  with  all 
his  force  against  the  Targe  dififerential  reward  given  to  the  local 
discovery  of  Mr  Hargraves,  whom  no  one  can  in  good  faith 
allege  to  be  *^  the  first  discoverer  of  gold  " — who  never  even 
obtained  a  larger  quantity  of  gold  in  Australia  than  the  Rev. 
Mr  Clarke  haa  already  foimd — or  than  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison himself  appears  to  have  previously  received  from 
Australia  in  1848. 

The  introduction   into   the   colony   of   the   simple   art  of 
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washing  the  soil  for  gold,  it  is  to  be  observed,  cannot  be 
claimed  by  any  single  individual,  but  had  been  brought  over 
before  the  12th  February,  1861,  by  numerous  miners  who  had 
themselves  learnt  the  art  of  gold-washing  in  California.  It 
should  also  be  stated  that  the  Mr  Smith  who  is  mentioned, 
purchased  the  gold  which  it  appears  he  sent  to  Sir  R.  Mur^ 
chison  in  England,  for  he  never  discovered  any  gold  in 
Australia  himself  Mr  Smith  is  chiefly  known  in  tne  colony 
as  having  exhibited  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  a  lump  of  gold 
found  by  a  shepherd  about  the  year  1846  in  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood where  Mr  Hargraves  washed  out  the  first  gold  on 
Summer  Hill  Creek.  This  shepherd  only  found  one  piece  of 
gold,  and  could  never  find  any  more  ;  but  another  shepherd — 
uie  more  notorious  Macgregor — ^had  collected  at  various  times 
numerous  pieces  near  Wellington  (about  fifty  miles  distant  firom 
the  former  place),  and  I  presume  that  some  of  these  may  have 
been  the  specimens  whicn  came  into  possession  of  Mr  Smith 
and  Mr  Phillips,  and  were  by  them  forwarded  to  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  in  1848>  since  neither  of  thesepersons  claim  to  be 
actual  gold-finders. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  circumstances  connected 
with  the  gold  discovery  of  Mr  Hargraves  that  a  number  of 
practical  Cornish  tin -washers  were  already  settled  near  Sum- 
mer Hill  Creek,  in  a  village  called  "  The  Cornish  Settlement," 
at  the  time  of  his  washing  the  first  auriferous  earth  on  that 
prolific  gold-bearing  watercourse,  and  besides  these  operative 
tin -washers  there  were  in  the  locality  several  settlers  and 
farmers  of  somewhat  better  education  from  the  mining  districts 
of  Cornwall,  who  regularly  received  local  newspapers  from 
that  part  of  England.  Such  persons  may  be  supposed  to  have 
seen  notices  in  the  public  prints  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's 
gold-seeking  recommendations,  as  reported  in  English  and 
especially  in  Cornish  newspapers.  However,  if  at  any  time 
they  did  see  them,  nothing  ever  came  of  the  information,  for 
neither  they  nor  the  practical  tin-washers  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  ever  obtained  any  gold  by  washing  the  deposits  of  the 
streams  in  that  highly  auriferous  district.  The  intention 
claimed  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  of  relieving  the  wants  of 
distressed  English  tin-miners  by  persuading  them  to  venture  to 
Australia  in  1846,  at  their  own  nsk  and  cost,  to  wash  for  gold, 
appears  to  have  been  altogether  a  most  impracticable  project, 
and  if  attenipted  by  them  would  undoubtedly  have  resulted  in 
distressing  railure,  for  such  persons  in  all  probability  would 
never  have  reached  beyond  Paramatta,  still  less  likely  would 
they  have  been  to  cross  over  the  Blue  Mountains.    The  only 
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chance  of  their  success  would  have  depended  upon  their  pro- 
ceeding to  the  interior  either  under  the  auspices  of  Grovemment 
or  of  some  committee  in  England,  wilhng  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed the  conGdence  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  the 
consulting  geologist  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  an 
opportumty  was  at  length  consideratelv  afforded  him  of  testing 
the  auriferous  character  of  Austraha  entirely  at  his  own 
discretion. 

The  Lfocal  Government  of  New  South  Wales  requested  the 
Imperial  Government,  about  the  year  1846,  to  despatch  from 
England  some  competent  person  to  make  a  geolo^cal  survey, 
ana  to  ascertain  the  mineral  resources  of  the  colony*  The 
nomination  and  selection  of  a  suitable  person  was  referred  to 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  on  whose  recommendation  Mr  Samud 
Stutchbury,  a  skilful  geologist,  was  appointed  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  accepted  as  the  Government  geologist,  at  a  salary 
of  600^  per  annum.  The  complaint,  therefore,  which  Sir 
Roderick  would  urge  of  the  negligence  of  the  Imperial  Grovem- 
ment in  not  acting  upon  his  suggestions,  appears  to  be  quite 
unfoimded.  Mr  Stutcnbury  had  been  some  time  making  explo- 
rations in  the  colony,  and  was  temporarily  resident  in  the 
auriferous  districts  near  Bathurst  in  1851,  when  the  Colonial 
Secretary  in  Sydney  wrote  to  him  officially,  saying  that  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Hargraves  had  represented  to  nim  that 
the  western  slope  of  the  main  range  was  generally  auriferous, 
and  that  a  gold-field  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bathurst, 
and  he  (the  Colonial  Secretary)  officially  required  an  opinion 
on  the  matter  from  him — the  authorised  Government  geolo^st. 
To  this  demand  Mr  Stutchbury  officially  replied  that  **  he  could 
see  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  western 
districts  P^  and  even  after  this  communication  he  remained 
some  time  in  ignorance,  until  Mr  Hargraves  in  person  demon- 
strated the  fact  to  him  by  direction  of  the  Executive  Council. 
So  little  did  the  best  geologists  understand  the  subject  at  that 
time.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
would  have  given  just  the  same  reply  had  he  been  himself  in 
the  same  position,  for  the  fundamental  assertion  maintained  by 
him  that  the  metallic  grains  in  placer  deposits  have  been 
derived  from  the  abrasion  of  quartz  and  other  stony  rocks,  is 
an  hypothesis  eminently  calculated  to  mislead  those  who  are 

fractically  inexperienced  in  gold-searching.  In  proof  of  this 
can  refer  to  no  better  instances  than  the  localities  of  the  two 
gold  discoveries.  Mr  Harmives  found  placer  deposits  of  gold 
upon  a  creek  where  no  gold-bearing  vemstones  have  yet  been 
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discovered,  while  the  shepherd  Macgregor  obtained  his  gold 
from  an  auriferous  quartz-veinstone  in  a  locality  where  no 
placer  deposits  have  yet  been  found ;  at  Goodgooo,  too,  there 
IS  gold  in  the  soil,  but  there  is  none  in  the  quartz-veins. 

Considering  that  in  1846  Sir  Roderick  Murohison  publicly 
advocated  the  search  for  gold  in  Australia,  and  that  in  1848 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  to  the  gold 
which  had  then  been  discovered  in  the  colony,  may  I  ask  why, 
instead  of  sending  a  man  of  science,  ignorant  of  gold- washing, 
did  not  this  hi^b  geolo^cal  authority  send  a  practical  tin- 
washer  to  New  South  Wales,  or  at  any  rate  require  Mr  Stutch- 
bury  to  take  a  few  lessons  in  tin-washing  before  starting  to 
find,  the  gold-fields  which  had  been  predicated  ?  But  since  his 
chosen  instrument,  Mr  Stutchbury,  failed  to  prove  his  philo- 
sophical views,  and  since  my  chosen  instrument,  Mr  Hargraves, 
succeeded  in  provhig  mine,  is  it  now  too  presumptuous  on  my 

fart  to  refer  the  illustrious  predictor  to  previous  theory  ?  May 
be  permitted  on  this  one-subject  to  meet  so  distin^ished 
a  personage  as  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  upon  an  equal  footing, 
and  while  humbly  bowing  to  his  superior  science,  claim  an 
equivalent  counterpoise  in  actual  comparisons  and  examinations 
in  Australia,  as  well  as  in  practical  knowledge  of  gold  deposits 
already  acquired  at  the  time  when  I  sent  to  the  colony  a 
written  letter  and  verbal  instructions  in  the  person  of  Mr 
Hargraves  ? 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  dwells  with  emphasis  on  his  having 
foretold  that  the  greater  development  of  gold  always  appean 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  Cordillera  in  all  important  {jold- 
producing  countries.  The  Russian  gold-fields  of  the  Ural  are 
chiefly  situate  on  the  ecutem  watershed  of  the  meridional 
mountain  chain — the  gold-fields  in  California  are  on  the 
western  slope — on  which  side,  then,  ought  it  to  have  been  con- 
cluded, ik  priori,  that  the  gold-fields  in  Australia  should  be  most 
prolific  ?  The  reply  given  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  after  the  gold-fields  had  been  developed, 
is,  that  he  anticipated  upon  the  interior  watershed — ^yet  mark 
the  important  exception — ^my  late  sheep  station  of  Groodgood, 
where  I  sought  so  much  for  gold,  is  situate  upon  an  interior 
water — it  is  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  Cordillera,  while  on 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  owing  to  some  freak  in  nature, 
the  much  greater  development  of  gold  occurs  on  the  opposite 
slope-^on  the  eastern  watershed  at  the  important  gold-fields  of 
Braidwood  and  Araluen.  So  that  if  I  had,  when  resident  at 
Gbodgood,  been  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  correcti^ess  of 
this  anticipation  (upon  which  I  believe  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
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chiflon  plumes  himself  even  more  than  upon  the  abrasion- 
doctrine),  the  merely  speculative  proposition  would  have  been 
of  no  service,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  tended  to 
retard  discovery  as  much  as  did  the  mistaken  doctrine  of  the 
abrasion  of  quartz-veins. 

The  subjoined  hmnorous  sketch  from  the  *  Argus,'  relative 
to  some  cUggings  on  Anderson  s  Creek,  near  Melbourne,  is 
appropriate  to  tms  subject : 

As  these  diggings  have  become  a  subject  of  conrersation,  and  there- 
fore, it  may  be  presumed,  of  interest,  perhaps  a  lin^  or  two  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  yoor  readers. 

Originally,  as  I  am  informed,  a  prospecting  shepherd  discovered  scdd 
in  small  quantities  on  the  creek,  but  the  digfiings  are  now  oonfinea  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tarra,  into  which  the  creek  flows,  and  a  few  "  gidlies" 
or  water-courses  leading  thereto.  Qold  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  The  river  is  intersected  with  bars  of  slate-rock  running  pretty 
nearly  north  and  south,  the  course  of  the  river  at  this  spot  being  about 
east  to  west.  The  slate-bars  dip  into  the  shallow  bank  and  rise  in  the 
opposite  hill.  The  object  of  the  diggers  in  sinking  on  either  side  is  to 
"bottom,'*  as  they  call  it,  on  the  slate,  which,  when  broken  up  and 
washed,  vields  small  particles  of  gold. 

Whether  gold  exists  in  larger  quantities  at  a  greater  depth  is  not 
known,  and  cannot  be  known  without  a  trial.  (Geological  science  is 
said  to  be  against  such  an  inference,  but  I  am  inclined  to  go  with  those 
who  receive  the  dogmas  of  geologists  with  the  very  greatest  respect, 
but  with  very  little  reliance  upon  them.  I  know  of  no  theory 
thoroughly  reconcilable  with  the  varieties  of  the  facts  which  present 
themselyes  ;  and  although  science  does  indicate  that  certain  general 
features  in  a  country  may  be  taken  to  evidence  the  existence  of  gold  in 
that  country,  yet  science  does  not  infallibly  direct  us  to  the  nuggets, 
nor  tell  us  where  they  are. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  cruise  in  a  small  vessel 
with  a  captain  of  whose  attainments  in  the  science  of  navigation  I  had 
been  taught  to  entertain  the  profoundest  reverence.  Aher  knocking 
about  for  some  time  in  Bass's  Straits,  without  any  particular  knowledge 
of  what  we  were  doing,  I  timidly  inquired  of  our  captain  where  we 
were.  He  produced  a  Goldsmith  s  geography  containing  a  map  of  the 
world,  and  after  confusing  me  by  sunc&y  complicated  evolutions,  per- 
formed with  a  pair  of  scissors,  as  the  representative  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, he  dabbed  his  huge  thumb  down  on  the  map  and  exclaimed, 
''There,  my  lad  !  that's  just  the  ship's  }>osition  at  noon  this  day."  I 
was  delighted  with  the  precision  of  his  intelligence,  and  altnougb. 
somehow  or  other  (I  believe  it  was  the  fault  of  the  wind)  we  ended 
our  vovage  by  returning  to  the  port  from  whence  we  came,  I  was  im- 
nressea  with  greater  a(uniration  for  scissors  than  I  had  entertained 
before.  But  when  I  got  home  and  leisurely  looked  at  my  Goldsmith, 
I  discovered  that  the  square  which  the  worthy  captain  covered  with 
his  thumb,  by  way  of  showing  the  ship's  position  at  noon,  not  only 
included  the  whole  of  Bass's  Straits,  but  lilcewise  an  area  greater  than 
New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  united ;  and,  in  the  backward 
state  of  my  navigation,  I  confess  to  having  questioned  whether  the 
captain's  science  and  scissors  had  worked  out  an  altogether  satisfactoxy 
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solution  of  my  very  simple  queetion  "  Where  are  we  P  "  I  refer  to  this 
incident  for  the  sake  of  exemplifying  the  position  in  which  science 
leaves  us  unfortunate  di^sers. 

Years  ago  Sir  Eodenok  Murchison  delicately  ran  his  finger  over  a 
chart  of  Australia,  and  wrote,"  Here  is  gold;*'  but  where  was  itP 
Somewhere  in  New  Holland  I  Mr  Hargraves  found  it  not  by  the 
assistance  of  science,  but  from  the  common  faculty  of  comparison. 
Because  he  had  seen  the  Califomian  gold-fields,  he  thouffnt  gold 
existed  in  New  South  Wales,  and  he  searched  for  it  and  foundf  it.  This 
is  the  practical  experiment  which  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  this 
country,  at  the  public  expense,  wherever  gold  is  found  to  exist  in  such 
form  and  quantity  as  at  Anderson's  Greek.  I  would  back  the  spade 
and  the  pick  as  a  discoverer  of  gold  against  all  the  reports  of  all  the 
geologists  in  the  colonies.  Heretofore  the  digger  has  been  almost  the 
sole  discoverer  of  gold-fields  ;  and  when  successful,  the  Gt)vernment 
steps  in  with  its  tax,  its  commissiooers,  and  its  mismanagement.  Surely 
a  higher  purpose  would  be  to  take  practical  steps  to  ascertain,  and  not 
merely  to  theorise  upon,  the  extent  to  which  available  gold-fields  exist. 
Science  is  of  little  practical  avail  if  it  carries  us  to  a  deduction,  and  no 
further.  I  maintain  that  many  no  doubt  rational  inferences  as  to  the 
existence  of  gold  should  be  followed  by  an  attempt  to  prove  them  true, 
the  funds  for  that  purpose  to  be  provided  out  of  the  territorial  revenue, 
as  by  that  means  we  should  ensure  a  far  more  speedy  development  of 
the  extent  of  Australian  riches.  Anderson's  Creek  has  not  yet  been 
fairly  tried ;  and  if  gold  does  exist  in  abimdance  at  a  greater  depth 
than  has  yet  been  penetrated,  why  is  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  truth 
to  devolve  upon  the  chance,  enterprise,  or  speculativeness  of  individuals, 
when  the  importance  of  such  discoveries  is  of  national  concern  P  A 
geologist  of  good  attainments,  and  not  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  preconceived  opinions  or  theories,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  by  such  a 
thorough  practical  examination  of  the  gold-fields  of  Australia,  render 
yaluab&  aid  to  science  by  exploding  many  readily  received  errors,  and 
establishin|2[  sounder  principles  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  gold,  and 
its  dispersion  or  accumulation  in  various  localities.  To  diggers  who 
possess  very  little  knowledge  of  the  science  of  geology,  beyond  general 
ideas  of  the  supposed  indications  of  gold,  the  anomalies  are  far  more 
striking  than  the  truths  of  science. 

For  instance,  I  have  just  sunk  a  hole  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarra, 
twenty  feet  in  depth.  In  so  doing,  we  passed  through  no  fewer  than 
eleven  distinctly  marked  and  totally  different  strata  ofearths  and  rocks, 
coming  at  last  to  the  bed  of  slate.  With  the  exception  of  the  surface 
soil,  and  a  stratum  of  clay,  every  stratum  lyin^  under  them  was  found 
to  contain  gold,  though  in  very  small  quantities ;  but  the  detached 
portions  of  quartz,  rock  found  in  course  of  our  smking  contained  no 
visible  gold  at  all,  nor  did  any  of  the  other  water-worn  stones.  This 
is  the  case  in  all  instances  here.  No  speck  of  gold,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  has  been  found  in  the  quartz,  but  the  received 
notion  is  that  the  quartz  formed  the  original  matrix,  from  which  the 
gold  has  separated.  We  found,  however,  that  through  three  beds  of 
stones  and  gravel  water  percolated,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, emitted  a  peculiar  gaseous  odour ;  and  the  question  which 
occurs  to  me  is,  whether  the  water  does  not  contain  a  gas  which  acts  as 
a  solvent  to  the  gold,  and  causes  it  to  combine  in  small  particles,  such 
as  we  find  it.  If  there  be  any  foundation  for  such  a  sunposition,  how 
simplified  the  subject  becomes !    For  knowing  that  gold  is  one  of  the 
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most  uniFersally  prevalent  of  all  metals,  we  have  only  to  oonceive  the 
wesence  of  a  subterraneous  gas  operating  as  a  solvent,  to  account  tor 
the  gold  being  brought  into  a  state  of  visible  presence,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  solvent  and  the  time  of  its  operation.  The  small  specks 
we  found  in  a  dishful  of  earth  might  have  been  blended  into  a  small 
nugget  bv  the  action  of  a  stronger  solvent,  and  so  the  large  nuggets 
found  at  Ballarat  may,  by  a  simSar,  but  more  powerful  or  longer  con- 
tinued chemical  action,  be  the  result  of  solvents  of  this  nature.  This 
principle  would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  that  is  absolutely  incredible 
about  the  separation  of  small  particles  of  gold  from  a  common  matrix, 
and  their  transportation  for  hundreds,  ay,  thousands  of  miles  by  the 
agency  of  water,  and  the  disintegration  of  rocks. 

If  a  cause  more  local  be  discovered  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
masses  of  gold,  science  will  have  gained  in  simplicity  more  than  it  will 
lose  by  diminishing  the  stupendous  operations  of  nature  which  geolo^ts 
delight  to  contemplate.  The  ^as  whose  agency  I  suspect  is  chlorine, 
the  best  solvent  of  gold  ;  and  if  that  gas  be  detected  in  the  holes  of 
Ballarat  or  any  other  diggings,  I  imagine  that  it  will  place  the  geolo- 

E'st  on  the  high  road  to  many  useful  scientific  discoveries,  and  may 
ad  to  a  definite  theory  in  entire  accordance  with  facts  which  a( 
present  constitute  irreconcilable  anomalies  between  science  and 
nature. 


A  spirit  of  fairness  requires  that  the  subjoined  biography 
should  follow  the  speech  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  so  that 
both  parties  may  enjoy  that  share  of  honour  in  public  estima- 
tion which  is  relatively  due  to  them.  The  occasion  of  its 
appearance  was  the  publication  of  an  offer  from  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  a  neighbouring  colony  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  of  the 
appointment  of  geological  surveyor  in  Tasmania,  at  a  salary  of 
606L  per  annum,  which,  on  the  ground  of  ill  health  and  phy- 
sical inability,  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  decline  ;  the  Editors  of  the 
<  Sydney  Herald,'  in  a  leading  article^  then  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  express  as  follows  the  high  sense  enter- 
tained of  the  personal  worth  and  the  scientific  attainments  of 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke. 

We  have  long  desired  to  put  upon  record  our  idea  of  those  services 
of  which  we  have  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge.  The  discovery  of 
the  first  workable  gold-field  reflected  high  honour  on,  and  brought  sub- 
stantial rewards  to,  the  fortunate  person  who  proclaiiped  that  discovery. 
No  one  could  desire  to  detract  from  his  merit,  or  to  lessen  in  public 
estimation  the  value  of  his  labours.  It  will  not  diminish  this  honour 
to  assign  due  merit  to  scientific  men  who,  able  to  read  the  page  of 

Seologv,  have  interpreted  its  contents  to  the  scientific  world.  Among 
lese  Mr  Clarke  deserves  a  very  conspicuous  po8ition. 
Mr  Clarke  is  a  cler^man  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  as  such 
occupies  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  Leonards.  In  1849  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  him  to  undertake  a  general  geological  survey  of  this 
colony.  This  he  thought  proper  to  decline  ;  but  vihen  in  1851  a  new 
appeal  was  made  to  him  through  the  late  Bishop  Broughton  to  assist 
the  €K>vemment  in  the  emergency  which  had  arisen,  he  was  induced  to 
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lay  aside  his  parochial  daties,  although  not  his  funotionB  as  a  clerg3nnan. 
At  the  express  request  of  the  Bishop  he  trayersed  those  parts  of  the 
colony  which  were  marked  out  for  special  examination,  and  at  his  own 
request,  as  we  understand,  he  receiyed  a  commission  from  the  same 
authority  to  exercise  his  ministry  wheneyer  an  opportunit]^  should 
occur.  Thus,  while  as  a  geolo^t  he  was  welcome  to  the  miners,  he 
did  not  fail  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  diyine  wheneyer  opportunities 
occurred.  Insmuations,  of  course,  were  circulated  against  a  clergyman 
who  seemed  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  line  of  the  clerical  office,  but 
what  claim  could  haye  been  more  direct  and  sufficient  than  one  con- 
yeyed  to  Mr  Clarke  by  his  diocesan  and  at  the  request  of  the  Goyem- 
ment  under  which  he  liyed  F  We  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  reflect  upon 
the  popular  prejudice  against  the  deyiation  of  cler^men  from  their 
profession.  It  sometimes  occurs,  howeyer,  that,  dnyen  by  an  oyer- 
ruling  constraint,  clergymen  liaye  recourse  to  literature  for  their  bread, 
and  the  censorious  world  is  disposed  to  reproach  them  for  doing  any- 
thing but  pray  and  preach.  £yents,  howeyer,  show  that  they  haye 
powers  more  useful  when  employed  in  the  seryice  of  the  pen  than  of 
the  Church,  and  what  was  originally  a  necessity  becomes  a  high  and 
important  yooation.  There  are  other  instances  in  which  the  special 
attainments  of  men  mark  them  out  for  their  peculiar  work.  Will  any 
one  affirm  that  the  Jesuits  of  old,  who  added  so  much  to  the  scientim) 
knowledge  of  the  world,  were  wrong  in  cultiyatins^  their  peculiar  apti- 
tudes P  That  Dr  Priestley — almost  the  father  of  the  science  of  eieo- 
tricity — was  not  more  beneficially  employed  in  his  laboratory  than  in 
his  pulpit  P  That  Dr  Liyingstone  was  wrong  when,  finding  an  opening 
and  feeling  the  courage  to  pursue  it,  he  abandoned  the  teaching  of  the 
alphabet  and  the  elementary  instruction  of  a  few  demi-saya^ee,  in  order 
that  he  might  resolye  a  great  geographical  problem  with  which  his  name 
will  be  eyer  associated,  and  open  to  millions  the  paths  of  science  and 
the  doctrines  of  peace P  Just  so  with  Mr  ClarKe,  who,  possessing 
peculiar  adaptation  for  a  work  of  great  importance,  yielded  to  the 
miportunities  of  men  who  had  a  right,  if  not  to  command,  at  least  to 
reauest.  his  assistance. 

Mr  Clarke  commenced  the  study  of  this  interesting  science  as  early 
as  the  year  1817,  under  Dr  E.  D.  Clarke,  the  great  trayeller,  and  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick.  This  ^was  not  a  mere  study  of  books,  but  a  personal 
examination  of  the  most  celebrated  formations  of  Europe.  He  tra- 
yelled  extensiyely  in  England  and  Wales,  and  on  the  Continent,  from 
1820  to  1839,  not  omitting  a  single  year.  In  1820  he  yisited  the  Lake 
district  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  in 
1821,  the  coal-fields  of  Stafibrdshire  and  Derbyshire ;  in  1822,  the 
Lake  district  and  North  Wales  -,  in  1823,  tlie  chalk  and  oolitic  and 
tertiary  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire ;  in  1824,  the  chalk 
districts  of  Sussex  and  Normandy  ;  in  1825,  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  France,  the  Alps,  and  the  north  of  Italy  ;  in  1826,  the  Nether- 
lands ;  in  1827,  the  Netnerlands,  the  Ehenish  rroyinces,  Prussia,  and 
Holland ;  in  1828,  Belgium,  and  the  Ardennes,  and  the  tertiary  dis- 
tricts of  Nassau ;  in  1829,  the  yolcanic  districts  of  the  Khine  and 
Moselle,  completing  also  a  sunrey  of  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
and  Essex,  commenced  in  1827 :  in  1830,  the  chalk  districts  and  older 
formations  of  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Belgium  ;  in  1831,  Dorset- 
shire and  the  West  of  England ;  in  1832,  Dorsetshire  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Sussex,  and  the  South-west  of  England ;  in  1833,  the  coal- 
beds,  Ao.,  of  the  Boulonnaia  ;  in  1836,  the  north  of  France ;  in  1836, 
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the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Portland ;  in  1887,  the  new  red 
sandstone  districts  of  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  and  Laneashire ;  in  1838, 
the  Silurian  old  red  sandstone  and  coal  districts  of  Shropahire,  Here- 
fordshire, and  Monmouthshire,  and  South  Wales ;  and  in  IsiSd,  the 
oolony  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  Besides  these  regular  explofations 
other  joumies  were  taken  to  interesting  localities. 

We  have  noticed  these  particulars  to  show  that  Mr  Clarke's  attain- 
ments  in  science  are  not  such  as  amateurs  who  work  upon  oaaea  of 
specimens  and  confine  themselves  to  books  ma^  be  supposed  to  possess. 
Men  only  who  have  looked  at  N.ature  herself  m  her  wonderful  aevdop- 
ments,  who  have  been  enabled  to  compare  one  district  with  another,*- 
to  see  what  is  uniform  and  what  is  special  and  various, — can  from  these 
multitudinous  objects  generalise  into  order  and  become  the  teachers  of 
science.  No  man  coum  have  undertaken  joumies  so  numerous  and  so 
laborious  without  having  the  enthusiasm  for  his  vocation  in  constant 
activity,  and  no  man  with  the  intelligence  of  a  scholar  oould  prosecute 
this  extended  survey  without  acquiring  great  knowledge  and  precision. 
It  was  fortunate  for  a  new  country  like  ours  that»  at  so  little  expense, 
the  highest  qualifications  could  be  brought  into  its  service,  ana  it  is 
disgraceful,  after  that  service  is  rendered,  to  depreciate  its  worth  and 
to  refuse  honour  where  honour  is  due.  It  has  not  been  merely  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  Mr  Clarke  has  distinguished  him- 
self. Sefore  his  arrival  in  this  colony  his  labours  were  known  and 
recognized.  In  D*Archiac's  '  History  of  the  Progress  of  Geology  * 
honourable  mention  is  made  of  his  contributions  on  geology,  and  for  a 
succession  of  years  papers  from  his  pen  appeared  in  scientific  works, 
the  enumeration  of  which  would  require  a  catalogue — combining  almost 
all  the  tonics  within  the  range  of  geological  inquiry.  Many  of  these 
are  found  in  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural  History '  and  the  '  Trans- 
actions and  Proceedings  of  the  Greological  Society. 

Since  his  arrival  in  this  colony  Mr  Clarke  has  been  most  laborious 
in  his  contributions,  which  are  now  circulated  through  the  scientific 
world.  His  reports  to  the  Gk>vernment  of  New  South  Wales  have 
been  revised  and  abstracted  by  M.  Delesse,  in  his  tract  *Sur  le 
Gisement  et  sur  TExploitation  de  I'Or  en  Austral ie.*  The  respectable 
publication  issued  by  the  Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania  was  enriched 
with  many  papers  contributed  by  Mr  Clarke,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  are  not  published  in  a  more  convenient  form,  relating  as  they 
chiefly  do  to  the  geological  phenomena  of  this  country. 

In  1867  Mr  Clarke  visited  Tasmania,  but  from  ill  health  he  was  not 
able  to  effect  more  than  a  cursory  investigation.  The  reports  which  he 
furnished  were,  however,  published  in  the  Blue  Books  of  that  colony 
for  1857,  and  we  presume  their  value  has  suggested  to  the  present 
Executive  the  propriety  of  inviting  his  more  permanent  labours. 

Mr  Clarke  nas  not  received  due  credit  in  reference  to  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  Australia.  Sir  Eoderick  Murchison,  the  eminent  geologist, 
gathered  from  facts  which  came  to  his  knowledge  that  gold  would 
be  found  in  New  South  Wales,  and  made  a  communication  to  the 
British  Government  to  that  effect;  he  has  therefore  the  priority  of 
European  communication.  But  in  1841  Mr  Clarke  found  gold  to  the 
west  of  Hartley,  under  Stoney  Bango,  and  near  Green  Swamp,  and  in 
1843  he  first  communicatea  the  fact  of  die  existence  of  gold  in 
Australia,  to  Sir  George  Gipps.  Sir  George  enjoined  him  to  silence, 
having  an  impression  that  the  discovery  would  be  pernicious. 

The  proofs  of  priority  in  discovery  were  laid  before  Yisoomto 
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D*Arohiac,  the  editor  of  a  geological  work  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French  Gt^vemment — who  pronounced  that  the  proof 
was  undeniable  of  his  right  to  the  priority  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Australia.  ["  J'ai  re9u  aveo  beaucoup  d  int^rdt  la  preuve  irrecusable 
de  Yotre  droit  h  la  priority  de  la  a^ouverte  de  Tor  en  Australie, 
d^oouTerte  qu*il  n'etait  gu^  possible  de  vous  contester  de  bonne  foi."] 
This  discovery,  made  in  the  light  of  science,  assures  us  of  the  certainty 
of  its  inductions,  and  opens  a  brilliant  prospect  for  the  future.  We 
no  longer  depend  upon  luck,  but,  led  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  by 
guides  whose  skill  is  the  result  of  infinite  toils,  we  witness  wonders 
such  as  the  magicians  of  past  ages  never  nretended  to  perform. 

In  1851  Air  Clarke  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  gold-fields  of  this 
and  the  neighbouring  colonies.  In  this  he  first  pointed  out  the  auri* 
ferous  regions  afterwards  of  world-wide  celebrity.  The  Gold  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Victorian  Assembly  did  ample  justice  to  the 
ffeolofficai  fame  of  Mr  Clarke,  and  a  ^tuity  was  voted  to  him  by  the 
Ijegislature  of  1,000/.,  of  which,  to  its  immortal  shame,  the  greater  part 
remains  unpaid  to  this  day. 

Mr  Clarke  has  pointed  out  to  the  Government  of  this  colony  more 
than  100  gold-localities.  Some  of  them  are  already  famous.  These 
researches  extend  from  38^  to  2S°  south — upwards  of  700  miles.  The 
gold-field  of  New  Zealand  was  sought  in  consequence  of  information 
contributed  by  Mr  Clarke.  Such  a  series  of  successes  rarely  falls  to 
the  lot  of  an^  man  of  science.  They  secure  to  him  distinct  and  impe- 
rishable dbum  to  the  gratitude  of  the  colonies,  and  that  without 
lessening  the  merit  of  any  who  have  been  co-labourers  in  the  same 
field,  or  who,  under  some  lucky  star,  have  stumbled  upon  a  splendid 
prize. 

The  sum  of  1,000/.  was  voted  to  Mr  Clarke  by  the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales — ^in  consideration  of  reports  contributed  at  various 
times — ^rather  to  indemnify  him  for  expenses  he  incurred  than  as  a 
recompense  for  his  geologioiBd  researches. 

When,  however,  we  consider  how  gold  has  been  since  found — at  how 
many  spots — how  near  to  the  surface— entangled  in  the  roots  of  trees 
—under-lying  grass — thrown  up  in  excavations — we  can  only  express 
our  amazement  that  it  was  not  at  a  much  earlier  period  among  tiie 
most  precious  exports  of  the  colony.  Not  that  we  mia^ine  that  Uiis 
direction  of  colonial  industry  would  have  been  so  beneficial  in  the  long 
ran  ;  time  was  required  to  prepare  this  country  for  the  extraordinary 
developmants  of  the  last  few  years. 
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MR  HARGRAVES'S  NARRATIVE  OF  DISCOVERT 
AND  MR  HO  WITTS  CRITIQUE  ON  THEORIES. 

The  book  already  mentioned,  on  ^  Australia  and  its  Gold- 
fields,'   recently   published  in  England  by  authority  of  Mr 
Hargraves,  reached    the  colony  about    the  same    time  with 
another  from   the  pen  of  William    Howitt,   describing  hia 
experience  on  the  Victorian  gold-fields.     The  preceding  con- 
troversy on  the  origin  of  alluvial  gold,  in  which  I  had  gained 
the  assent  of  one  or  more  anonymous  writers  to  the  leading 
&cts  of  the  written  theory  which  I  had  previously  furnished 
to  Mr  Hargraves^  had  appeared  in  the  interim  in  the  local 
newspapers.     My  first  two  theoretical  letters,  addressed  to  Mr 
Hargraves,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr  Howitt  during  his 
residence  in  the  colony,  and  this  writer,  after  spending  con- 
siderable time  on  the  various  gold-fields  in  Victoria,  now  in 
his  book,  with  the  sanction  of  his  proper  name,  fully  admitted 
the  truth  of  many    of  the   facts   and   inferences    which  the 
anonymous  writers  had  in  the  interim  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
with  their  names,  although  in  an  indirect  manner  admitting 
and  consenting  to  the  truth  of  them  with  all  apparent  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity.     The  theory  I  had  propounded  Mr  Har- 
graves appears^  by  the  book  in  question,  to  nave  adopted  and 
appropriated   entirely  to  himself^  as  far  as  he  seems  to  have 
understood  it ;  but  the  conclusion  alone  is  accepted  by  him — 
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there  being  an  entire  omission,  and  apparently  an  inapprecia- 
tion,  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  theory  is  based.  The  following 
extracts  from  *  Australia  and  its  Gold-fields'  contain  Mr 
Hargraves*s  version  of  the  gold  discovery  and  developments, 
written  some  considerable  time  after  he  had  obtained  the  money 
gratuities,  and  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  the  Crown  Commis- 
sioner for  gold  explorations. 

The  narrative  of  our  joint  explorations  in  California,  from 
the  time  when  I  had  left  Wood's  Creek  and  Mr  Hargraves  had 
followed  me  down  to  San  Francisco,  in  1850,  is  continued  as 
follows  at  page  91  : 

Iq  Saa  Francisco  I  again  fell  in  with  my  friend  Mr  Davison.  It 
was  agreed  that  we  shonld  try  the  Northern  Diggings  during  the 
summer,  but  as  it  was  as  yet  too  cold  to  go  north,  we  bought  a  small 
craft  of  about  six  tons  burthen  and  determined  to  start  at  once,  intend* 
ing,  if  the  snow  prevented  our  progress  onwards,  to  sell  our  cargo  and 
return  again  to  San  Francisco. 

Before  leaving  San  Francisco  I  met  with  a  gentleman  with  whom  I 
had  previously  been  slightlv  acquainted  in  New  South  Wales.  He 
professed  to  be,  and  for  all  1  know  was,  well  versed  in  chemistry, 

geology,  mineralogy,  and  other  kindred  sciences  ;  and,  accompanied  by 
is  two  sons,  had  brought  with  him  a  machine  of  a  very  expensive 
description  (400/.,  I  thinJc,  was  its  cost),  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 

gold  from  the  soil.  I  had  heard  of  this  machine  before  I  left  New 
outh  Wales ;  but  its  mode  of  operation  had  been  kept  a  profound 
secret.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  gentleman  in  question  was 
practically  as  ignorant  of  the  method  of  working  for  gold  as  I  had 
been  before  I  landed  in  California ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  explain 
to  me  the  nature  of  his  machine  and  to  ask  my  advice  on  the  subject. 
Upon  examining  the  machine  I  at  once  was  convinced  of  its  utter  use- 
lessness,  and  of  the  absurdity  of  my  friend's  dragging  with  him  a 
machine  of  a  ton  weight,  having  as  many  brass  cocks,  screws,  winches, 
and  other  complicated  contrivances  as  would  require  the  constant  super- 
intendence of  a  practical  engineer,  and  which,  after  all,  would  not  do 
one-half  the  work  of  an  old  packing-case  converted  into  a  cradle*  This 
gentleman  was  sufficiently  convinced  by  mv  observations  to  induce  him 
to  leave  his  cumbersome  machine  behmd  him,  and  to  accept  an  offer 
which  Mr  Davison  and  I  made  him  of  a  passage  up  the  Sacramento 

Kiver 

We  were  now  at  Marysville  on  the  Yuba,  from  260  to  300  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  We  immediately  landed,  pitched  our  tent,  and 
removed  our  effects  into  it.  But  as  we  could  see  the  snow  on  the 
mountains  north  of  us,  and  foimd  that  many  others  were  waiting  to  fo 
north,  we  considered  that  it  would  be  better  to  retrace  our  steps,  dis- 
posing previously^of  what  stores  we  should  not  be  in  need  of  This 
Deing  a^ed  upon,  while  my  friend  Mr  Davison  proceeded  to  Foster's 
Bar,  to  mstruct  our  friend  aLreadv  spoken  of  in  the  art  of  gold- washing, 
I  stayed  in  charg^e  of  the  boat.  They  both  returned  in  ten  days,  when 
we  sold  the  remainder  of  our  flour,  and  set  out  again  for  San  Francisco, 
which,  having  a  strong  current  and  wind  in  our  favour,  we  reached  in 
two  days  and  a  half. 
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I  will  not  trouble  the  dreader  with  the  details  of  my  subeequant 
devioiis  course ;  I  will  only  state,  that  later  iu  the  season  we  onee  more 
went  in  our  boat  to  Sacramento  and  on  to  Marysrille,  whence  I  again 
returned  to  Sacramento  City,  to  sell  our  little  orafib,  which  had  been  so 
useful  to  us.  On  this  occasion  I  paid  a  visit  to  Suttor's  Fort,  which  is 
ntuated  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river,  and  is  a  spot  of  ffreat 
interest,  in  connection  with  the  newly-discovered  wealth  and  rapia  rise 
of  this  country. 

Afler  relating  the  tradition,  which  he  then  heard  confirmed, 
of  a  Mr  Marshall,  in  the  service  of  Captain  Suttor,  first  finding 
near  this  place  a  few  specks  of  gold  when  constructing  a  mill- 
race,  Mr  Hargraves  continues  to  narrate : 

Kow,  amonfjpt  the  newly-arrived  emigrants,  there  happened  to  be 
an  oJd  G^rgia  gold-miner,  who,  when  he  heard  of  the  discovery, 
hastened  off  with  others  to  the  spot,  made  a  cradle,  and  set  to  work. 
Many  others  did  the  same.  Thus  commenced  gold-digging  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Greorgia  miner  taught  the  people  in  the  first  instance  how 
to  obtain  the  gold  by  washing,  out  for  which,  in  all  probability,  not- 
withstanding what  had  been  found  of  it,  the  story  of  its  discovery 
might  have  passed  away  and  become  a  mere  idle  tafe,  like  that  of  the 
shepherd  wno  found  gold  near  Wellington,  in  New  South  Wales, 
thirteen  years  ago ;  for  neither  Captain  Suttor  nor  Mr  Marshall  knew 
how  to  obtain  it  except  by  picking  it  up  with  their  fingers. 

After  viewing  the  fort  and  surrounding  country,  I  moved  on  to- 
wards the  town,  and  thence  onwards,  by  steam-boat,  to  Marysville 
affain,  and  at  length  to  the  diggings  at  Foster's  Bar,  and  to  tiie  forks 
01  the  Yuba.  Here  the  throng  or  diggers  was  so  great  that  we  could 
not  find  a  single  vacant  claim.  All  were  engaged ;  and  some  that  were 
not  workable  were  changing  hands  at  from  500  to  1,000  dollars  each. 
This  being  the  case,  we  were  driven — meaning  Mr  Davison  and  myself 
— to  start  again  in  search  of  other  dij^gings ;  and  having  heard  a  &vour- 
able  account  of  the  Slate  Banges,  distant  about  eight  miles  from  our 
present  station  Foster's  Bar, — thither  we  accordingly  moved,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  June.  Here  we  met  with  better  success  than  had 
hitherto  attended  our  efforts,  getting  about  two  and  a  half  ounces  daily 
between  the  two.  But  the  greater  our  success  was,  the  more  anxious 
did  I  become  to  put  my  own  persuasion  to  the  test,  of  the  existence  of 
gold  in  New  South  Wales.  »So — ^having  stayed  at  Slate  Bange  as  long 
as  the  weather  would  permit,  that  is,  until  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing November— we  returned  to  San  Francifco  for  the  last  time.  In  a 
few  days  afterwards  I  set  sail  for  Port  Jackson  in  the  barque  Emma, 
Captain  Devlin,  bent  on  making  that  (Uscovery  which  had  so  long 
occupied  my  thoughts,  and  reached  that  place  early  in  January,  1851. 
My  mend  Mr  Davison  remained  in  Caliromia,  but  promised  to  follow 
me  when  I  had  actually  proved  the  correctness  of  my  assertions  as  to 
New  South  Wales  being  a  gold  country ;  and  tlds  he  has  since  done. 

In  the  next  chapter  (iv),  Mr  Hargraves,  in  proposing  to 

S've  a  succinct  history  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia, 
us  commences  : 
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In  80  doing  it  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  me  if  I  could  feel 
myself  justified  in  oonfininff  my  remarks  chiefly  to  my  own  share  in 
that  discovery,  leaving  to  others  to  settle  among  themselves  their  con- 
flicting claims,  upon  scientific  grounds,  in  regard  to  that  discovery-^ 
claims  which  in  no  way  inter&re  with  mine,  which  touch  alone  the 
practical  result.  But  this  I  cannot  do ;  a  history  of  gold  discoveries, 
whether  those  in  California  or  Australia,  being  obviously  incomplete, 
unless  some  attempt  be  made  in  it  to  awaid  honour  where  it  is  due,  and 
to  strip  the  pretender  of  his  borrowed  plumes  to  which  he  has  no  right. 

I  have  all  along  disclaimed  any  pretensions  to  scientific  knowledge. 
Without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  science  of  geology,  I  simply 
compared,  in  my  own  mind,  the  geological  formations  which  I  saw  in 
California  with  others  that  I  had  seen  in  Australia  eighteen  years  pre- 
viously :  and,  becoming  fully  persuaded  that  if  the  existence  of  gold 
was  to  be  tested  by  such  outward  appearances,  gold  must  exist  in 
Australia  as  well  as  in  California,  I  acted  on  that  persuasion,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  at  the  very  first  trial  discovered  the  exist- 
ence of  gold  where  I  had  imagined  it  to  be,  and  in  an  alluvial  form. 
That  important  discovery  I  immediately  communicated  to  the  Colonial 
Government  and  the  public  generally  ;  the  immediate  result  of  which 
was,  the  opening  out  and  woning  of  mines  of  enormous  productiveness 
in  various  parts  of  that  country. 

Several  years,  however,  before  this  practical  discovery  took  place, 
the  exidtenoe  of  gold  in  Australia  had  been  confidently  prognosticated 
by  Sir  Boderiok  Biurchison  ;  and  since  my  discovery  the  Kev.  W.  B. 
Cilarke  has  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  made  simUar  prognosti- 
cations long  before  Sir  B.  M urchison.  This  gentleman,  though  he  does 
not  deny  Sir  B.  Murchison's  entire  independence  and  originality  of 
views,  yet  puts  his  own  claims  forward  with  such  pertinaei^,  that  if 
they  be  considered  well  grounded,  his  rival's  share  in  the  honours  due 
must  be  but  of  trifling  import,  seeing  that  in  all  scientific  discoveries, 
as  well  as  iu  all  mechanical  inventions,  the  second  discoverer  must 
always  yield  the  palm  to  the  first. 

Sir  Koderick  Murchison  himself  has  thousht  it  worth  while  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Enfflish  Government  ror  havine  omitted  all 
mention  of  his  name  in  the  published  Parliamentary  Keport  of  the 
Gold  Discovery.  That  Report  W€U  drawn  up  hy  Mr  Clarke ;  who,  in 
answer  to  Sir  K.  Murchison's  complaint,  says  that  he  had  made  *'  silent 
mention'*  of  him.  Silent  mention  indeed !  If  there  was  to  be  any 
silence  in  the  case,  it  surely  would  have  been  more  becoming  had  Aur 
Clarke  made  only  silent  mention  of  himself,  and  given  to  Sir  Boderiok 
Murchison  the  meed  of  praise  to  which  he  is  so  justly  entitled.  How- 
ever, I  will  not  anticipate  conclusions ;  I  will  set  forth  the  simple  facte 
as  alleged  by  each  claimant,  and  suggest  what  appears  to  me  to  be  tl^ 
only  jmit  conclusion,  from  a  consideration  of  their  several  statements. 

And  first,  of  the  claims  of  Sir  Boderick  Murchison.  In  the  year 
1844  that  gentleman  instituted  a  comparison  between  the  rocks  of 
Eastern  Australia — numerous  specimens  of  which  had  been  brought 
home  by  Count  Strzelecki — and  those  of  the  auriferous  Ural  Moun- 
tains, with  which  he  was,  personally,  well  acquainted.  His  observa- 
tions upon  this  comparative  view  were  printed  in  the  same  year  (1844) 
in  the  Journal  of  Uie  Boyal  Geographical  Society.  This,  then,  was  the 
first  puhliehed  declaration  of  opinion  that  gold  must  exiet  in  Australia. 
Again,  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Jbtoyai  Geological  Society  of 
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Cornwall,  held  at  Penzance  in  the  year  1846,  Sir  Gharlea  Lemon,  the 
president,  in  the  chair.  Sir  Hoderick  Morchiaon  made  an  address  npoa 
the  same  subject,  in  which  he  urged  the  superabundant  Conush 
tin-miners  to  emigrate  to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  there 
obtain  gold  from  the  alluvial  soil  in  the  same  manner  as  they  extracted 
tin  from  the  gravel  of  their  native  country.  Again,  in  the  Year  1846, 
when  some  specimens  of  Australian  gold  ore  were  sent  to  him  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  he,  on  the  6th  of  November  of  that  year,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Karl  Grey,  then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  stating 
his  views  as  to  the  existence  of  rich  gold-fields  in  the  oolonj.  From 
all  which  Sir  Roderick  justly  infers,  that  as  his  memoirs  of  1844  and 
1846  are  anterior  to  any  othef  printed  documents  relating  to  Australian 
gold,  BO  he  was  the  first  person  who  wrote  to  her  Majesty's  Gtivem- 
ment  on  the  actual  discovery  of  specimens  of  native  ore,  and  who  urged 
that  a  well-regulated  search  for  it  should  be  instituted,  not  as  a  crude 
speculation  or  matter  of  guess  work,  based  merely  on  theory,  but  as 
tne  direct  result  of  inductive  reasoning,  founded  upon  facts  and  ex- 
tensive geological  observation.  Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  Sir 
Boderick  M urchison^s  claims  to  be  the  first  scientific  discoverer  of  gold 
in  Australia  rest. 

Let  us  now  see  what  are  Mr  Clarke's  pretensions.  As  the  foregoing 
summary  of  Sir  R.  Murchison's  claims  has  been  taken  from  a  letter  of 
his  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  bearing  date  July  8th,  1853,  so  it  is  but 
just  to  take  Mr  Clarke's  account  of  his  own  pretensions  from  his  answer 
to  that  letter,  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  dated  the  2l8t  of  December,  1853.  After  disclaiming  any  desire 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  diminish  the  value  which  Sir  Boderick  Mur- 
chison  assigns  to  the  dates  of  the  printed  documents  above  alluded  to, 
and  likewise  disclaiming  any  desire  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  his 
communication  to  Earl  Grey  in  1848,  Mr  Clarke  proceeds : 

*'  But  I  trust  I  shall  be  allowed  to  claim  equal  value  for  my  own 
communication  to  his  Excellency  the  late  Sir  G«orge  Gipps,  on  the  9Ui 
of  April,  1844,  to  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  ot  tbds  colony  in 
the  same  year,  and  to  other  residents  in  this  colony  two  years  before, 
respecting  mj^  own  anticipations  of  gold,  which  were  derived,  not  from 
sucn  comparisons  with  the  writings  of  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  as  that 
gentleman  has  mentioned,  but  from  my  own  observation  of  the  geology 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  from  personal  discovery  in  1841  that  tU 
rocks  are  auriferous,  Witnout,  then,  wishing  in  any  way  to  detract 
from  the  independent  merits  of  my  illustrious  friend,  or  to  deny  the 
advantages  in  maturing  my  opinions  which  I  may  have  derived  from 
his  accomplished  studies  and  extensive  researches  in  Bussia,  I  desire 
finally  to  record  here,  that  the  only  claim  I  have  hitherto  preferred  is, 
to  have  been  the  first  person  in  Australia  who  announced,  generally,  as 
indicated  upon  geological  principles  combined  with  personal  experience, 
that  it  is  a  rich  auriferous  region ;  and  1  do  not  conceive  that,  in  common 
justice  (as  respects  any  claim  advanced  out  of  the  colony),  this  will  be 
denied ;  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  information  from  any  other 
writer  could  have  been  obtained  by  me  in  1841,  or  tJiat  in  1844  i  could 
have  profited  by  the  publications  of  Sir  Boderick,  especially  from  those 
which  I  have  not  seen  between  1844  and  1848.  I  relv  on  the  candour 
of  the  Governor-General  to  permit  this  vindication  of  inv  right  to  be 
considered  as  having  been  connected  with  the  question  of'^gold  in  Aus- 
tralia from  the  year  1841,  to  be  placed  on  record  in  connection  with 
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the  joHt  claims  of  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murohison,  as  the  anticipator 

and  the  predictor  of  gold  in  Australia  from  the  earliest  period  to  which 

he  bears  testimony." 

«  #  «  #  « 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  stating  that,  as  far  as  history  teaches  ns,  the 
discoverer  of  gold,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  time  of  its  discovery  in 
California,  has  always  been  accidental.  But  in  this  case,  even  before 
the  discoveries  in  California,  Sir  Soderick  Murchison  declared,  guided 
only  by  the  light  of  science,  "  I  can  tell  you  where  gold  must  be  found." 
Do  Mr  Clarke*s  pretensions  in  any,  the  smallest  degree,  appro  ach  this 
point  P  He  finds  by  accident  a  bit  of  gold — he  reads  about  gold  coun- 
tries— he  talks  of  his  bit  of  gold — but  he  does  not  show  the  slightest 
trace  of  having  made  any  scientific  deduction  whatever  upon  the  subject  I 

Again,  when  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
New  South  Wales  was  so  nearly  stripped  of  her  labouring  population, 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  prevent  the  departure  of  emigrants  by 
legislative  enactment,  why  did  not  Mr  Clarke  make  known  his  theory, 
however  vague  or  inchoate,  to  the  Government,  in  order  to  its  being 
turned  to  account  in  an  explicit  form  in  so  important  a  crisis  P  The 
gold-fields  that  he  had  himself  passed  over  in  1841  were  within  120 
miles  of  Sydney.  It  is  idle  to  suggest,  as  Mr  Clarke  does,  that  the 
penal  condition  of  the  colony  made  it  advisable  to  keep  the  matter  a 
secret ;  for  immediately  on  my  making  known  mj  discoveries  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  an  adequate  reward  was  promised  me,  if  my  stoiy 
proved  to  be  true ;  for  at  first  it  was  listened  to  with  some  incredulity. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr  Clarke,  with  his  established  reputation  as 
a  geologist — (he  had  before  this,  I  may  observe,  been  voted  a  sum  of 
money  by  the  Xegislative  Council,  to  assist  him  in  publishing  a  work 
on  the  geology  of  Australia) — if,  I  sa^,  Mr  Clarke  had  taken  those 
steps  in  New  South  Wales  which  Sir  K.  Murchison  had  done  ineffec- 
tually with  the  Home  Government,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he 
would  have  had  abundance  of  aid  granted  him ;  |nd  one  day's  ex- 
ploration at  the  gold-fields — the  very  gold-fields  which  he  had  him- 
self crossed  ten  years  before  —  would  have  removed  all  doubt  on  the 
subject. 

The  earliest  rumour  we  hear  on  the  subject  bears  date  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1788  or  1789,  very  shortly  after  the  country  was  first  colo- 
nisea.  A  convict  stated  that  he  had  found  a  piece  of  gold  immediately 
on  the  shore  by  Port  Jackson  ;  but  a  guard  being  sent  with  him  to  the 
spot,  in  order  to  make  him  verify  his  statement,  he  failed  to  do  so,  and 
received  150  lashes  as  an  impostor.  Many  years  later,  when  the  road 
over  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Bathurst  was  being  made,  several  convict 
labourers  are  said  to  have  picked  up  small  pieces  of  the  precious  metal ; 
but  it  was  thought  necesssjy,  for  tne  maintenance  of  discipline,  that  a 
search  for  it  should  be  discouraged,  and  therefore  any  one  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  found  any  gold  was  instantly  punished.  The  fact  itself 
(if  it  be  one),  however,  was  kept  so  secret,  that  it  did  not  spread  abroad 
until  after  my  discovery.  Or  its  truth,  however,  I  can  see  no  aood 
reason  to  doubt ;  because  small  pieces  of  quartz,  containing  gold,  nave 
since  been  found  in  various  parts  of  these  very  roads,  after  <&8cending 
Mount  Victoria.  Then  we  near  of  Mr  Clarke  having  fallen  in  with  a 
pennyweight  of  gold  in  quartz,  in  the  year  1841,  already  treated  of  at 
some  length.  SuDsequently  to  this,  a  snepherd  named  Macgregor,  who 
lived  in  the  Wellington  district,  seems  to  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  in  quartz  rock,  whiph  he  from  time 
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to  time  took  to  Sydney,  and  sold  to  a  jeweller  there.  He  was,  hawenr^ 
eridently  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  treasure  wiUi  which  hie  was  anr- 
ronndedf,  and  was  equally  ignorant  of  the  character  of  alluyial  gold; 
but  of  him  I  shall  nave  more  to  say  presently.  Besides  these,  a  Mr 
Smith,  in  the  year  1848,  offered  the  dolonial  Gh>Temment  to  divulge  the 
existence  of  a  gold  mine,  if  an  adequate  reward  was  seoaied  to  him. 
He  reoeired  the  same  answer  as  myself,  that  he  should  be  rewarded 
according  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  discoTcry,  but  with  this  he 
was  not  satisfied.  Mr  own  persuasion  is,  that  he  did  not  know  of  any 
gold-fields  at  all,  and  Uiat  even  if  he  did  believe  in  the  existence  of 
gold  in  any  quantities,  he  knew  not  how  to  search  for  it  in  alluvial 
soil ;  the  probability  is,  that  by  some  means  or  other  he  learnt  of  Mao- 
gregor's  good  fortune  in  finding  lumps  of  c[old  in  the  quartz,  and  acted 
on  this  huit — for  on  any  other  supposition  it  is  not  credible  that,  a  poor 
man  as  he  was,  he  would  have  neglected  the  opportunity  of  seooring 
an  ample  fortune,  which  he  could  readily  have  done  had  he  the  in^ 
formation  he  pretended  to.  by  woridng  the  gold  in  the  lonely  vaUeys  of 
the  Turon,  a  retired  spot  where  he  would  run  but  little  risk  of  being 
interrupted  by  his  fellow-man  in  those  days. 

From  these  statements,  Mr  ELargrayes  proceeds  to  ^ye  the 
particulars  of  his  own  diBcovery  in  the  following  narrative  :  — 

I  have  already  in  a  former  chanter  stated  my  reasons  for  believing  in 
the  existence  of  gold-fields  in  I^ew  South  Wales.  It  was  with  an 
anxious  heart,  the^fore,  that  I  again  landed  at  Sjrdney,  in  the  month 
of  January,  1851.  On  my  passage  thither  and  inamediately  on  my 
arrival,  I  made  known  to  my  friends  and  companions  niy  oonfident 
expectations  on  the  subject ;  one  and  all,  however,  derived  me,  and 
tr&sted  my  views  and  opinions  as  those  of  a  madman.  Still  undaunted, 
on  the  6th  of  February  I  set  out  from  Sydney  on  horseback,  alone,  to 
cross  the  Blue  MoAitains.  On  the  first  day  I  reached  Penrith,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty-three  miles  on  the  western  road.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  patch  of  whinstone  formation,  at  a  place  called 
P^speot,  the  country  was  as  uninteresting  and  barren  as  one  would 
desire  to  travel  through. 

On  the  following  morning  I  resumed  my  journey,  and  before  five 
o'clock  ascended  the  pass  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  Tliese,  at  a  distance, 
have  a  grand  and  imposing  ap^arance,  but  when  one  reaches  their 
summits  they  become  almost  insignificant,  and  are  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  for  sterility. 

After  crossing  these  mountains,  I  descended  into  the  Yale  of  Clwyd. 
Gk>ld  may  be  found  here  in  many  places,  but  not,  I  believe,  in  sufficient 

Suantities  to  remunerate  the  labourer  at  the  present  price  of  wages  in 
Tew  South  Wales. 

The  country  now  becomes  more  inviting  and  habitable  than  during 
the  preceding  forty  miles.  Inns  had  been  established  at  distances 
varying;  from  ten  to  eighteen  miles,  for  the  convenience  of  squatters 
travellmg  towards  Sydney  from  the  interior ;  but,  at  the  time  I  anv 
speaking  of,  the  innkeepers,  one  and  all,  complained  sadly  of  the  poverty 
of  the  squatters  generally,  whom  they  represented  to  be  so  badly  on 
that  thev  could  not  bear  the  expense  of  stopping  at  their  houses,  but 
ponmionly  camped  in  the  bush.  1  attemptea  to  console  one  of  these 
complainers,  a  Mr  Wilson,  host  of  the  Blue  Mountain  inn,  by  telling 
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him  that  I  had  just  come  from  California  to  make  a  change  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  that  he  would  soon  have  more  customers  than  he 
would  be  able  to  accommodate.  Of  course  he  only  laughed  at  me. 
But,  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  same  district,  Mr  Wilson  happened 
to  recognise  me ;  and  having  found  mv  promise  more  tiian  fulnlled, 
set  out  for  my  entertainment  a  lunch  of  no  ordinary  character  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  fed  my  horses,  and  resolutely  refused  to  receive  any 
payment — a  compliment  which  the  then  state  of  my  finances  made  not 
unacceptable. 

On  tne  third  dajr  I  reached  Bathurst,  and  resumed  my  journey  on 
the  following  morning,  purposing  first  to  visit  Coombing,  the  residence 
of  Mr  Icely,  M.L.C.,  to  whom  X  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  who 
had  promised  to  facilitate  nay  views,  and  render  me  any  assistance  in 
his  power.  I  however  met  Mr  Icely  on  his  way  to  Sydney.  I  then 
determined  to  visit  Ghiyong,  where  I  had  been  eighteen  jears  before, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  which  I  believed  to  be  auriferous.  I  at* 
tempted  to  make  a  cross  cut  through  the  bush,  and  having  travelled 
about  eight  or  ten  miles  at  nightfall,  found  myself  on  the  VVellineton 
road  to  the  west  instead  of  the  north.  After  groping  about  in  the  daric 
for  an  hour  or  two  I  found  myself  at  Frederick's  Valley,  a  district 
which  has  since  become  famous  for  its  auriferous  wealth.  There  I 
spent  the  night,  and  on  the  next  day,  the  10th  of  February,  reached 
Guyong. 

The  landlady  of  the  Guyong  inn,  Mrs  Lister,  had  seen  better  days. 
I  had  known  her  during  her  husband's  lifetime.  She  was  now  a  widow. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  X  could  not  prosecute  my  plans  efficiently  with- 
out assistance,  and  that  Mrs  Lister  was  a  person  in  whom  I  could  safely 
confide,  and  she  would  probably  furnish  me  with  a  guide  and  all  the 
necessary  implements.  After  dmner,  therefore,  I  disclosed  to  her  the 
object  or  my  visit,  and  be^ed  her  to  procure  a  black  fellow  as  a  guide 
to  the  spot  X  wished  to  visit  first ;  for  though  this  part  of  the  world 
was  many  years  back  pretty  well  known  to  me,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  danger  to  attempt  to  penetrate  alone  the  dense  forests  that  cover 
the  whole  surrounding  country.  She  entered  with  a  woman's  hearti- 
ness into  my  views,  and  offered  me  the  assistance  of  her  son,  a  youth 
of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  who,  she  assured  me,  knew  the  countiy 
well.  He  was,  therefore,  made  acquainted  with  my  object,  and,  at  my 
reouest,  provi<kd  me  with  the  requisite  tools — a  small  pick,  a  trowel, 
ana  a  tin  dish  for  washing  the  soil. 

After  resting  one  day  at  Guyong,  on  the  I2th  of  February  I  started 
thence,  accompanied  by  young  Lister.  Our  course  was  down  the  Lewis 
Ponds  Creek,  a  tributary  to  tne  Sumner  Hill  Creek,  which  again  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Macquarie  Biver.  After  travelling  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles,  I  found  myself  in  the  oountiy  that  I  was  so  anxiously 
longing  to  behold  again.  My  recollection  of  it  had  not  deceived  me. 
The  resemblance  of  its  formation  to  that  of  California  could  not  be 
doubted  or  mistaken.  I  felt  myself  surrounded  by  gold ;  and  with 
tremulous  anxiety  panted  for  the  moment  of  trial,  when  m^  majrician'e 
wand  should  transform  this  trackless  wilderness  into  a  regum  of  oouBt> 
less  wealth. 

Still  one  difficulty  seemed  to  present  itself.  There  had  been  an  xm^ 
usual  droBght  during  the  summer,  which  was  now  drawinff  to  a  dose, 
and  the  creek,  where  we  then  were,  was  completely  dried  up.  My^ 
guide,  however,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  told  me  tnat  we  shoald  fioS 
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water  lower  down,  bo,  folio  wing  its  ooiuse,  we  soon  fell  in  with  loiiiia 
rocks  which  contained  a  sufficient  supply. 

We  now  tamed  out  our  horses,  ana  seated  ourselves  on  the  turf,  as 
it  was  necessary  to  satisfythe  craving^s  of  hunger  before  I  ventured  on 
my  grand  experiment.  Had  that  failed,  but  little  appetite  for  food 
would  hare  been  left  me. 

My  ffuide  went  for  water  to  drink,  and,  after  making  a  hasty  repast, 
I  told  him  that  we  were  now  in  the  gold-fields,  and  that  the  gold  was 
under  his  feet  as  he  went  to  fetch  the  water  for  our  dinner.  He  stared 
with  incredulous  amazement,  and,  on  my  telling  him  that  I  would  now 
find  some  gold,  watched  my  movements  with  the  most  intense  interest. 
My  own  excitement,  probably,  was  far  more  intense  than  his.  I  took 
the  pick  and  scratched  the  gravel  ofi*a  schistose  dyke,  which  ran  across 
the  creek  at  right  angles  with  its  side ;  and,  with  the  trowel,  I  dug  a 
panful  of  earth,  which  I  washed  in  the  water  hole.  The  first  ^al 
produced  a  little  piece  of  gold.  "  Bere  it  is! "  I  exclaimed ;  and  I 
then  washed  five  panfuls  in  succession,  obtaining  gold  from  all  but  one. 

No  further  proof  was  necessary.  To  describe  my  feelings  at  that 
eventful  moment  would  be  impossible.  What  I  said  on  the  instant — 
tiiough,  I  must  admit,  not  warranted  as  the  language  of  calm  reflection 
— has  been  since  much  laughed  at.  And  though  my  readers  may  renew 
the  laugh,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  repeat  it,  because,  as  it  was  the  natural 
and  impulsive  expression  of  my  overwrought  feelings  at  the  moment* 
so  is  it  the  only  account  I  can  now  give  of  what  those  feelincs  were. 

"  This,'*  I  exclaimed  to  my  suide,  "is  a  memorable  day  in  tne  history 
of  New  South  Wides.  I  shall  be  a  baron,  you  will  be  knighted,  and 
my  old  horse  will  be  stuffed,  put  into  a  glass-case,  and  sent  to  the 
British  Museum !  " 

At  that  instant  I  felt  myself  to  be  a  great  man.  I  was  as  mad, 
perhaps,  at  the  moment,  as  Don  Quixote  was  his  life  through ;  and, 
assuredly,  my  companion  was  as  simple  as  Sancho  Fansa,  for  the  good 
vouth  afterwards  told  me  he  expected  I  should  obtain  for  hi™  the 
honour  I  had  promised. 

On  our  return  that  night  to  the  inn  at  Guyong,  I  wrote  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  discovery,  which  I  afterwards  gave  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, as  a  memorial  of  the  great  event. 

More,  however,  was  to  be  done  before  I  could  make  public  my 
discovery.  It  was  necessary  to  ascertain  over  what  extent  of  country 
in  that  district  the  same  formation  prevailed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some 
notion  of  the  probable  extent  of  the  gold-fields. 

Accordingly,  I  resolved  on  visiting  Uie  Macquarie  Biver.  My  guide 
not  being  acquainted  with  that  country,  recommended  to  me  a  youth 
by  the  name  of  James  Tom,  to  whom  likewise  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  divulging  my  secret,  and  making  known  my  first  discovery.  He 
accordingly  took  Lister  and  myself  about  eighty  miler,  where  we  fell  in 
with  the  Macquarie  River. 

The  country  in  this  neighbourhood  was  very  flat,  and  no  rocks  were 
visible.  But  we  were  then  in  sight  of  what  have  since  become  the  ex- 
tensive Bunandong  diggings.  The  appearance  of  everything  around 
promised  well.  We  pursued  the  bed  of^the  river,  the  stream  of  which  . 
was  at  the  time  running  very  sluggish.  It  was  in  many  places  only  a 
few  inches  deep,  in  ouiers  were  deep  holes  ;  and  when  the  banks 
closed  in  the  rodcs  were  visible,  consisting  of  compact  schists,  traversed 
by  quartz  veins,  threads,  and  trap-dykes.    Here  again  I  satisfled  my 
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self  of  the  auriferous  character  of  the  country  by  actual  trial,  and  did 
so  frequently  all  the  way  up  to  the  point  of  my  first  discoyery. 

On  ascending  the  table-land  from  the  Macquarie,  the  Turon  moun- 
tains became  yisible  in  the  distance,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  discerned, 
they  gaye  eyery  appearance  of  being  auriferous.  After  seyen  or  eight 
days  spent  in  this  way  we  returned  to  our  starting-point,  I  being  fully" 
satisfied  that  there  existed  an  extent  of  at  least  seyenty  miles  of  auri- 
ferous land  in  the  part  of  the  country  I  had  trayersed. 

Bumours,  howeyer,  had  been  some  time  preyalent  (and  to  which  I 
haye  already  alluded),  that  an  old  shepherd  named  Macgregor  had 
picked  up  gold  in  the  Wellington  district,  w^ich  was  at  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles  from  the  spot  where  I  then  was.  I  therefore  despatched 
mj  two  young  companions  to  examine  the  Turon,  and,  providing  myself 
with  a  fresh  horse,  oent  my  course  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  Mr  Cruik- 
shank,  a  squatter,  settled  at  Dubbo,  on  the  Macquarie  Biver,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  I  knew  Mitchell's  Creek — which  I  wished  to 
yisit — to  be. 

I  had  no  hesitation  in  making  known  to  Mr  Cruikshank  the  object  I 
had  in  view.  Like  others,  he  listened  with  incredulity  ;  but  his  good 
lady  was  more  sanguine.  So,  on  my  asserting  that  I  felt  sure  we  could 
find  gold — fine,  probably,  and  in  small  quantities— at  their  yery  door, 
we  all  three  started  to  the  riyer  with  a  tin  dish  and  spade ;  and  sure 
enough  the  first  pan  of  earth  produced  gold.  Mrs  Cruikshank  natu* 
rally  took  great  interest  in  the  discovery,  and  after  a  few  hints  from 
me,  set  to  work  with  the  prospecting-pan,  and  immediately  found  gold  ; 
encouraged  by  which  she  expressed  her  intention  of  resuming  her  work, 
and  procuring  enough  to  make  some  rings. 

I  then  proceeded  to  Mitchell's  Creek,  under  the  guidance  of  a  natiye 
black  fellow,  whom  Mr  Cruikshank  provided  for  me.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  discover  where  the  old  shepnerd  procured  his  gold,  though  he 
had  not  touched  the  alluvial  soil.  I  returned  by  nearly  the  same  route* 
observing  as  I  rode  along  a  good  deal  of  promisinjo^  country,  which  has 
since  proved  to  be  very  productive,  when  there  is  water  sufficient  to 
wash  the  soil. 

In  the  meantime  my  two  former  guides.  Lister  and  James  Tom,  had 
returned  home,  bringing  with  them  some  fine  gold  from  the  Turon, 
which  from  its  character  held  out  prospects  of  an  abundantly  rich  field. 

My  chief  anxiety  now  was  lest  some  miner  from  California  should 
make  a  similar  discovery,  and  forestal  me  with  the  Government.  I 
therefore  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  Sydney,  and  put  myself  in 
communication  with  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Before  starting,  howeyer, 
I  instructed  my  guides  how  to  make  a  proper  cradle,  and  in  the  mode 
of  using  it.  In  about  four  days  I  reachea  Sydney,  and  put  myself  in 
communication  with  Mr  £.  Deas  Thomson,  the  Colonial  Secretary ; 
told  him  I  had  discovered  an  extensive  gold  field,  and  showed  him 
some  fine  gold,  the  produce  of  the  country. 

Mr  Thomson  evidently  doubted  the  truth  of  my  story,  and  remarked 
that  it  was  very  strange  the  Government  geologist  had  not  found  it,  if 
it  existed  in  natural  deposit,  as  I  represented.  I  told  him  I  had  come 
f¥om  California  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  discovery,  and  there  it 
was.  I  added  that  I  believed  the  fields  to  be  as  rich  as  those  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  but  that  I  expected  to  be  rewarded  for  the  discovery  in  a  mea- 
sure commensurate  with  its  importance  to  the  Government  and  the 
country  at  large. 

By  this  gentleman's  advice  I  called  upon  him  the  next  day,  when* 
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after  a  lengthened  interrieir,  he  requested  me  to  coumwmicate  with 
in  writing,  and  state  the  terms  on  which  I  was  willing  to  Ppint  oot  the 
gold  fiel<u.  He  added,  "if  this  is  a  gold  ooontry,  Mr  ftargraTes,  it 
will  stop  the  Home  Government  from  sending  ns  any  more  oonTiofei, 
and  prevent  emigration  to  California ;  bat  it  oomee  on  us  like  a  clap  of 
thunder,  and  we  are  scaroelj  prepared  to  credit  it." 

On  the  succeeding  day  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr  ^loai- 
Bon.  [This  letter  and  Mr  Thomson's  reply  is  already  printed  at 
page  86]. 

Haring  accepted  the  terms  proposed  to  me,  and  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Colonial  GoTemment»  and  haring  reoeired  my 
final  instructions,  I  was  amdous  to  draw  public  attention  to  my  dis- 
ooTcry,  and  induce  as  many  persons  as  possible  to  set  abont  diggii^ 
for  tlie  precious  metal.  To  this  end  I  proceeded  at  once  to  Bathuvt, 
and  everywhere,  as  I  went  along,  I  made  known  the  fact  of  my  dis- 
ooTcry.  From  Bathurst  I  proceeded  to  meet  Mr  Stutohbory,  the 
GK>Temment  geologist,  and  went  with  him,  accompanied  by  about 
thirt^-scTcn  horsemen,  to  Summer  Hill  Creek,  at  tne  junction  with 
Lewis  Ponds,  a  little  below  my  first  discovery. 

At  this  spot  we  found  the  young  man  Tom  and  his  brother  at  woik. 
I  washed  sereral  pans  of  earth  in  Mr  Stutchbury's  presAnoe,  aa  also 
some  in  the  cradle,  and  fully  satisfied  him  of  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ments ;  and,  on  the  spot,  he  gare  me  a  certificate  to  that  efieot,  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Before  learing,  I  ffare  seyeral 
new  comers  instructions  in  the  method  of  washins  and  using  the 
cradles,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  I  should  think  about  10,0001. 
worth  of  gold  had  been  raised  on  the  spot ;  to  which  I  had  preTioosly 
given  the  name  of  Ophir. 

It  had  never  been  my  intention,  in  connection  with  this  discovery,  to 
work  for  gold ;  my  only  desire  was  to  make  the  discovery,  and  rely  on 
the  Gk)vemment  and  the  country  for  my  reward.  Many  tiioaght  me 
very  foolish  in  this  respect,  and  some  made  me  most  liberal  offers  for 
my  services,  if  I  would  point  out  claims,  superintend  working-parties, 
and  buy  gold  on  commission  ;  but  I  resolute^  refused  every  ofier,  and 
resolved  m>m  first  to  last  not  only  not  to  accept  any  private  remunera- 
tion, but  not  even  to  appropriate  a  grain  to  my  own  use. 

When  those  who  were  working  in  the  mines  seemed  to  be  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  working,  I  returned  to  Sydney,  and  on 
my  arrival  there,  found  a  proclamation  had  been  issued,  declaring  that  all 
gold  found  in  natural  deposit  was  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  that  all 
persons  found  digging  for  it  would  oe  visited  with  sundrr  pains  and 

SDnalties.  I  had,  on  my  first  interview,  recommended  the  Colonial 
ecretary  to  adopt  a  system  of  licensing,  similar  to  that  at  first  pursued 
in  California,  with  regulations  for  working.  This  suffgestion  was 
adopted.  Of  the  regulations  themselves,  which  were  made  at  various 
times,  I  shall  speak  on  another  occasion. 

At  an  interview  that  I  shortly  afterwards  had  with  the  Governor,  his 
Excellency  offered  me  the  appointment  of  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  at  the  usual  pay  of  208.  per  diem.  But  this  I  at  first  declined, 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  salaiy  would  be  ouite  inadequate  in  a  gold 
country.  However,  on  being  assured  that  by  accepting  the  office,  I 
should  increase  my  claims  to  reward  for  the  discovery,  I  felt  bound  to 
accept  it ;  and  accordingly  started  once  more  with  one  servant  and  a 
pack-horse  for  the  land  of  Ophir,  my  business  being  to  search  for  new 
gold-fields. 
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Before  leanng  Sydney  I  had  receiyed  instruotions  from  the 
Goyernment  to  proceed  immediately  to  WelUngton,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  and  reporting  on  a  most  important  disooyery  of  ^old, 
alleged  to  haye  been  mtule  in  that  neighlx>nrhood,  in  the  matrix  or 
narent  rock.  The  exact  locality  was  to  be  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Mr  Brockstayn,  a  jeweller,  with  whom  I  was  desired  forthwith  to  put 
myself  in  commnmcation. 

I  belieyed,  and  expressed  my  belief  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  that 
the  supposed  discoyery  was  a  mere  delusion.  I  had  idready  seen 
Mr  Brockstayn,  who  told  me  a  most  maryellous  story,  and  stated  that 
ladders  would  be  required  to  ascend  the  rocks  where  the  gold  was  to 
be  obtained.  I  well  knew  that  there  were  no  such  rocks  at  Mitchell^ 
Creek  as  would  require  the  aid  of  ladders ;  but  my  objections  were 
only  met  by  a  peremptoiy  order  to  obey  instructions  and  maJce  my 
report. 

In  the  month  of  June  I  accordingly  met  Mr  Brockstayn  at  Wel- 
lington, and  at  once  proceeded  with  hmi  to  Mitchell's  Creelc,  a  distance 
of  about  ten  miles.  It  would  require  the  pen  of  a  Congreye,  and  the 
imitatiye  powers  of  a  Mathews,  to  re-enact  the  ludicrous  scene  that 
occurred  oetween  us  on  our  reaching  our  destination. 

On  my  asking  my  companion  to  what  part  of  the  creek  he  wished  to 
go,  he  replied : 

"  Veil,  I  dosh  not  know ;  me  not  come  here  before  to-day." 

*'  What,"  said  I,  "  hayen't  you  been  here  before  to-day  r ' 

"  No,"  said  he.  *'  You  know,"  said  he,  "  dish  isht  de  yay  it  wosht— 
Macgregor  got  de  gold  long  times  ago,  ten, — ^twelye — ^years  ago,  and 
sell  to  yon  Mr  Cohen.  Mr  Cohen  ish  dead,  and  I  marry  de  widder. 
Now,  Mrs  Brockstayn  yosht  one  time,  you  see,  Mrs  Cohen ;  yell,  den, 
my  Tjfe,  you  see,  yen  ye  yosht  marriea,  tells  me  all  about  it— dis  yay 
you  see-Hlat  Macgregor  eyery  time  him  comes  to  Sydney  yid  die 
sheeps,  dat  isht  younce  a-year,  alyays  bringsht  de  gold  and  sells  it  you 
see  to  Mishter  Cohen.  Mishter  GJohen  sell  two  three  pieces  to  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell,  and  Mishter  Clarke  the  gemgoligist  buy  some  too. 
Yell,  yen  you  find  de  gold  I  tink  I  get  good  reward.  You  (now  I  yun 
yery  poor  man,  and  you  makes  yun  gM)d  report.  I  not  forget  you ; 
me  got  goot  many  little  poys  you  see ;  I  yery  poor." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  my  disgust  at  hayins  been  brought 
upwards  of  100  miles  out  of  my  route  on  such  an  errand.  I  had  been 
at  Mitchell's  Creek  in  February,  shortly  after  my  first  discoyery,  and 
had  heard,  on  my  way  up,  of  Mscgregor  haying  round  gold  there.  I 
knew  he  had  obtained  it  from  a  quartz-yein,  for  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell 
told  me  he  had  bought  such  a  piece  from  Mr  Cohen  in  his  lifetime. 
Mr  Brockstayn  showed  me  a  similar  specimen  of  gold  in  quarts  which 
his  wife  had  eiyen  him. 

Howeyer,  I  had  no  help  for  it,  but  must  do  the  biddiuff  of  my  blind 
^uide,  who  persisted  in  his  story,  saying,  "  I  am  shure  dere  isnt  gold 
m  de  place,  what  for  my  yyfe  teUs  me  dats  de  place  yere  Macgregor 
gets  isht  gold,  and  you  can  find  it  if  you  like." 

I  requested  him  to  show  me  the  place  where  the  ladders  were 
requir^,  and  I  would  at  once  climb  the  rocks  and  knock  off  as  much 
quartz  as  would  fill  the  gig  in  which  we  had  ridden  to  the  spot ;  but  he 
had  endless  stories,  and  could  say  no  more  about  it.  My  first  wish 
was  to  leaye  him  where  he  was,  to  find  his  way  bade  to  Wellington  aa 
be  could ;  but,  fearing  he  misht  lose  himself  in  the  bush,  I  reluctantly 
took  him  back  to  the  place  wnenoe  W9  had  started. 
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While  at  Wellington,  I  received  instractions  to  proceed  to  the 
Abercrombie  river  and  report  upon  a  discovery  made  there.  On  mj 
way  through  the  mountains  I  was  much  struck  with  the  promising 
appearance  of  the  country ;  it  has  not,  however,  hitherto  proved  so 
productive  of  gold  as  it  appeared  likely  to  be,  though,  I  doubt  not, 
when  it  has  been  more  tnoroughly  examined,  it  will  be  worth  the 
labour  and  cost  of  digging. 

On  arriving  at  the  Abercrombie  river,  I  found  about  thirty  persons 
at  work.  Most  of  them  had  come  from  Goulbum,  about  126  miles 
south  of  Sydney.  They  were  novices  in  gold  digging,  and  were,  in 
some  cases,  losing  more  than  half  the  gold.  I  therefore  taught  them 
the  proper  mode  of  working,  and  suggested  some  alteration  in  the 
construction  of  their  cradles.  I  gave  the  name  of  Tarshish  to  the 
diggings:  who  first  discovered  them  I  cannot  call  to  mind.  Mines 
spreiadmg  at  various  intervals,  over  an  extent  of  1,000  miles,  were 
almost  simultaneously  discovered ;  for,  in  addition  to  some  hundreds 
whom  I  had  instructed  at  Ophir  (the  fields  first  discovered),  in  the 
method  of  searching  for  gold,  and  in  the  character  of  country  m  which 
it  should  be  searched  for,  great  numbers  of  experienced  miners 
returned  from  California  on  receiving  news  of  the  first  discovery. 

Having  reported  on  these  diggings,  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Araluen,  near  Braidwood,  and  report  on  a  gold-field  discovered  there, 
in  a  country  of  granite  formation.  1,  however,  found  the  usual  con- 
stants, schists,  quartz,  and  trap  in  conjunction  with  the  granite.  Some 
800  persons  were  at  work. 

The  man  who  first  found  the  diggings  was  pointed  out  to  me.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  been  induced  to  make  a  search  for  gold  in  that 
spot,  because  he  saw  swamp-oaks  growing  in  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
similar  to  those  he  had  seen  at  Ophir,  where  he  had  worked  success- 
fully for  a  short  time.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  particular 
kinds  of  timber  afibrd  no  indication  of  an  auriferous  country,  for 
almost  all  the  various  kinds  that  grow  in  the  colony  are  common  to  the 
gold-fields. 

I  found,  at  this  place,  gold  in  fragments  of  granite,  and  in  the  granite 
boulders,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  cemented  together  by 
some  mineral  substance,  formerly  held  in  solution  in  the  water  whicn 
had  transported  them  to  their  present  resting-places.  I  had  never 
before  seen  diggings  of  this  kind — that  is,  with  so  much  granite  and 
so  little  slate  and  quartz.  There  were  also  femarkable  quantities  of 
ironstone,  having  the  appearance  of  honey-comb,  which,  I  presume, 
were  portions  of  much  larger  mssses,  or  probably  veins.  1  believe  this 
ironstone  to  be  auriferous,  though  1  was  unable  to  detect  any  gold  in 
it  with  a  common  magnifying-glass.  The  gold  was  obtained  from  a 
granite  detritus,  from  one  foot  to  ten  or  twelve  below  the  surface.  The 
upper  soil  was  frequently  of  the  richest  description,  altogether  different 
to  the  sterile  region  of  the  Bathurst  diggings. 

The  Araluen  diggings  are  situated  about  eight  miles  from  Braidwood. 
I  estimated  the  produce  of  ^old  at  from  10s.  to  20s.  per  day  ;  and,' 
after  a  very  extensive  workmg,  such  has  proved  to  oe  about  the 
average. 

I  followed  the  Araluen  Creek  to  the  Moruya  Eiver,  and  the  course 
of  that  river  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  There  was  gold  very 
near  the  sea ;  but  I  was  unable  to  report  favourably  of  the  Moruya, 
and  although  many  trials  have  been  made  along  its  banks,  it  has  not 
rewarded  the  diggers  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  continue  in  that 
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locality.  In  time  to  come  it  will,  doubtless,  be  thought  worthy  of 
attention,  as  well  as  many  hundreds  of  spots  which  I  have  prospected, 
but  have  not  made  generally  known. 

From  Araluen  I  crossed  the  range  into  the  Jingera  and  Tindary 
mountains,  which  in  some  places  looked  very  promising;  but  the 
country  was  a  complete  bog.  I  therefore  returned  by  way  of  Braid* 
wood  and  Goulbum,  and  went  to  the  Tumut  Eiver,  near  Gundagai. 
I  did  not  find  any  gold  there,  although  I  have  no  doubt  it  exists  in 
small  quantities.  The  country,  however,  did  not  appear  to  me  to  invite 
a  laborious  search. 

I  had  now  examined  such  portions  of  the  country  as  I  had  been 
desired  to  do,  and  once  more  bent  my  steps  towards  Sydney,  from 
which  I  was  distant  about  300  miles.  1  reached  my  destination  about 
the  15th  of  December,  1851. 

I  next  received  instructions  to  visit  Moreton  Bay,  about  500  miles 
north  of  Sydney,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  New 
England  was  auriferous,  and  to  report  on  a  reputed  gold-field  at  the 
Hanging  S.ock ;  and  upon  another  at  Lord  John*s  Swamp,  on  or  near 
the  Darling  Downs.  I  started  on  this  mission  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1852. 

Having  explored  this  country,  I  next  proceeded  towards  the  M ac- 
donald  iLiver,  where  I  found  gold  in  moderate  quantities.  The  country 
was  chiefly  granite,  and  indeed  almost  everywhere  throughout  New 
England  gold  could  be  obtained  in  small  quantities. 

"Si  June,  1852, 1  returned  to  Sydney.  In  the  meantime  the  news 
received  from  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria  was  most  astound- 
ing. I  had  stated  my  belief  that  the  whole  cordillera  of  Australia 
would  prove,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  auriferous ;  but  certainly  never 
dreamed  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  so  shortly  to  be  made  there, 
which  so  completely  threw  the  New  South  Wales  diggings  into  the 
shade. 

The  auriferous  wealth  of  New  South  Wales  I  believe  to  be  bound- 
less, and  much  more  equally  distributed  than  that  in  Victoria ;  but  it 
requires  a  large  population  to  develop  it  adequately:  whereas,  the 
gold-fields  of  Victoria  are  fewer  and  less  continuous,  but  so  enormously 
productive  at  particular  spots  that  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  rapid  fortune 
will  for  a  long  time  to  come  hold  out  attractions  to  the  gold-seeker 
greater  here  than  in  the  more  extensive  and  widely-spread  fields  of  the 
sister  colony. 

Being  naturally  desirous  of  seeing  the  gold-fields  of  Victoria,  I  ob- 
tained the  governor's  permission  to  visit  them,  and  once  more  set  out 
from  Sydney  in  the  early  part  of  July,  1852. 

I  reached  Goulbum  about  the  middle  of  July.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  I  reached  Gundagai,  which  had  recently  been  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  floods  that  ever  visited  New  South  Wales. 

I  then  proceeded  towards  the  Biver  Murray,  which  forms  the 
boundary  betfreen  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  On 
the  New  South  Wales  side,  a  few  miles  from  the  river,  the  country 
promises  fairly  for  a  gold-field ;  and  such,  I  doubt  not,  it  will  hereafter 
Drove  to  be.  Along  the  line  of  the  river,  on  both  sides,  is  one  of  the 
nnest  wheat-growing  countries  in  the  wprld,  producing  grain  that 
weighed  sixty -six  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

After  crossing  the  Murray  I  proceeded  to  the  Queen's  diggings,  as 
they  are  cidled,  a  distance  of  aoout  thirty-six  miles.  They  were  dia- 
covered  in  July,  1852,  and  are  situated  to  the  left  of  the  main  road  to 
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Wangaratta,  at  the  head  of  Bead's  Creek  and  its  tributaries.  Bead's 
Creek  is  a  tributary  of  the  Queen's  Biver.  When  I  was  there  the 
principal  diggings  were  on  Spring  Creek. 

I  found  some  hundreds  were  at  work,  with  averase  suocess.  The 
gold  there  is  very  fine,  and  found  in  a  blue  clay  underlying  beds  of 
shingle,  at  an  average  depth  of  eight  feet.  I  have  taken  a  handful  of 
this  olay,  weighing  about  one  pound,  which  has  produced  about  half  an 
ounce  of  fine  gold.  Some  parties  were  very  KHrtunate ;  one  in  par- 
ticular got  a  hundred  weight  of  gold  out  of  a  claim  or  two  not  more 
than  five  feet  deep. 

The  Spring  Creek  formation  consists  of  granite,  with  a  detritus  of 

auartK,  trap,  slate,  and  granite,  overlying  it.  At  the  head  of  the  creek 
liere  is  a  tormation  of  schists  and  quartz.  I  observed  also  basaltic 
whinstone.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  gold  will  be  foimd  to  extend 
almost  the  whole  way  to  Melbourne,  along  the  spurs  of  the  ranges  at 
the  head  of  the  Goulboum  river. 

After  leaving  Bead's  Creek,  the  country  becomes  low,  scrubby,  and 
uninviting,  untd  you  reach  the  flat  land  of  the  Ovens,  which  is  a  fine 
open  box  country,  with  the  river  banks  of  very  rich  soil.  Wangaratta 
is  the  post-town,  about  twenty- five  miles  distant  from  the  Spring  Creek 
diggings  and  200  miles  from  Melbourne. 

At  Xilmore,  a  town  on  the  direct  line  from  Sydney  to  Melbourne, 
and  distant  from  the  latter  place  about  forty  miles,  I  turned  ofi*  to  the 
left  towards  Bendigo.  The  Bendiffo  diggings  were  for  a  considerable 
period  very  extensively  and  profitably  worked ;  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  there  at  one  time  bemg  estimated  at  no  fewer  than  26,000.  In 
one  part  of  them  a  new  feature  presented  itself.  This  was  at  a  spot 
oallea  the  White  Hills,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Bendigo  Creek. 

From  Bendiffo  I  proceeded  to  Mount  Alexander,  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles.  These  diggings  are  about  nine  miles  in  diameter.  Forest 
Creek  and  Fryer's  Crock  present  remarkably  striking  indications  of  a 
rich  auriferous  region.  The  others  present  no  feature  requiring  parti- 
cular notice. 

From  this  quarter  I  proceeded  to  Ballarat,  a  distance  of  about  sixfy 
miles.  The  approach  to  it  is  a  slight  descent,  presenting  numerous 
trap-dykes  and  granular  quartz  in  immense  quantities ;  in  many  places 
for  several  feet  deep  there  is  nothing  else  but  quartz. 

Here  are  the  Eureka  diggings,  wnich  are  from  thirty  to  seventy-five 
feet  deep ;  some  of  them  have  proved  surpassingly  rich.  The  sinking 
is  through  a  loamy  day.  The  gold  is  deposited  on  the  slate.  A  little 
nearer  the  camp  at  Ballarat,  on  the  same  range,  the  gold  is  on  the  sur- 
face, at  an  elevation  of  about  one  hundred  feet ;  then  comes  the  fiat  and 
the  celebrated  Gk>lden  Point.  This  spot  has  proved  very  rich,  and  is 
where  the  first  washings  in  Victoria  were  commenced  in  good  earnest. 

The  sinking  is  through  a  red  clay,  and  the  gold,  as  at  Bendigo,  is 
found  on  the  ledge.  These  di|j;gings  possess  a  great  natural  advantage 
over  any  other  in  all  Australia,  in  having,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  Golden  Point,  and  distant  about  half-a- 
mile,  a  lagoon  or  swamp  ten  miles  in  diameter,  where  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  can  always  be  had,  and  the  required  quantity  can  be 
regulated  by  means  of  flood-gates.  I  therefore  consider  this  locality 
to  oe  Uie  most  permanently  settled  as  a  mining  district. 

Having  thus  visited  the  principal  gold  fields  throughout  Australii^^ 
I  mean  such  as  at  that  time  were  beine  worked — I  bent  my  course  to- 
wards Melbourne,  and  thenoe  returned  by  sea  to  Sydney.    It  now  only 
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remained  for  me  to  await  the  reward  promised  by  the  Colonial  GoTem- 
ment  for  my  diseoTery,  and  resign  office  as  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands ;  for  it  was  determined  that  on  receipt  of  the  former  I  should 
Tacate  the  latter. 

The  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales  awarded  me  the  sum 
of  10,000^.,  deducting,  by  way  of  discount,  the  600^  I  first  receired ; 
an  amount  of  compensation  wnich  I  by  no  means  complain  of.  But  I 
must  say  that  I  made  a  very  bad  bargain  when  I  consented  to  leave  the 
amount  of  reward  to  the  discretion  of  that  body  ;  for  I  hardly  think 
that,  had  I  stipulated  for  the  apparently  small  per  centage  of  lOs.  on 
every  1002.  value  of  sold  exported  from  Australia,  for  uie  period  of 
three  years  from  my  first  discovery,  it  would  have  been  considered 
imreasonable.  Indeed,  I  believe  tnis  remuneration  would  have  been 
considered  very  moderate ;  yet  that  per  centage  on  the  exports  for 
those  three  years,  estimated  to  amount  to  50,000,000/.,  would  nave  pro- 
duced no  less  a  sum  than  250,0002, 

Mr  Hargraves  has  thus  given  to  the  world  his  own  version 
of  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  placer  deposits  in  Australia, 
together  with  his  subsequent  explorations  on  gold-fields  already 
opened  by  the  numerous  gold-washers  then  in  the  colony.  The 
theoretical  portion  of  the  Dook  next  follows,  beginning  with  a 
transposition  of  the  preamble  of  my  first  public  letter  to  him, 
which  first  adverts  to  his  confessed  ignorance  of  geology  as  a 
science,  and  then  continues  to  observe  that  the  opinion  of  so 
many  geologists  on' the  theory  of  quartz  abrasion  about  to  be 
questioned,  cannot — to  quote  exactly  Mr  Hargraves's  borrowed 
sentiments — '^  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  investigation  in  each 
separate  case,  but  dmost  blind  adhesion  to  the  authority  of  one 
or  more  who  first  broached  the  theory  itself," — ^meaning  the 
theory  of  abrasion  of  quartz-veins  as  the  origin  of  placer  deposit 
gold — the  one  either  first  proposed  or  advisedly  adopted  by 
Sir  R.  Murchison.  Mr  Hargraves  then  continues,  in  the  senti- 
ments of  my  preamble,  to  add  that,  having  no  scientific  reputa- 
tion to  stake  on  the  truth  or  error  of  hU  own  iheoryy  it  may* 
perhaps  be  thought  that  he  has  not  sufficient  pretensions  to  put 
forward  a  theory  at  all,  but  that  it  is  "  scarcely  possible  for  a  man 
to  be  arduously  engaged  in  any  one  pursuit  for  a  long  period  of 
time  without  oirecting  his  thoughts  oeyond  the  mere  mechani- 
cal part  of  his  labours ;  and  if  his  mind  is  not  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  any  particular  system,  he  naturally  builds  up  theories 
of  his  own."  Mr  Hargraves  then  proceeds  to  expound  that  the 
force  of  gold  and  quartz  in  a  fluid  or  liquid  state  would,  in  its 
passage  upwards,  **  likewise  at  the  same  time  suffice  to  throw 
the  gold  over  those  alluvial  localities  in  which  it  is  now  so 
abundantly  found  ;  but  being  mixed  with  matter  far  more 
perishable  than  quartZy  that  matter  acted  upon  by  atmospheric 
influences,  and  by  streams  or  floods,  has  long  ago  decomposed 
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and  formed  the  alluvial  soil  in  which  it  now  lies."  This,  says 
Mr  Hargraves,  "squares  with  the  received  theory  of  geologists 
themselves^  who  trace  the  formation  of  the  earth's  sur&oe 
generally  to  volcanic  action,  so  that  it  is  only  extending  their 
comprehensive  theory  to  a  part  which  they  would  exclude 
from  it."  The  exposition  is,  as  nearly  as  could  be  effected  by 
transposing  my  words,  a  summary  of  the  theory  which  I  had 
propounded  to  him,  yet  all  expressed  only  in  the  first  person 
singular,  and  strangely  enough,  while  accepting  the  conclusion^ 
there  is  not  in  the  book  a  single  line  to  state  the  fundamental 
facts  upon  which  the  conclusion  is  lo^cally  based.  The  adap- 
tation m  shape  of  placer  deposit  gold  to  the  bed  rock  is  not 
even  once  mentioned  in  Mr  Hargraves's  volume,  although  I  had, 
when  in  California,  frequently  spoken  upon  this  point,  and 
since  then  had  it  set  forth  in  the  colony  as  forcibly  as  I  could 
in  all  my  public  letters.  The  fact  of  placer  deposit  gold  being 
moulded  to  the  bed  rock  is  indeed  the  best  proof  of  its  volcanic 
origin,  and  even  if  the  fact  were  explicable  in  any  other  way, 
still  it  is  the  one  leading  fact  which  induced  the  writing  of  my 
letter  brought  by  Mr  Hargraves  from  California  to  Australia. 
The  non-dissemination  of  gold  through  the  mass  in  granites— 
another  most  important  question  in  connection  with  the  theory 
— is  also  left  entirely  unnoticed,  but  still  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  data  is  accepted.  It  is,  no  doubt,  much  easier  to 
accept  ready-made  conclusions  than  to  investigate  and  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  facts  which  have  led  to  them,  especially 
where  there  is  implicit  confidence  in  the  author  consulted. 

There  is,  under  the  article  **  Gold  "  in  Dr  Ure's  *  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,'  a  remarkable  passage,  in 
which,  after  stating  that  the  gold  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  torn  out  by  the  waters  from 
the  veins  and  primitive  rocks  which  they  traverse,  the  writer 
uses  these  suggestive  words  :  **  The  gold  in  them  belongs, 
however,  to  the  grounds  washed  by  the  waters  as  they  glide 
along."  On  first  reading  this  passage,  I  had  dwelt  upon  it  as 
being  confirmatory  of  my  theory  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
abrasion  doctrine,  yet  atler  all  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
words  are  exceedingly  equivocal.  What  is  meant  by  the 
"grounds?"  and  how  did  tnegold  first  arrive  in  the  "  grounds,** 
if  not  torn  from  the  rocks  ?  The  information  reminds  one  of  the 
boy  who  informed  his  more  dull  companion  that  it  was  the 
piston-rod  going  up  and  down  that  caused  the  steam  engine  to 
go,  but  what  first  moved  the  piston-rod  neither  of  them  had 
investigated.  If  the  rivers  have  removed  gold  from  "  the 
groimds"  of  river  beds  and  not  from  the  rocks,  it  is  very  satis- 
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factory  to  me  to  find  it  so  stated  as  a  fact,  for  my  own  conclu- 
sions were  much  to  the  same  eflfect ;  but  the  opinion  only 
stimulates  the  further  inquiry,  How  did  gold  come  into  the 
**  grounds"  ?  Mr  Hargraves  has  quoted  the  passage,  and  says, 
**  These  arguments,  or  rather  these  facts,  appear  unanswerable, 
and  so  simple  that  any  one  who  has  never  read  a  syllable  on 
the  subject  of  geology  may  comprehend  them  and  see  their 
force."  I  think,  as  rar  as  the  statements  arc  negative  of  the 
doctrine  of  abrasion  of  quartz- veins  and  granites,  their  force  is 
clear  enough,  but  then  no  better  theory  of  the  formation  of  gold 
in  the  "  grounds"  is  offered  by  that  writer,  so  that  the  passage 
remains  after  all  very  ambiguous ;  the  quotation  is  nevertheless 
of  great  interest.     The  following  are  the  exact  words  : — 

"  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  gold  found  in  the  beds  of  riyers  had 
been  torn  out  by  the  waters  from  the  veins  and  primitive  rocks  which 
they  traverse.  Some  have  even  searched,  bat  m  vain,  at  the  source 
of  auriferous  streams  for  the  native  bed  of  this  precious  metal.  The 
gold  in  them  belongs,  however,  to  the  grounds  washed  by  the  waters  as 
they  glide  along.  This  opinion,  suggested  at  first  by  Delias,  and  sup- 
ported by  Deboin,  Geuttard,  Eobitant,  Balbo,  and  others,  is  founded 
on  just  observation.  1st,  The  soil  of  these  plains  contains  frequently, 
at  a  certain  depth,  and  in  several  spots,  spangles  of  gold  separable  by 
washing.  2nd,  The  beds  of  auriferous  rivers  and  streamlets  contain 
more  gold,  after  storms  of  rain,  upon  the  plains,  than  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. 3rd,  It  happens,  almost  always,  that  gold  is  found  among 
the  sands  of  rivers  only  in  a  very  circumscribed  space  ;  on  ascending 
these  rivers  their  sands  cease  to  afford  gold  ;  though,  did  this  metal 
come  from  the  rocks  alone,  it  should  be  found  more  abundantly  near 
the  source  of  the  rivers.  Thus  it  is  known  that  the  Oreo  contains  no 
gold,  except  from  Pont  to  its  junction  with  the  Fo.  The  Techeeno 
affords  gold  only  below  the  Lago  Mag^ore,  and,  consequently,  far 
from  the  primitive  mountains,  af^r  crossing  a  lake,  where  its  course  is 
slackened,  and  into  which  whatsoever  is  carried  down  from  the  moun- 
tains must  have  been  deposited.  The  Bhine  gives  more  gold  near 
Strasburg  than  near  Basle,  though  the  latter  be  much  closer  to  the 
mountains.  The  sands  of  the  Danube  do  not  contain  a  grain  of  gold, 
while  this  river  runs  into  a  mountainous  region ;  that  is,  £om  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Bishopric  of  Fassau  to  Efferding ;  but  its  sands  become 
more  auriferous  in  the  plains  below.  The  same  thin^  is  true  of  the 
Ems ;  the  sands  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  river,  as  it  flows  among 
the  mountains  of  Styria,  include  no  gold ;  but  from  its  entrance  into 
the  plain  of  Steyer,  till  its  embouchure  in  the  Danube,  its  sands 
become  auriferous,  and  are  even  rich  enough  to  be  washed  with  profit." 

By  some  mistake  in  attempting  to  explain  the  theory  I  had 
entrusted  to  him,  Mr  Hargraves  had  denied  that  *^  quartz  is 
the  matrix  of  gold,**  instead  of  only  denying  "the  derivation 
of  all  alluvial  gold  from  destroyed  quartz- veins."  The  Rev, 
Mr  Clarke,  shortly  after  receiving  a  copy  of  the  book,  and 
when  replying  to  the  inquiry  of  a  local  journalist  as  to  the 
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probability  of  gold  being  found  in  abundance  on  the  Hunter 
River,  alludes  as  follows  to  Mr  Hargraves's  theoretical  efiusions. 
The  essay,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  ^  Herald,'  relates 
to  Gold  on  Eastern  and  Westbbn  Slopes  of  the 
Australian  Cordillera. 

Sib, — In  your  issue  of  the  Slat  ult.  I  find  a  leading  artiole  on' the 
discovery  or  a  gold-field  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hunter,  in  which 
occur  the  following  remarks  : 

"  Why  should  not  the  head  waters  of  the  Manning,  the  Hastrngs, 
the  M'Leay,  the  Clarence,  the  Kichmond  yield  gold  aa  well  as  Uie 
Hunter  P 

"  We  cannot  pretend  to  geological  knowledge,  but  all  that  we  have 
read  of  geological  notices  goes  to  prore  the  very  great  similaritf  in 
ffeneral  character  of  the  Dividing  Kange  throughout  its  length,  and  of 
uie  spurs  branching  from  it. 

"  Probably  W.  B.  C,  for  whom,  before  the  locality  was  made  known, 
a  writer  in  the  '  Herald '  claimed  the  present  discovery,  will  kindly 
enlighten  us  on  this  point.** 

Thus  called  on,  I  will  not  refuse  to  ofier  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
though  I  do  not  know  the  author  of  the  statement  to  which  you  refer; 
nor  ha,Ye  I  before  this  contributed  anything  to  the  newspapers  on  the 
Hunter  Gold-field. 

In  my  reports  to  the  Government  I  have,  however,  made  ineidental 
mention  of  the  geology  of  the  Hunter,  in  a  brief  abstract  of  facts 
drawn  up  to  connect  my  researches  in  the  Southern  and  Northern 
counties,  and  direct  statements  as  to  the  fact  of  having  found  gold  in 
the  basin  of  that  river,  and  in  the  head  drainages  of  some  of  the  other 
rivers  mentioned  by  you. 

The  general  views  which  I  have  entertained  on  the  persistency  of 
character  in  the  geological  formations  of  the  colony,  and  eepeoiaUly  on 
ihe  flanks  of  the  Cordillera,  or  as  it  is  generally  but  vaguely  called, 
"  The  Dividing  Bange,**  are  pretty  well  known.  1  have  devoted  much 
of  the  space  in  some  of  my  reports  to  this  very  question ;  and  I  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  those  views  adopted  and  distinctly  claimed 
by  others  as  their  own,  after  I  had  demonstntted  the  truth  of  them  by 
actual  examination.  Nay,  so  sin^ar  in  this  respect  has  been  the 
deference  entertained  for  these  opinions,  enunciated  in  explanation  of 
some  of  the  geological  phenomena  of  this  colony,  that,  after  a  very 
liberal  display  of.  what  the  Editor  of  a  Nottinghamshire  journal  calls 
ridicule,  after  many  "  broad  grins  "  at  my  expense,  on  the  part  of 
Baron  Hargraves,  because  I  have  ventured  to  suppose  high-pressure 
steam,  acting  on  silicia  combined  with  an  alkali,  has  been  employed  in 
the  formation  of  quartz-veins,  that  most  consistent  and  very  original 
savant  has  actually  thus  spoken  of  the  identical  supposition  in  his  book. 
"  But  to  come  to  my  ovni  theory ;  1  believe  gold  and  quarts  to  be  of 
twin  birth,  and  that  they  were  efected  simultaneously  from  the  boioels  of 
the  earth,  the  gold  in  a  fluid  state,  and  the  quartz  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid  resembling  a  jet  of  steam  ;  and  that  when  this  steam,  or  liquid, 
in  its  passage  upward,  reached  a  temperature  sufficiently  cold  to  con- 
dense it,  the  liquid  substance  became  solid,  and  retained  the  particles  of 
gold  that,  at  the  instant,  were  in  contact  with  it."  That  is,  the  quarts 
was  impregnated  with  gold,  and  so  was  a  true  "  matrix  /"  and  yet 
above,  he  says,  "  the  theory,  then,  to  which  I  ohfect  is  this,  thai  quartz 
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is  the  matrix  of  gold^  which  would  certainly  be  droll  enough,  on  the 
supposition  that  his  "  own  theory**  is,  "  I  believe,  gold  and  quartz  to 
be  of  twin  birth.**  I  say,  therefore,  this  "  consistent  and  original 
savant "  has,  in  this  instance,  adopted  my  "  twins ''  as  his  own,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  own  processes  has  converted  one  into  the  parent  of  the 
other,  which  is  a  more  singular  connection  than  existed  between  the 
Siamese  twins,  who,  although  a  plural  unit,  never  called  each  other 
"  Mamma." 

In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  my  following  so  bad  an  example 
by  taking  and  appropriating  what  does  not  belong  to  me  (having  no 
fear  of  '*  the  bloody  nand  of  Ulster,"  or  the  balls  and  strawberrjr  leaves 
of  a  coronet  before  my  eyes  as  a  legitimate  reward),  I  will  on  tnis  occa- 
sion make  mention  only  of  that  to  which  I  have  the  greatest  right,  my 
own  conclusions  from  my  own  observation,  and  my  own  statements  ss 
already  before  the  public,  or  such  ss,  on  my  own  responsibility,  I  now 
put  forth  in  answer  to  your  call. 

If  there  be  a  eenerai  character  of  the  Dividing  Bange  throughout 
its  length,  and  of  the  spurs  branching  from  it,  as  you  believe,  and  as, 
with  exceptions  relative  to  local  influences,  I  have  already  demonstrated 
in  my  reports,  your  question  admits  of  an  easy  and  brief  solution. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  "  the  head  waters  of  the  Manning, 
the  Hastings,  the  M'Leay,  the  Clarence,  the  Bichmond  "  should  not 
"  yield  gold  as  well  as  the  Hunter,"  if  (which  will  explain  what  I  mean 
by  local  influences)  the  rocks  generally  auriferous  are  there  found. 

The  question  you  have  put  turns  upon  this — is  there  or  is  there  not 
an  anomaly  in  gold  on  eastern  waters  in  ^ew  South  Wales  P  Now, 
experience  has  proved,  in  the  case  of  the  Braidwood  district,  that  there 
is  abundance  or  gold  in  the  basin  of  the  Shoalhaven,  which  is  a  coast 
river.  My  own  explorations  of  that  river  and  its  tributaries  have 
proved  to  me,  that  its  basin  is  auriferous  from  near  its  head  to  nearly 
its  junction  with  the  salt  water.  But  when  we  look  at  the  features  of 
the  auriferous  country  we  find  these  remarkable  facts.  The  main 
course  of  the  river  is  parallel  nearly  all  the  way,  with  the  coast  ran£[e 
(truly  a  "  Dividing  lUmge,"  but  not  that  usually  considered  "  the  Di- 
viding Bange  '*  of  the  colony,  or  the  *'  Cordillera  "),  on  which  rise  the 
promment  summits  of  the  JBudawang,  Currucbillee,  and  other  moun- 
tains ;  we  find  also  that  Talwal  Creek,  which  joins  Uie  Shoalhaven  not 
far  above  the  junction  of  the  sea  waters,  follows  the  parallel  of  the 
Shoalhaven  on  the  meridian  of  Budawang.     The  direction  of  these 

Earallels  is  northerly.  We  find  also,  that  Uie  tributaries  to  the  Shoal- 
aven,  flowing  from  the  Budawang  range,  have  a  northwesterly  trend. 
We  find  also liigh  plateaux  in  certain  parts  of  this  district,  as  above 
Braidwood  and  Narriga,  of  ver^  distinct  character,  and  exhibiting  on 
their  flanks  evidences  of  vast  dislocation  and  erosion.  We  find,  more- 
over, the  formations  aloD£  this  basin  and  in  these  plateaux  exhibiting 
a  general  character  in  tneir  dispositions  and  arrangements,  the  rocks 
bemg  chiefly  those  which  are  of  a  certain  comparative  epoch.  It  was 
these  considerations  which  chiefly  induced  me  to  make  the  examination 
of  the  Shoalhaven  the  first  of  my  labours  during  my  explorations  of 
the  year  1851.  Nor  was  I  deceived.  I  was  enabled  to  report,  what  I 
found,  that  homblendic  rocks  marked  the  chief  localities  of  gold,  and 
that  not  only  the  whole  of  the  ranges  and  creeks  about  the  Braidwood 
district  (which  has  since  been  found  perfectly  true)  held  gold,  but  also 
that  it  exists  in  "  all  the  creeks  falling  to  the  Shoalhaven  from  the 
Narriga  district."    The  latter  statement  has  been  found  equally  tnie. 
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for  Yalwal  has  seyeral  times  been  tried  with  saccess,  and,  I  am  told,  it 
at  this  moment  being  worked ;   and  at  distances  of  twenty*two  and 
thirty^  miles  N.  of  Braidwood  there  are  parties  also   working  in  other 
localities,  and  although  arguments  have  been  employed    to  refute,  if 
possible,  my  statement  thai  hornblendic  gp*anite  is  sometimes  aurifer- 
ous, without   advancing  any  proofs   from  the  facts  developed  on  the 
Ovens,  Mitta  Mitta,  or  Uringalla,  or  elsewhere,    it  is  known   that 
Carter's  party,  who  held  claims  on  Major's  Creek,  not  only  got  aa  much 
as  seventeen  ounces  per  diem,  but  even  washed  some  of  the   gold  from 
granite,   which  they  broke  up  for  more  than  a   foot  in  Sickness! 
Francis'  party  did  the  same ;  and  Mr  Hargraves  broke  up  with  my 
hammer,  at  Jineroo,  in  my  presence,  a  lump  of  granite  which  I  gave 
him,  and  the  particles  of  gold  fell  out  under  the  blow,  to  his  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  my  statement ;  and  he  recorded  that  circumstance  in 
his  report,  as  one  of  his  discoveries.     Slates  with  quarts-veins  rest 
upon  tiiat  granite,  and  have  been  aflfected  by  greenstone,  which  is  also 
a  nomblendic  rock. 

Now;  this  Shoalhaven  district  has  direct  analogies  with  that  at  the 
head  of  the  Hunter.  In  fact,  though  the  Shoalnaven  is  an  eastern 
water,  it  actually  runs  along  the  Cordillera  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Budawang  range,  and  the  tributaries  that  supply  it  are  also  westerlv 
waters.  It  is  on  these  waters  that  the  principal  gold  has  been  found. 
It  may  be  said  the  Araluen,  which  has  fully  realised  all  I  exnected  of 
it,  is  an  easterly  water ;  but  I  doubt  if  very  much  gold  will  oe  found 
below  its  junction  with  the  Dewa  River,  which  is  on  the  meridian  of 
the  Budawang  Kange ;  and  it  remains  to  be  discovered  whether  much 
gold  (some  I  know  of)  exists  along  the  course  of  the  Clyde.  But  as 
rkr  as  the  Shoalhaven  is  concerned,  the  gold  exists  in  the  greatest 
abundance  where  hornblende  rocks  or  serpentine  and  guartiijerous  schists 
occur,  and  where  the  drainages  flow  in  a  north  or  north-westerly  direction. 
The  Clyde  flows  to  the  south,  and  the  chief  gold  there  will  probably  be 
found  about  the  Buckenbowra  Range,  for  the  slates  at  the  head  of 
the  Clyde  are  crested  by  horizontal  flaggy  sand-stones  and  conglo- 
merates. 

Now  take  the  head  of  the  Hunter.  A  statement  has  been  made  as 
to  this  gold-field  occurring  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dividing  Range.  But, 
in  fact,  it  occurs  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  called  a  spur  fh>m  the 
Liverpool  Range,  whence  the  chief  of  the  creeks  that  are  auriferous 
flow  northerly  or  westerlv  to  the  Hunter,  which  is  a  southerly  stream 
so  far  as  Musswellbrook  and  Merton,  the  remainder  of  the  river 
belonging  to  the  Goulburn,  and  flowing  castwardly. 

As  hornblendic  rocks,  slates  with  c^uartz,  and  some  granite  not  horn- 
blendic, occui>y  a  great  part  of  the  district,  though  capped  by  numbers 
of  the  carboniferous  formation,  iust  as  the  range  east  of  the  Buda- 
wang is  (Pigeon  house,  Wombellawa,  <&c.),  gold  might  be  anticipated 
there,  and  as  the  drainage  is  north  and  west  from  the  range  which 
chiefly  supplies  it,  it  has  been  dispersed,  just  as  the  gold  along  the 
Shoamaven  has  been  dispersed.  It  was  from  the  effects  of  this  disper- 
sion that,  as  I  reported  to  tlie  Government,  I  was  enabled  to  detect  it 
in  the  detritus  on  the  slopes  of  Warland's  Range,  near  Mumimindi, 
and  below  Murulla. 

Regarding  the  physical  features  of  the  country  at  the  head  of  the 
Hunter,  one  might  expect  gold  there  as  well  as  at  Hanging  Rock,  for 
examination  disposes  the  existence  of  the  same  older  classes  of  rocks 
at  the  base  of  the  Liverpool  Range  on  both  sides,  the  spur  I  have  been 
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speakiDg  of  being  in  fact  a  contintuUion  of  ihe  true  meridian  or 
Dividing  Range  from  New  England,  whereas  the  Liverpool  Bange  is 
itself  a  long  spur  from  the  New  England  plateau,  formed  by  the  out- 
burst of  igneous  matter  along  a  fissure  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
fault  marked  by  the  course  of  the  Goulburn  and  Lower  Hunter,  and 
which  was  probably  produced  by  the  outburst.  Gold,  therefore, 
occurring  at  the  head  of  the  Hunter  is  in  analogy  with  the  facts 
exhibited  by  the  drainages  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Budawan^ 
the  Alps,  and  the  western  side  of  the  new  England  plateau.  It  la, 
strictly  speaking,  a  western  and  not  an  eastern  gold-field  to  which  our 
attention  is  invited,  the  undisturbed  gold  being  limited  to  the  area 
occupied  by  the  hornblendic  and  quartziferous  rocks,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  it  in  alluvia  being  confined  to  the  district  in  wluch  the  drainages 
are  as  indicated.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  some  to  know  that,  whether 
there  be  much  or  little  in  the  gold-field  of  the  Upper  Hunter,  it  is 
valuable,  bein^  more  than  twenty-two  carats  fine,  and  worth  very 
nearly  41.  sterling  per  ounce.  With  respect  to  your  other  localities,  as 
Araluen,  Buckenbowra,  &c.,  show  us,  that  even  on  some  easterly 
waters  there  may  be  some  gold,  so  under  analogous  circumstances 
there  may  be  gola  on  the  Manninfi^,  Hastings,  &c.,  for  a  short  Stance 
below  their  rise,  and  limited  by  tne  ordinary  processes  of  drainage  as 
to  its  dispersion. 

I  know  that  it  so  exists  on  the  Barnard,  the  Maoleay,  and  the 
Clarence  from  personal  examination,  though,  as  I  infer  from  the  course 
assumed  for  the  first  dispersing  current,  viz.,  one  from  the  southward 
and  eastward,  and  from  the  general  features  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Cordillera,,  which  is  genendly  a  lofty  escarpment,  the  auriferous 
deposits  cannot  have  been  formed  in  the  same  way,  if  such  exist,  in  the 
same  proportion  on  the  sea-board  as  on  the  summit  and  western  slopes 
of  the  Cordillera. 

But  that  gold  may  exist  in  the  rocks  even  of  the  middle  of  the  Man* 
ning  and  Macleay  fiistricts  is  almost  undoubted,  for  the  rocks  that  are 
in  some  localities  auriferous  exist  even  close  to  the  sea  about  Port 
Macquarie,  and  in  the  broken  region  of  the  lower  Macleay.  Indeed, 
I  have  been  often  surprised  that  no  regular  search  has  been  made  in 
these  districts  to  test  the  probability  of  its  occurrence.  Those  who 
rely  on  the  presence  of  hornblendic  rocks  as  an  indication,  will  not 
wonder  that  the  heads  of  the  creeks  running  into  the  upper  Huntei^ 
should  be  auriferous,  when  it  is  considered  that  at  the  sources  of  the 
Paterson,  Allyn,  Williams,  Chichester,  &o,,  there  exists  an  enormous 
plateau  of  trap  (of  which  a  great  portion  is  magnetic),  a  phenomenon 
repeated  on  the  edfi;e  of  the  New  England  plateau  below  the  junction 
of  the  Apsley  and  Maoleay.  Nor  sh^  I  be  surprised  if  a  few  specks 
of  gold  be  detected  in  any  of  the  creeks  falling  from  the  Liverpool 
Bange,  and  more  at  the  head  of  the  Bouchel ;  for  it  exists  at  the  head 
of  the  Isis.  What  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Hunter  Gold  Field 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  not  exactly  a  new  discovery.  I  would 
call  to  mind  that  Stewart's  Brook,  which  is  between  the  Kouchel^and 
Bell's  Creek  (Moonan  Creek  of  the  newspapers),  has  been  long  pro* 
spected,  and  some  gold  was  sot  from  it  in  1851.  Looking  at  the  facts 
that  gold  has  been  detectea  at  various  points,  from  the  head  of  the 
range  to  Sir  Edward  Patty's  Pass,  above  the  source  of  the  Hunter, 
and  from  the  head  of  the  Isis  to  Goodan  Gt)odan,  there  must  be  a  good 
deal  scattered  thinly  over  that  area,  though  likely  to  be  found  most 
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abmidantlj  where  the  deep  creeks  that  seore  the  ftee  of  the 
ments  oome  down  into  the  lower  country. 

We  haye  yet  much  to  learn  (though  onr  IcMons  haTe  extended  Cfrer 
fonr  years)  of  the  history  of  gold  in  Australia,  but  this  we  may  know 
from  our  present  experience— that  the  existence  of  gold  in  the  eoDtainiii||; 
rocks  is  a  different  subject  from  the  dispersion  of  gold  and  its  deposit 
in  alluTia,  that  gold  may  exist  in  iku  in  numerous  plaees  little  ex- 
pected, and  that  uluTial  deoosits  may,  nerertheless,  in  other  loealitiea, 
DC  the  sole  eyidenee  of  its  former  existence  in  the  rocks  of  the  yieinilgr* 
In  the  year  1851, 1  published  the  results  of  experiments  on  qutfts  roec, 
exhibiting  the  existence  of  gold  in  such  rock,  though  actually  inyisiUe, 
and  since  that  time  similar  facts  haye  been  demonstrated  by  others. 
IBo  that  quarts-crushing  has  now  eome  into  operation,  and  shown 
us  that  where  alluyial  gold  is  not  abundant,  profitable  works  may  stfll 
be  carried  on.  And  an  American  digger  of  great  intelligence  wrote  to 
me  a  day  or  two  ago,  telling  me,  for  instance,  he  is  satisfied  the  Upper 
Adelong  will  supply  abundance  of  rock  profitable  for  crushing,  though 
the  alluria  there  are  not  as  rich  as  on  Tumbarumba  Creek. 

Now,  with  these  facts  in  yiew  ^since  1  haye  in  my  reports  mentioned 
my  discoyery  of  the  outcrops  of  tne  older  formations  in  localities  of  the 
middle  Hunter),  it  might  be  that  some  traces  of  the  existence  of  gold 
may  be  detected,  in  some  of  the  yalleys  that  debouch  into  the  Hunter, 
eyen  from  the  north  side.  And  again,  my  own  obseryations,  confirmed 
by  correspondents  at  the  Victoria  diggings,  and  by  Mr  Selwrn,  the 
aocomplisned  geological  suryeyor  of  Victoria,  show  me  that  much  of  the 
younger  trap  has  oyerflowed  the  gold  alluyia,  and  therefore,  where 
there  are  symptoms  of  gold  near  by,  it  may  be  adyisable  to  strip  the 
black  soil  and  work  under  the  trap  in  search  of  gold.  I  do  not,  tnere- 
fore,  despair  of  the  success  that  may  attend  operations  in  what  haye 
hitherto  oeen  considered  unlikely  places,  ^eyertheless  I  would  keep 
in  mind  the  guiding  facts,  as  I  interpret  them,  that  particular  rocks, 
and  a  jMurticular  direction  of  drainage,  are  the  best  indices  to  the 
expectation  of  a  good  gold-field ;  and  that  in  the  beds  of  the  coal 
formation,  so  abundant  on  the  Hunter,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  it. 

Tou  mention  the  Macleay,  the  Clarence,  and  the  Bichmond,  asking 
why  there  ought  not  to  be  gold  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  Hunter? 

In  my  reports  you  will  find  proofs  enough  to  show  its  existence  in  the 
head  waters,  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  courses  of  the  former 
two  of  those  riyers.  There  is  not  a  smgle  Clarence  water  flowing  to  the 
m&rtk  that  does  not  contain  gold ;  it  has  been  found  as  for  down  as 
Dobie*s  and  Ogilyie's  runs.  The  abundance  of  water  in  the  Glen  Eli 
branch  (the  head  of  the  Northern  Bocky  Biyer)  is  the  main  reason  w] 
that  arm  has  not  been  thoroughly  worked.  On  the  Bichmond  a  litl 
^old,  near  the  main  range,  has  been  found,  but  the  course  of  its  waters 
IS  the  wrong  way.  If  much  exists,  there  it  is  still  in  the  rocks.  The 
Maelea^,  at  its  chief  sources,  shows  that  ike  rocks  through  which  it 
makes  its  way  are  auriferous. 

Ae  Macleay  is  auriferous  where  local  causes  of  dispersion  haye 
operated  on  the  rocks,  and  those  sources  which  rise  near  Salisbury, 
Armidale,  and  at  once  from  Ben  Lomond,  the  culminating  point  and 
principal  source  of  eruption  of  trap  in  that  county,  haye  more  or  lest 
gold.  Cameron's  Creex  is  well  known  as  an  auriferous  water.  From 
my  examination  of  New  England,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  yast  deal  mon 
gold  exists  there,  eyen  in  alluyial  soil,  than  is  generally  known ;  but  as 
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there  are  not  many  qnart£  reefs  (as  they  are  now  called),  and  there  is 
an  unseemly  prejudice  against  granite  as  a  gold  producer,  though  there 
are  many  gola-fields  in  granite,  as  about  Braidwood  and  the  Ovens,  and 
one  on  the  Uringalla,  or  S.  W.  Bocky  Biver,  and  another  on  Glen 
Elgin  or  Bergouillee,  the  N.  E.  Bocky  Birer,  people  will  not  persevere 
in  giving  the  country  a  fair  trial.  The  Upper  Macleay  waters  are,  in 
direction,  the  counterparts  of  the  Araluen  waters ;  and  these,  with  two 
or  thr^pther  oases,  are  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule  I  have  laid 
down,  w  to  the  apparent  direction  of  the  dispersing  current.  The 
Ellenborough  Biver,  a  tributary  of  the  Hastings,  which  is  slightly 
auriferous,  is  another  proof  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  view. 
The  auriferous  patches  (though  limited)  between  ALaryland  and  War- 
wick, are  a  second.  The  whole  of  the  creeks  and  rivers  flowing  to  the 
Murrumbidgee  from  the  Western  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Tumut,  with 
Grooberagandra  Creek,  Tumbarumba,  Adelong.  Yeven  Yeven,  TarcuttAt 
Carabost,  &c.,  and  many  smaller,  in  all  of  which  there  is  much  gold« 
prove  the  same  general  fact.  These  were  the  streams  I  pointed  out  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary  in  June,  1861,  and  the  mention  or  which  by  me 
he  embodied  in  the  Instructions  to  "  Mr  Commissioner  Hargraves.'* 

The  waters  of  the  Western  Dig^nge,  such  as  the  Turon,  Meroo, 
and  other  feeders  of  the  Macquane,  supply  abundance  of  examples. 
Similar  facts  may  be  quoted  also  from  Victoria.  In  fact,  with  some 
rare  exceptions,  alluvial  gold  is  found  in  New  South  Wales,  perhaps  all 
through  Eastern  Australia,  as  far  as  the  25th  degree  of  latitude,  more 
abundantly,  or  only,  on  waters  flowing  northerly  or  north-westerly, — 
a  universal,  or  only  rarely  excepted  fact  liice  this  cannot  be  accidental. 
It  ought  to  be  a  guide  to  a  close  examination  of  the  country  at  the 
head  of  the  Coodradigbee,  where,  I  am  convinced,  there  must  be  a 
deposit,  as  there  is  a  large  table  land  or  plateau  whence  rise,  in  addi- 
tion, the  Tumut,  Eucumbene,  <&c.,  on  all  of  which  I  found  gold.  It 
ought  to  be  a  guide  to  the  exploration  of  the  country  between  AJburj 
and  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  to  that  on  the  Upper  loogan,  and  about 
Yeo  Yeo  and  the  county  of  Monteaffle. 

In  all  the  rivers  running  into  the  Upper  Murrumbidgee  from  its  great 
bend  to  its  western  turn,  all  which  run  northward^  I  found  gold ;  Ely- 
thera,  Kybean,  Eumbaralla,  Queanbeyan,  Molonelo,  Yass  rivers  are 
witnesses.  The  whole  of  the  auriferous  Abercroinbie  waters  and  those 
at  the  head  of  the  Lachlan  justify  the  same  conclusion.  And  I  believe 
a  careful  review  of  all  the  facts  that  have  transpired  respecting  what 
are  called  dry  diggings  will  lead  to  the  inference  that  these  deposits 
were  flrst  accumulated  by  waters  flowing  northerly  and  westerly,  how- 
ever they  may  have  since  furnished  small  drifts  in  opposite  directions 
in  the  line  of  modem  drainages,  or  may  have  been  increased  by  dis- 
intre^ration  and  local  sedimentary  action.    It  is  thus  that  much  of  the 

?^old  in  Araluen  Valley  has  come  down  from  the  dry  deposits  2,000 
eet  above.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  I  think,  the  water>courses  of  the 
present  surface  will  betray  alluvial  gold,  where  thev  run  towards  N. 
and  W.  across  rocks  that  are  auriferous  in  situ ;  of  course  this  pro- 
position can  be  refuted  if  untrue,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  general 
deduction,  from  all  I  have  seen  and  heard. 

With  this  rule  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen  that,  supposing  the  carbo- 
niferous rocks  of  the  Hunter  and  Goulbum  did  not  prevent  the  expec- 
tation of  gold,  some  might  be  found  in  the  tributaries  of  the  south 
bank,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  do  hold  gold  at  their  heads,  but  I  do 
not  think  any  great  amount  of  gold  will  be  found  in  the  northern  tribn- 

X  2 
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taries ;  and  the  opinion  is  confirmed  hj  tihe  facts  I  stated  at  the  eom- 
mencement  of  this  letter  respecting  the  actual  direction  of  the  creeks 
of  the  Upper  Hnnter.  It  wul  be  seen,  then,  what  likelihood  there  is 
of  gold  at  the  heads  of  the  MaDning,  Hastings,  and  Richmond. 

^e  Albert,  the  Logan,  and  other  waters  of  the  so-called  Moreton 
Bay  district  may  have  gold,  but  that  region  is  coTered  up  by  the  car- 
boniferous formation  and  by  trap  detritus,  of  an  age  probably  younger 
than  the  true  gold-bearing  greenstones,  and  the  gold  is  obscure^ 

Neurum  Neurum  Creelr,  which  has  some  gold,  flows  also  to  tl^Vorth ; 
the  gold  has,  therefore,  been  dispersed  in  that  direction.  The  reason 
why  not  more  gold  has  been  diecoTered  further  north  than  the  alight 
deposits  on  the  Mary,  Burnett,  Ac.,  may  be,  principally,  that  the  g^d- 
bearing  rocks  are  concealed  by  younger  formations,  and  the  drainage 
begins  to  take  another  trend.  I  have  in  my  possession  one  sam]^e 
ftmn  a  northern  drainage  at  the  head  of  the  Mary  ;  and  one  from  a 
oreek  in  the  Port  Curtis  district.  These  are  too  unimportant  to  reason 
from ;  but  if  the  conclusion  deduced  from  the  multitude  of  more  pro- 
minent facts  in  the  southern  and  western  gold  districts  be  considered 
just,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  it  a  useful  application. 

In  entering  upon  this  discussion,  I  have  only  been  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  add  my  little  contribution  to  the  general  fhnd  of  knowledge ; 
and  to  comply  with  the  call  made  upon  me.  I  am  aware  my  view  of 
the  dispersion  of  gold  is  not  that  adopted  by  an  intelligent  writer  in 
the  '  Empire,'  between  whom  and  myself  there  is  no  difference  except 
on  this  point :  but  I  give  my  opinions  as  they  are  suggested  to  my  own 
mind,  without  any  intention  of  discussing  them  in  reply,  should  they 
be  objected  to,  for  my  time  is  too  much  occupied  to  allow  me  to  enter 
into  controversy,  though  I  have  had  another  intention,  that  of  laying 
the  whole  of  my  researches  in  the  field  and  in  the  closet  before  the 
public,  should  leisure,  of  which  I  have  had  none  for  sixteen  years,  and 
other  necessary  means,  ever  be  mine  to  employ.  Any  writer,  however, 
whose  information  will  enable  him  to  correct  errors  in  my  statements 
of  what  I  consider  fticts,  or  will  supply  me  with  additional  facts,  will 
lay  me  under  an  obligation,  which  I  will  thankfully  acknowledge. 

St  Leonard's,  November  7,  1866.  W.  JB.  C. 

Just  after  the  appearance  of  the  foregoing  public  letter,  Mr 
Hargraves  and  Mr  Thomson  arrived  in  the  colony  from 
Europe,  shortly  afler  which  the  following  observations  of  mine 
were  published  in  the  colony  on  William  Hewitt's  critique  and 
on  Mr  Hargraves's  book  generally,  in  an  eleventh  public 
letter,  addressed  to  the  E(ntor  of  the  *  Empire,'  and  entitled 
"  William  Howitt  on  Gold.'' 

Sib, — A  "  E«tired  Gold  Digger,"  or  scientific  writer  using  that  dis- 
guise, published  in  your  columns  some  months  ago  an  admirable  geolo- 
gical description  of  the  White  Hills  at  Bendigo,  and  invited  at  the  time 
from  observers  who  had  maturely  considered  the  subject  any  statement 
of  other  views  or  expression  of  opinion  upon  his  own  truth-seeking 
speculations.  The  practical  scientific  correspondent  will  no  doubt  feel 
gratified  to  find  that  Mr  William  Howitt,  in  his  late  popular  work  en- 
titled *'  Land,  Labour,  and  Gold ;  or  Two  Years  in  Victoria,"  dwells 
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at  some  length  on  the  question.  It  ii  perhaps  not  forgotten  that  the 
anonymous  geological  writer  conoeives  that  the  greater  part  of  the  clean 
granular  metal  in  the  gold-beds  at  Bendigo  has  been  released  by  a  spe* 
cified  natural  operation  from  the  neighbouring  auriferous  quartz-veins. 
The  Betired  Digger  or  modest  professor  (whose  extreme  diffidence  is  a 
fault  of  which  some  less  bashful  fellow-labourer  may  take  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage) believes,  in  common  with  other  inquirers,  that  these  veins, 
dykes,  or  reefs  have  had  an  igneous  origin,  and  with  some  apparent 
probability  he  infers  that  the  perfect  detachment  of  the  brilliant  metal 
from  its  ambient  matrix  has  been  there  effected  by  a  heavy  body  of 
water,  the  result  of  excessive  rain.  A  cold  flood  travelling  along  a  de- 
finite channel,  by  coming  suddenly  in  contact  with  the  heated  earth* 
cut  through  and  otherwise  shattered  into  fragments,  according  to  his 
reasoning,  the  lately  liquefied  auriferous  quartz-veins,  whilst  they  yet 
retained  intense  heat  and  existed  in  a  semi-solid  state,  and  consequently 
(as  proved  by  certain  experiments  which  the  writer  described)  the 
matrix  gold  would  be  completely  released  by  a  sort  of  explosion,  and 
the  grains  of  metal  during  translation  by  the  watery  flood  would  be 
shaken  to  the  bottom  entirely  free  from  quartz.  The  unknown  geolo- 
gist, then,  concludes  (upon  the  assumption  that  the  clean  gold  grainf 
were  extricated  in  this  manner  from  their  stony  envelope)  that  the 
facile  rounding  of  the  severed  non-auriferous  quartz  fragments  in  such 
close  proximity  to  the  massive  auriferous  quartz  veins  from  which  they 
have  apparently  been  derived  either  before,  after,  or  during  the  process 
of  petrifaction,  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  attrition  in  water  of  the  pieces 
of  quartz  as  they  were  borne  along  in  an  imperfectly  hardened  condi- 
tion— that  condition  being  a  consequence  of  their  parent  veinstones 
having  but  partially  cooled  down  at  the  time  the  pebbles  or  nodules 
wore  torn  from  them ;  thus  in  a  particular  instance  an  intermediate 
possibility  is  ingeniously  suggested  by  way  of  compromise  between  the 
requirements  of  the  aqueous  abrasion  doctrine  of  Sir  E..  I.  Murchison^ 
and  the  supposed  petrifaction  of  quartz  nodules,  when  rolling  in  a 
liquid  or  pasty  state,  as  inferred  and  related  in  my  theory.  The  sub- 
ject is  impartially  treated  by  Mr  Howitt,  who  supports  the  opinion  of 
the  self-styled  Eetired  Gk)ld  Digger,  as  far  as  regards  a  disturbanoe 
and  friction  of  the  non-auriferous  quartz  pebbles  by  water,  before  their 
final  deposition  immediately  over  the  copiously-strewn,  ovoid-shapedt 
so-called  alluvial  gold,  which  by  some  natural  operation  has  been 
spread  in  free  grains  upon  a  soft  white  floor  of  vertical  cleavage,  be- 
neath the  three  great  tumuli  of  conglomerated  spheroidal  quartz  stones, 
known  as  the  first,  second,  and  third  White  Hills,  on  Bendigo  Creek  i 
yet  Mr  Howitt  entirely  agrees  with  me  (and  as  I  have  not  the  pleasure* 
of  a  personal  acquaintance,  it  is  obviously  a  free  and  an  impartial 
opinion,  undisfigiired  by  those  superfluous  compliments  which 
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iDifited  and  exclusiye  men  of  science  at  times  bestow  vpoii  each  oiher) 
in  totally  disbelieving  the  p8eado*scientific  ideas  that  either  the  dinn* 
tegration  of  imaginary  schists,  and  like  rocks  alleged  to  contain  gold 
equably  diffased  in  grains  through  the  mass,  or  the  meohAnieal  destrae- 
tion  of  perfectly  petrified  auriferous  quartz  veins  originated  the  desa 
and  apparently  once  melted  gold  in  the  richer  auriferooa  beds.    Mr 
Howitt  is  another  of  the  number  whose  opinions  eoincide  with  those 
of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  in  referring  the  formation  of  gold  in  quarts 
reins  to  thermal  and  igneous  influences,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
who  suppose  its  extremely  slow  segregation  and  molecolar  accretion  by 
electro-magnetic  forces.    Mr  Howitt  likewise  looks  npon  quarts  and 
gold  as  being  twin-bom  minerals  ;  it  is  also  gratifying  to  find  that  Mr 
Hargrares,  after  taking  scientific  advice  in  Europe,  baa  promulgated 
the  same  views,  which  are  again  curiously  set  forth  in  the  recent  pub* 
Hcation  of  which  the  "  discoverer  of  Australian  gold  *'  (to  use  an  ex- 
pression in  its  preface)  is  the  osteDsible  author.   It  is  candidly  admitted 
in  the  pages  of  "  Australia  and  its  Gold  Fields,"  that  the  opinioni 
which  a  foolish  Nottingham  tyro  ODce  termed  "  the  romantic  notions  of 
the  Kev.  W.  B.  Clarke  about  the  formation  of  gold  in  quartz  veins  " 
have  at  length  been  accepted  by  Mr  Hargraves.    Those  opinions,  toge- 
ther with  my  formerly  printed  ideas  respecting  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
cious metal  in  surface  beds  (imperfectly  explained  in  my  lava  theory  at 
the  end  of  the  volume)  now  conjointly  constitute,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
reflect,  Mr  Hargraves's    "  own  theory  " — the  words  "  by  adoption " 
haviDg  by  some  inadvertency  been  omitted  in  both  cases, — ^the  fkult 
may  be  chargeable  either  to  the  author*8  literary  manager,  a  negligent 
amanuensis,  or  careless  publishers.    Mr  Hargraves  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  encouraged  these  irregularities,  but  omissions  of  the  kind 
which  do  injustice  to  others  are  so  numerous  in  the  third  and  fourth 
chapters  of  that  singular  literary  production,  that  extraordinary  blun- 
ders must  have  been  committed  in  some  of  the  book-making  depart- 
ments. 

The  experience  of  another  of  your  correspondents,  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to,  quite  agreed  with  my  own  concerning  the  unsoundness  of 
the  doctrine  of  an  equable  difiusion  of  visible  gold  through  the  mass 
of  any  schistose  rocks  (otherwise  than  in  the  quartzy  vein-stones  which 
traverse  them),  since  that  ^  riter,  though  "  long  engaged  in  California 
and  Australia  in  every  phase  of  gold- mining,  had  in  no  single  instance 
ever  found  the  metal  at  any  depth  in  any  of  the  metaraorphic  rocks, 
except  drift  gold  upon  the  surface  in  their  cleavage  and  fractures ;" 
yet,  as  far  as  related  to  the  moulding  of  fused  gold  upon  the  face  of  the 
bedding  rock,  the  same  informant  remarked  that  "  alluvial  gold  ap- 
peared to  the  most  careless  of  observers  to  be  altogether  of  mechanical 
deposition."    Mr  Howitt,  it  is  seen,  on  the  contrary,  observes  that  the 
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fact  of  gold  having  been  melted  on  the  floor  like  paste  dabbed  apon  a 
table,  or  liquid  lead  run  into  moulds,  is  not  onlj  a  plain  truth,  but  tha 
plainest  of  truths  at  the  diggings.  The  "  Betired  Digger  "  also  admitted 
that  "  Nature  speaks  rery  plainly  on  this  subject  at  the  Tarious  gold- 
diggings  ;"  and  another  witness,  calling  himself  "  a  Working  Miner  " 
(yet  delivering  an  opinion  very  much  like  a  scientific  proficbnt),  ooa* 
firmed  the  aUegation  by  his  testimony  that  "  Nature  does  indeed  speak' 
unequivocally  as  fiur  as  regards  the  general  fiiust  of  alluvial  gold  being 
conformable  in  shape  to  the  rock  upon  which  it  rests/'  Thus  the 
several  critics  establish  all  the  great  fundamental  facts,  both  positiva 
and  negative,  hitherto  unpossessed  by  the  scientific  world,  which  afford 
the  data  for  the  perishable  lava  theory. 

However  lightly  some  may  estimate  the  value  of  such  apparently 
idle  speculations,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  theory,  founded 
upon  the  just  appreciation  of  facts  in  nature,  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  practice  that  thought  does  to  action.  Any  guiding  principle 
derived  from  observation^ perhaps  even  the  erroneous  and  incomplete 
hypothesis  of  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  framed  upon  the  aqueous  abrasion 
and  equable  diffusion  doctrines  that  retarded  discovery  so  much — ia 
better  than  complete  confusion ;  but  to  connect  a  multitude  of  isolated 
facts  into  a  system  more  coherent  as  a  whole  is  to  advance  towards 
finding  general  laws  from  which  consequenees  may  with  certainty  be 
deduced. 

The  distribution  of  gold  over  the  earth's  surfaee  by  floods  of  water, 
whether  such  floods  have  accompanied  or  immediately  followed  any 
terrestrial  convulsion  that  upheaved  gold  from  subterranean  depths,  or 
whether  ordinary  drainage  has  since  effected  any  considerable  disper- 
sion and  re-arrangement  of  the  metallic  granules  in  new  deposits,  is 
indeed  a  somewhat  different  question  (as  implied  not  long  ago  in  the 
'  Herald '  in  a  dissertation  upon  gold  on  the  Hunter  Biver)  from  that 
of  their  original  formation,  either  on  the  surface  of  granites  or  of  slates, 
or  in  any  of  the  richer  horieontal  beds  where  the  primd  facie  indioa* 
tions  of  an  igneous  origin  are  more  palpable.  Wherever  auriferoua 
sites  have  been  determined  in  Australia,  either  by  the  scientifie 
geological  and  geographical  comparisons  of  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  or 
by  tin-dish  examinations  of  particular  districts,  it  is  only  goldrmineri 
in  numbers  that  can  fully  prove  their  ultimate  value ;  but  upon  Uie 
principles  which  Mr  Howitt  corroborates  respecting  an  overflow  of 
molten  gold  there  is  always  a  probability  that  the  drift-oovered  rnaga* 
zines  of  the  precious  metal  concealed  in  those  neighbourhoods  will  be 
found,  when  the  bedding  rock  is  thoroughly  exposed,  to  be  more  pro- 
lific than  any  collections  of  gold  grains  Uiat  may  by  any  means  have 
be^  first  widely  scattered  on  the  sur&ce,  or  released  from  an  imaginary 
equable  diffusion  through  the  entire  mass  of  granites  and  greenstonef , 
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and  then  gathered  together  in  beds  b j  the  ordinarj  actum  of  water. 
GK>ld  depoiiti  of  snperior  riohnets  (where  other  geological  requieitet 
prerail)  may  ever  be  reasonably  expected  in  the  Ticinity  of  those 
igneous  outbursts  of  trappean  and  granitoid  rocks,  which  all  obaerrers 
now  agree  in  belieying  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  local 
origin  of  the  metal»  as  well  as  in  those  oases  where  aarifexons  quarta- 
Teins  more  prominently  characterise  the  discorered  auriferous  locali^« 
or  in  those  other  instances  where  the  flattened  character  of  the  buried 
metal  decidedly  marks  its  original  moulding  upon  the  laminated  alate 
formations  beneath  it.     Increasing  experience  brings  accumulating 
proofs  that  it  is  from  original  surface  beds,  and  not  from  disintegrated 
matrices  of  stone,  that  the  richer  stream  deposits  and  the  more^widely 
dispersed  grains  have  both  been  removed.    The  progress  of  deTeIq>- 
ment  in  New  South  Wales  (lately  on  the  Wentworth  gold  field,  and 
again  at  Ophir,  by  Mr  W£ite)  continues  to  attest  the  reality  of  these 
lucrative  surface  beds  of  clean  gold  frequently  unabraded  and  untrans- 
ported,  which  rest  as  nearly  as  may  be  upon  the  site  of  original  posi- 
tion.   The  latest  tidings  from  California  repeats  the  experience  of  the 
past,  and  the  veteran  gold-diggers  in  that  highly  productive  State,  by 
driving  innumerable  tunnels  through  the  hills,  and  under  the  mountain 
heaps  of  rounded  non-auriferous  quartz  pebbles  and  shattered  slatoSt 
are  yet,  with  legitimate  industry,  ceaselessly  unlocking  the  vast  buUion 
vaults  of  Nature  entombed  beneath  them.    It  is  still  in  this  manner 
that  the  experienced  gold-hunters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific 
unearth  the  object  of  pursuit  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  such  accumula- 
tions ;  and  although  the  covered  metal  is  there  in  some  instancea  over- 
laid with  peculiar  lavas,  volcanic  tufa,  and  other  materials,  yet  never  in 
any  quantity  are  the  heaped-up  quartz  pebbles  themselves  gold-con- 
taining fragments  ;  and  at  the  Victorian  diggings  impartial  observers 
now  admit  that  the  prolific  horizon  tally-expanded,  drifVand-quarts- 
pebble-covered  bods,  gutter- bottoms  and  leads  which  constitute  the 
extensive  treasure-trove  of  clean  and  clay-enveloped  metallic  grains  in 
that  favoured  land,  whore  the  variously  named  gold- containing  hori- 
zontal depressions  encircle  the  numerous  gold-studded  quartz-veins  (or 
reefs,  as  they  are  locally  termed)  which  penetrate  with  their  metallic 
contents  the  earth's  crust  almost  perpendicularly,  present  altogether  a 
crowd  of  phenomena  that  convinces  common-sense  beholders  equally 
with  philosophic  investigators  and  scientific  reasoners,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  precious  metal  in  alluvia  has  not  there  been  driven  to  any  consider- 
able distance  from  the  vents  whence  it  has  issued. 

The  erudite  person  who  wrote  the  little—the  emphatically  little^ 
book  to  which  Mr  Hargraves  unfortunately  consented  to  affix  his  name 
displays  therein,  with   success,  his  own   high  classical  attainments. 
Herodotus,  Homer,  and  Pliny  are  quoted  and  translated  in  quite  a 
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masterly  manner.  Mr  Hargraves,  however,  rarely  if  ever,  in  past 
times,  troubled  himself  abont  these  ancient  authorities ;  perhaps  never 
before  even  heard  of  their  names.  But  when  the  learned  gentleman 
attempts  to  argue  that  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  was  the^r«^  soientifio  dia* 
coverer  of  gold,  the  sophistry  of  the  literary  adept  only  proves  hoir 
little  he  really  understands  of  the  true  bearing  of  his  subject.  If  the 
published  testimony  of  his  Honour  Mr  Justice  Therry,  Mr  James 
Macarthur,  M.L.C.,  Captain  King,  E.N.,  and  half  a  score  other  gen« 
tlemcn  of  equally  good  repute  can  be  believed,  then  that  renowned 
exhumer  of  graptolites  is  but  second  in  the  order  of  time  to  the  Ber. 
W.  B.  Clarke  as  an  h-priori  discoverer  of  the  abundance  of  gold  in 
the  Australian  Cordillera.  As  an  actual  finder  of  tangible  gold  in 
New  South  Wales,  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke  undeniably  takes  ten  years' 
precedence  even  of  Mr  Hargraves  (as  the  latter  frankly  admits),  and 
incomparable  as  is  the  author  of  '  The  Silurian  System '  in  special 
departments  of  geology,  I  contend  for  my  own  early  views  of  the 
origin  of  alluvial  gold  as  being  more  correct  in  principle,  and  as  having, 
by  opening  the  gold-fields  in  Australia,  been  more  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  practical  results  than  the  hasty  surmises,  inveterate  preju- 
dices, and  extravagant  fallacies,  published  by  the  palsBontologioal 
baronet,  even  after  his  return  from  the  Russian  gold-diggings. 

The  unditcovery  of  the  Murchison  chimeras — the  discovery  that 
alluvial  gold  had  in  many  instances  neither  been  drifted  far  from  iti 
original  position,  nor  to  any  great  extent  mechanically  released  from 
a  petrified  quartz  matrix, — nor  disintegrated  from  a  supposed  state  of 
equable  difl^ion  in  schists  and  granites, — that  the  loose  grains  and 
lumps  of  surface  metal  had  not  in  frequent  cases  been  abraded  since 
they  were  severally  fused,  condensed,  or  otherwise  concreted,  but  that 
they  had  often  been  apparently  originally  moulded  upon  the  slates  and 
granites  beneath  them, — these  were  my  Califomian. triumphs.  The 
mineral  aspect  of  the  gold-producing  districts  in  the  interior  of  Neir 
South  Wales,  and  the  previous  gold-findings  in  quartz  near  Wel- 
lington, were  already  familiar  to  me ;  and  it  is  a  proud  satisfaction  to 
know,  that  my  early  opinions  led  through  a  chain  of  circumstanoet 
to  the  famous  discovery  at  Ophir  of  the  first  workable  gold-field  in 
Australia.  Mr  John  Hardman  Lister  and  his  associates  proved  beyond 
doubt  the  extreme  productiveness  of  this  memorable  spot  in  April, 
1851.  Mr  Lister  plainly  told  the  select  committee  that  he  had  sought 
for  gold  in  the  quartz-veins  at  Ophir  during  the  previous  two  yean, 
and  had  been  induced  to  do  so  by  reading  the  newspapers  (the  contri- 
butions being  most  likely  those  of  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke).  Mr  Lister 
then  confessed  that  he  had  failed  to  find  any  gold  in  them,  but  after 
having  been  taught  how  to  examine  the  inequalities  of  the  slates,  he 
finally  succeeded  in  discovering  in  the  same  locality  those  exceedingly 
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yalaable  gold  deposits  of  world-wide  notoriety  in  elongstad  beds  (the 
present  watercourses),  the  clean  gold  in  which  never  has  been  deriTed* 
in  my  opinion,  from  a  petrified  qoartz-matrix  at  all.    The  unparalleled 
success  of  Mr  Lister  was  speedily  followed  by  the  finding  of  allttvial 
gold  in  all  the  other  districts  which  I  had  pointed  out  to  Mr  Hargrares* 
both  in  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  the  colony,  and  it  is  but 
lately  I  hare  learnt  that,  in  1851,  the  Eer.  W.  B.  Clarke  himself 
discovered  alluvial  gold  upon  my  former  sheep-run  of  Goodgood  onfy 
after  Mr  Hargrove*  had  shown  my  former  letter  to  him — (this  finei, 
and  indeed  the  very  existence  of  that  letter,  are  both  strangely  ignored 
in  Mr  Hargraves's  book) !— and  yet  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke— the  first 
scientific  discoverer  of  gold  in  Australia — ^the  co-student  in  geology 
with  Sir    B.  I.  Murchison,  and  his  anticipator  in    foretelling  the 
abundance  of  gold  in  the  Australian  Cordillera — the  probable  news- 
paper writer  that  encouraged  the  search  for  gold  at  Ophir,  and  the 
actual  demonstrator  of  the  existence  of  alluvial  gold  at  Goodgood« 
could  not  himself  detect  any  gold  in  the  quartz -veins  at  either  place, 
for  the  very  plain  reason  that  there  is  no  gold  in  them. 

There  is  still  further  evidence  that  all  alluvial  gold  has  not  been 
disintegrated  from  petrified  quarts-veins.  Mr  Hargraves,  on  h\a  return 
firom  California  to  join  his  family  in  New  South  Wales,  landed  in  the 
colony  in  January,  1851.  Mr  James  Norton,  an  eminent  attorney  in 
Sydney,  then  informed  him  that  another  discovery  of  gold,  in  its 
quartz-matrix,  had  been  made  by  Mr  Icely,  of  Coombing,  a  consider- 
able landed  proprietor  in  the  western  districts.  Mr  Hargraves,  in 
consequence  of  this  additional  information,  obtained  an  introductory 
letter  to  that  gentleman,  and  proceeded  to  the  western  districts  with 
the  intention  of  prospecting  for  alluvial  gold  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  auriferous  quartz  discovered  by  Mr  Icely.  (As  ao» 
knowlodged  by  Mr  Hargraves.  in  his  examination  before  the  select  com- 
mittee.) Mr  Hargraves,  on  his  way  to  Coombing,  met  Mr  Icely  coming 
to  Sydney,  therefore  he  (Mr  Hargraves)  turned  aside  to  make  his  first 
trials  at  alluvial  gold-finding,  in  the  watercourses  around  the  matrix* 
gold  already  mentioned  near  Wellington.  (As  distinctly  related  in  the 
minutes  of  Mr  Lister's  evidence.)  Mr  Hargraves  stopped  on  the  way 
thither  at  Mrs  Lister's  inn,  at  Guyong,  distant  at  least  fifty  miles  from 
the  auriferous  quartz -vein  near  Wellington.  Mr  Lister  there  and  at 
that  time  told  him  that  it  was  all  a  mistake  about  gold  being  in  the 
quartz-veins  at  Summer  Hill  Creek  (in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  inn  at  Guyong),  as  he  (Mr  Lister)  had  been  led  to  believe  by 
reading  the  newspapers,  and  as  some  geologists,  with  whom  he  had 
been  out  to  make  an  examination,  had  supposed.  It  seems  that  upon 
this  creek,  which  had  already  an  auriferous  reputation,  the  first  experi- 
ments in  gold-washing  were  made  on  the  12th  February,  1861.    Mr 
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Hargrayes  then  gladly  recollected  mj  often-expretsed  opinions,  that  in 
those  sections  of  the  oountary  where  I  had  already  witnessed  the  fayoar* 
able  geological  conditions,  it  was  highly  probable  that  alluvial  gold 
might  have  been  naturally  produced  in  New  South  Wales,  as  it  appa- 
rently had  been  in  many  parts  of  California  where  no  matrix  yeina 
could  be  found — namely,  originally  moulded  upon  the  surface  of  yer* 
tical  slate  beds.    I  had  on  frequent  occasions  contended  for  the  great 
importance  of  this  fact  in  opposition  to  the  yiews  of  our  companion* 
Mr  E.  W.  Budder  (now  a  country  magistrate,  settled  on  the  Macleay 
Biyer),  who  had  held  out  for  the  exploded  Murchison  crotchet  of  an 
equable  dissemination  of  gold  in  grains  through  the  mass  in  granites. 
These  opinions  of  mine  I  had  especially  urged  upon  Mr  Hargrayea 
when  giving  to  him  the  letter  respecting  alluvial  gold  at  Goodgood, 
where  I  knew  that  these  slates  existed  in  profusion,  surrounded  by 
every  geological  condition  of  auriferous  promise,  and  where  I  had 
already  ascertained  that  the  quartz-veins  contained  no  visible  gold.    The 
similar  veins  which  I  studiously  examined  at  Wood's  Creek,  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  1849,  though  they  were  situate  in  the  midst  of  rich  slate* 
moulded  alluvial  gold  deposits,  were  quartz-veins  equally  goldless. 
The  verbal  instructions  which  accompanied  my   letter  given  to  Mr 
Hargraves  in  California,  were  to  make  an  examination  of  the  slaty 
auriferous  constants  abounding  in  the  districts  of  Maneroo,  in  the 
south,  where  I  had  resided,  and  on  the  Peel  Siver  and  elsewhere  to 
the  northward,  over  which  I  had  before  repeatedly  travelled,  in  addition 
to  searching  the  country  in  the  west,  round  about  the  auriferous  quarts 
near  Wellington,  of  the  gold-findings  in  which  I  had  only  heard.    Mr 
Hargraves,  in  tlie  capacity  of  Crown  Commissioner  for  exploration  of 
the  gold-fields  in  New  South  Wales,  did  afterwards  examine  all  the 
districts  I  had  mentioned  to  him  when  in  California,  everywhere 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  alluvial  gold  in  firee  grains,  and  proving 
the  system  of  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  to  be  at  fault ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  over  all  the  vast  auriferous  area  which  I  had  described 
to  him  from  memory,  the  present  diggings  at  Bingera,  those  on  the 
Peel  Biver,  and  others  near  Braidwood,  are  the  only  points  yet  proved 
to  be  centres  of  peculiar  richness,  thus  singularly  confirming  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  first  impressions  that  those  auriferous  parts  of  the 
colony  which  I  had  previously  seen  were,  as  a  whole,  of  less  gold- 
producing  value  than  the  prolific  placers  of  California. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  already  mentioned,  Mr  Lister  conducted 
Mr  Har>;raves  to  the  goldless  quartz- veins  which  traverse  the  bed  of 
Summer  Hill  Creek.  In  these  quartz-veins  Mr  Lister  had  before  been 
fruitlessly  mining  and  searching  for  gold  in  its  stony  matrix,  but  on 
washing  the  first  dish  of  surrounding  alluvium,  these  two  practical 
champions  of  conflicting  theories  together  just  detected  the  presence  of 
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nunate  granular  gold  resting  upon  elate,  and  nnquestionablj  confirmed 
for  the  first  time  in  Australia  the  nniversalitj  of  those  principles  for 
which  I  had  so  often  argued  in  California,  when  exposing  in  terms  of 
ridicule  the  many  impossibilities  aUeged  to  be  scientific  deductions. 
The  few  gold  grains  thej  obtained  when  prospecting  together  were 
felicitously  described  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  as  being  "  visible  undflr 
a  microscope."  Within  two  months  firom  that  date  Mr  Lister  and  two 
other  companions  found  out  (after  Mr  Hargraves  had  left  them  and 
returned  to  Sydney)  that  in  the  slaty  receptacles  along  the  bed  of  the 
creek  coarse  lumps  of  solid  gold  in  rery  rich  deposits  were  abundantly 
lodged.  Thus  did  Mr  Lister  crown  with  success  his  two  years  of 
praiseworthy  perseverance.  My  ci-devant  partner,  acting  upon  the 
plan  arranged  in  California,  had,  in  February,  still  continued  to  pursue 
his  journey  towards  Wellington,  where  he  had  again  found,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  reputed  quartz  matrix  gold  yein,  a  very  little,  almost 
invisible,  free  gold  in  the  alluvia,  and  thence  he  had  retraced  his  steps 
to  Sydney.  Mr  Hargraves,  the  first  demonstrator  in  Australia  of  the 
anti-Murehison  principles,  did  not,  approximatively,  prove  the  oomr 
mercial  value  of  any  particular  locality,  either  then  or  on  any  other 
occasion  whatever.  It  was  at  this  juncture  of  affairs  that  Mr  Hargraves 
properly  solicited  employment  from  Government,  according  to  a  special 
agreement  made  between  us  in  California ;  and  it  appears  from  pub- 
lished official  correspondence  that,  in  pursuance  of  what  has  been 
delicately  termed  "  negotiations  "  with  the  Colonial  Secretary,  a  pecu- 
niary reward  then  first  began  to  be  contemplated.  The  Califomian 
agreement  referred  to  was  partly  cited  before  the  Governor-General  by 
Mr  T.  S.  Mort,  at  an  anniversary  public  dinner  in  February,  1853. 
While  the  negotiations  were  pending  Mr  Lister's  labours  culminated 
80  brilliantly,  and  some  experienced  gold-miners  lately  returned  from 
California  being  at  the  time  in  Bathurst,  distant  only  thirty  miles, 
hurried  to  the  spot  on  hearing  the  news,  and  a  rushing  to  the  gold- 
diggings  began  in  right  earnest.  But  the  valuable  gold-bed  discovered 
by  Mr  Lister  at  Summer  Hill  Creek,  now  named  Ophir,  is  as  remote 
from  the  auriferous  quartz-vein  near  Wellington,  as  the  rich  diggings 
near  Braid  wood  are  distant  from  the  auriferous  land  at  Gk)odgood. 
Mr  Lister,  Mr  Hargraves,  and  the  two  Messrs  Tom,  by  uniting  their 
labour,  did  not  (before  the  retreat  of  Mr  Hargraves)  altogether  collect 
more  of  the  precious  metal  during  the  whole  time  (a  period  of  several 
weeks)  of  their  essays  at  alluvial  gold-finding  in  the  richest  auriferous 
districts  in  New  South  Wales  than  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke  alone 
(according  to  his  geological  report  of  the  17th  November,  1851)  found 
at  once  upon  my  former  sheep-run  of  Goodgood ;  and  although  clean 
alluvial  gold  to  a  large  amount  has  since  been  obtained,  both  at  Ophir 
and  at  Braidwood,  yet  neither  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr  Icely's  auriferous 
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quartz  near  Coombing,  nor  around  the  celebrated  Macgregor  quartz- 
vein  near  Wellington,  has  alluvial  gold  hitherto  been  found  iMYailable 
quantities.  These  are  stubborn  facts  that  prove  the  fauRy  of  the 
Murohison  quartz-abrasion  assumption. 

The  great  value  of  the  Kev^W.  B.  Clarke's  geological  surveys  is  in 
no  way  impugned  by  these  remarks.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  compre- 
hensive exposition  of  all  the  facts  and  physical  phenomena  connected 
with  the  gold-fields  in  Australia,  collected  to  the  date  of  present  expe- 
rience, may  yet  be  issued  by  that  recognised  authority.  A  work  of  the 
kind  will  ^  much  floating  knowledge,  and  consummate  his  justly- 
earned  reputation.  At  Bendigo  the  gold-miners,  thoroughly  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  the  absurdities  of  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  have  lately  united 
themselves  into  a  scientific  association  ;  and  the  Victorian  legblators* 
now  that  the  diggers  are  incorporated  with  them,  are  just  beginning  to 
find  out  the  necessity  for  a  more  truthful  scientific  book  of  reference  on 
the  subject  than  any  they  have  been  accustomed  to  consult.  Such  an 
undertaking,  when  accomplished,  will  bear  other  fruits  than  those 
within  its  present  local  sphere  of  usefulness  ;  for  contemptuously  and 
illiberally  as  Colonial  Councils  have  always  treated  such  matters  (a 
spasmodic  generosity  in  favour  of  one  practical  applicant  alone 
excepted),  it  is  geological  considerations  that  are  the  main  guides  in 
gold-seeking,  notwithstanding  that  the  false  doctrines  taught  by  the 
author  of  '  Bussia  and  the  Ural '  have  misled  so  many  inquirers. 

I  beg  of  you  to  publish  the  unbiassed  critique,  uttered  by  William 
Howitt,  the  intellectually-gifted,  highly-accomplished,  gold-mining- 
experienced  writer  on  Australia.  Neither  fearing  nor  favouring  any 
man,  this  steadfast  opponent  of  delusion  and  injustice,  caring  as  little 
for  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  and  his  abject  fiatterers  as  for  the  ofScial 
patrons  of  my  quondam-  co-operator,  deliberately  delivers  his  own 
unprepossessed  judgment  upon  my  earliest  documentary  efforts  to 
eradicate  the  preposterous  fallacies  once  gravely  put  forth  by  the 
illustrious  fossil-finder.  The  hieroglyphics  moulded  in  metallic  charac- 
ters with  the  fidelity  of  printer's  type  on  the  rock-books  where  gold- 
diggers  read  their  lessons,  were  certainly  not  deciphered  aright  by  the 
geological  explorer  of  the  Uralian  Mountains. 

The  novel  theoretical  views  (already  practically  applied  with  the 
success  I  have  related)  were  committed  to  writing  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  under  the  scientific  consideration  of  the  whole  body  of  com- 
petent physicists,  through  the  medium  of  Mr  Hargraves,  the  various 
unknown  facts  and  striking  phenomena  relating  to  natural  gold  deposits 
which  had  come  beneath  my  own  notice  before  the  date  of  the  two 
letters  in  which  they  are  narrated.  Those  early  papers  generalising  de 
novo  a  subject  that  much  needed  it,  represented  my  own  field  labours 
and   earnest  investigation  both    of  facts  and  of  principles.      They 
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expressed  mj  humble  gropings  after  truUi  among  the  mighty  works  of 
nature,  j|d  detections  of  error  in  the  artificial  labyrinth  fabricated  by 
Sir  B.  ifllurchison.  Without  surreptitiously  appropriating  the  sound 
opinions  and  acceptable  conclusions  of  other  theorists,  the  rugged 
■ketches  were  written  in  strict  accordance  with  the  just  rule  "  Palmam 
qui  meruit  ferat^^  the  ambiguous  motto-— the  warning  advice  so  judi- 
ciously inscribed  upon  the  gold  cup  presented  to  Mr  Hargraves.  The 
first  two  epistolary  essays  were  caused  to  be  printed  in  the  '  Empire,' 
in  order  to  secure  the  matter  of  them  from  unscrupulous  pilferers — ^to 
prevent  all  jackdaws  from  *'  borrowing  the  plumes  to  which  they  had 
no  right.'*  They  were  penned  after  comparing  the  facts,  gathered 
during  a  long  gold-digging  experience  with  the  previously-printed 
records  of  eminent  naturalists,  whose  names  are  duly  mentioned  in 
them.  The  sparks  of  truth  connected  together  in  a  proposed  new 
theory  will  probably  soon  kindle  into  a  blaze  of  light,  for  other  and 
abler  naturalists  (especially  the  "  Eetired  Gold-digger  '*)  have  since 
added  to  the  theory  (as  subsequently  improved)  and  suggested  further 
corrections,  but  none  have  refuted  the  main  points.  Mr  Howitt's 
amendments,  and  my  remarks,  will  both  contribute,  I  trust,  to  sustain 
the  spirit  of  investigation  amongst  your 'numerous  inteUigent  gold- 
digging  readers,  as  well  as  to  diffuse  information,  confirm  doubted  facts, 
and  stimulate  rational  inquiry  amongst  all  those  other  readers  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  personal  experience. 

Sydney,  1st  March,  1856.  S.  D. 

Extract  from  Land,  Labour,  and  Gold.    Letter  XXXV.  By  William 

Howitt. 

Forest  Creek,  Victoria,  May  10th,  1864. 
There  is  a  class  of  hills,  both  here  and  at  other  diggings,  which 

fuzzle  me,  and  which,  I  think,  would  puzzle  the  geologists.  l£e  White 
rills  of  Bendigo,  and  the  Bed  Hill  here,  are  of  this  kind :  tiiey  are 
composed  to  a  great  depth  of  a  quartz  conglomerate ;  that  is,  pebbles 
of  quartz  set  in  a  cement  of  the  detritus  of  these  stones,  ground  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  now  grown  as  hard  as  the  pebbles  themselves, — 
so  hard,  that  neither  picks,  nor  gads,  that  is,  steel  chisels,  have  much 
effect  on  this  substance,  nor  indeea  anything  but  blasting.  When  you 
get  down,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  feet,  you  come  to  as  many  feet  of  a 
soft  white  pipeclay,  or  pulverised  schist,  as  white  as  snow,  and  with  a 
satiny  brilliancy.  In  this  lies  a  stratum  of  quartz  granil  and  gold, 
and  below  these  pipeclay  again. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  all  these  substances  have  at  some  time  been 
under  water,  and  been  subjected  to  a  long  and  violent  aquatic  action, 
both  from  the  worn  roundness  of  the  pebbles,  and  the  trituration  of 
the  parts  worn  off  into  the  finest  powders,  now  hardened  into  cement. 
The  gold  found  in  the  subiacent  pipeclay  is  small,  and  water-worn. 
But  all  round  the  base  of  these  hills,  the  strata,  be  they  what  Uiey 
may — granite,  sandstone,  or  slate — do  not  appear  to  have  been  acted 
on  by  water  at  all.     They  are  clear,  sharp,  and  solid,  and  any  gold 
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found  amongst  them  in  generally  unworn  by  water,  and  frequently 
nuggetty. 

It  appears  dear  that  those  which  are  now  hills  were  once  basins  of 
water ;  but  by  what  peculiar  phenomenon  have  just  these  basins  been 
lifted  up  and  made  convex  instead  of  concave,  while  all  around  them 
remains  as  it  was  P  Why  should  what  were  hollows — just  these  places 
and  no  others — have  become  hills,  or  rounded  mounts  P  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  will  still  require  a  considerable  series  of  observations,  and 
much  further  reflection  on  the  part  of  geologists,  before  this  mystery 
can  be  cleared  up. 

Mr  Simpson  Davison,  of  Sydney — in  two  letters  to  Mr  E.  H.  Har- 
graves,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  California ;  which  letters  hare 
ap^aredinthe  Sydney  '  Empire '  and  the  Melbourne  *  Argus/  and 
wnich  he  has  done  me  the  honour  to  forward  to  me — considers  these 

Suartz  pebbles  to  have  become  rounded  by  rolling  as  they  cooled, 
lut.  to  my  mind,  there  are  many  circumstances  opposed  to  this  idea. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  usual  for  things  to  roll  up-hill.  But  here 
these  rounded  silicious  pebbles  or  noduks  exist  in  isolated  masses, 
which  are  heaved  up  by  some  subterranean  force  above  the  level  of 
the  plane  on  all  sides  of  them.  There  is  no  slope  down  which,  or  plain 
along  which,  they  could  have  rolled,  for  they  are  considerably  at)ove 
the  plane  on  every  side.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  in 
the  act  of  projection  from  below  they  could  cool  into  spherical  forms. 
They  woutd«  under  these  circumstances,  have  cooled  into  one  solid 
mass,  as  the  quartz  on  the  ridges  or  dykes  mentioned  have  done. 

In  the  second  place,  if  they  had  been  formed  thus  by  rolling  in  a 
semi-fluid  state,  they  would  have  exhibited  a  surface  as  bright  as  their 
interior.  But  their  surface  is  opaque,  like  ground  glass,  while  their 
internal  fracture  is  bright,  like  that  of  quartz  in  general.  Moreover, 
whence  comes  the  cement  in  which  they  are  set  P  This,  no  doubt,  is 
the  detritus  from  watery  friction.  It  is  contrary  to  all  known  laws  of 
crystallization,  that  a  huge  mass  of  quartz  or  other  stone  should  arrange 
itse)f  in  difierent  forms  under  the  same  influencing  agen<A  In  fact, 
the  rounded  pebbles  must  have  become  rounded  and  set  oefore  they 
were  thus  piled  into  a  mass,  or  they  would,  by  their  own  weight,  have 
been  compressed  into  a  solid  compact  body.  They  were  clearly  set 
hard  before  the  interstices  were  filled  up. 

Of  Mr  Davison's  theory  of  the  gold  formation  in  general,  T  may  here 
state  that  I  -think  he  has  approached  nearer  to  the  truth  than  any  other 
geologist  hitherto.  He  has  ably  combated  the  doctrine  of  quartz  or 
sdbist  being  the  matrix  of  gold.  We  have  long,  from  our  own  observa- 
tions, arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  these  substances  are  merely  con- 
temporaneous, and  were  thrown  up  at  the  same  period  and  by  the  same 
silbterranean  force  with  the  gold.  The  only  particular  on  which  I 
eannot  bring  myself  to  agree  with  Mr  Davison  is  that  of  the  gold  or 
any  portion  of  it  having  been  held  in  chemical  solution  and  deposited 
in  aperishable  lava  by  the  action  of  alkalies. 

We  know  of  no  agency  except  that  of  the  old  amta  regia,  nitro-mu- 
natic  acid,  which  is  capable  ot  dissolving  gold ;  but  snpposing  some 
sufficient  solvent  to  have  existed  in  the  interior  of  a  volcano,  we  do 
know  that  gold  precipitated  from  this  solvent  by  alkalies  would  have 
been  deposited  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  and  probably  of  a 
protoxide.  But  gold  in  Australia  clearly  the  exhibition  of  a  volcanic 
agency  is  not  so  round.  It  is  everywhere  in  a  nure  metallic  state,  and 
frequently  in  extraordinary  masses,  as  the  28u).,  the  601b.,  and  ti^e 
I36lb.  nuggets  of  Ballarat. 
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That  layaa  as  well  as  quartz  were  thrown  out  by  the  volcanic  action, 
and  that  gold  was  diffused  through  them  both  is  not  only  true,  but  the 
most  familiar  of  truths  on  the  diggings.  I  have  just  instanced  a  case 
of  lava.  But  that  all  the  gold  found  should  be  merely  such  as  has  been 
liberated  from  perishable  lavas,  as  Mr  Davison  supposes,  is  opposed  to 
idl  facts.  As  Mr  Davison  himself  observes  :  **  The  gold  in  Victoria  is 
nearly  all  found  richly  and  thickly  embedded  on  the  bare  rock ; "  the 
heaviest  masses  are  usually  there,  and  must  have  been  laid  there  while 
the  rock  was  quite  bare,  and  therefore  before  decomposition  had  taken 
place  on  the  surface  so  as  to  furnish  drift  matter.  That  the  ^Id  has 
oeen  molten,  and  not  chemically  dissolved,  every  appearance  of  it,  from 
the  largest  to  the  smallest  grain,  demonstrates ;  and  in  no  shape  more 
than  in  one  to  which  Mr  Davison  again  alludes :  *'  The  nuggeta  from 
the  Mclvor  diggings  appear  as  if  one  side  was  yet  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
with  the  other  side  indented,  as  if  just  cooled  upon  a  sandy  or  gritty 
floor."  Exactly  so.  I  have  seen  nuc^gets  resembling  a  piece  of  paste 
dabbed  down  on  a  table,  or  pieces  of  LmuI  run  molten  on  a  stone  floor. 
Ton  could  not  be  more  convinced  that  they  were  thus  thrown  up  in 
fusion  from  some  lower  region  of  the  earth  and  thus  cooled,  if  you  nad 
seen  it  done. 

If,  therefore,  we  leave  out  Mr  Davison's  theory  of  a  perishable  lava, 
and  accept  it  only  as  a  partial  adjunct,  and  suppose  instead  that  when 
ihe  gold  and  quartz  were  thrown  up  from  below  by  volcanic  agency  in 
a  state  of  fusion,  the  same  agency  broke  and  threw  up  extensive  strata 
of  clay  slate,  sandstone,  and  other  perishable  substances,  and  through 
which  good  quantities  of  the  molten  gold  was  diflused,  we  seem  to  me 
to  have  every  recognised  element  necessary  to  the  production  of  the 
existing  phenomena. 

These  slates,  sandstones,  and  other  perishable  substances  holding 
gold  being  thus  brought  to  the  surface  (where  they  are  in  places  so 
conspicuous  near  those  perpendicular  dykes  lately  described),  have  gra- 
dufdly  undergone  decomposition  from  tne  action  of  the  atmosphere  and 
of  rains.  ^H  thus  bv  degrees  liberated  the  ^old  which  has  been  washed 
into  the  streams  and  valleys.  This  action  is  still  going  on,  and  there- 
fore, after  fresh  rains,  jou  will  often  find  gold  deposited  in  the  roots  of 
the  weeds  and  shrubs  m  the  creeks. 

A  most  striking  proof  of  the  result  of  the  gradual  decomposition  of 
ihe  surface  we  found  in  the  creek  which  we  worked  at  die  Upper  Yac- 
kandanda.  The  gold  was  found  in  the  mud  of  the  creek,  restme  on  a 
stratum  of  clay,  at  about  a  depth  of  two  feet.  But  on  digging  through 
this  clay  we  found  fresh  drift  of  three  feet  deep,  which  must  have  been 
the  accumulation  of  centuries.  Neither  in  that,  however,  nor  on  the 
rock  beneath  was  there  the  slightest  deposit  of  gold.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  gold  had  only  begun  to  wash  into  the  creek  from  the 
surrounding  slopes  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  because  these 
slopes  had  only  then  be^un  to  undergo  decomposition. 

Two  facts  in  Mr  Davison's  letters  do  not  accord  with  my  own  expe- 
rience. I  have  never  seen  much  gold  in  trap  formations,  though  it  is 
an  important  question  whether  gold  may  not  yet  be  found  beneath  sur- 
face traps.  That  **  very  hard  quartz- veins  are  usuidly  level  with  the  sur- 
face, and  are  rarely  found  a  few  feet  high,"  is  singularly  in  opposition 
to  the  gigantic  quartz-rocks  which  I  have  described  at  Bendigo.  These 
assertions,  however,  do  not  affect  his  main  theory,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  precipitation  of  the  gold  by  alkalies,  and  *'  the  perishable 
lava "  as  a  universal  medium,  approaches  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the 
gold  mystery  than  any  yet  proposed. 
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It  is  due  to  Mr  Howitt  to  remark  that,  owing  to  several 
technical  inaccuracies  on  my  part  expressed  in  the  first  copies 
of  the  two  letters  which  he  criticises,  he  appears  to  have  mis- 
understood that  in  some  cases  a  precipitation  of  the  metal  from 
aqueous  solutions  at  low  temperatures  was  intended,  when  in 
r^ity  the  context  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  theory  altogether 
is  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  gold  in  globules  had  been 
originally  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  some  sunace-spread  molten 
liquid  in  a  state  of  incandescence,  heated  above  the  melting 
point  of  gold,  and  therefore  not  at  such  a  low  temperature  as 
would  suner  the  deposition  of  the  metallic  separations  in  an 
impalpable  powder.  Many  other  of  Mr  Hewitt's  objections 
have  already  been  treated  of,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated  ; 
but  there  is  one  consideration  urged  by  him  against  the  theory, 
which  is,  I  think,  especially  favourable  to  it — ^namely,  that 
quartz,  if  it  had  overflowed  in  a  liquid  and  igneous  state,  would 
nave  cooled  into  a  solid  mass,  as  the  vertical  quartz  dykes  have 
done.  Now,  since  there  is  in  Nature  no  solid  quartz  horizon- 
tally deposited  in  hollows  with  gold  at  the  bottom,  this  particular 
objection  of  Mr  Hewitt's  is  the  strongest  argument  (if  it  be 
first  admitted  that  molten  gold  has  overflowed)  in  favour  either 
of  the  presence  of  a  third  hypothetical  liquid  having  prevented 
the  supposed  overflowing  quartz  from  solidifying  into  a  com- 
pact body,  and  therefore  caused  it  to  assume  spherical  forms 
after  its  emission,  or  else  of  its  solidification  in  spheroidal 
shapes  being  due  to  some  other  cause ;  while  the  difierent  con- 
ditions might  nevertheless  have  been  such  as  would  have 
allowed  liquid  quartz  in  the  fissures  to  coalesce  into  a  solid 
mass,  as  it  now  exists  in  them  (see  seventh  public  letter).  The 
same  phenomena  might,  I  suppose,  be  produced  artificially 
with  tnese  three  substances — melted  fat  or  wax  globules,  quick- 
silver, and  a  larger  volume  of  water — issuing  slowly  at  a  gra- 
dually cooling  thermal  temperature  through  a  small  fissure, 
and  overflowing  at  the  same  time.  The  out-issuing  &t  glo- 
bules would  solidify  in  spheroids  ;  those  retained  in  the  fissure 
would  be  a  solid  mass,  encasing  some  quicksilver  globules, 
while  the  third  liquid  T  water)  would  entirely  disappear.  That 
quartz  pebbles  have  solidified  originally  in  rounded  shapes  is 
a  sequiter  to  the  first  proposition  thatgold  has  been  moulded 
on  the  floor  when  in  a  liquid  state.  Tnat  the  laws  of  crystal- 
lization are  opposed  to  an  arrangement  of  quartz  or  other  stone 
in  different  forms  under  the  same  influencing  agency,  is  scarcely 
an  applicable  objection,  since  the  agency  in  the  case  in  question 
does  not  continue  the  same — ^both  temperature  and  pressure 
being  obviously  very  materially  different  under  the  two  hypo- 
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thetical  conditions,  while  different  substances,  it  is  well  known, 
will  assume,  according  to  their  different  properties,  either  the 
angular  or  the  globular  form  on  solidifying  under  precisely  the 
same  cooling  conditions. 

The  quartB  rocks  at  Bendigo,  which  Mr  Howitt  describes  as 
standing  like  walls  twenty  or  thirty  ^t  high,  are  doubtful  as 
to  being  of  the  auriferous  kind ;  but  waiving  this  doubt,  and 
allowing  that  height  to  be  the  maximum  of  which  quartz-veins 
crop  out  of  the  ground,  they  would  be  comparatively  but  a 
few  feet  high.  1  had  in  view,  at  the  time  of  making  those 
remarks,  the  arguments  of  a  writer  who  stated  that  Humboldt 
had  found  in  South  America  quartz  rocks  6,000  feet  high,  and 
thence  it  followed,  he  said,  since  quartz  rock  is  the  matrix  of 

Sold,  often  quite  invisible,  that  an  inexhaustible  field  was  open 
liere  for  quartz-crushing  companies  to  operate  upon. 

Mr  Howitt,  the  Retired  Gold-digger,  and  to  these  I  may  add 
(I  trust  without  any  breach  of  confidence)  the  privately 
expressed  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke,  all  suggest  (while 
accepting  the  broad  principles)  that  in  the  theory  I  have 
propounded  of  an  igneous  overflow  to  account  for  placer- 
deposit  gold  being  moulded  on  the  floor,  too  much  importance 
has  been  assi^ed  to  a  third  perishable  agent,  and  to  the 
relative  quantity  of  the  metal  which  has  been  so  deposited  ; 
that  is,  they  would  of  the  two  attribute  more  importance  to 
a  subsequent  destruction  of  veinstones  to  account  for  the 
dispersion  of  alluvial  gold.  This  concession  may  be  pro^ 
visionally  granted  without  any  great  damage  to  the  correctness 
of  my  theory — the  question  being  one  of  principle  rather  than 
of  proportion.  The  principle  of  an  igneous  overflow  is  not,  as 
the  Retired  GK)ld- digger  expressed  it,  ^'  an  important  secondary 
cause,"  but  a  primary  and  fundamental  consiaeration,  although 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  metallic  deposits,  originated  by 
an  actual  overnow,  may  or  may  not  be  secondary  in  its 
importance  to  the  quantity  of  gold  since  released  from  vein- 
atones  by  their  destruction.  It  was  upon  the  fact  and  the  prin* 
ciple  of  placer-deposit  gold  being  moulded  upon  slates,  and  of 
not  being  disseminated  in  the  massive  rocks  previously  enume- 
rated, that  the  inference  of  the  same  conditions  existing  in 
Australia  (where  I  had  already  examined  the  geological 
features  over  a  great  extent  of  countiy)  was  founded,  and  in 
consequence  of  these  newly-discovered  data,  I  wrote  by,  and 
directed  Mr  Hargraves  to  make  the  required  experunenta 
when  he  should  land  in  Australia  from  Calitbmia. 

In  lieu  of  offering  any  explanation  in  the  public  prints  for 
the  ungrateful  return  of  naving  lefl  unnoticed  (both  in  the  late 
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book  and  in  every  torevions  public  document)  the  letter  which 
I  had  written  for  him  when  in  California,  concerning  gold  in 
Australia,  as  well  as  of  having  neglected  to  render  any  public 
account  of  his  examinations  for  gold  at  Goodgood  and  Cowray 
subsequently  made  by  him  when  acting  as  Crown  Commis- 
sioner for  Exploration,  Mr  Hargraves  caused  the  following 
communication  to  be  inserted  m  the  'Herald,'  and  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence  the  subjoined  anonymous  letter 
appeared  just  beneath  it  in  the  journal  of  the  same  day. 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  26th  Jan.  1866. 

Sib, — I  have  the  honoor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  9th  instant,  in  which  yon  acquaint  me  that  the  sum  of  2,381/.  had 
been  awarded  to  me  by  hit  Excellency  the  late  Governor,  out  of  a  earn 
of  6,000/.  voted  by  the  Legislative  Council  to  myself  and  other  dis* 
coverers  of  gold  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  to  request  that  you  will 
allow  me,  through  you,  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  his  Excelleaoy 
placed  me  under  by  the  mode  of  distribution  he  adopted- 

I  cannot,  however,  address  you  on  this  subject  without  expressing 
my  astonishment  and  regret,  that,  while  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  awarded  me  the  sum  of  10,000/.  for  my  discovery  so  far  as  it 
affected  that  colony,  the  colony  of  Victoria,  which  was  benefited  to  so 
much  greater  an  extent,  and  was  raised  fiom  a  depression  that  had  for 
years  paralysed  its  exertions  to  affluence  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  should  have  placed  on  my  discovery  so  inconsiderable  and 
inadequate  a  value.  I  have  the  honour,  &o, 

£.  H.  HUIOBAVBS. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Chief  Secretary,  Melbourne. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Hxeald.' 

Sib,— A  few  days  ago  the  directors  of  the  Sydney  Infirmary  pub- 
lished a  list  of  donations,  to  invite  cootributions  from  those  who  may 
have  overlooked  the  claims  of  this  institution.  On  perusing  the  list  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  name  of  one  individual  is  omitted  upon  whom 
the  directors  of  this  and  of  similar  charitable  institutions  have  a  just 
claim  for  a  considerable  sum,  and  which,  owing  probably  to  inactivi^ 
in  collection,  I  presume  that  they  have  not  yet  obtained. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  when  upon  the  motion  of  Mr  E.  Deas 
Thomson,  upwards  of  two  years  ago,  it  was  proposed  in  the  Legislative 
Council  that  the  gold  gratuity  to  Mr  Hargraves  should  be  increased 


largi 

vain  from  time  to  time  to  find  out  the  wav  in  which  this  amount  has 
been  apportioned,  or  is  intended  to  be  distributed. 

A  douceur  promised  to  an  official,  contingent  upon  the  success  of  bis 
special  pleading,  may  be  justly  repudiated  as  being  morally  wrong; 

Y  i 
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bat  a  promiBe  of  charity  Tolnntarily  offered  to  inflaenoe  the  liberaliij 
of  a  Legislature  is  wholly  different ;  one  speaker  only  declared  that  his 
Tote  was  not  determined  by  the  professed  benevolence, — no  doubt 
many  honourable  members  gave  due  weight  to  the  declared  charitable 
intention. 

I  humbly  hope,  then,  that  I  am  not  wrong  in  regarding  thia  sum  as 
public  money,  held  in  trust  by  Mr  Hargraves,  especially  devoted  to 
tiie  charitable  institutions  of  New  South  Wales,  and  which,  like  State 
revenue,  bank  returns,  or  other  public  matter,  ought  to  be  publicly 
Moounted  for — should  it  have  already  been  dispoe^  of  without  pub- 
lication. 

Bis  dai  qui  cito  dat — in  case  the  sum  of  1,0002  has  not  yet  been 
divided,  I  submit  ^I  hope  without  unwarrantable  presumption)  that 
260/.  would  be  a  fair  proportion  to  the  Sydney  Infirmary,  and  that  the 
directors  should  respectfully  solicit  that  amount. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

JUSTICX  BOBXBT  SHALLOW. 

At  the  time  when  my  letter  on  Mr  Howitt's  critique 
appeared^  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  (whose  personal^  acquaintance 
I  nad  but  very  recently  made)  had  been  lately*attacked  with 
sudden  and  serious  illness,  and  I  had,  therefore,  in  courtesy 
sent  him  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  note  expressing  a  hope  that  none 
of  my  remarks  in  it  were  annoying  to  him.  I  received  the 
following  letter  in  consequence,  and  accordingly  sent  to  the 
same  journal  the  annexed  explanatory  letter  relating  to  his 
geological  surveys. 

Parsonage.  St  Leonard's,  March  6,  1866. 

My  dear  Sib, — I  am  not  able  to  enter  now  upon  the  subject  of 
your  letter,  as  I  am  prohibited  from  all  mental  employment.  I  gave 
your  printed  letter  in  the  '  Empire  *  such  a  hasty  perusal  as  I  was  able, 
and  regret  you  put  in  the  wordf  only  in  the  passage  about  my  having 
seen  your  letter  to  the  Baron.  The  fact  is,  Groodgood  came  in  the 
regular  course  of  my  exploration,  and  would  have  come  on  whether  I 
Ym.  heard  of  your  letter  to  him  or  no.  As  it  stands  the  reader  must 
consider  I  had  tried,  and  failed  till  I  had  been  told  the  exact  locality, 
whereas,  I  was  never  there  before  nor  alter,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  was  on  your  run  at  all,  though  on  the  creek.  I  wish  you 
would  write  a  few  words  to  the  '  Empire  to  explain  this  ;  it  will  serve 
you.  too,  much  better.  I  am  ordered  away  by  the  doctors,  and  either 
to  V.D.L.  or  to  Europe.  I  hope  to  see  you  before  I  go  away,  but  I 
have  not  been  out  of  my  chamber  since  Easter  day. 

Yours  truly,  W.  B.  Clares. 

S.  Davison,  Esq.,  Belmont  villa,  Sydney. 

To  this  request  I  immediately  replied  publicly,  as  follows  : — 

Sib, — Permit  me  to  explain,  with  reference  to  my  letter  in  your 
issue  of  the  3rd  instant,  that  in  stating  "  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke  dis- 
covered alluvial  gold  upon  my  former  sheep  run  of  Groodgood  only 
afler  Mr  Hargraves  had  shown  my  letter  to  him,'*  I  do  not  intend  to 
insinuate  that  the  Bev.  Mr  Clarke  was  induced  to  examine  Groodgood 
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solely  in  consequenoe  of  having  seen  that  letter — the  order  of  seqaenoe 
in  which  his  geological  reports  are  written  clearly  show  that  Gk)odgood 
came  in  the  regular  course  of  exploration. 

But  I  beg  publicly  to  express  my  gratitute  to  him  for  the  honesty 
and  fairness  manifested  in  his  ofEioial  report  of  the  17th  of  November, 
1851,  in  which  (after  he  had  learnt  the  purport  of  my  letter)  it  is 
stated  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  gold  in  every  dish  at  a 
certain  part  of  the  Goodgood  Biver,  and  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
the  precious  metal  had  then  been  recently  found  in  the  vicinity  in  such 
quantity  as  in  those  days  was  regarded  as  being  ''  in  some  abundance.'* 
The  letter  referred  to  was  written  in  California  before  any  alluvial  gold 
whatever  had  been  obtained  in  Australia  by  washing  the  earth,  and 
but  for  the  Eev.  Mr  Clarke's  report  upon  Groodgood,  I  might  yet  have 
remained  entirely  ignorant  of  its  signal  success,  and  left  unexplained 
the  ideas  of  which  my  letter  was  but  the  outward  sign,  for  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  Mr  Hargraves's  report  upon  the  places  to 
which  I  had  especially  directed  him,  though  I  have  understood  that  he 
too  examined  Goodgood  in  1851. 

Although  Mr  Edward  Deas  Thomson,  the  then  Colonial  Secretaiy, 
regarded  the  ipse  dixit  of  money  claimants  as  sufficient  evidence 
respecting  the  gold  discoveries,  and  consequently  declined  to  hear  me, 
before  the  Gold  Committee  in  1853,  yet  I  had  supposed  that  in '  Australia 
and  its  Grold-fields '  this  very  important  document  of  mine  would,  in 
common  justice,  have  occupied  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  pub- 
lication, but  since  the  letter  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  little  book,  I 
can  now  only  express  my  astonishment  and  regret  that  while  my  ex- 
perience and  reasonings  aided  so  materially  "  in  raising  the  colonj 
from  a  depression  that  had  for  years  paralysed  its  exertions  to  affluence 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  the  author  of  that  little 
book  should  have  placed  upon  my  letter  so  inconsiderable  and  inade* 
quate  a  value  as  not  to  deem  it  even  worth  mentioning. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &o.,  S.  I>. 


^Ert  ^Ubtntlg. 


OFFICIAL   INQUIRIES    INTO   THE   STATE    OF 

THE  GOLD-FIELDS. 

Thb  Royal  Commission  appointed  after  the  Ballaarat 
Rebellion,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  gold-fields,  having 
more  reference  to  politioal  objects  than  to  tnose  of  gold  pro- 
duction, the  conclusions  of  its  report  are  repnnted  in 
Appendix  C  ;  but  after  admission  of  gold  miners'  represen- 
tf^tives  into  the  LegisIaUve  Council  (consequent  on  the  change 
pf  Government  brought  about  by  the  gold-diggers*  revolt),  a 
select  committee  of  its  members  was  nominated  during  the 
following  year,  '*  to  consider  upon  and  recommend  the  best 
mode  of  developing  the  mineral  wealth  of  Victoria,"  and  issued 
a  report  in  1856,  signed  by  the  chairman,  Mr  Humphray,  the 
representative  of  a  gold-digging  constituency,  as  follows  : — 

That  your  Committee*  having  taken  the  evidence  of  a  number  of 
ffentlemen  of  high  scientific  attainments,  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
Eeing  able  to  present  to  your  Honourable  House  a  mass  of  information 
and  suggestions  upon  the  matter  of  inquiry  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  character,  and  are  convinced  that  the  practical  results 
derivable  from  a  proper  attention  to  the  same  would  confer  a  great  and 
lasting  benefit  upon  the  colony.  The  subject,  however,  involves 
inquiry  of  such  magnitude  that  your  Committee  could  do  little  more  in 
so  short  a  time  than  initiate  the  investigation,  and  now  leave  the  matter 
with  a  strong  recommendation  to  the  new  Legislature  to  pursue  it  in  a 
manner  worUiy  of  its  importance. 
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That  the  auestion  presented  for  the  consideration  of  your  Committee 
may  be  diyided  as  follows  :-— 

1.  The  necessity  for  instituting  a  scientific  inquiry  into  the  extent 
and  physical  features  of  the  auriferous  lands  of  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
by  makinff  topographical,  geological,  and  mineralogioal  surveys  of  the 
same,  and  laying  down  accurate  charts,  distinguishing  thereon  the 
auriferous  from  the  arable  and  pasture  lands. 

2.  To  ascertain  from  the  most  reliable  sources  the  present  mode  of 
mining,  and  examine  the  machinery  at  present  in  use  on  the  Yictoriaii 
gold-fields,  and  the  proportion  between  the  estimated  amount  of  labour 
bestowed  and  the  aggregate  yield  per  man  engaged  in  mining 
operations. 

3.  To  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  developing  the  auriferous  and 
other  mineral  wealth  of  the  colony,  and  how  far  the  Gk>yernment  may 
practically  aid  the  miner  through  the  agency  of  scientific  instruction, 
m  economising  labour,  time,  and  money. 

4.  Whether  Government  assay  and  bullion  offices  in  Melbourne,  and 
especially  on  the  principal  gold-fields,  would  be  profitable  to  the  pro- 
ducing miner  ana  advantageous  to  the  public  generally. 

5.  The  necessity  for  establishing  a  Mining  Board  to  carry  out  thii 
important  inouiry,  the  said  Board' to  form  hereafter  a  separate  depart- 
ment in  the  Goyemment  of  the  colony ;  also  the  estaolishing  of  a 
Mining  and  Mechanical  School,  with  a  museum,  laboratory,  and  exhi- 
bition rooms  attached. 

That  from  the  eyidence  taken  before  your  Committee  it  appears  that 
it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  public  value  of  the  surveys  and 
investigations  forming  the  subject  of  this  inquiry ;  and  although  a  large 
outlay  of  money  will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  matter  properly, 
the  immense  benefits,  however,  which  would  be  conferred  thereby 
upon  the  whole  colony,  it  is  respectfully  submitted,  forms  an  ample 
justification  for  such  productive  expenditure. 

That  America,  which  has  credit  for  being  the  most  economical 
Government  in  the  civilised  world,  has  expended  very  large  sums  of 
money  in  making  topographical,  geological,  and  natural  history  surveys 
on  the  most  comprehensive  scale,  and  which  surveys  are  superior  to 
those  elaborated  by  any  Government  of  Europe,  and  results  of  great 
practical  value  have  in  all  places  followed  from  such  proceedings. 

That  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  this  new  country  (having  so  large  an  extent  of  unsold  land), 
these  surveys  and  investigations  should  be  proceeded  with  without 
delay. 

That  correct  data  may  thereby  be  ascertained,  indicating  the  source 
and  course  of  the  great  auriferous  deposits  of  the  count^,  and  the 
bearings  of  our  quartz  reefs ;  such  information,  if  obtainable,  will  be 
invaluable  to  the  practical  miner. 

That  these  surveys  would  furnish  materials  for  accurate  charts,  dis- 
tinguishing the  auriferous  from  the  arable  and  pasture  lands,  and  thus 
lay  the  bssis  of  future  legislation  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  colony,  snd  thereby  avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  suggested  in 
the  discusBion  relaiive  to  mining  upon  private  property,  and  preventing 
the  pale  of  aurifprous  land  by  mistake  m  future. 

That  the  geological  survey  will  supply  us  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  features  and  characteristics,  and  reveal  the  existence  and 
locality  of  the  vast  mineral  deposits  of  this  new  country ;  and  your 
Committee  regret  that  the  geological  ■nrreys  have  not  bee9  earned  ont 
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in  this  colony  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  value,  and  trust  that 
tibe  work  under  this  department  will  receire  a  sufficiently  liberal  sup- 
port, that  it  may  be  followed  up  with  vigour. 

That  a  mineralofpcal  survey  may,  in  gold-mining,  render  great  ser- 
vice, especially  in  the  deep  sinking,  aided  by  mechanical  borings ;  in 
cross  sections  the  "  leads '  or  **  gutters  '*  may,  by  such  agency,  he  dis- 
covered at  a  much  less  cost  of  labour,  time,  and  money,  than  tho 
present  tedious  methods  of  sinking,  by  which  so  much  labour  is  thrown 
awav. 

That  your  Committee  would  venture  respectfully  to  record  their 
opinion  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  foster  and  en- 
courage in  every  possible  way  a  thorough  reform  in  our  mining  system ; 
and  would  recommend,  that  in  order  that  this  country  should  progress 
in  the  same  ratio  as  her  material  w^ealth,  the  energy,  enterprise,  and 
intelligence  of  her  people  warrant,  wise  and  liberal  laws  founded  upon 
a  practical  knowledge  of  mining  and  miners  should  at  once  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  utmost  care  taken  in  the  selection  of  proper  men  to 
administer  them :  that  science,  with  its  grand  and  powerful  agencies, 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  gold-fields,  as  there  is  work  for 
the  geolo^st,  tne  mineralogist,  the  machinist,  the  mining  engineer  and 
metallurgist ;  and  that  these  levers  to  our  national  progress  may  be 
advantageously  employed  to  work  out  the  projected  scheme,  there 
should  be  some  central  supervising  power ;  and  your  Committee  recom- 
mend for  this  purpose  the  appointment  of  a  Mining  Board,  with  cor- 
responding brancnes  on  the  principal  gold-fields,  who  will,  from  time 
to  time,  send  out  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  necessary  practical 
scientific  attainments,  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
gold-fields,  to  examine  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  same,  the 
modes  of  mining,  the  number  of  miners  actually  engaged,  the  pro- 
ductive results,  me  relative  yield  of  gold  to  the  labour  oestowed,  the 
different  kinds  of  machinerjr  employed,  noting  the  efficiency  or  other- 
wise of  each  distinct  machine,  eituer  in  a  mechanical,  scientific,  or 
economical  aspect.  This,  combined  with  the  projected  surveys,  will  be 
productive  or  results  of  great  value  to  the  miner  and  the  public 
generally. 

That  your  Committee  are  convinced  that  very  much  of  the  mineral 
wealth  in  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  miner  is  now  thrown  away  or  over- 
looked through  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  miner.  It  has 
long  been  known  to  science  how  to  extract  gold  from  quartz  ;  but  it 
has  yet  to  be  discovered  how  to  apply  that  knowledge  sufficiently 
economically  to  make  quartz  mining  remunerative  to  small  companies 
to  any  great  extent ;  your  Committee  have  taken  some  evidence  on  this 
branch  of  mining,  but  consider  it  imsatisfactory.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  but  a  portion  only  of  the  gold  is  obtained  at  present  by 
the  miners,  in  most  instances  either  from  quartz  or  the  alluvial  soil,  as 
the  very  fine  gold  requires  a  far  more  delicate  manipulation  than  the 
mode  which  at  present  obtains.  Mechanical  and  chemical  agency  may 
remove  much  of  the  evil  complained  of.  The  ignorance  of  the  miner 
of  his  true  interests,  and  his  oDJection  to  a  more  generid  association  of 
labour,  and  the  fair  and  equitable  introduction  of  labour,  is  fast  dia- 
appearing,  and  a  new  era  dawning  upon  your  mining  community. 

That  your  Committee  are  fully  a\^  are  that  much  prejudice  prevails 
against  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  establishment  of  gold 
mining  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  difficulties  which  isolated 
mining  has  suggested,  but  this  prejudice  is  dying  out  in  the  same  ratio 
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as  ignorance  is  being  removed  and  better  regulations  introduced  ;  bat 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  individual  miner  has  hitherto  had  just 
grounds  to  be  jealous  of  any  infringement  upon  his  individual  rignts, 
and  this  is  likely  to  remain  until  a  more  comprehensive  and  suitable 
code  of  laws  are  framed  for  the  gold-fields. 

The  legitimate  and  timely  aid  of  capital  would  not  only  prevent  the 
ruin  of  thousands  of  industrious  miners,  but  would  frequently  secure 
an  independent  fortune  to  them  ;  but  as  the  law  now  stands  there  if 
neither  the  requisite  protection  to  the  individual  miner  or  the 
capitalist. 

The  Committee  included  m  this  document  some  ^'  pleasing'' 
anticipations  by  a  Mr  Brache,  founded  upon  '*  assumed  data  ;" 
but  wny  Mr  Brache's  pleasing  lucubrations  should  find  a  place 
in  the  report  in  preference  to  the  equally  pleasing  anticipa- 
tions upon  "  assumed  data"  expressed  long  previously  by  the 
notable  John  Calvert,  and  many  other  pleasing  predictors,  or 
that  the  former  are  in  any  way  more  probable  than  the  latter 
does  not  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  report.  The  reader  will 
now,  I  trust,  be  **  pleased"  to  have  the  passage  presented  to 
him : — 

Your  Committee  are  glad  to  find  that,  according  to  the  supplemen- 
tary evidence  of  Mr  Brache,  there  is  little  fear  of  our  gold-fields  beinff 
exhausted  for  many  centuries  to  come  ;  but  your  Committee  think  it 
hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  they  can  only  receive  Mr  Brache's 
statement  as  a  pleasing  probability,  inasmuch  as  his  deductions  are 
drawn,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  assumed  data.  Mr  Brache 
has,  however,  with  ability  and  considerable  industry,  investigated 
the  subject  extensively,  and  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions :  He  estimates  tiie  auriferous  lands  of  the  colony  to  be  20  000 
square  miles,  including  200  square  miles  of  quartz-reefs ;  that  there 
are  20,650  millions  of  tons  of  quartz,  which  would  take  100,000  miners 
300  years  to  work  up.  Estimating  its  value  as  low  as  1/.  per  ton,  it 
would  give  the  enormous  yield  of  62,000  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
allowing  10,000  companies  of  ten  men  each  to  quarry  and  crush  twenty- 
four  tons  per  day.  That  he  further  estimates  the  alluvial  lands  at 
20,444  millions  of  cubic  yards,  and  if  worked  up  by  100,000  miners,  at 
the  rate  of  90,000,000  of  cubic  yards  per  annum,  would  take  2,250 
years  as  the  time  required  for  exhausting  our  alluvial  gold-fields, 
giving  a  yield  of  24,000,000  sterling  per  annum  ;  that  is,  valuing  it  at 
68.  per  cubic  yard,  it  gives  the  total  of  6,133  millions  sterling  as  the 
value  of  our  auriferous  alluvial  deposits.  Adding  to  this  the  estimated 
value  of  the  quartz  at  20,650  millions  sterling  per  annum,  it  gives  the 
grand  total  ofthe  estimated  auriferous  wealth  of  the  colony  of  Victoria 
at  26,783  millions  sterling ! 

That  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  our  yield  may  be  increased  from 
12,000,000?.  to  even  double  that  sum  by  an  equal  or  far  less  amount  of 
labour,  and  the  united  evidence  taken  Before  your  Committee  shows  it 
can  be  done  by  more  systematically  working  our  gold-fields.  If  so,  it 
is  high  time  thiat  an  improved  system  should  be  put  into  operation,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  Government  is  needed  in  various  ways,  such  as 
the  appointment  of  thoroughly  qualified  mining  engineers  to  act  as 
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instmetora  and  guides  of  the  working  minen  ;  the  ralue  of  sach  prac- 
tical instruction  in  mining  engineering  cannot  be  OTcr-estimated. 

The  next  authority  quoted  by  the  Committee,  in  contrast  to 
the  above,  is  that  of  Professor  M'Coy,  a  scientific  disputant  of 
old  date  with  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  on  the  question  of  the  geo- 
logical date  of  the  coal  measures  in  Australia,  and  lately  acting 
as  scientific  referee  for  the  Government  in  Victoria.  His 
opinions  are  thus  stated  : — 

Your  Committee  deem  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  public 
museum  should  be  established  for  the  reoeption  and  exhibition  of 
mineral  specimens  which  may  be  collected  by  the  surveyors,  or  which 
may  be  presented  by  the  miners,  as,  without  such  a  museum,  having 
also  the  necessary  apparatus,  the  result  of  the  most  careful  field  survey 
alone  would  be  unsatisfactory.  Professor  M'Coy  speaks  strongly  on 
this  point.    The  learned  Promsor  says  : 

"  I  believe,  however,  from  my  experience,  that  whenever  a  govern* 
ment  employs  scientific  men  and  sends  them  into  the  field  to  observe* 
they  make  observations  and  send  them  in  considerable  apparent  detail* 
but  when  they  come  to  be  investigated  afterwards,  either  by  a  person 
of  superior  attainments,  or  even  by  the  same  person,  with  more  accurate 
resources,  in  the  closet,  it  will  be  found  that  the  field  determinations 
being  of  a  hurried  and  imperfect  kind,  are  very  oflen  erroneous.  Now, 
if  it  be  permitted  that  a  mineralogical  surve^^or  or  a  geological  surveyor 

goes  into  the  field  and  observes  some  particular  mmeral,  and  throws 
lie  specimen  away  upon  his  own  individual  authority  when  he  has 
looked  at  it,  it  will  be  found,  as  it  has  been  found  in  the  geological 
surveys  of  the  old  countries,  that  the  result  of  such  labours  is  a  large 
portion  of  the  national  money  thrown  away ;  that  you  can  never  trust 
unplicitly  to  results  so  obtained,  nor  can  the  word  of  the  most  scientific  * 
man  in  the  field  be  worth  much,  from  the  hurr^  and  imperfect  meana 
of  examination  used  there.    He  must  bring  his  specimens,  whatever 
those  specimens  may  be,  home  to  his  laboratory  or  museum,  and 
examine  them  where  ne  has  his  books  and  appliances  and  philosophical 
instruments  to  compare  and  test  them  accurately,  and  then  write  the 
determination  down.    For  this  reason  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  museum  established,  in  which  every  special  specimen 
might  be  deposited,  and  having  been  properly  tested,  be  accurately 
inserted  by  name  on  the  map,  and  there  it  shoiud  remain  for  reference 
whenever  any  question  in  regard  to  it  or  to  a  similar  material  should 
arise.     I'hat  I  look  upon  as  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  without  loaa 
of  time.     It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  relation  to  those  investiga- 
tions,  and  it  is  the  only  way,  in  my  mind,  by  which  you  can  give 
confidence  to  the  public  that  Uie  work  will  be  properly  done.     I  would 
also  add  to  my  description  of  this  museum  which  I  propose,  that  there 
should  be  in  connection  with   it  a  small  laboratory  wiUi  a  set  of 
chemicals,  analysing  or    testing    apparatus,   to    fumifh    elementary 
instructions  for  ordinary  miners,  to  enable  them  by  cheap  implements 
(such  as  a  simple  blow-pipe  as  big  as  a  tobacco  pipe,  and  eight  or  ten 
tests,  costing  as  many  shillings)  to  test  the  nature  of  all  ores  which 
might  occur  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  labours  on  the  gold- 
fields." 
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The  following  paragraph  appeared  the  most  equivocal 
passage  in  the  report,  for  whether  it  be  intended  as  a  reproach 
to  the  Government  for  the  past,  or  merely  as  wholesome 
advice  for  the  future,  can  only  be  surmised : — 

That  yoar  Committee,  being  impressed  with  tbe  importance  of  the 
investigations  to  be  earned  out  under  a  mining  board,  would  venture  to 
urge  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  securing  the  services  gf 
the  risht  man,  as  a  mere  theoretical  or  fashionable  inquiry  would  be 
worthlesB  for  all  practical  purposes.  There  must  be  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  gold-fields  by  gentlemen  possessing  the  required  scientific 
attainments  and  experience,  whose  report  will  have  the  stamp  of 
seouracy,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  consulted  as  an  authority  and 
guide  upon  the  subjects  mvestigated,  forming  a  history  of  our  material 
resources,  physical  condition,  and  social  progress. 

There  may,  however,  be  gathered  from  the  above  recom- 
mendation, tne  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  none  but  "  the 
right  man"  to  be  sent  at  the  public  expense  to  gold-fields 
already  opened,  ought  in  future  to  be  allowed  "  to  theorize/* 
—  that  Professor  M*Coy  and  men  of  science,  or  at  least 
•*  gentlemen  of  the  required  scientific  attainments,"  with  the 
aids  of  personal  inspections  of  the  gold-fields,  a  museum,  and 
a  laboratory,  are  hereafter  to  be  licensed  to  frame  •*  theories/' 
— to  explain  in  what  part  of  the  earth  the  gold  required  to  be 
developed  yet  remains  deposited^ — for  this  is  the  chief  object 
and  argument  of  the  report,  and  this  is,  in  fact,  theort* 
Professor  M^Coy  has,  I  have  been  privately  informed,  lately 
advanced  a  new  hypothesis,  or  rather  newly  applied  an  old 
one,  to  account  in  part  for  the  apparent  great  destruction  of 
gold-bearing  quartz  veins  on  the  Victorian  gold-fields.  He 
would  refer  their  destruction  to  ice.  Now,  many  of  the 
phenomena  in  Victoria  would  probably  be  better  explained  by 
the  assumption  of  ice  as  a  perishable  agent  of  destruction  of 
perfectly  solidified  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  than  either  water 
or  slow  decay.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  recent  geological 
date  assigned  by  Murchison  to  the  deposit  of  the  auriferous 
drifts  corresponos  with  the  recent  date  which  is  assigned  to  the 
glacial  epoch  by  those  geologists  who  have  faith  in  the  theory 
of  a  glacial  penod  having  once  existed  on  the  earth, — that  is, 
at  the  perioa  when  other  geological  phenomena  are  apparent 
which  the  glacial  theory  seeks  to  explain.  At  the  gold-fields 
in  Victoria  the  perfect  rounding  of  the  quartz  pebbles  so  near 
to  the  gold-beanng  veinstones  may  be  better  explained  by  an 
agent  of  so  powerful  a  grinding  power  as  ice  than  by  water  ; 
the  deposit  of  gold  in  *Heads"  has  also  some  resemblance  to 
the  ''  moraines    of  the  glacial  theory,  and  even  some  slight 
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adaptation  of  the  metal  to  the  floor  might  possibly  have  been 
effected  by  an  agent  of  such  tremendous  pressure  and  grinding 
power  as  would  be  produced  by  enormous  masses  of  ice.  A 
moraine  or  slowly  moving  flood  of  ice  would  be  at  once  a 
powerful  abrading  agent,  a  limited  transporting  power,  and  a 
perishable  substance.  Still  in  its  best  aspect  this  conjecture  is 
only  one  of  many  destructive  agents^  and  does  not  embrace  the 
question  of  formation  which  is  essential  to  a  theory ;  and  there 
IS  not,  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  Australia  any  collateral  evidence 
in  favour  of  a  glacial  epoch  ever  having  appeared. 

Since  the  legal  right  had  been  conceded  to  the  gold-diffgers 
to  jGrame  their  own  local  mining  regulations  a  number  ot  new 
offices  had  been  created  for  the  gold-fields,  under  the  name  of 
"  wardens ;"  these  may  be  described  as  local  trustees  for  the 
Crown  of  the  gold-deposits ;  the  new  appointments  were  chiefly 
bestowed  on  the  late  Gold  Commissioners,  whose  number  had 
lately  been  reduced.  The  next  special  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  gold-fields  in  1857  consisted  of  Professor 
M*Coy  the  scientific  referee,  Mr  Selwyn  the  Government 
geologist,  and  Mr  Gold-Commissioner  Panton,  now  one  of  her 
Majesty's  wardens.  Seven  years  had  by  this  time  elapsed  since 
my  individual  examinations  were  made  in  California,  of  the 
questions  treated  of  in  the  following  Report,  and  now,  at 
length,  afler  scientific  and  circumstantial  examinations,  the 
Mining  Commission  have  recorded  just  about  the  same  empi- 
rical conclusions,  the  first  being  that  the  horizontal  extension 
of  the  gold  beds  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  and  the 
second,  that  the  gold-bearing  quartz- veins  are  of  more  doubtful 
value  as  the  depth  increases.  The  Commission  thus  reported 
on  the  Extent  and  Permanence  of  Gold-Fields  : 

The  cinestion  of  the  extent  and  durability  of  the  gold  mines  of  the 
colony  18  one  of  such  interest,  that  the  Commissioners  feel  bound  to 
offer  Bome  remarks  upon  it,  more  particularly  as  the  Grovemment  and 
the  public  have  received  the  most  opposite  opinions  on  the  subject^ 
some  authorities  stating  that  they  woula  be  matters  of  history  in  a  few 
years,  and  others  that  it  only  needed  more  machinery,  "  and  to  go  deep 
enough,*'  to  develope  tmlimited  quantities  of  gold  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  evidence  of  Professor  M'Coy  before  the  select  committee 
of  the  House  on  gold,  to  the  effect  that  auriferous  drifts  must  obviously 
from  their  nature  be  quickly  worked  out  in  any  one  spot,  and  that  ex- 
perience in  every  country  proved  that  the  yield  of  gold  decreased  with 
the  depth  after  a  certain  small  limit,  when  mining  in  the  solid  matrix 
was  attempted,  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  Australia  was  so 
anoinalous  that  geological  induction  probably  did  not  apply.  The  Com- 
missioners have  taken  sreat  pains  to  investigate  these  points  on  the 
gold-fields,  and  the  result  has  oeen  the  most  complete  confirmation  of 
tie  evidence  alluded  to.    Many  of  the  old  alluviiu  gold-fields,  in  fnll 
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prosperity  when  that  eyidence  was  given,  are  now  comparatively  de- 
serted, and  there  can  be  no  longer  any  difference  of  opinion  relative  to 
that  class  of  gold  deposits.  TVith  regard  to  the  evidence  touching  the 
yield  of  gold  from  deep  mining  into  the  quartz  reefs,  concerning  which 
there  was  the  greatest  scepticism,  the  same  result  has  followed  the 
local  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners ;  and  out  of  a  large  body  of  evi* 
denoe  most  oompletelv  proving  the  accuracy  of  the  views  expressed  to 
the  committee,  the  following  few  facts  are  selected  as  being  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  two  of  her  Majesty's  wardens,  Messrs  Panton 
and  Dowling,  viz. : — Maiden  Ghillv  Keef  had  the  gold  on  the  surface 
and  in  large  quantities  at  first  sinking,  but  entirely  failed*  on  reaching 
a  depth  or  thirty-five  (36)  feet.  Job's  GuUy  Reef  also  had  gold  on  the 
surface,  and  it  increased  to  a  depth  of  about  thirty  (30)  feet,  beyond 
which  it  gradually  decreased,  and  entirely  ran  out  at  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  (110)  feet.  Pleasant  Creek  Reef,  very  rich  in  ^old 
near  the  surface,  forty-five  (45)  ounces  of  gold  having  oeen  obtained 
from  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  of  quartz  at  a  depth  of  ten  (10)  feet; 
but  as  the  sinking  increased  the  gold  decreasea.  "  Jones's  Creek 
Reef,'*  rich  on  surmce  and  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  (26)  feet,  after 
which  it  gradually  became  poor.  "  Peep  of  Day  Reef,'*  in  Robinson 
Crusoe's  Gully,  was  very  rich  from  surface  to  fifty  (50)  feet,  after  which 
the  yield  was  so  small  that  it  was  abandoned  at  about  seventy  feet. 
"  Specimen  Hill  Reef,"  at  the  head  of  Long  Gully,  paid  from  twenty 
to  thirty  (20  to  30)  ounces  to  the  ton  near  surface,  but  little  is  found 
at  a  depth  of  seventy  (70)  feet.  "  Butcher's  Gully  Reef,"  richest  from 
surface  to  twenty  to  thirty  (20  to  30)  feet,  but  the  gold  entirely  ran 
out  at  seventy  or  eighty  (70  or  80)  feet.  "  Hustler's  Reef,"  in  Iron 
Bark  Gully,  exceedingly  rich  at  surface,  lessened  at  greater  depth,  and 
beyond  sixty  (60)  feet  the  yield  of  gold  was  small.  **  Ballustead  Reef/' 
very  rich  for  about  sixty  (60)  feet,  after  which  the  yield  gradually  de- 
creased, and  although  followed  for  upwards  of  two  hundr^  (200)  feet, 
little  or  no  gold  has  been  found  at  tluit  depth.  "  Crawford*s  claim,**  at 
the  head  of  Peg  Leg  Gully,  exceedingly  nch  on  the  surface,  and  for  a 
depth  of  about  ten  (10)  feet,  bejrond  which  no  gold  was  found.  These 
examples  might  be  ^atly  multiplied,  but  enough  have  probably  been 
given  to  vindicate  scientinc  inductions ;  and  while  the  Commissioners 
would  caution  capitalists  against  the  erection  of  such  great  permanent 
mining  buildings  on  a  gold-quartz  reef,  as  would  be  judicious  on  a 
copper  lode  for  instance,  they  would  yet  congratulate  tne  country  on 
the  fact  that  although  in  any  one  spot  the  gold  deposits  will  soon  be 
worked  out  in  a  vertical  direction,  the  horizontal  extension  of  these 
beds  and  veins  are  immensely  greater  than  people  are  yet  aware  of. 

It  is  but  fair  to  present  here  the  following  statements  and 
opinions  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  as  pubHshed  in  the 
colony  immediately  after  the  public  appearance  of  the  foregoing 
Report: 

From  the  Weekly  Circular  of  Mr  Thoujls  Cakpentbb,  Bullion  Broker, 
dated  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Bendigo,  12  Dec,  1857. 

Quartz  mining  is  no  longer  an  uncertainty,  t-e.,  provided  that  it  is 
carried  out  and  worked  on  well-known  practical  principles.  Many  of  our 
quartz  reefs  have  been  worked  to  various  depths,  and  the  richest  claims 
are  found  at  thegreatest  depths  ;  more  particularly  those  on  the  Yiotoria 
and  Johnson's  Beefs,  the  former  200  to  240  feet,  the  latter  180  to  200 
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feet,  at  once  showing  that  the  richest  deposits  lay  deep.  Our  qnirts 
miners  have  solved  a  great  problem,  and  have  done  much  to  establish 
the  aunferous  wealth  of  Victoria.  They  have  been  the  pioneers  of 
those  resources  wliich  ere  long  will  be  the  great  mainstay  of  the 
eountry.  They  have  laboured  under  and  have  had  to  contend  with 
difficuUies  of  the  most  trying  nature,  and  have  had  every  obstacle 
thrown  in  their  way  by  a  Government  and  Legislature  totally  ignorant 
of  their  requirements.  The  Government  appomted  the  great  Professor 
M'Coy.  whose  advice,  if  heeded  by  the  miners,  would  have  caused  them 
to  throw  down  their  tools  in  despair,  and  have  forfeited  capital  and 
hours  of  antlous  toil,  beside  damning  the  development  of  the  greatest 
source  of  wealth  in  the  district. 

Leader  in  the  '  Bbndioo  Advbbti8bb  *  of  the  14th  Deoember. 

The  two  instances  Mr  Carpenter  gives  dispose  of  the  theory  ad- 
Tanced  in  the  reports  of  the  Mining  Commission,  and  a  doaen  other 
instances  may  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect.  We  trust,  therefore,  now 
once  for  all,  that  the  public  will  regard  that  theory  as  disposed  of — as  a 
piece  of  scientific  bunkum  which  has  been  thoroughly  exploded,  and 
that  no  one  will  in  future  show  his  ignorance  by  conjunng  up  the 
spectre  to  frighten  enterprising  men  from  following  their  pursuits  in 
quartz  mining. 

The  professor  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  flippant  self-opinionated 
man,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  a  person  the  cause  of  science  must 
suffer  immense  injury.  What  can  be  more  ignominious  to  science  and 
to  its  professors  tnan  this  fact,  that  the  miners  in  the  colony,  so  far 
from  having  been  assisted  by  either,  have  prosecuted  their  labours  in 
spite  of  them  P 

From  the  Speech  of  Dr  Owbk,  a  Gold-diggers'  Kepresentatiye  in  the 
Victorian  Legislative  Assembly,  8th  January,  1858,  "  On  the 
Supply  of  Water  for  the  Gold-fields." 

They  had  had  a  scientific  Mining  Commission  exploring  the  country 
for  gold  and  coal,  and  he  very  much  regretted  that  the  Government 
had  not  directed  the  attention  of  that  Commission  to  this  most  usefrd 
and  practical  inquiry.  That  Commission  should  have  been  sent  to  the 
gold-fields  to  mfluke  researches  for  water.  Had  they  done  this  it  would 
not  have  been  so  much  in  disfavour  as  it  now  was.  If  that  Commis- 
sion had  done  this  it  would  have  escaped  the  ridicule  of  having  an- 
nounced as  a  frmdamental  principle  that  the  deeper  the  quarts  reef  was 
penetrated  the  less  valuable  it  oecame.  An  announcement  like  this 
coming  from  a  scientific  body  paralysed  the  operations  of  a  very  indus- 
trious class ;  but  at  length  it  was  discovered  that  in  California  the 
deeper  they  Went  the  richer  the  reef. 

Dr  Owen  here  alluded  to  some  late  accounts  from  the  Mount 
Hope  Quartz  Mining  Company  on  Massachusset  Hill,  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  yield  of  vein  had  increased  from  thirty  dol- 
lars per  ton  at  a  depth  of  100  feet,  to  200  dollars  per  ton  at 
the  depth  of  295  feet.  The  next  account,  however,  brought 
the  saa  intelligence  that  the  manager,  Mr  Brannan,  had  de- 
stroyed himself  in  consequence  of  the  unprofitableness  of  the 
undertaking. 
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A  summary  and  the  result  of  these  Commissions  and  Legis- 
lative inquines  was  published  in  the  Melbourne  *  Argus '  in 
the  following  terms : 

A  considerable  amount  of  wonder  might  be  felt  at  the  fact  of  the 
bosinesB  of  mining  in  this  colony  having  been  conducted  up  to  the 
present  time  in  the  unenlightened  manner  it  has  been,  were  it  not  that 
such  is  the  ordinary  and  usual  mode  of  proceeding  in  all  important 
pursuits,  no  matter  how  great  or  widely  spread  be  the  effect,  either  for 
0ood  or  evil,  of  the  success  or  failure  of  each.  We  have  resorted  to  one 
ul-judged  and  exploded  sjstem  or  contriyance  after  another,  trying 
over  again,  at  a  great  loss  of  time  and  money,  experiments  which  have 
been  made  before,  and  the  results  of  which  we  might  have  learned 
much  more  cheaply  than  by  experimenting  for  ourselyes.  Had  any- 
thing noyel  been  devised  or  aimed  at,  the  expenditure  might  not  have 
been  altogether  in  vain,  but  originality  there  was  none.  A  history  of 
our  seven  years*  apprenticeship  to  gold-mining  would  show  nothing  but 
a  succession  of  blunders  in  the  dark,  over  ground  long  since  trodden 
by  others,  and  over  very  much  of  which  it  was  quite  needless  for  us 
to  go. 

For  the  first  year  or  two,  when  gold  was  found  near  the  surface,  and 
the  number  of  persons  in  search  of  it  was  comparatively  small,  the 
allotting  of  very  limited  portions  of  ground  to  each  small  party  was  the 
only  mode  of  preventing  an  actual  scramble  for  every  nugget ;  but  no 
sooner  did  it  become  necessary  to  prosecute  the  search  to  a  depth  of 
one,  two,  or  three  hundred  feet,  than  something  like  systematic  mining 
should  have  been  prorided  for.  We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  why  this 
was  not  done :  it  is  enough  to  know  that  no  such  provisions  were  made. 
With  respect  to  alluvial  workings,  there  was  some  excuse  for  not  in> 
troducing  any  clearly  defined  and  generally  applicable  system,  as  these 
varied  so  much  in  themselves,  ana  were  all  so  different  from  the  kinds 
of  mining  with  which  our  countrymen  are  acquainted ;  but  with  so 
many  miners  in  the  country  who  had  previous  experience  in  the  raising 
of  all  other  ores  and  minerals,  there  was  no  other  reason  for  not  doing 
so  with  regard  to  auriferous  quartz.  The  veins  or  reefs  of  this  require 
to  be  opened  up  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  seams  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  ore ;  then  why  not  have  applied  to  them  the  ordinary  principles 
of  mining  by  adopting  a  distinct  and  generally  suitable  system  P  In- 
stead of  following  this  most  plain  and  obvious  course,  it  was  attempted 
to  extend  to  the  extraction  of  quartz  the  confined  and,  because  con- 
fined, in  this  case  the  very  absuni  mode  of  working  alluvial  soil.  Self- 
interest  should  before  now  have  led  to  the  substitution  of  a  better  and 
more  enlightened  system  ;  but  this  usually  all-sufficient  instinct  appears 
to  have  been  quite  imable  to  cope  with  the  widely  prevaihng  ignorance 
which,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  the  business  of  no  one  in  particular 
to  dispel. 

Then  in  the  use  of  machinery  the  same  want  of  knowledge  was 
manifest.  A  common  hammer  was  our  first  successful  quartz- crusher. 
Not  the  first,  but  the  first  that  succeeded  ;  for  a  ridiculouHly  insufficient 
grinding  apparatus  was  tried,  and  fiung  aside  as  useless,  long  before  a 
Eying  was  made  by  pounding  quartz  with  a  hammer.  The  latest  attain- 
ments by  the  managers  of  our  most  skilfully  conducted  establishments 
have  only  brought  us  to  the  same  stage  at  which  the  Califomians  had 
arrived  before  we  thought  of  going  largely  into  quartz-mining  at  all, 
or,  indeed,  to  the  still  older  Cornish  system  of  mining  and  crushing 
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ores,  with  but  little  alteration.    How  trifling  a  modicum  of  wisdom  in 
the  right  place  would  hare  enabled  us  to  avoid  these  mistakes  and 
years  of  disappointment !    All  these  things  were  known  to  some,  if  not 
to  many  persons  here,  but  these  persons  either  received  no  attention, 
or  else  were  sneered  at  for  their  presumption  in  offering  advice.     Had 
men  of  practical  experience  and  real  knowledge  been  listened  to,  the 
mining  interest  would  now  be  in  a  very  different  condition  to  what  it  is. 
We  have  taken  this  brief  glance  at  the  past  history  of  mining,  in 
order  to  show  the  folly  of  not  making  use  of  the  information  within 
reach.     This  has  been  frequently  offered,  but  unsupported  by  any  re- 
cognised authority.  Individuals,  no  matter  how  well  informed  or  capable 
of  setting  things  right,  are  powerless,  unless  by  accident  or  a  long 
course  of  perseverance,  coupled  with  a  display  of  ability,  they  have 
attained  to  an  acknowledged  position  ;  but  m  the  ag^pregate  they  form 
a  body  strong  and  influential.     The  experience  in  their  own  case  of  the 
first  part  of  this  truth,  led  the  mining  engineers  and  surveyors  here  to 
form  themselves  into  a  society  in  September  last,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and,  by  combined  action,  to  obtain  a  tiaiut 
in  the  community.    Little  has  been  heard  since  then  of  this  movement, 
but  it  appears  they  have  not  been  idle,  for  a  very  full  and  complete 
series  of  rules  and  oye-laws  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press.     The 
association  is  to  be  entitled  the  Mining  Institute  of  Victoria ;  soon,  it 
is  hoped,  to  assume  the  prefix  of  Kojsu,  when  invested  by  the  Legis- 
lature with  certain  privileges  about  to  be  applied  for.    Its  objects  will 
be  the  collection  oi  information  from  all  quarters  for  the  use  of  its 
members  and  the  public  generally  ;  the  recognition  and  establishment 
of  the  profession  of  scientific  and  practical  mining  engineers  and  sor- 
Teyors ;  the  organisation  of  an  efficient  mining  department  as  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  the  Civil  Service,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  responsible 
minister  of  the  Crown,  with  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  ;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  model  mine,  and  also  of  a  mining  school ;  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings,  with  lecture  rooms,  workshops,  museum,  library, 
&o. ;  the  introduction  of  a  better  system  in  the  survey  of  mineral  and 
auriferous  lands ;  and  the  appointment  of  a  special  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  most  pressing  wants  of  our  mining  community,  with  a 
view  of  having  them  supplied  and  relieved  ;  and  then  to  proceed  on  a 
visit  to  the  principal  mining  countries  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  policy  of  foreign  governments  in  promoting  the  mining 
interests  under  each,  and  of  opening  a  correspondence  witli  the  best 
informed  mining  authorities.    It  wul  also  be  part  of  Uie  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  inform  capitalists  and  professional  men  of  the  vast  field 
this  colony  affords  for  the  investment  of  either  capital  or  skill  under 
better  regulations  than  now  prevail. 


IPart  tiatm^. 
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WELLINGTON. 

One  of  the  principal  questions  considered  in  California, 
when  the  discovery  of  placer-deposit  gold  in  Australia  had  been 
in  contemplation^  related  to  the  course  which  the  local  and 
Imperial  Governments  mi^ht  pursue  with  respect  to  granting 
freehold  and  leasehold  titles  to  auriferous  lands  in  the  colonVy 
when  their  wide-spread  auriferous  character  should  be  maae 
known.     The  Caliiornian  system  of  occupying  small  claims  for 

gold-mining  in  alluvia,  without  any  express  permission  from 
leir  own  Executive  or  Legislative  autnorities,  resulted  front 
the  republican  habits  of  the  people  quite  as  much  as  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  sold-washings  there  having  been  com- 
menced by  a  multitude  of  persons  before  the  requisite  local 
functionanes  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  had  been 
established.  But  the  Australian  colonies  were  differently 
situated.  Their  established  institutions  were  essentially  less 
republican.  Local  authorities  were  already  in  office.  Th^ 
residents  generally  had  much  less  impatience  of  magisterial 
control  than  the  Anglo-Americans;  and  it  then  seemed 
to  us  a  doubtful  question  whether  either  the  Colonial  or 
Imperial  Government  would  readily  sanction  in  Australia  the 
same  system  of  small  occupation  of  gold-mining  claims  aa 
prevailed  in  California.  The  squatters  in  New  South  Wales 
were  already  the  exclusive  proprietors   of  valuable  grazing 
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privilegefl,  such  as  did  not  exist  in  America,  and  hence  might 
not  also  the  gold-mines,  if  discovered,  be  similarly  granted  in 
large  portions  ?  The  placer-deposits  of  gold  would  certainly 
be  better  worked  in  small  claims  by  independent  labourers,  but 
then  the  auriferous  quartz- veins,  requiring  expensive  machinery 
and  the  systematic  application  of  industry,  could,  as  was 
thought,  be  more  advantageously  worked  by  their  allotment 
in  larger  grants,  with  the  security  of  leases  or  freehold  titles 
for  them.  The  gold-mining  regulations  at  first  adopted  by 
the  local  Government  of  New  South  Wales  were,  therefore, 
framed  upon  these  considerations,  and  they  provided  small 
occupation  claims  for  the  one  kind,  and  upon  certain  condi- 
tions ofiered  large  leasehold  grants  for  the  other. 

Many  of  the  present  freehold  titles  to  large  tracts  of  land  in 
the  Australian  colonies  originated  in  promises  of  grant  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  settlement  solely  upon  conditions  of  improve- 
ment—conditions which  were,  nevertheless,  firequently  evaded 
without  forfeiture  of  tenure.  To  many  of  the  large  freeholds 
in  that  part  of  the  Mexican  territory  which  became  ceded  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  and  since  become  so  well  known  as  Alta-Califomia 
— titles  under  similar  conditions  of  improvement  had  been 
originally  obtained  when  under  Mexican  control.  In  EUspano- 
America  generally  the  conditions  upon  which  titles  to  land  had 
been  promised  had  resulted  in  their  acquisition  without  these 
conditions  being  literally  complied  with.  The  first  amended 
regulations  for  leasing  auriferous  lands  for  quartz-mining  in 
New  South  Wales  provided  for  their  grant  upon  certain  condi- 
tions of  occupation  and  improvement  which  were  so  contrived 
thati  upon  the  payment  of  fifty  pounds,  one  person  could  hold 
•a  quartz-mine  for  no  longer  term  than  one  year,  except  by 
erecting  upon  the  conditionally-promised  land  a  given  amoimt 
of  machinery,  afler  which  the  Government  undertook  to  issue 
k  lease  for  twenty-one  years.  The  Executive  Government, 
however,  reserved  to  itself  in  making  the  first  promise  of  lease 
very  full  powers,  and  by  renewal  of  application  in  diflFerent 
names  an  association  having  the  good-will  of  the  Administra- 
tion might  renew  the  claim  to  an  almost  unlimited  period 
of  time. 

The  sale  of  auriferous  lands  had  at  first  been  most  properly 
disallowed  altogether,  but  when  the  great  extent  of  them 
became  apparent,  it  was  found  impossible  in  every  instance  to  ex- 
elude  agncultural  land  from  sale  and  occupation,  because  some 
small  quantity  of  gold  had  been  found  upon  it.  However  the 
(ndes  of  land  known  to  be  highly  auriferous,  in  short  the  sale 
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of  the  placer'deposits  themselves,  at  length  began  to  assiune 
an  alarming  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  gold-diggers,  and  in 
Victoria  especially,  numerous  petitions  and  protests  proceeded 
from  them  relating  to  this  grievance. 

In  the  introductory  narrative  I  have  mentioned  my  applica- 
tion to  the  Government  for  the  auriferous  veinstone  near 
Wellington.  The  annexed  two  official  letters  informed  me  of 
the  Govemor-GreneraPs  approval  of  the  grant  to  me  of  a  lease 
for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years  of  the  two  half-mile  sections 
which  I  had,  upon  my  own  judgment,  selected  from  the  entire 
vein  as  being  the  most  valuable  part  of  it  : 

Gt>ld  Commissioner's  OfBoe,  Bathnrst,  Augost  11, 1864. 
Sib, — Beferring  to  your  application  of  March  13th  for  two  portions 
of  the  Macgregor  quartz-vein,  I  now  do  .myself  the  honour  to  inform 
you  that  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  has  been  pleased  to 
approve  of  these  two  claims  being  granted  to  you. 

I  heg  to  remind  you  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  in  the  names  of 
your  sureties,  for  the  due  working  under  the  regulations  of  these 
claims,  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  acceptance. — I  have,  &o., 
Ghas.  H.  Gbbbk,  Gk>ld  Commissioner,  Western  District. 
S.  Davison,  Esq.,  Sydney. 

[Date  of  acceptance  of  application,  25th  July,  1864.] 


Gold  Commissioner's  Office,  Bathurst,  October  27, 1864. 
Sib, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  23rd  ultimo,  transmitting,  for 
the  approval  of  his  Excellency  the  Gt>vemor-G^neral,  the  names  of  the 
persons  entered  in  the  margin  as  bondsmen  for  the  due  payment  of  the 
Eoyalty  on  any  gold  extracted  from  the  quartz  claims  granted  to  you 
at  Mitchell's  Creek,  I  now  do  myself  the  honour  to  inform  you  that 
bis  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  approve  of  the  parties  named  being 
accepted  as  your  securities. 

I  have,  therefore,  requested  the  Civil  Crown  Solicitor  to  prepare  the 
necessary  bond.  I  have,  &c., 

Chjls.  H.  Gbeen,  Gold  Commissioner,  Western  District. 
S.  Davison,  Esq.,  Sydney. 
[Names  in  margin,  Messrs  John  Keele  and  Thomas  fieames.] 

Before  any  operations,  however,  had  commenced  upon  the 
leasehold  mining  land  to  which  the  preceding  communications 
relate,  the  following  paraffraoh  in  the  public  prints  accidentallj 
caught  my  attention  in  Sydney,  upon  the  very  day  when  the 
sale  which  it  advertises  took  place  in  the  district  where  it  is 
situate,  the  remarks  of  the  wnter  being  thus  included  under 
the  item  of  *  News  from  Wellington  :* 

z  2 
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Although  the  existence  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  was  known  for 
many  years  past  to  a  few  scientific  men,  yet  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  Macgregor  was  tlie  first  person  who  found  it  in  remuneratiTe  quan« 
tities.     In  the  scramble  for  notoriety  which  occurred   several   years 
subsequent  to  Macgregor's  success,  his  claims  were  orerlooked  or  set 
aside  by  those  who  lalM>ured  through  the  press  and  elsewhere  to  enforce 
their  oi«  n  demands  ;  and  he,  being  a  man  of  humble  position  and  of 
unobtrusive  habits,  made  no  endeavour  at  the  time  to  establish  a  pri- 
ority so  justly  his  due.     Macgregor,  now  a  wealthy  man,  waa  formerly 
a  shepherd  in  Mr  Montefiore's  establishment  at  Wellington.    B  is  flock 
fed  over  lands  situated  on  Mitchell's  Creek,  and  possessing  a  geological 
turn  of  mind,  and,  from  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  abundant  leisure 
to  prosecute  research,  he  was  led  to  break  up  and  examine  portions  of 
a  quartz-ridge  which  traversed  his  sheep-run.     During  this  investiga- 
tion he  met  with  a  metal  (amongst  several  others)  which  he  supposed 
to  be  gold,  and  forwarded  a  sample  of  it  to  Sydney.    The  result  proved 
the  correctness  of  his  opinion,  and  thenceforth  he  devoted  the  whole  of 
his  available  time  to  the  accumulation  of  the  precious  metal.     The 
shepherd  was  ordinarily  a  prudent  man.  but  becoming  enamoured  of  a 
young  woman,  he  revealed  to  her  the  secret  of  his  wealth,  and  produced 
ample  proofs  of  its  reality.    From  this  moment  ceased  the  monopoly 
which  lie  had  enjoyed  undisturbed  for  some  years ;  the  circumstances 
connected  with  his  discovery  gradually  became  known  to  the  public, 
and  the  local  excitement  was  intense.    The  quartz-ridge  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood were  visited  by  hundreds  eager  in  the  pursuit,  all  of  whom 
were  enabled  to  bear  away  an  auriferous  fragment.     Dr  Curtis  commu- 
nicated the  facts  to  Sir  George  Gipps,  but  failed  to  direct  official  notice 
to  the  locality,  and  ultimately  Macgregor  left  the  district  (to  which  he 
ia  yet  an  occasional  visitor)  in  searcii  of  other  gold-fields.    The  excite- 
ment of  the  good  people  of  Wellington  is  at  present  little  less  than  it 
was  in  Macgregor^s  time,  from  the  fact  of  these  identical  lands  being 
now  in  the  market.     They  consider,   and   with  probability,  that  an 
opportunity  will  now  be  afforded  for  testing  the  auriferous  capabilities 
01  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  township.    Three  sections  of  640  acres 
each  are  to  be  submitted  for  sale  on  the  29th  of  April  instant,  at  Wel- 
lington, and  the  result  is  looked  forward  to  with  impatience.     Copper 
and  other  ores  have  been  also  found  here,  in  addition  to  which  the 
lands  are  of  the  highest  character,  probably  the  best  in  the  county  for 
agricultural  purposes,  being  watered  by  Mitchell's  Creek. 

This  announcement  surprised  me,  for  it  had  been  generally 
understood  that  these  auriferous  Crown  lands  were  not  to  be 
sold  by  the  Government  at  any  price  ;  and  the  lands  now 
advertised  for  sale  were  not  only  upon  a  proclaimed  gold-field, 
but  they  included  the  water  privilege,  the  approaches,  and  the 
building  site  which  I  had  applied  for  as  requisite  for  the 
working  of  the  gold  veinstone  granted  to  me.  I  wrote  at  once 
for  information  of  the  result  to  a  friend  in  Wellington  (Mr 
Lambert),  and  learnt  from  him  of  it«  sale  to  a  Mr  Matthews. 
In  reply  to  other  inquiry,  my  friend  sent  me  the  subjoined 
letter  with  enclosure ;  previously  I  had  referred  to  the  Govern- 
ment *  Ghizette  *  to  fina  a  description  of  the  land  ofifered  for 
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flale,  which  appeared  as  follows  in  the  Government  *  Grazette^* 
26th  March,  1856,  amongst  the  public  land  sales : 

1.  GouDtj  of  Lincoln,  640a.  (Six  hundred  and  forhr  acres),  pariBk 
unnamed,  on  Mitcheirs  Creek  ;  commencing  on  MitcneU's  Greek  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  a  measured  portion  of  640  acres,  and  bounded 
on  the  west  by  a  line  bearing  south  96  chains  67  links,  diriding  it  in 
part  from  that  measured  portion ;  on  the  south  by  a  line  bearing  east 
80  chains ;  on  the  east  by  a  line  bearing  north  72  chains  to  Mitchell's 
Creek,  dividing  it  in  part  from  part  of  B*.  and  S.  Pavison^s  quarts 
claim ;  and  on  the  north  by  that  creek  downwards  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  measured  portion  of  640  acres  aforesaid.  Upset  price 
11.  per  acre. 

2.  Lincoln,  640a.  (Six  hundred  and  forty  acres),  parish  unnamed, 
Mitchell's  Creek ;  commencing  on  Mitchell's  Creek,  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  a  measured  portion  of  640  acres,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
a  line  bearing  south  73  chains  50  links,  dividing  it  from  part  of  that 
measured  portion ;  on  the  south  by  a  line  bearing  west  80  chains ;  on 
the  west  by  a  line  bearing  north  III  chains  to  Mitchell's  Creek ;  and 
on  the  north  by  that  creek  upwards  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
measured  portion  of  640  acres  aforesaid.    Upset  price  \L  per  &ote^ 

Mr  Lambert's  reply  to  my  inquiry  was  as  follows: 

Wellington,  May  13th,  1856. 

Sir, — I  have  enclosed  the  information  applied  for  through  yours  of 
the  3rd  inst.  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr  Matthews  purchas^  with  any 
idea  of  working  the  quartz,  but  think  it  very  likely  ;  he  has  been  veiy 
close  about  it,  and  I  understand  he  is  getting  a  steam-engine  up,  osten* 
sibly  for  a  saw  mill.  I  believe  he  is  now  in  Sydney ;  you  ean  hear  of 
him  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  Pitt  street. 

Mr  S.  Davison.  I  remain,  &c.,  H.  Laubbst. 

Extract  of  Description  from  the  Tracing : 
"  Gold  has  been  found  here,  both  in  the  bed  of  the  Creek  and  in  the 
ridges ;  there  are  also  indications  of  the  presence  of  copper  ore." 

(Signed)  W.  B.  Davidson,  Surreyor. 

Of  the  three  sections  of  640  acres  each,  submitted  for  sale  on  the 
29th  of  April,  Mr  J.  Matthews  purchased  two,  viz.,  Lots  1  and  2. 
Through  these  two  sections  the  quartz-vein  runs  through  their  whole 
extent.    Lot  3  (whidi  the  quartz-ridge  does  not  touch)  was  unsold. 

The  extract  from  the  tracing  exhibited  officially  at  the 
Government  land  sale  in  Wellington,  with  the  note  be- 
neath, stating  that  the  quartz-vein  ran  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  two  sections,  was  conveyed  to  me  as  above 
in  the  same  writing,  which  I  believed  to  be  that  of  the 
Government  local  agent.  On  receiving  this  information  I 
forwarded  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  a  strong  protest  against 
the  proceeding  as  being  calculated  to  subject  me  to  much  in- 
convenience and  loss,  and  that  too  after  my  high  claim  to  the 
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placer-deposit  gold  discovery  had  been  so  entirelj^  overlooked. 
In  this  protest  1  surrendered  the  veinstone  provisionally  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  Government,  reserving  a  claim  for  adequate 
compensation  in  lieu  thereof,  in  the  event  of  its  being  in  coa- 
seouence  eventually  taken  from  me. 

while  labouring  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  gross  injusUoe 
which  had  been  done  to  me  by  selling  these  country  lots  for 
agricultural  purposes  at  an  obscure  land  sale  in  a  remote  town- 
ship in  the  interior,  and  indeed  by  selling  this  auriferous  land 
at  all,  under  the  circumstances,  I  drew  iip  a  formal  petition  to 
his  Excellency  Governor-General  Sir  William  Denison  on  the 
subject  of  my  claims,  setting  forth  the  petitioner's  extensive 
travel  in  the  interior  of  the  colony,  and  over  the  ffold  districts 
before  going  to  California ;  his  particular  knowledge  of  the 
gold  findings  of  Macgregor,  and  of  the  method  used  by  that 
person  to  collect  the  metal  by  breaking  up  the  "  white  flint" 
m  the  way  described  to  him  by  the  shepherd  Thomas  Appleby; 
— the  petitioner  s  subsequent  Californian  experience  and  repe- 
tition of  these  facts  to  Mr  Hargraves ; — the  necessity  occurring 
of  the  return  of  his  associate  to  join  his  family  in  New  South 
Wales ; — the  petitioner's  injunctions  to  him  to  search  in  Aus- 
tralia for  gold ; — his  writing  for  him  a  letter  to  that  purpose ; 
— the  news  of  Mr  Hargraves  having  actually  obtained  the  first 
placer-deposit  gold  reaching  the  petitioner  in  California ;  his 
inability  to  return  to  the  colony,  as  previously  stipulated,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  fire  in  San  Francisco  ; — the  peti- 
tioner's going  thence  to  the  gold  mines  at  Mokelumne  Hill, 
and  there  acquiring  great  additional  experience  in  gold  depo- 
sits, both  in  quartz-veins  and  in  "  leads  '  beneath  the  hills ; — 
his  return  to  Sydney,  proceeding  thence  to  Bendigo,  in  Vic- 
toria, and  meeting  there  at  length  with  Mr  Hargraves ; — the 
arrangement  to  accompany  him,  then  Crown  Commissioner  for 
Exploration  over  the  Western  Districts,  in  order  to  give  him 
an  opinion  of  their  probable  productiveness,  accomplished  en- 
tirely at  his  own  cnarges,  and  under  renewed  promises  of 
advancement ; — the  petitioner's  subsequent  visit  to  the  scene 
of  Macgregor's  gold  findings,  and  consequent  application  for 
the  auriferous  quartz-vein  near  Wellington  ; — the  complaint  of 
the  grant  being  subsequently  rendered  valueless  to  him  by  the 
alienation  of  tne  approaches  to  it ; — the  petitioner's  conviction 
that  placer-deposits  of  gold  similar  to  those  which  had  laid  so 
long  concealed  in  Australia,  yet  existed  in  other  of  her  Majesty's 

{possessions  in  North  Australia,  North  America,  South  Africa, 
ndia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  which  a  practical  experience  was 
best  calculated  to  discover; — and  finally,  the  petition  concluded 
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with  the  prayer  that  these  his  services  in  the  sold  discovenr, 
which  haa  resulted  so  advantageously  to  the  colony,  might  oe 
acknowledged  by  some  measure  of  that  public  honour,  trust, 
and  emolument  which  had  been  the  first  inspiring  motive  of 
action,  and  also  by  an  absolute  grant  to  him  oi  a  lease,  exempt 
from  onerous  conditions,  of  the  auriferous  quartz-veins  which 
had  already  been  provisionally  conceded  to  him. 

Shortly  after  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  several  of  the 
principal  grievances  complained  of  in  it,  namely,  those  arising 
from  the  alienation  to  Mr  Matthews  of  the  approaches  to  th^ 

S eater  development  of  the  auriferous  veinstone  contained  in 
e  leasehold  grant  promised  to  me  during  the  administration 
of  Governor-General  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  together  with  any 
adverse  interest  in  that  portion  of  the  veinstone  which  continues 
into  Mr  Matthews's  freehold,  were  fortunately  extinguished  by 
my  purchasing  from  Mr  Matthews  the  two  sections  of  land 
(1,280  acres)  before  mentioned,  with  the  buildinffs  and  steam- 
mill  subsequently  erected  by  him  thereupon.  The  following 
correspondence  passed  with  the  Local  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject 01  the  petition  shortly  before  my  leaving  the  colony. 

Letter  from  the  Undbb-Sbcbbtaby  of  Lands  and  Public  Wobks. 

Department  of  Land  and  Public  Works, 
Sydney,  7th  May,  1858. 

Sib, — In  reference  to  your  Petition  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor* 
General,  praying  for  compensation  for  alleged  seryices  in  connexion 
with  the  discovery  of  Gold  in  New  South  Wales,  I  am  directed  to 
inform  you  that,  without  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
therein  contained,  the  Secretary  for  Lands  and  Pablio  Works  fean 
that  no  action  can  be  taken  upon  it  by  the  Grovemment. 

2.  I  am  further  to  state  that,  according  to  the  reports  in  the  poblie 
prints,  you  appear  to  have  joined  in  the  demonstration  in  honour  of  Mr 
Hargraves's  discovery,  and  thus  admitted  the  justice  of  his  claim  to 
the  reward. — I  have,  &c^    Miohabl  Fitzpatbick,  Under-Secretary. 

Simpson  Davison,  Esq.,  1  Upper  WUliam  street,  Wooloomooloo. 


Ebfly. 

Svdney,  Ist  June,  1858. 
SiB, — I  do  myself  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  comma* 
nicationfrom  your  Department,  by  which  I  am  informed,  with  reference  to 
my  petitioQ  to  his  Excellency  the  Gt>vemor-Gkneral,  that,  without  ques« 
tionmg  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  therein  contained,  the  Secretary 
for  Lands  and  Public  Works  in  New  South  Wales  fears  that  no  action 
can  be  taken  upon  it  by  the  Government,  and  that,  according  to  the 
reports  in  the  public  prints,  I  appear  to  have  joined  in  the  demonstra- 
tion in  honour  of  Mr  Hargraves's  discovery,  and  thus  admitted  tho 
justice  of  his  claim  to  the  reward. 
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In  reply,  I  trait  that  it  mmr  not  be  ont  of  place  to  obeerre  tliat  aa  hr 
MM  relates  to  Mr  Hargrares  the  petition  in  question  oontaina  no  com- 
plaint against  the  justice  of  reward  to  him.  I  admit  with  satisfaction 
that  I  luLve  upon  sereral  occasions  expressed  mj  opinion  that  some 
reward  was  due  to  his  exertions.  I  hare  also  at  a  public  btnquet  and 
elsewhere  joined  in  the  demonstration  in  honour  of  the  disoorerj  made 
by  him  at  Ophir  in  1851,  and  have  not  now  the  slightest  wish  to  recall 
aught  which  I  mar  hare  said  to  his  advantage  upon  those  festire  occa- 
sions ;  but  after  tnese  admissions,  I  cannot  allow  that  by  so  doing  I 
hare  in  any  way  invalidated  my  own  claims  to  consideration,  nor  hare  I 
erer  in  the  public  prints  expressed  any  opinion  either  in  approval  or  in 
disapprobation  of  the  amount  of  pecimiary  reward  granted  to  him  by 
the  late  Legislative  Council. 

I  venture,  however,  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  extreme  surprise 
and  dissatisfaction  that  the  Local  Government  wnich  formerly  omitted 
to  submit  my  testimony  before  the  Gold  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Council  in  1863,  should  at  any  time  have  noticed,  apparently  in  my 
disfavour,  Mny  vague  reports  in  the  public  prints  where  greater  license 
prevails,  and  in  which  not  unfrequently  assertions  are  made  that  might 
not  be  done  with  equal  propriety  before  graver  tribunals  invested  with 
lawful  authority. 

I  beg  now  to  state  that  I  have  appointed  Mr  John  Willis  Davison,  of 
Sydney,  by  power  of  attorney,  to  act  for  me  during  an  intended  ab- 
sence in  £npaDd,  and  to  request  that  should  any  other  application  be 
brought  before  the  Govemmeut  for  permission  to  extract  gold  from 
any  part  of  the  veinstone  described  in  the  aforesaid  petition,  that 
information  of  the  application  may  be  conveyed  to  him. 

I  have,  Sic,  Simpson  Davison. 

The  Honourable  tho  Secretary  for  Lands  and  Public  Works. 

The  discoveries  of  gold  and  the  consequent  rush  of  gold- 
diggers  both  to  Port  Curtis,  North  Australia  (see  Appendix  D), 
and  to  the  Frazer  River,  British  Columbia  (see  Appendix  A), 
shortly  followed  the  date  of  the  preceding  petition,  in  which 
both  places  are  enumerated  as  being  probably  highly  auriferous. 
The  former  discovery  led  at  first  to  much  distress  and  disap- 
pointment, owing  in  great  measure  to  the  want  of  adequate 
exploration  in  aovance  of  emigration,  the  locale  of  the  placer- 
deposits  in  North  Australia  not  having  been  determined  in 
anticipation  of  tKe  wants  of  those  eager  crowds  who  hurried 
thither  in  1858.  The  Burdekin  River,  and  other  parts  of  the 
territory  further  north  than  Port  Curtis^  had  been  spoken  of 
immediately  after  the  placer-deposit  discovery  in  New  South 
Wales,  as  being  likely  for  profitable  gold-fields,  according  to 
the  geological  description  given  by  JDr  Leichardt,  to  which  I 
had  referred  again  immediately  after  returning  to  New  South 
Wales,  althougn  in  possession  of  the  main  facts  of  his  state- 
ments during  all  the  period  of  my  residence  in  California ;  for  the 
explorer's  original  description  had  been  from  the  first  fixed  in 
my  memory  because  of  my  being  a  squatter  on  the  extreme 
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northern  frontiers  at  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  these 
ex^orations,  and  feeling  therefore  deeply  interested  in  them. 

The  diggings  in  British  Columbia  have,  however,  already 
proved  to  be  a  great  success  ;  and,  even  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  great  dividing  meridional  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
namely,  on  the  eastern  watershed  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  very 
satisfactory  gold-mines  in  placer-deposits  have  also  since  been 
discovered,  and  continue  to  be  successfully  worked.  In  Canada 
a  small  quantity  of  gold  has  been  found  on  the  Chaudi^re 
River ;  but  the  vast  tract  of  British  territory  on  the  north-west 
of  America,  which  is  almost  entirely  of  the  formation  and 
under  the  physicul  condition  most  favourable  to  the  existence 
of  profitable  gold-fields,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  igneous,  meta- 
morphic,  and  primary  fossiliferous  formation  on  the  flanks  of  a 
great  dividing  meridion  ally -directed  mountain  chain,  continues 
yet  comparatively  unexplored. 


(E^ontlnnion. 


Ik  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  faithfully  narrated  and  brought 
before  the  public  the  various  circumstances  and  personal  pre- 
oedents  which  gradually  lead  to  the  first  discovery  and  to  the 
subsequent  great  developments  in  Australia  of  gold  in  the 
condition  of  placer-deposits,  the  nature  of  which,  in  their  mode 
of  occurrence  in  the  earth,  as  distinguished  firom  that  of  metallio 
gold  in  quartz-matrixveinstones,  I  nave  endeavoured  to  render 
as  inteUigible  to  the  general  reader  as  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject  will  admit.  The  impartial  reader  will  readily  grant 
that,  not  alone  the  hand  which  executes,  but  also  the  intelli- 
gence which  guides  in  every  successful  enterprise,  has  an 
indisputable  claim  to  participate  in  the  resulting  honours  and 
benefits,  after  the  proposed  end  has  been  accomplished ;  and 
although  I  can  neither  boast  the  advantage  of  possessing 
superior  intellectual  gifts,  nor  higher  scientific  acquirements 
than  other  several  claimants  to  inductive  as  well  as  to  actual 
gold -discovery,  yet  I  do  contend  that  the  great  advantages  of 
comparison  and  experience  derived  from  long  travel  and  very 
extensive  observation  had  placed  me  in  a  position  much  more 
fiivourable  to  judge  of  the  auriferous  character  of  the  interior 
of  Australia  than  had  been  attained  by  any  other  individual, 
either  scientific  or  practical,  who  has  since  brought  forward 
the  remotest  claim  in  connection  with  the  gold-discoveries. 
With  equal  truth  I  can  affirm  that  those  conclusions  which 
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conduced  so  much  to  the  particular  discovery  were  based  upon 
empirical  knowledge,  acquired  by  personal  examinations  and 
comparisons  in  the  field,  and  were  not  like  the  suggestions  of 
several  popular  authorities,  merely  the  conjectures  of  scientific 
speculation,  framed  upon  fanciful  and  often  entirely  false  data. 
The  reasons  which  primarily  led  to  the  conclusion  that  gold 
existed  in  Australia,  spread  upon  the  rocky  floors  in  placer- 
deposits — a  conclusion  logically  founded  upon  negative  and 
positive  facts,   which  were  not  previously  possessed  by  the 
scientific  world,  have  already  been  stated  in  my  several  public 
letters,  before  a  gold-mining  community,  at  a  time  when  the 
actual  conditions  of  gold-deposits  had  become  tolerably  well 
known    to    it — a    community    amongst    whom    the    purely 
imaginary  speculations  of  inexperienced  naturalists  had  already 
excited  feelings  of  regret  and  dissatisfaction  in  reflecting  that 
so   much   abUity,  mental   power,    and   scientific    information 
should  have  been  so  repeatedly  exerted  on  the  question  by 
those  who  were  nevertheless  destitute  of  that  indispensable 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  true  facts  in  nature,  and  while 
possessed  of  a  delusive  and  prejudicial  belief  in  alleged  facta 
which  in  reality  were  either  altogether  false  or   very  much 
perverted.      My  earliest    proclamation    in   Australia   of  the 
fundamental  iacts  upon  which  the  reasons  were  based  which 
led  me,  in  California,  after  extensive  comparison  of  the  broad 
geological  features,  to  infer  the  existence  of  placer-deposits  in 
Australia,  has  resulted  in  a  very  satisfactory  admission  both  of 
their  truth  and  of  their  novelty,  from  authorities  well  qualified 
to  pronounce  a  just  decision  in  the  matter — First  by  the  anony- 
mous writer  whom  I  am  constrained  to  believe  to  be  the  highly 
Bcientijic  authority   whom  I  had   intentionally   invoked   anq 
regarded,  in  that  stage  of  his  experience,  as  the  most  competent 
judge  on  the  question ;  and  although  this  scientific  authority 
has  hesitated  to  publish  before  the  public  his  scientific  sanction 
with  his  avowed  name  to  the  guaroed  admissions,  he  has  never- 
theless subsequently  assured  me  of  them  in  private  colloquy, 
unless  I  am  altogether  mistaken  in  the  identity  of  the  persons. 
Secondly,  in  the  very  energetic  open,  and  impartial  corrobora^ 
tion  of  the  leading  facts  in  nature  which  I  had  stated,   and 
of  the  correctness  of  the  important  conclusions  which  I  had 
drawn  from    them,    by  William  Howitt — an   author   whose 
independence  of  thought  is  above  suspicion,  and  whose  gold- 
mining  experience  entitles  his  opinion  to  greater  weight  than 
that  of  any  aurageologist  who  has  ever  endeavoured  to  frame 
opinions  without  first  possessing  himself  of  the  requisite  premises. 
And  lastly,  by  Mr  Hargraves  in  his  imqualified  acceptance 
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of  my  conclusions  in  his  book.  That  a  theory  of  some  sort  is 
necessary  for  observation  and  description  is  my  only  apology 
for  having  attempted  to  integrate  into  one  complete  theory  the 
whole  of  the  empirical  facts  connected  with  gold,  as  well  in 
placer-deposits  as  in  quartz-veins,  while  the  task  both  of 
collecting  facts  and  of  integrating  them  has  been  rendered  the 
more  difficult  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  having  had 
first  to  demolish  the  false  hypotheses  which  practically  inex- 
perienced men  of  science  had  too  readily  countenanced,  and 
which  had  therefore,  in  a  very  vague  way,  acquired  so  con- 
siderable a  popularity. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  quartz-matrix  by  the  shepherd 
Macgregor,  near  Wellington,  is  the  one  of  greatest  importance 
of  any  accidental  discovery,  because  of  the  frequent  repetition 
of  his  gold  collections  extending  over  a  number  of  years. 
These  were  all  made  upon  one  quartz-vein,  while  in  every 
other  instance  of  gold-finding  each  has  been  but  a  single  and 
solitary  case.  By  inquiring  on  the  spot,  I  have  learnt  tliat 
Macgregor  had  collected  altogether  gold  of  the  value  of  about 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling  previously  to  the  discovery  of 

fold  in  placer*  deposits.  This  sum  may  appear  to  be  small, 
ut  considering  that  it  was  entirely  obtained  by  breaking  the 
surface  quartz  with  a  hammer  while  following  the  occupation 
of  sheep-tending,  I  should  think  that  it  not  improbably  repre- 
sents a  thousand  separate  instances  of  gold-finding  between  the 
year  1840  and  1850.  Though  Macgregor's  accidental  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  quartz-matrix  is  long  prior  in  date  to  the 
more  recent  discovery  of  the  metal  in  placer-deposits  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  although  the  former  be  in  no  way  originally  due  to 
my  suggestions,  yet  that  very  same  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
matrix  in  New  South  Wales,  notwithstanding  the  ineffectual 
endeavour  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  early  became,  during  my 
subsequent  examinations  of  the  placer-deposits  of  gold  in  Gah- 
fornia,  an  important  element  in  considering  the  probable  ex- 
istence of  gold  in  like  placer-deposits  in  Australia,  The  gold- 
findings  of  this  shepherd,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  were 
brought  under  consideration  of  the  Local  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  more  immediately  through  my  representations 
than  by  the  spontaneous  act  of  any  other  individual — it  is  even 
yet  in  some  degree  a  question  with  myself  which  of  the  two — 
whether  the  information  which  I  had  obtained  and  commu- 
nicated to  my  associates  in  California  concerning  this  shep- 
herd's repeated  collections  in  the  colony  of  matrix  gold,  or 
whether  the  abstract  inquiries,  extensive  comparisons,  and 
practical  knowledge  which  previously  to  Mr  Uargraves's  return 
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from  California  I  had  made  and  acquired  during  the  several 
years  of  travel  and  raining  experience  in  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia— the  particulars  of  which  are  already  narrated  in  the 
Introductory  Narrative— most  contributed  to  determine 
the  existence  in  the  Australian  colonies  of  those  valuable  placer- 
deposits  of  gold  which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr 
Hargraves,  were  first  made  known  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  public  in  the  year  1851 — the  successful  issue  of  whose 
mission  has  caused  the  event  to  be  since  so  universally  termed 
"The  Gold  Discovery."  My  experience,  observation,  subse- 
quent reading — and  it  may  be  my  parental  partialities — have 
led  me  to  believe  this  discovery  to  be  an  intellectual  conquest 
over  the  secrets  of  nature  rather  than  the  consequence  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  accidental  gold-findings  in  matrix  by 
an  unlettered  shepherd.  Still  it  is  for  others  rather  than  for 
myself  to  judge  of  this  question ;  but  to  whichever  circum- 
stance "  1  he  Australian  Gold  Discovery  "  may  be  the  more 
i'ustly  due — whether  it  be  the  fruit  of  an  intellectual  conquest 
)ased  upon  experience,  or  whether  merely  the  consequence  of 
the  shepherd's  gold- findings  in  a  quartz- veinstone,  it  is  certain 
that  the  placer  deposits  in  Australia  do  not  owe  their  revelation 
to  those  false  teachings  of  so-called  science,  such  as  existed  with 
reference  to  the  geognosy  of  gold  before  the  placer-deposits  in 
California  had  come  beneath  the  observation  of  practical  gold- 
diggers  from  the  Australian  colonies. 

In  addition  to  the  frequently-repeated  findings  of  gold  in 
the  same  veinstone  near  the  township  of  Wellington,  in  the 
western  districts  of  New  South  Wales — all  made  by  the  same 
individual,  the  shepherd  Macgrcgor  —  there  had  already 
occurred  several  other  independent  instances  of  gold-finding 
in  the  colony  before  the  year  of  the  general  development  of 
gold  in  1851.  In  almost  every  one  of  these  instances  the 
specimens  had  been  found  in  quartz  matrix  ;  it  is  a  very 
doubtful  question  whether  or  no  any  exceptional  one  of  them 
had  ever  been  collected  from  those  gold  repositories,  which 
are  now  better  understood  by  the  terms  of  alluvial  washings 
or  placer-deposits,  to  distinguish  the  metal  so  obtained  from 
that  which  is  found  enclosed  in  a  stony  matrix.  These  casual 
specimens  had  been  mostly  found  by  persons  totally  ignorant 
of  the  geognosy  of  gold  deposits ;  and  whenever  a  chance 
specimen  had  been  referred  for  judgment  to  men  well  informed 
in  general  knowledge,  the  referees  without  exception  being 
like  the  applicants,  totally  destitute  of  practical  experience, 
or  at  most  prepossessed  only  of  incorrect  geological  hypotheses, 
were  especially  ignorant  of  the  radical  dinerence  which  exists  in 
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nature  between  those  prolific  beds  of  gold  horizontally  spread—* 
that  is  to  say,  the  placer-deposits — such  as  have  of  late  jean 
astounded  the  world  with  their  marvellous  productiveness  and 
those  other  nearly  vertical  sources  of  this  metal — namely,  the 
veinstones  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  which,  it  may  be  fairly  said, 
have  during  the  same  time  equally  disappointed  the  world  with 
the  paucity  of  the  treasures  they  have  yielded.  In  every  case, 
when  one  of  the  solitary  specimens  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded  had  been  formerly  brought  to  light,  the  sample  was 
prized  by  the  finders,  by  their  friends,  ana  by  each  scientific 
referee,  simply  as  an  evidence  of  the  imaginary  value  of  the 
auriferous  veinstone  from  which  it  had  been  procured,  or 
whence  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  detached.  The  neigh- 
bouring quartz-veins  in  those  cases  (Macgregor's  alone  excepted) 
never  yielded  any  further  gold -specimens  to  the  geological  ham- 
mer, and  hence  the  continually  recurring  disappointments.  The 
ignorant  assumptions  of  the  value  of  these  quartz-veins  there- 
fore invariably  proved  to  be  illusory,  because  based  upon 
pseudo^scientinc  teachinifs.  The  placer-deposits  had  in  fiict 
never  before  1851  been  sought  for.     Never  did  the  most  san- 

Suine  anticipator  foresee  until  after  a  Califomian  experience 
ad  taught  the  practical  gold-miners  the  monstrosity  of  those 
prejudices,  miscalled  scientific  deductions,  that  these  early 
findings  of  gold  in  quartz  were  chiefly  of  value  as  indicative 
of  horizontally  deposited  gold-beds,  and  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, not  in  the  veinstones,  but  in  the  placer-deposits  them- 
selves lay  the  greater  and  the  more  easily  accessible  metallic 
wealth. 

The  reported  accidental  findings  of  gold  extend  over  a  number 
of  years — ^indeed,  almost  firom  the  first  foundation  of  the  co- 
lony. Mr  Howitt  and  Mr  Harmraves,  both  of  whom  have  had 
excellent  opportunities  of  making  inquiry,  have  each  enume- 
rated the  several  rumoured  gold-findings  which  had  transpired 
previously  to  the  year  1851,  yet  neither  of  them  have  taken 
much  pains  to  distinguish  the  fabulous  accounts  from  the  true 
ones.  The  accoimt  of  the  finding  of  gold  by  a  convict  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1800,  for  instance,  is,  upon  primd  faoie 
evidence^  untrue  and  improbable.  This  man  is  said  to  have 
found  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  but 
failing  to  satisfy  his  superiors  by  repeating  his  performance,  to 
have  been  whipped  as  an  impostor.  Mr  Howitt  thinks  this  an 
extraordinary  account^  and  that  the  man  may  in  truth  have 
found  gold.  It  is,  however,  both  geographioJly  and  geolo- 
gically impossible  that  he  could  have  done  so,  no  gold  having 
yet  been  found,  nor  any  being  likely  to  be  discovered  in  the 
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part  of  the  colony  then  in  occupation  of  the  white  people. 
There  is  no  gold  in  natural  deposit  on  the  shores  of  Port 
Jackson.  The  convict  was  undoubtedly  an  impostor,  and 
deserved  punishment  for  the  imposition. 

It  is  also  sometimes  said,  that  in  making  the  Western  Road 
to  Bathurst,  over  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  tne  early  days  of  the 
colony,  the  convict  labourers  employed  imder  Surveyor-Gene- 
ral the  late  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  picked  up  several  small  pieces 
of  gold,  and  received  stripes  for  their  pams.  This  account  is 
probably  unfounded^  though  it  is  just  within  possibility,  since 
the  last  few  miles  of  the  road  were  made  through  a  country 
which,  in  a  general  way,  may  be  considered  slightly  auriferous, 
although  no  gold  of  any  moment  has  hitherto  been  found  near 
the  road.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  however,  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  hush  up  a  discovery  of  any  kind.  The  interior  of  the 
colony,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  had  been  explored  by  him 
at  the  public  charge,  and  his  silence  and  acquiescence  suffi- 
ciently show  that  he  remained  virtually  ignorant  of  its  auri- 
ferous character. 

The  tracks  of  his  early  exploring  expedition  remained,  at 
the  time  of  my  being  in  Victoria,  still  visible  near  Mount  Alex- 
ander and  Ben<ligo,  when  these  amazingly  rich  gold-deposits 
had  been  opened  by  the  gold-diggers  ;  yet  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell 
never  so  much  as  suspected  the  aunferous  character  of  the 
country,  which  he  named  Australia  Felix,  and  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  colony  of  Victoria.  Anonymous  writers,  in  an 
indirect  way,  frequently  intimate  that  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell 
predicted  and  discoverea  the  presence  of  gold  ;  but  1  believe 
there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  rumour,  nor  did  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  himself  ever  countenance  the  insinuation  of 
such  false  reports.  Another  amateur  surveyor  of  highly  scien- 
tific character,  who  visited  New  South  Wales  on  purpose  to 
examine  its  mineral  and  physical  character^  and  to  wnom  news- 
paper paragraphs,  and  other  anonymous  authorities,  sometimes 
award  the  merit  of  having  discovered  gold  in  the  colony,  is 
the  Count  Strzelecki.  Mr  Howitt,  in  his  account,  dwells  upon 
the  circumstance  that  Mr  Macarthur  in  the  Legislative  Council 
stated  that  Count  Strzelecki  had,  during  his  residence  in  the 
colony,  shown  to  him  a  piece  of  quartz  he  had  found,  in 
which  several  specks  of  gold  were  visible.  In  the  first  "  Physical 
Description  "  of  the  colony  which  Count  Strzelecki  published 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  discovery  of  the  precious  metal,  and  in 
the  second  publication  there  is  one  single  line,  to  the  efiect  that 
the  rocks  probably  contain  gold ;  but  the  observation  referred 
to  auriferous  pyntes,  and  not  to  metallic  gold,  such  as  the 
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gold-washers  and  the  auriferous  quartz-miners  now  obtaink 
The  visible  specks  which  Mr  Macarthur  alludes  to  are  now 
ascertained  to  have  been  visible  auriferous  pyrites  only.  G>unt 
Strzelecki  himself  lays  no  claim  to  the  gold  discovery  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  usually  understood  ;  but  upon  the  general  principle 
that  all  iron  pyrites  contains  a  tracing  of  gold,  and^  indeed, 
that  all  rocks  whatever  contain  infinitesimal  and  invisible  atoms 
of  the  precious  metal,  one  may  have  no  difficulty  in  admittiDg 
Count  Strzelecki  to  be  a  sort  of  a  gold  discoverer.  But,  consi- 
dering that  visible  metallic  gold,  either  in  quartz  matrix  or 
from  alluvial  washings,  was  neither  discovered  nor  anticipated 
by  this  scientific  explorer,  who  proceeded  purposely  to  examine 
the  mineral  and  physical  conditions  of  the  country  which 
abounds  in  the  precious  metal,  the  reader  will  probably  agree 
with  me  in  tliinking,  that  the  less  said  the  better  concerning 
the  gold  discoveries  of  Count  Strzelecki. 

But  while  Count  Strzelecki,  in  published  correspondence 
addressed  to  SirR.  Murchison,  disclaims  having  informed  him  (as 
some  of  the  said  anonymous  writers  have  affirmatively  rumoured) 
to  the  eflFect  that  Australia  appeared  to  be  a  gold-producing 
country,  Sir  R.  Murchison  himself  is  said  to  have  inferred  the 
auriferous  character  of  the  Australian  Cordillera  from  the  spe- 
cimens of  rock  which  the  Count  presented  to  him.  Now, 
leaving  out  of  the  question  altogether  the  mistaken  notions  of 
this   authority,  about  the   equable    dissemination   of  gold    in 

franites,  schists,  and  limestones,  and  any  consequent  inferences 
e  may  have  drawn  from  specimens  of  these  rocks,  and  con- 
fining the  inquiry  only  to  quartz-rock,  which  is  allowed  to  be 
in  truth  a  matrix  of  visible  gold,  let  me  ask,  can  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison^  or  any  one  else,  distinguish  the  quartz  brought 
from  a  non-auriferous  country  from  the  non-auriferous  quartz 
brought  direct  from  the  richest  gold  diggings  ?  I  think  no 
one  can  distinguish  between  the  two.  Quartz  is,  no  doubt, 
often  a  good  indication  of  gold  ;  but  then  quartz  is  throughout 
nature  an  abundant  rock.     It  exists  also  in  profusion  where 

fold  is  not.  With  respect  to  the  equally  wide  margin  of  pre- 
iction,  founded  on  the  direction  of  the  Australian  Cordillera  in 
its  length  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  the  extent  of  moun- 
tain range  is  so  great,  that  the  observation  founded  on  Hum- 
boldt's theory  can  be  considered  only  as  the  vaguest  of  vague 
generalities ;  and  after  all  ought,  perhaps,  only  to  be  ranked 
as  one  of  those  physical  coincidences  which  the  historian 
Southey  describes  as  '*  fantastic  correspondences,"  such  as 
formerly  led  the  gold-miners  in  Brazil  to  consider  "  the  direction, 
the  form,  the  magnitude  of  the  hill,  or  mountain,  and  the  herbs 
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which  it  produces,"  as  indicative  of  gold, — considerations  which, 
the  historian  facetiously  relates,  were  dien  looked  upon  as  ^'  a 
sort  of  madness." 

There  remains  a  country  yet  imexplored  for  gold  where  the 
Cordillera  is  meridional — where  a  slope  towards  the  interior 
exists  on  one  side,  and  where  the  sea  washes  the  bluffs  and 
precipitous  headlands  of  the  Cordillera  on  the  other.  Can  the 
science  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  now  predict  on  which  side 
of  the  dividing  range  the  auriferous  deposits  ought  to  have 
been  produced?  The  country  referred  to  is  Patagonia.  This 
may  be  said  to  be  no  man's  land.  If  any  of  the  small  South 
American  Republics  do  possess  a  paper  title  to  it,  a  few 
dollars  would  at  the  present  time  purchase  their  interest.  If 
placer-deposits  of  gold  of  the  value  of  millions  of  pounds  sterling, 
as  in  Australia,  are  contained  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cor- 
dillera of  Patagonia,  there  is  a  fair  field  upon  which  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  may  apply  his  scientific  principles  and  predict  its 
golden  wealth,  and  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  move  the  Imperial 
Government  to  possess  itself  of  the  territory  in  anticipation  of 
practical  discovery,  and  preparatory  to  sending  thither  the 
Uornish  tin-washers.  Slate  and  quartz  rocks  are  abundantly 
developed  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  as  I  noticed  lately  on 
reading  an  account  in  **  The  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle."  The 
description  is  highly  favourable  to  its  auriferous  character.  In 
Australia  gold  is  most  developed  on  western  watersheds  ;  in  the 
Ural  it  is  on  the  eastern  slopes  ;  in  California  the  gold  deposits 
are  on  the  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  ;  in  Brazil  they  are  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  dividing  meridional  range ;— on  which  side 
of  the  Cordillera,  then,  does  the  particular  science  of  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  indicate  that  nature  should  have  deposited 

{^old  in  Patagonia?  The  Cordillera  in  question  is  the  pro- 
ongation  of  a  dividing  range  already  ascertained  to  be  auri- 
ferous; the  whole  country  is  not  now  better  known  than 
California  was  before  the  late  gold  discoveries ;  and  it  is,  I 
think,  quite  probable  that  placer-deposits  of  great  value  may 
be  there  buried  beneath  the  alluvia. 

When  Count  Strzelecki  exhibited  the  quartz  rock  firom 
Australia,  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  suggested  that  '*  quartz 
is  an  indication  of  gold," — did  it  need  any  "  man  of  science  " 
to  make  that  trite  affirmation?  Admitting  the  fact  of  so 
common-place  an  observation  having  been  made,  is  this  every- 
day expression  to  be  called  the  scientific  gold  discovery  by 
inauction  ?  Truly  I  need  not  fear  to  urge  my  own  practical 
induction  against  the  scientific  prediction  of  one  whose  claim 
upon  public  consideration  rests  upon  so  vague  a  foundation, 

A  A 
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even  if  Mr  Hargraves  had  not  actually  made  the  gold  discorer 
with  my  letter  in  hia  pocket  and  my  persuasions  fresh  in  hi 
mind  when,  in  1851,  while  on  the  road  to  Wellinjjton,  placet 
deposit  gold  was  first  washed  out  by  him  from  a  slaty  bed 
rock  in  Australia. 

My  friend  Mr  Rudder  had  in  California  always  expressc 
his  utmost  confidence  in  the  scientific  fallacies  of  the  time 
especially  of  the  doctrine  of  the  equable  dissemination  of  goli 
in  gnintte;  ncTertheiess  he  had  entirely  failed  in  proving  it  t 
me  by  actual  experiment,  and  even  after  our  return  to  th 
colony  he  somewhat  detracts,  in  private  communications  to  me 
from  the  merit  of  the  discovery  made  by  Mr  Hargraves  owin; 
to  his  being  himself  still  prepossessed  with  these  false  pre 
judices.  Mr  Rudder,  it  is  to  be  observed,  had  had  no  commu 
nicntion  with  us  in  California  Jbr  several  months  previously  t< 
Mr  Hnrgravcs's  duparture,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  what 
ever  of  our  views  with  rtspect  to  searching  for  placer-deposi 
gold  in  Australia.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  1853,  then  in  thi 
colony,  Mr  Rudder  writes  to  me  of  Mr  Hargraves,  whom  hi 
knew  had  succeeded  only  in  procuring  a  very  few  specks  o 
cold  in  Australia,  that  he  (Mr  Hargraves)  was  "  the  fortnnab 
developer  of  that  which  others  had  found  but  knew  not  hoT 
to  procure  from  the  dfpoaiU  derived  from  the  matrix.  Thesi 
several  individuals  (meaning  Clarke,  Macgregor,  Smith,  &c.) 
discovered,"  says  Mr  Rudder,  "  the  source  from  which  M 
Hargraves  developed  the  detached  and  disintegrated  portiont 
They  were  the  true  discoverers  of  gold."  And  Mr  Rudde 
concludes  by  telling  rac  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  have  beei 
more  beneficial  to  Mr  Hargraves  had  he  done  more  honour  t< 
BO  highly  scientific  a  man  as  Sir  Roderick  Murchisonl  Thi; 
is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  pseudo-scientific  notions  whicl 
once  prevailed,  and  since  it  is  now  found  that  the  quartz-vein 
are  destitute  of  gold  in  the  locality  in  question,  the  tource  o 
which  Mr  Hargraves  is  said  to  have  developed  the  detachef 
portions,  yet  remains  to  be  discorered.  In  the  several  localitiet 
esfiecially  connected  with  the  placer- deposit  gold  discovery,  thi 
same  prejudices  have  proved  to  be  remarkably  infelicitous  am 
equally  fallacious.  In  the  first  place  observe — 1  sought  for  mntrij 
gold  atGoodgood,  and  found  none,  because  the  quartz-veins  then 
are  not  visibly  gold-bearing,  while  alluvial  gold  is,  nevertheless 
spread  upon  the  slates.  Secondly,  Mr  Lister  sought  for  matri] 
gold  on  Summer  Hill  Creek,  but  found  no  visible  gold  withii 
the  quartz- veins,  while  in  the  same  watercourse  alluvial  goI< 
free  from  matrix  was  eventually  discovered  reposing  upon  thi 
slate  bed-rock  in  abundance.     Thirdly,  Mr  Hargraves  foHn< 
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no  gold  in  the  quartz-veins  in  the  same  locality.  Fourthly, 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  failed  to  find  gold-bearing  quartz-veina  in 
that  neighbourhood,  after  careful  exploration  of  the  district  at 
the  pubEc  charge,  and  he  then  reported  (see  Appendix  D)  **  that 
to  find  gold  in  the  quartz  is  a  most  uncommon  circumstance." 
I  believe  he  discovered  none  whatever ;  and  lastly,  the  Colonial 
Gold  Mining  Company,  afler  employing  a  great  deal  of  labour 
upon  one  large  quartz-vein  on  this  same  Summer  Hill  Creek, 
failed  entirely  to  find  any  gold  in  it.  1  hen  look  at  the  reverse 
of  this  picture — matrix  gold  was  found  abundantly  in  a  vein- 
stone near  Wellington  by  the  shepherd  Macgregor,  and  again  in 
matrix  before  1851  at  Canowindra  by  Mr  Icely,  and  again  in 
matrix  before  1851  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  at  Winbumdale 
Creek,  while  no  placer-deposits  of  any  note  have  ever  since 
been  discovered  near  any  of  these  gold-bearing  quartz-veinsi 
and  yet  placer-deposit  gold  at  every  notably  rich  gold-digging 
is  so  obviously  of  local  origin  that  any  gold-digger  can  at  once 
perceive  by  tne  accompanying  physical  conditions  when  he  is 
upon  a  placer-deposit  gold-field,  while  the  metallic  grains 
beneath  and  in  alluvia  are  generally  quite  free  from  stony 
matrix  of  any  kind — moulded  upon  the  floor— -often  unabraded, 
and  have  evidently  been  produced  near  the  spot  by  some 
natural  means,  and  not  brought  thither  from  a  distance. 

With  respect  to  the  specimen  of  gold  exhibited  to  the 
Government  by  Mr  Smith  about  the  year  1846,  already 
noticed  in   this   volume,    some   misconception   exists  in   the 

fublic  mind  with  reference  to  this  instance  of  gold-finding, 
have  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  Mr  Smith  had  the  same 
terms  ofiered  to  him  which  were  subsequently  made  to  Mr 
Hargraves — namely,  that  if  he  would  reveal  to  the  Government 
the  locality  where  the  gold  mine  was  situate^  and  leave  the 
question  of  recompense  to  its  generosity,  his  representations 
should  be  attended  to,  and  that  he  im wisely  declined  this  pro- 
posal. The  Colonial  Secretary  himself  stated  something  to 
this  efiect  at  the  banquet  in  Sydney  on  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  gold  discovery.  The  following  Minute  of  Council 
relates,  I  believe,  to  this  person  : — 

Minute  of  His  Excellenct  Sib  Chablbs  A.  Fitzbot,  Govbrnob  ik 
Council,  respecting  Mr  Habobavbs's  first  application  for  reward. 
(See  page  86,  letter  No.  2.) 

Let  a  Bimilar  answer  be  given  to  this  as  was  returned  to  a  former 
proposal  from  another  person  who  professed  to  have  discovered  gold 
on  Crown  Lands,  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  thought  proper  to  miske 
known  the  locality  where  it  was  to  be  found,  he  might  rely  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  Government  in  rewarding  him  in  aae  proportion  to 
the  vfdue  of  the  discovery  when  ascertainea. 

6th  April,  1851.  (Signed)        C.  A.  F. 
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The  truth  is,  that  Mr  Smith,  having  only  purchased  the 
specimen,  did  not,  of  his  own  knowledge,  possess  the  informa- 
tion required  of  him.  The  specimen  in  question  had,  in  fact, 
been  found  amongst  the  grass,  by  a  shepherd,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  Mr  Hargraves  washed  out  the  first 
gold  in  1851.  It  was  then  supposed  by  most  persons  to  be 
stolen  jewellery  melted  down  and  lost  again.  This  shepherd 
sold  the  specimen  to  a  Mr  Trappit,  who  again  sold  it  to  Mr 
Smith,  but  none  of  them  possessing  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  gold-deposits,  nor  of  the  art  of  gold- washing,  Mr 
Smith  could  not  impart  to  the  Government  information  which 
he  did  not  himself  possess.  Mr  Smith  was  at  this  time  engaged 
in  organising  an  iron  mining  company  to  work  the  Fitaroy 
Iron  Mine  at  Mittagong,  in  the  soutnern  district  of  the  colony, 
and  as  I  have  been  told,  he  displayed  the  specimen  of  gold 
on  a  table  in  his  office,  and  by  mysterious  observations  and 
an  air  of  secrecy,  led  the  applicants  for  shares  in  the  iron 
mine  to  infer  that  the  gold  also  had  been  dug  out  of  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  piece  of  gold  exhibited  by  Mr  Smith  was, 
no  doubt,  the  proauce  of  the  colony,  but  Mr  Smith  had  no 
share  or  merit  in  the  discovery  or  accidental  finding  of  the 
gold  specimen  of  which  he  had  only  become  the  third  pos- 
sessor. 

A  letter  lately  appeared  in  the  local  papers  alleging  that  a 
Government  surveyor  had  once  reported,  in  one  of  his  official 
communications,  the  finding  of  gold  on  the  Fish  River,  nearly 
in  the  same  locality  where  a  servant  of  Mr  Low's  had,  in 
1830,  found  a  specimen  of  gold  several  ounces  in  weight.  A 
shepherd  on  the  Pyrenees,  besides,  was  alleged  to  have  found 
gold  about  the  time  of  our  going  to  Cahfomia — a  subject 
which,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  Introductory  Narrative,  occupied 
the  public  prints  while  the  barque  Elizabeth  Archer  remamcd 
weatherbound  in  Sydney  Harbour  in  1849.  The  previous 
solitary  instance  of  gold-finding  by  .the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  has 
already  been  noticed,  and,  in  further  explanation,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  scientific  geologist  had  not  travelled  exten- 
sively over  the  auriferous  districts  as  I  had  done,  but  had 
merely  discovered  the  one  accidental  specimen  on  the  boun- 
daries of  the  carboniferous  formation,  the  extent  of  the  coal 
measures  being  then  the  object  of  his  explorations.  A  con- 
siderable lump  of  gold,  it  appears  also  from  the  report  of  the 
Victorian  Gold  Committee  of  Inquiry  (see  page  118),  was 
found  in  1846  in  that  part  of  Australia  which  then  was  an 
integral  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and  only  subsequently 
become  erected  into  a  separate  colony  during  the  time  when 
Mr  Hargraves  and  I  were  in  California. 
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But,  except  the  numerous  collections  of  gold  which  had 
been  made»  as  already  stated,  by  the  same  shepherd  from  one 
veinstone  near  Wellington,  all  the  rest  of  these  fortuitous  gold- 
findings  remained  entirely  unknown  to  me  when  formerly 
resident  in  the  colony,  until  the  more  notorious  placer-deposit 
gold  discoveries  called  them  from  their  obscurity  into  public 
notice;  and  for  the  most  part  I  may  very  safely  assert  that 
they  were  until  then  just  as  little  known  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  Australian  public.  The  reader  may  judge  upon 
the  evidence  before  him  whether  the  local  Gx)vernment  had 
accepted  as  important  facts,  or  passed  over  as  idle  tales,  the 
few  authenticated  instances  of  gold-finding  which  had  been 
reported  to  it  previously  to  the  year  1851. 

The  only  casual  stumbling  upon  the  precious  metal  of  any 
great  importance,  next  to  the  shepherd  Macgregor's^  is  the  one 
just  mentioned  as  made  by  the  professional  geologist,  the  Rev. 
W,  B.  C  larke,  who,  as  it  afterwards  publicly  transpired,  when 
in  pursuit  of  another  object,  came  across  a  specimen  of  gold 
in  a  quartz-vein  on  Winburndale  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Turon  River,  and  not  far  from  Bathurst  in  New  South  Wales. 
This  occurred  as  far  back  as  the  year  ISk^l,  and  after  strict 
investigation,  it  now  appears  that  he  then  apprised  of  the  fact 
his  Excellency  Governor  Sir  George  Gipps  and  other  official 
personages  in  the  colony,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  an 
opinion,  or  hope,  or  wish,  that  the  metal  might  ultimately  be 
found  in  available  quantity  in  Australia.  Tliat  these  loose,  yet 
nevertheless  fortunate,  prognostications  were  founded  upon  very 
erroneous  ideas  is  now  apparent  enough ;  yet  I  am  far  from 
intending  to  imply  aught  in  derogation  of  the  great  abilities  of 
this  distinguished  votary  of  science  :  I  speak  only  of  early  and 
unripe  opinions  which  were  unquestionably  formed  in  part  on 
the  misteachings  and  false  inductions  of  other  naturalists,  ill- 
informed  and  inexperienced  on  the  subject  of  gold-deposits. 
Thef  errors  into  which  such  pseudo-instructions  may  once  have 
led  so  philosophical  an  inquirer  have  been,  no  doubt,  thoroughly 
rectified  before  this  time  in  his  own  mind  by  many  subsequent 
examinations  of  gold  phenomena  on  the  field  of  nature.  The 
Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  may  still  perhaps  be  justly  entitled  to  be 
called  "  The  first  discoverer  of  gold  in  Australia,''  especially  by 
those  persons  who  have  not  yet  realized  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion the  &ct  which  I  allege,  namely,  that  the  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  gold  in  Australia  in  the  condition  of  placer- 
deposits  is  an  independent  and  more  important  discovery,  and 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  matrix  gold  discovery.  It  is  just 
possible  that  there  may  still  be  found  persons  who,  from  preju^ 
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dice,  interest,  or  ignorance,  fail  to  recognise  in  this  event  any 
new  discovery,  novel  application  of  principles,  or  logical  conclu- 
sions derived  from  empirical  knowledge  and  actual  observation, 
and  who,  therefore,  refuse  to  admit  that  the  placer-deposits  dis- 
covery is  owing  to  any  combination  of  these  with  the  advantages 
of  having  previously  made  an  extensive  comparison  between  the 
two  ocean -divided  and  most  productive  auriferous  countries 
ever  yet  explored  by  either  the  practical  gold  miner  or  the 
scientific  philosopher. 

A  few  years  before  the  placer-deposit  gold  discovery  there 
existed  for  a  time  in  New  South  Wales  a  mania  for  copper 
mining  enterprise.  Veins  of  copper  ore  of  valuable  character 
were  found  in  the  Western  District  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
amongst  these  were  some  upon  the  lands  of  Mr  Icely,  of 
Coombing.     In  seeking  for  copper  Mr  Icely  obtained  some 

S^cimens  of  gold  in  quartz  matrix  from  a  veinstone  near 
anowindra.  Mr  Icely  also  showed  to  me  at  Coombing  a 
letter,  dated  in  1847,  from  his  sheep  overseer  at  some  out- 
stations,  in  which  the  overseer,  alluding  to  a  late  search  for 

copper,  says  :    "John  has  not  been  able    to  find  any 

copper  ore  on  the  iheep  run  like  the  specimen  you  sent  him, 
but  only  a  small  streak  of  yellow  copper."  The  yellow  copper 
is  now  presumed  to  have  been  gold,  but  this  singular  case  is 

Siuite  distinct  from  the  one  in  which  gold  had  been  actually 
ound  in  the  veinstone  on  Mr  Icely's  land  at  Canowindra. 

The  evidence  in  Appeiidix  K  will  show  the  reader  that  Mr 
Hargraves  became  informed  of  this  instance  of  gold-finding  by 
Mr  Icely  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  Sydney  from  California,  and 
that  he  then  proceeded  to  search  for  gold  in  the  western 
district,  having  my  letter  in  one  pocket  and  Mr  Icely's 
specimen  in  the  other,  and  being  also  at  the  time  thoroughly 
informed  through  me  both  of  the  mineralogical  aspect  of  the 
interior  generally  and  of  the  popular  rumours  of  Macgregor's 
gold-findings  near  Wellington  (the  latter  having  very  probably 
been  corroborated  to  him  in  Sydney  by  other  informants, 
although  only  stated  in  the  evidence  to  have  been  fully  con- 
firmed on  the  road  thither  by  an  innkeeper  at  the  Vale  of 
Clwydd),  and  considering  that  Mr  Lister  had  been  already 
seeking  for  gold  in  the  quartz-veins,  and  that  by  guiding  Mr 
Hargraves  down  Summer  Hill  Creek  he  diverted  him  from 
the  original  intention  of  going  first  to  seek  gold  either  near 
the  auriferous  vein  of  Mr  Icely  or  near  tne  gold-bearing 
veinstone  at  Wellington,  it  is  evidently  untrue  to  term  Mr 
Hargraves  literally  "  The  first  Discoverer  of  Gold  in  Aus- 
tralia."  And  except  that  Mr  Hargraves  is  the  demonstrator  of 
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the  conclusions  which  I  have  explained,  and  that  my  compari- 
sons of  the  western  watershed  of  the  Cordillera  had  led  me  to 
infer  the  auriferous  character  of  the  whole,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  call  him  a  gold  discoverer  at  all,  except  in  that  limited  sense 
in  which  every  gold-digger  may  be  said  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
the  gold  which  he  actually  removes  from  the  earth  with  his 
own  hands. 

Some  of  the  first  proceedings  of  Mr  Hargraves  on  arrival 
in  Sydney  have  not  before  been  clearly  explained  either  in  the 
Legislative  evidence  or  in  a  more  popular  way.   Mr  Uargravea 
on  leaving  California  was  not  deficient  in  pecuniary  means  for 
travelling  in  New  South  Wales  to  examine  the  localities  agreed 
upon,   and  he   therefore  required  no  assistance  from   me  in 
money.     The  gold-dust  which  he  brought  across  the  Pacific 
had  chiefly  been  received  by  him  in  wages  for  working  on  the 
Natchez  claim  on  the  Yuba,  but  during  his  absence  in  Cali- 
fornia his  domestic  affairs  had  unexpectedly  gone  wrong  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  debts  contracted  by  his  family  con- 
sequently absorbed  his   little  capital.      His  business  during 
many  past  years  had  been  that  of  a  country  storekeeper  at 
Brisbane  Water.      To  proceed,  then,  to  search  for  gold   he 
applied  to  a  Mr  William  Northwood,  in  Sydney  ^since  then 
more  publicly  known  as  Mr  Alderman  Northwood),  for  the 
sum  of  one   hundred  pounds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  travel. 
Mr  Northwood  supplied  this  amoimt  upon  condition  of  receiving 
the  moiety  of  any  reward  which  Mr  Hargraves  might  obtain, 
and  of  receiving  early  information  so  that  he  (Mr  Northwood) 
having  money,  might  then  buy  up  the  auriferous  land.    When 
the  Executive  Government  granted  500L  to  Mr  Hargraves  as  a 
first  instalment  of  reward,   one-half  of  the  sum  was  handed 
over  to  Mr  Northwood,  and  it  is  to  this  transaction   that  allu- 
sion is  made  when,  in  the  application  to  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment, the  complaint  is  stated  by  Mr  Hargraves  of  his  having, 
when  a  poor  man,  had  to  borrow  money  at  a  hundred  per  cent, 
in  order  to  prosecute  his  researches  for  gold  in  New  South 
Wales.    Mr  Northwood  has  ever  protested  against  the  payment 
of  this  amount  of  money  as  being  in  effect  a  violation  of  faith 
upon  a  simply  verbal  contract.     The  Victorian  Government, 
however,  never  inquired   into  the  details  of  the  *' noble  dis- 
interestedness "   which  demanded  only  a  reward  in  money  ot 
indefinite  amount,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  gold 
produce,  but    they  presumed  that  the  Government  of    New 
South  Wales  had  already  made  every  investigation  when  in 
truth  no  inquiry  has  ever  been  more  partially  conducted.   That 
all-powerful  statesman  and  advocate,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
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had  apparently  resolved  from  the  first  negociation  that  in  the 
name  of  Mr  Hargraves  alone  a  large  sum  of  money  should  be 
obtained  from  the  Legislature,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
unpublished  terms  of  that  negociation  as  regards  any  sub- 
division  of  the  pecuniary  grants. 

I  should  deeply  regret  casting  any  ungenerous  reflections  on 
Mr  Deas  Thomson,  the  late  Colonial  Secretary,  were  they 
immerited,  but  I  can  without  compunction  state  the  plain  facts 
of  the  case,  when  I  feel  the  injustice  done  to  myselt, — not  by 
this  State  authority  having  duly  heard  my  statements,  and 
then  preferentially  decided  in  favour  of  my  former  associate 
that  "  the  gold  discovery  "  was  an  indivisible  unity  for  which 
my  companion  alone  was  entitled  to  receive  all  the  public 
honours  and  substantial  rewards — but  by  his  having  ignored 
and  wilfully  refused  or  neglected  to  hear  my  accoimt  at  all,  for 
no  other  reason  that  I  am  aware  o^  but  that  he  had  at  the 
first  interview  with  Mr  Hargraves  (who  then  had  my  letter  in 
his  possession,  and  who  had  just  proved  the  discovery  to  which 
it  related  by  having  in  consequence  just  procured  the  few 
specks  of  gold  which  were  then  exhibited  to  him)  promised 
tnat  he  (Mr  Hargraves)  should  be  rewarded  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  whole  discovery — a  promise  subsequently 
confirmed  by  a  Minute  of  the  Governor  in  Council — and 
apparently  without  ever  inquiring  whether  Mr  Hargraves  had 
been  sent  as  the  agent  of  another,  or  whether  he  nad  acted 
entirely  upon  his  own  judgment.  The  original  promise  was 
made  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  while  knowing  that  literally 
the  gold  obtained  by  Mr  Hargraves  was  not  by  any  means 
"  the  first  discovery  of  gold,"  without  his  apparently  having 
cared  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  it  was  a  discovery  in  any  way 
differing  in  principle  from  the  preceding  ones,  and  while  being 
fully  aware  that  many  scores  of  gold- washers  were  then  in 
New  South  Wales,  any  one  of  whom  was  quite  ready,  for  the 
smallest  consideration,  to  teach  the  art  of  gold-washing  to  the 
Government  geologist.  Upon  what  principle  of  right  and 
justice,  then,  did  Mr  Thomson  dare  to  negociate  so  exclu- 
sively? Would  Mr  Thomson  have  proposed  an  unlimited 
money  gratuity  to  any  practical  tin-washer  if  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  sent  one  to  him  with  a  few  specks  of  gold  ?  Would 
Mr  Thomson  have  given  the  same  pledge  to  a  black  fellow, 
had  I  sent  such  a  person  to  him  from  California  upon  an  errand 
of  this  nature  ?  I  have  arrogated  no  superiority  of  caste,  intel- 
lect, or  education  over  my  associate — there  might  have  been  a 
wider  difference  between  us  in  these  respects — but  may  I  not 
,  now  hypothetically  inquire,  would  Mr  Thomson  in  any  case 
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have  promised  and  adjudged  tlie  whole  substantial  benefit 
exclusively  to  a  delegated  demonstrator? 

At  the  examination  of  Mr  Hargraves  before  the  Legislative 
Committee,  the  Colonial  Secretary  again  outraged  common 
sense  by  acting  at  the  same  time  in  the  threefold  capacity  of 
judge,  witness,  and  advocate.  Question  No.  42  of  the  first 
examination  of  Mr  Hargraves  is  a  preposterous  one  to  ask 
an  interested  witness  in  expectation  of  a  l&rgc  money  gratuity, 
and  it  is  no  less  preposterous  that  Mr  Thomson,  who  had 
avowedly  negotiated  and  promised  the  gratuity,  should  propose 
the  question.  It  leaves  the  painful  impression  that  the  witness 
had  been  crammed  for  the  occasion,  and  instructed  to  reply  in 
the  negative.  The  question  ought  rather  to  have  been  put  to 
me  than  to  the  person  directly  interested,  and  my  reply  must 
of  necessity  have  been  just  the  reverse  if  the  inquiry  had  been 
fairly  instituted,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  have  been.  In  addition 
to  my  own  testimony,  there  was  ample  collateral  evidence  to  be 
obtained  that  Mr  Hargraves  had,  whilst  in  California,  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  quartz-vein  near  Wellington,  The  Colo- 
nial Secretary  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  being  unacquainted 
with  my  character  and  precedents,  for  I  had  then  been  per- 
sonally introduced  to  him  by  Mr  Hargraves ;  Mr  Mort  nad 
before,  at  the  public  banquet  where  Mr  Thomson  presided, 
spoke  of  mo  during  my  absence  from  the  colony  in  the 
highest  terms,  and  I  had  already  had  three  personal  interviews 
with  the  Colonial  Secretary,  at  all  of  which  he  m)eared  to  be 
only  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  I  could  say  aught  further  in 
favour  of  his  client,  and  although  Mr  Hargraves  himself  had 
been  anxious  that  my  testimony  should  be  taken  (see  Question 
51,  second  examination),  the  Colonial  Secretary  seems  to  have 
thought  that  it  better  served  his  purpose,  in  taking  measures 
to  secure  a  grant  of  public  money,  to  overlook  altogether  my 
individual  claims  to  public  consideration,  and  to  oppose  the 
admission  of  any  explanatory  statements  in  the  Legislative 
Council. 

Mr  Thomson  had,  in  New  South  Wales,  filled  the  important 
ofiice  of  Colonial  Secretary  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— an  office  which,  in  the  colony,  may  be  said  to  correspond 
with  that  of  Prime  Minister  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  except  in  the  particular  of  being  responsible  to  the 
Legislature — ^the  Colonial  Secretary,  before  the  late  introduc- 
tion of  IocaI  self-government  by  a  responsible  Ministry,  being 
irresponsible  to  any  political  authority  except  the  Governor- 
General.  During  the  late  gubernatorial  administration  of  Sir 
Charles  Fitzroy,  Mi  Thomson  had  the  reputation  of  being,  in 
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fact,  "  the  Government,"  since  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  in  reality 
troubled  himself  but  little  with  the  duties  of  administration, 
being  of  passive  temperament,  and  having  received  the  hono- 
rary appointment  in  consideration  of  military  services  rendered 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  power  wielded  by  Mr  Thomson 
was  therefore  very  great  indeed.  Mr  Thomson  had  in  earlier 
life  married  the  daughter  of  Governor  Sir  Richard  Bourke, 
and  the  marriage  had  brought  him  the  appointment  of  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  with  a  small  salary  at  first,  which  had  gradually 
increased  with  the  rising  importance  of  the  colony,  until  the 
annual  stipend  had  reached  the  sum  of  1,500/.  When  the 
gold  discoveries  had  caused  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
an  augmentation  of  salary  was  proposed  in  the  Legislature  for 
all  Government  officers  with  fixed  salaries,  and  a  sum  of  money 
accordingly  placed  upon  the  estimates  to  meet  the  increased 
requirements.  Out  of  this  money  an  addition  in  salary  of 
500/.  per  annum  was  awarded  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
in  his  case  the  grant  took  effect  retrospectively  for  six  years. 
Thus,  as  a  political  opponent  remarked,  **Mr  Thomson  put 
three  thousand  pounas  of  the  public  money  into  his  own 
pocket  at  one  stroke ;"  finally,  when  the  retiring  pensions  of 
the  officers  of  the  old  Government  were  embodied  as  a  part  of 
the  new  constitution,  Mr  Thomson,  who  took  a  most  active 

!)art  in  framing  it,  had  placed  his  own  retiring  pension  at  the 
iill  amount  of  salary — ^that  is,  at  2,000/.  per  annum — so  that, 
independent^of  any  other  benefits  from  it,  the  gold  discovery 
brought  to  Mr  Thomson  an  additional  life  pension  of  500/. 
per  annum. 

A  more  powerful  patron  could  not  have  been  desired  than 
Mr  Deas  Tliomson,  who,  having  at  his  disposal  all  the  mighty 
machinery,  both  moral  and  material,  which  it  is  only  the  pre- 
rogative of  delegated  sovereignty  to  wield,  moved  alike  the 
official  authoritie^a,  the  press,  and  the  public,  to  honour  and 
reward  his  own  adopted  "  gold  discoverer."  Not  only  did  Mr 
Thomson  employ  his  ostensible  authority,  but  every  ad  cap* 
tandum  vulgus  artifice  and  populace-moving  agency  of  the 
Barnum  type  was  evoked  to  stimulate  the  popular  enthusiasm 
until  an  Hargraves  mania  raged  in  the  colony,  which  can  only 
be  regarded  with  astonishment  by  those  not  admitted  behind  the 
scenes.  Mr  Thomson  set  in  motion  and  inflamed  by  dramatic 
arts  the  popular  enthusiasm  into  a  raving  Hargraves  mania, 
and  then  quietly  assumed  the  merit  of  yielding  to  the  popular 
will  in  the  grant  of  10,000/.  Several  public  gold  companies 
and  influential  gold  traders  are  said  to  have  made  brilliant 
offers,  and  even  tendered  direct  bribes  of  large  amount  to  Mr 
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Hargraves,  while  he  remained  a  salaried  official  under  Govern- 
ment at  **  the  head  of  his  department,"  and  these  declined 
proposals  were  urged  by  his  advocates  as  a  reason  why  the 
public  gratuity  to  him  ought  to  be  increased,  but  in  truth  it  was 
the  Government  official  in  power  whom  these  parties  wished  to 
conciliate.  None  cared  to  employ  the  unprivileged  abilities  or 
judgment  of  Mr  Hargraves  as  an  individual,  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  gold  ;  and  the  proof  that  this  was  the  case  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  none  of  these  or  similar  offers  were  accepted 
after  Mr  Hargraves  had  ceased  to  be  a  Government  official. 
Often  has  it  been  remarked  to  me  interrogatively,  Mr  Har- 
graves must  be  a  great  geologist  ?  And  when  I  have  replied, 
'*  Oh  no,  Mr  Hargraves  does  not  make  the  smallest  pretence 
to  geology  ;  he  neither  knows,  nor  pretends  to  know,  anything 
whatever  of  the  science,"  the  rejoinder  has  invariably  been, 
"  Oh,  but  he  must  be  a  great  geologist,  or  else  Government 
never  would  have  employed  him'^  Ihus  the  presumption  has 
always  been  irresistibly  favourable  towards  Mr  Hargraves, 
and  sometimes  ridiculously  so,  because  of  the  connexion 
between  him  and  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  systematic  and  authoritative  semi- deification 
was  a  public  furore  to  honour  and  reward  ^*  Mr  Hargraves,  the 
gold  aiscoverer."  The  protection  of  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  State  pageantries,  the  homage  of  public  men,  the  eulogy 
of  the  public  prints,  all  had  an  effect  upon  the  public  mind, 
which  Mr  Barnum,  the  showman,  would  have  been  delighted 
to  witness.  When  the  sudden  accession  of  unanticipated 
wealth  had  already  disposed  the  colonists  to  take  the  most 
liberal  views  of  the  matter,  it  was  a  perfectly  easy  task  for  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  with  the  artifice  often  practised  by  skilful 
rhetoricians,  to  carry  captive  the  judgment  of  an  audience  by 
enlarging  upon  the  advantages  of  the  **  gold  discovery,"  and 
then  attributing  all  the  merit  to  one  individual,  without  ever 
adducing  the  proofs  of  his  being  solely  entitled  to  it. 

The  immediate  substantial  benefits  which  Mr  Hargraves 
derived  from  public  sources  were  a  gratuity  from  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  of  10,000/. ;  a  gratuity  of 
2,500/.  from  the  Government  of  Victoria;  a  gold  cup  in  Syd- 
ney, of  the  value  of  400/. ;  a  gold  cup  in  Melbourne,  of  the 
value  of  200/.,  and  a  silver  tea  service  in  Bathurst,  value  100/., 
besides  the  salary  of  a  Gold  Commissioner  fjpr  about  three  years,  ^ 
with  the  usual  perquisites  for  foi*age,  &c.,  and  some  considera- 
ble presents  from  private  individuals.  As  an  instance  of  the 
great  moral  influence  of  the  press,  it  is  said  that  one  gentleman 
alone,  a  Mr  Power,  who  had  never  seen  Mr  Hargraves,  and 
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knew  him  only  from  newspapers,  presented  him  with  250 
Mr  George  A.  Lloyd,  a  gold  broker,  in  his  public  circular  urge 
that  25,000/.  was  the  smallest  sum  that  the  Government  ougl 
to  grant  to  the  gold  discoverer,  and  it  was  intended  that  what 
ever  sum  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  might  gran 
Mr  Hargraves,  it  should  be  taken  as  a  unit,  upon  which  to  bas 
other  demands,  first  upon  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  finally 
upon  tlie  Imperial  Government,  for  further  pecuniary  reward 
Since  the  onginal  pledge  of  Mr  Thomson,  in  the  name  an< 
upon  the  fuith  of  Government,  had  been  a  promise  of  re  wan 
*'  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  gol( 
discovery,"  and  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  the  I3mte< 
Kingdom  were  severally  calculated  to  have  benefited  in  tin 
ratio  of  1,  3,  10,  each  would,  consequently,  be  severallj 
called  upon  to  pay  10,000/..  30,000/.,  and  100,000/.  to  ''th 
gold  discoverer. '  Such  was  the  entire  scheme,  which  partialij 
failed. 

To  the  present  day  I  remain  utterly  ignorant  whether  M 
Thomson  was  informed  by  Mr  Hargraves  that  I  had  sent  bj 
him  a  letter  from  California  on  the  subject  of  gold  in  th« 
placer-deposits,  or  whether  Mr  Thomson  ever  learnt  fron 
him  that  I  had  in  reality  so  eifectually  and  extensively  c^m 
pared  Australia  with  Cahfornia — a  comparison  virtually  carriec 
entirely  to  the  credit  of  Mr  Hargraves.  It  is  quite  likely  tha 
these  advantages  of  comparison  were  not  known  to  Mr  Thom 
son  until  more  recently,  nor  can  I  suppose  that  he  ever  wishec 
to  be  informed  of  them.  Mr  Thomson  had  every  opportunitj 
of  learning  direct  from  me,  before  the  distribution  of  monej 
gratuities,  the  circumstances  which  had  moved  Mr  Hargraves 
when  in  California  to  search  for  gold  when  in  Australia;  bu 
Mr  Thomson  unequivocally  preferred  his  own  arbitrary  pro 
ceedings  to  impartial  investigation. 

Comparisons  are  proverbially  odious  ;  but  to  draw  compa 
risons  oetween  Mr  Hargraves  and  myself  would  be  especiallj 
80.  I  would  utter  no  unworthy  complaint  against  my  forme: 
associate,  our  claims  and  our  interests  in  the  gold  discoverj 
never  having  been  opposed  to  each  other,  but  always  iden 
tical — the  pre-determination  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  pro 
cure,  on  his  sole  account,  a  money  reward,  having  alone  madi 
an  apparent  rivalry.  The  promise  of  a  pecuniary  reward  ii 
effect  suborned  my  witness  ;  for  although  we  had  agreed  ir 
opinion  that  a  reward  from  the  Government  would  be  dm 
after  the  demonstration,  and  we  equally  perceived  that  n< 
pioneer  of  gold  discovery  could,  in  fact,  reward  himself  ade 
quately   by   merely  appropriating  to  himself  gold  which  b 
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might  dig  out  with  his  own  hands — yet  the  contemplated  re- 
ward had  been  official  appointment,  and  not  money-gratuity. 
The  money-gratuity,  however  it  might  have  been  intended,  had 
operated  in  reality  as  a  bribe — a  corrupt  ofiFering — ^a  tempta- 
tion to  my  former  associate,  during  his  subsequent  public 
career,  to  disavow  my  claims  altogether — to  forget  the  gold- 
findings  of  Macgregor — to  forget  to  acknowledge  publicly  that 
I  had  sent  to  Australia  a  letter  by  him — to  forget  that  I  had 
previously  seen  so  much  of  the  interior  of  Australia,  and  had 
then  drawn  my  conclusions  after  observing  the  placer-deposits 
in  C^fomia — :to  forget*  to  report  officially  upon  Goodgood — 
in  fact,  to  forget  everything,  except  the  magnitude  of  his  own 
rewards,  which  he  claimed,  says  one  report,  "with  a  noble 
disinterestedness,  unexampled  in  history/' 

In  private  life  Mr  Hargraves  has  at  all  times  paid  the  utmost 
deference  to  my  knowleage  of  gold  mining  — to  my  opportu- 
nities of  comparison — to  my  advantages  of  travel,  and  to  my 
philosophical  investigations.  In  public  life  he  has  ever  ex- 
pressed himself  in  flattering  terms  of  my  ability,  moral  worth, 
and  independent  views,  and  in  every  matter  which  did  not 
directly  interfere  **  with  the  magnitude  of  his  rewards,"  he  has 
invariably  professed  his  desire  to  serve  me ;  but  since  the 
matter  of  the  money  gratuity  was  an  after-arrangement  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr  Thomson,  I  can  but  infer  wny,  with  all 
these  professions  of  service  and  friendship,  I  have  been  so 
entirely  set  aside  as  regards  public  honours,  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  services.  Not  the  smallest  pecuniary  advantage  has 
accrued  to  me  from  the  gold  discovery,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  while  to  all  my  former  friends  it  has  brought  un- 
bounded wealth,  and  although  preferment  in  the  public  service 
had  been  the  original  stimulus  which  moved  the  enterprise,  the 
stipulations  with  Mr  Hargraves  in  this  respect  (notwithstanding 
that  they  had  reached  the  knowledge  of  the  Colonial  Secretary 
so  unpremeditatedly,  through  Mr  Mort's  citation  of  my  letter  at 
the  public  banquet),  remain  unfulfilled.  Nevertheless,  nearly 
every  true  allegation  made  in  favour  of  Mr  Hargraves  by 
anonymous  advocates  in  the  newspapers,  might  be  applied  witn 
equal  force  to  my  own  particular  claims,  and  in  some  instances 
much  more  so.  My  advantages  of  comparison  had  been  in  reality 
much  superior  to  those  of  my  companion.  The  letter  brought 
by  him  to  the  colony  from  me,  quite  equalled  in  importance 
(as  a  fact  from  which  the  most  stupendous  consequences  fol- 
lowed) "the  almost  invisible"  specks  procured  by  him  in  a  district 
where  the  precious  metal  had  already  been  frequently  obtained; 
and  while  I  alone  held  the  master-key,  which  proved  the  few 
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specks  of  gold  to  be  in  truth  a  new  discovery,  profession) 
advocates,  while  pleading  the  cause  of  Mr  Hargraves  (m 
then  being  possessed  of  the  knowledge  and  information  requisii 
for  the  argument),  did  not  hesitate  to  invent  fictitious  and  ilk 

B'cal  reasons,  in  order  to  prove  the  desired  conclusion,  that  M 
argraves  was  "  The  gold  discoverer."  Thus  by  one  pleadci 
Mr  Hargraves  is  said  to*be  "  the  first  discoverer  of  gold,"  a 
allegation  which  is  altogether  untrue  ;  by  another  he  is  sai* 
to  be  **  the  first  discoverer  of  a  workable  gold-field," — whilst  th< 
evidence  of  Mr  Lister  and  the  Messrs  Tom  shows  that  M 
Hargraves  entertained  the  lowest  opinion  of  the  workctbilitv  o 
the  particular  Creek  which  they,  after  it  had  been  despidred  ol 
proved  to  be  so  rich  in  the  precious  metal.  Mr  Hargraves* 
own  testimony  is  to  the  same  effect,  since  it  is  but  a  very  poo 
gold-field  that  would  only  pay  ten  shillings  a  day  to  men  usin; 
a  long-tom.  The  practical  working  of  long-toms  was,  besides 
quite  unknown  to  Mr  Hargraves  at  tliis  time.  Mr  Hargrave 
had,  in  fact,  only  alleged  to  the  Government  the  probabL 
general  productiveness  of  the  colony,  iust  as  I  had  advised  bin 
to  do,  after  he  should  have  obtained  the  first  placer- deposi 
ffold,  and  never  afterwards,  in  all  his  explorations,  did  h< 
discover  either  the  first  gold  or  the  workability  of  any  gold 
field — his  subsequent  gola-findings  being  invariably  macie  upoi 
fields  where  the  diggers  were  already  at  work.  The  decisioi 
of  the  legislative  Select  Committee,  that  Mr  Hargraves  hac 
returned  from  California  to  Australia,  "  purposely  to  seach  foi 
gold,"  had  always  appeared  to  me  only  an  amusing  hyper 
bolical  expresssion,  and  the  reader  may  perceive  by  th< 
"Minutes"  it  is  a  conclusion  entirely  unsupported  by  an] 
evidence,  unless  the  bare  assertion  of  Mr  Hargraves  himself 
when  under  the  influence  of  a  promised  gratuity,  be  admittec 
as  satisfactory  testimony. 

An  angry  correspondence  appeared  in  the  newspapers  before 
my  return  to  the  colony,  between  Mr  Hargraves  and  Messn 
Lister  and  Tom.  The  character  of  the  correspondence  maj 
be  gathered  from  the  minutes  of  evidence.  The  latter  claimanU 
alleged  that  Mr  Hargraves  had  given  up  in  despair  the 
search  for  a  gold-field  of  workable  value  in  the  western  districts 
while  Mr  Hargraves  contended  that  he  had  in  the  interim  beer 
fully  occupied  in  negociating  for  reward  with  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  The  first  four  ounces  of  gold  were  found  by  the 
Messrs  Lister  and  Tom  after  Mr  Hargraves  had  left  the  dis- 
trict, and  it  is  allowed  by  all  that  the  workable  value  of  thif 
particular  gold-field  was  decided  on  finding  these  four  ounces. 
The  Messrs  Lister  and  Tom  disavow  that  the  spot  where  this 
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gold  was  obtained  had  been  pointed  out  to  them  more  especially 
than  other  parts  of  the  several  watercourses,  then  ascertained 
to  be  auriferous,  and  Mr  Hargraves's  negociations  with  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  before  these  four  ounces  were  found,  certainly  re- 
ferred only  to  the  district  in  a  general  way.  Which  of  them, 
however,  may  have  the  better  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the 
commercial  value  of  this  one  gold-bearing  watercourse,  the 
matter  certainly  cannot  be  considered  of  vital  importance  to 
the  general  question,  since  it  is  only  when  the  first  obtained 
placer-deposit  gold  is  regarded  as  the  consummation  of  a  pre- 
discovered  principle,  and  the  inference  of  the  generally  auri- 
ferous character  of  the  interior,  are  considered  as  based  upon  a 
previously  acquired  extensive  observation  of  the  geology  of  the 
colony,  that  it  can  be  admitted,  in  Mr  Thomson's  words  at  the 
Sydney  banquet,  that  "  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr  Hargraves 
to  prove  that  Australia  was  an  immense  gold-field."  But  philo- 
sophical principles  Mr  Thomson  seems  never  to  have  cared  to 
inquire  into,  and  the  geological  comparison  of  the  two  countries 
Mr  Thomson  had  pre-resolved  to  carry  entirely  to  the  credit  of 
my  late  associate,  when  he  should  take  into  consideration  the 
magnitude  of  his  money  reward.  The  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  was 
certainly  brain-racked  by  the  Government  to  explain  his  own 
particular  geological  principles  ;  but  Mr  Hargraves  was  consi- 
derately spared  any  torment  of  that  kind. 

It  may  be  thought,  possibly,  that  by  maintaining  silence  at 
the  time  the  gratuities  were  distributed,  I  have  been  guilty 
of  injustice  toward  myself,  and  in  self-justification  it  is  to  be 
observed; — first,  that  a  money  reward  had  never  been  con- 
templated by  us  in  California  ;  and,  secondly,  that  some  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  I  am  now  commenting,  remained  at  that 
time  unknown  to  me.  I  had  not  then  been  satisfactorily 
informed  that  Mr  Hargraves,  at  the  time  of  his  washing  out  the 
first  gold,  was  actually  on  the  way  to  examine  the  alluvia  near 
the  two  gold-bearing  veinstones  already  discovered, — namely, 
first,  the  one  previously  ascertained  to  be  auriferous,  on  Mr 
Icely*s  land  at  Canowindra  ;  and,  secondly,  the  more  noto- 
rious gold-bearing  veinstone  near  Wellington  ;  nor  was  I  then 
aware  that   Mr  Lister  had  already  sought  for    gold  in    the 

§oldless  quartz-veine  which  cross  the  rich  gold-bearing  bed  of 
ummer  Hill  Creek.  I  was  at  the  time  but  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  topography  of  this  particular  district,  and 
hardly  knew,  in  the  nrst  instance,  that  Guyong  and  Summer 
Hill  Creek  were  so  exactly,  as  they  are,  on  the  direct  road  to 
the  Wellington  auriferous  quartz-vein.  I  found  for  certainty, 
in  the  evidence  of  Messrs  Lister  and  Tom,  long  afterwards,  that 
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Mr  Hargraves  had  acknowledged  to  them  the  fact  of  his  being 
en  route    for   it  when  they  together   examined  Summei^hiTl 
Creek.     The  exaggerated  statements  of  the  newspapers  alleged 
that  Mr  Hargraves  had  in  his  mind's  eye,  when  in  California, 
fixed  upon  a  certain  place  in  Australia,  which  he  had  only 
once  passed  over  seventeen  years  previously;  and  before  reading 
the  Minutes,   I   supposed  that  possibly  this    highly-colourM 
statement  might  have  some  foundation  in  truth  ;    but  after 
perusing  Mr  Lister*s  testimony,  and  recalling  our  conversations 
m  California,  and  finding  also  that  Mr  Hargraves  had^  before 
the  Gold  Committee,  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  gold-findings 
near  Wellington,  my  own  claims  and  services,  and  especial^ 
my  written  letter,  which  referred  with  exactitude  to  several  gold- 
bearing  localities,  appeared  under  a  very  difierent  aspect.    Had 
I  known  all  these  circumstances  when  the  gratuities  were  under 
consideration,    I    might,    possibly,  have  acted  differently  ;  I 
now  think  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  neglected  his  duty  to 
the  public,  and  served  me  very  uiyustly,  by  not  rigorously 
investigating   them.     I   had    myself  no   participation  in    the 
scheme  for  obtaining  a  gratuity  in  public  money  for  the  gold 
discovery,  and  while  the  Legislature  took  into  consideration 
what  compensation  ought  to  be  made  for  the  services  rendered 
by  Mr  Hargraves,  it  was  surely  not  for  me  to  ofier  any  oppo- 
sition to  their  liberality.      Mr  Hargraves  was  fairly  entitlea  to 
my  best  support.     In  effect  I  did  support  his  interests  much 
better  by  remaining  silent  respecting  the  gold-findings  of  Mac- 
gregor  than    by    officiously   enlarging    on   them,   when   the 
information  was  not  wanted.     The  question  proposed  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  was  not, — Wno  has  made 
the  gold  discovery,  considered   as  an  indivisible  whole  ?  but 
the  question  appeared  to  be — ^What  do  the  particular  services 
of  Mr  Hargraves  deserve?     Whether  ten  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounos  might  be  granted  to  him  was  to  me  a  matter  of 
personal  indifference.     The  Legislature  of  Victoria  do  profess 
to  have  invited  all  persons  concerned  in  the  gold  discoveries 
to  bring  forward  their  claims  ;  but  certainly  the  Legislature  of 
New  South  Wales  did  not  put  the  question  in  that  way.     With 
respect  to  the  colony  of  Victoria,  I  repeat,  that  I  was  not  there  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  public  notice,  and  did  not  even  hear  of  the 
invitation,  while  Mr  Hargraves,  on  the  contrary,  was  advised 
officially  to  appeal  to  it ;  and  his  representations  to  the  Grovem- 
mcnt  of  that  colony  were  suggested  and  forwarded  by  the  Execu- 
tive Government  of  New  South  Wales.  So  that  without  any  fur- 
ther trouble  the  Legislative  Committee  of  Victoria  concluded, 
without  investigation,  that  the  ex-parte  evidenc<3  taken  in  Sydney 
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established  Mr  Hargraves^s  exclusive  title  sadsfactorily  to  the 
gold  discovery  as  an  undivided  whole. 

The  late  Chief  Gold  Commissioner,  Mr  John  Richard  Hardy, 
shortly  after  his  ciBce  had  been  abolished,  Dublished  in  Sydney 
a  little  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Squatters  and  (jrold-diggers  ;'  some 
of  my  earhest  theoretical  letters  had  then  appeared  in  the  public 
prints,  and  Mr  Hardy  observed  in  the  pamphlet,  that  "  Whe- 
ther gold  has  been  washed  down  from  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  upheaved  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  was  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence  ;"  but  that  he  (Mr  Hardy)  was  the  only 
proper  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  gold- 
nelds,  smce  he  had  originated  the  first  regulations.  Now,  the 
ordinary  and  liberal  regulations  for  gold-mining  in  alluvia  as 
they  existed  in  California  (with  only  the  addition  of  a  licence 
fee),  had,  solely  in  consequence  of  Mr  Hargraves's  represen- 
tations, been  first  accepted  in  the  colony  ;  for  we  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  in  our  tent  in  Cahfomia,  that  these 
regulations  ought  to  be,  as  they  were  in  their  main  features, 
adopted  in  Australia.  No  information  on  this  subject,  how- 
aver,  was  laid  before  the  Legislative  Select  Committee,  nor 
were  the  gold-findings  of  Macgregor  on  the  veinstone  near 
Wellington,  important  as  they  had  been  in  contributing 
to  the  gold  discoveiy,  ever  made  the  subject  of  Legis- 
lative inquiry,  as  they  undeniably  ought  to  have  been,  if 
"  the  gold  discovery"  had  been  tne  veritable  object  of  its 
investigations.  The  simple  denial  of  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  0old-findings  near  Wellington,  when  ten  thousand 
pounds  nung  upon  a  negative  reply,  with  Mr  Thomson  as 
interrogator,  ana  Mr  Hargraves  as  respondent,  was  the  only 
sort  of  testimony  submitted  to  it. 

Although  it  had  been  planned  in  California  that  Mr  Har- 
graves  should  first  become  appointed  a  Gold  Commissioner, 
and  then,  in  gratitude  to  me,  procure  my  advancement  to  a 
similar  dignity,  it  had  never  been  in  contemplation  between  us 
that  he  should  appear  in  Australia  as  a  Commissioner  of 
Exploration.  This  appointment  was  subsequently  arranged 
for  him  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  ;  and 
although  Mr  Hargraves  possessed  so  little  of  either  qualifica- 
tion or  inclination  for  the  duties  of  the  office,  the  idea 
itself  of  employing  an  explorer  of  experience  who  should, 
at  the  public  charge,  compare  remote  and  various  gold 
districts  with  each  other,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
legitimate  in  intention.  Since  some  parts  of  Australia  hud 
been  demonstrated  to  be  prolific  in  placer-deposits  of  gold  by 
comparison  with  California,  why  not  extend  the  comparison 
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both  to  unexplored  districts  and  to  other  colonies?  No  gold* 
digger  could  do  this  service  at  his  own  charges  witoout 
losing  by  the  adventure,  if  his  sole  prospective  reward  were  to 
be  the  gold  which  by  his  own  hands  he  might  obtain  from  the 
earth.  How  infinitely  much  more  likely  to  prove  beneficial  as 
regards  gold  discovery  would  be  such  a  method  of  examination 
than  that  of  any  merely  scientific  expedition  of  persons  practi- 
cally unacquainted  witn  gold-mininff  and  with  the  actual  con- 
dition of  gold  deposits.  Such  considerations^  and  the  promised 
Commissionership,  very  much  induced  my  leaving  Bendigo  in 
1853,  for  few  persons  in  the  world  had  then  had  more  gold- 
mining  expenence.  At  the  time  when  making  a  public 
address  in  bathurst,  I  had  recently  visited  within  a  few  montha 
three  of  the  greatest  gold-mining  centres  in  the  world,  widely 
remote  from  each  other,  and  at  two  of  them  I  had  been  actively 
engaged  ;  these  were  Moqueliunne  Hill  in  California,  Bendigo 
in  Victoria,  and  Sofala  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  gold  from  Brazil,  both  in  matrix  and  in  placer-deposits, 
of  which  a  large  number  of  samples  is  exhibited  in  the  British 
Museum,  presents  many  peculiarities  in  comparison  with  the 
gold  of  Australia  and  California, — peculiarities  which  are  quite 
unknown  to  the  experienced  gold  miners  of  the  two  latter 
countries.  The  extraordinary  matrix  from  Gongo  Soco  and 
the  flour-fine  samples  of  gold  from  the  washings  in  Minas 
Geraes  are  especially  deserving  of  study.  One  specimen  from 
Peru  in  the  Museum  is  exactly  similar  to  the  peculiar  gold 
pebbles  of  Coromandel  Harbour  in  New  Zealand,  but  the  most 
remarkable  kind  of  gold,  to  my  thinking,  is  the  fibrous  metallic 
gold  labelled  ^'Ribbon  Gold,"  spread  upon  the  laminae  of 
slate  apparently  in  the  direction  of  cleavage.  I  have  seen  none 
approaching  this  character  in  nature.  The  normal  condition 
of  placer-deposit  gold  is,  however,  by  no  means  well  exhibited 
in  this  institution,  but  chiefly  specimens  in  rocks  which  are 
curious  and  exceptional.  The  very  fine  character  of  the 
alluvial  gold  from  the  '*  lavarados  "  of  Minas  Geraes  is  essen- 
tially different  fix)m  the  alluvial  gold  in  Australia  and  California. 
It  would  be  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that  extremely  small  gold 
of  this  kind  is,  in  the  latter  countries,  lost  for  want  of  skdful 
manipulation.  Such  alluvial  gold  docs  not  appear  to  exist  in 
them.  I  scarcely  need  explain  that  I  do  not  mean  to  aver 
that  there  is  positively  no  exception  to  this  statement.  I 
mean  that  such  is  not  the.  ordinary  mode  of  its  occur- 
rence at  the  placer-deposits,  or  in  any  part  of  the  soil  of 
Australia  and  California.  The  analogy  which  I  have  previously 
offered  of  the  metalUc  grains  of  placer-deposit  gold  having 
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been  formed  from  atomic  conditions  like  rain-drops  in  the 
atmosphere,  where  the  molecular  aggregations  at  each  deposi- 
tion are  dependent  on  cooling  conditions,  and  in  size  some- 
what equal  at  each  deposition,  yet  varying  in  size  greatly  on 
different  occasions — seems  to  me  clearly  explanatory  of  this  dif- 
ference in  the  size  of  deposited  gold  grains  and  dust.  The  granite 
gold  of  the  Rocky  Biver,  for  instance^  is  in  very  small  grains — say 
about  the  size  of  mignonette  seed — ^gunpowder  gold  it  has  some- 
times been  called — ^there  are  no  large  nuggets  connected  with 
it,  but  then  neither  are  there  in  quantity  any  still  smaller  particles 
of  the  flour-like  fineness  of  the  Minas  Geraes  gold- washings. 
Explorers  and  novices  frequently  allege  that  in  practice  the 
gola-diggers  lose  all  the  fine  gold  for  want  of  proper  manipula- 
tion, but  the  fact  is  that  very  fine  gold  of  the  kmd  1  am  treating 
of  is  not  present  at  the  diggings  in  any  abundance,  and,  as  a 
mere  question  of  economy,  it  is  oflen  more  advantageous  to 
throw  aside  the  washing  refuse  with  a  great  deal  of  gold  yet 
remaining  in  it  than  to  expend  extra  time  and  labour  in  more 
careful  manipulations — a  subsequent  process  upon  a  more 
wholesale  scale  answering  the  purpose  better;  vet,  notwith- 
standing this  mistaken  idea  of  those  novices  wno  think  they 
can  teach  gold- washing  to  *^the  rude  and  illiterate  diggers," 
it  does,  nevertheless,  frequently  happen  that  inexperienced 
gold-searchers  lose  a  good  deal  of  gold  owing  to  awkward 
manipulation. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  gold-fields  of  Brazil,  if  made 
on  the  spot  by  any  intelligent  person  experienced  in  the  gold 
mines  of  Australia  and  California,  might  probably  prove  highly 
advantageous  to  the  Australian  colonies.  A  Mr  Harding — 
the  great  Brazilian  gold-miner,  as  one  of  the  local  newspapers 
described  him — looked  in  1853  at  some  of  the  gold  distncts  in 
New  South  Wales  with  the  intention  of  working  the  auriferous 
veinstones  there,  if  he  should  discover  any  like  those  of 
which  he  had  had  experience  in  Brazil ;  but  this  gentleman, 
whose  greatness  in  gold-mining  probably  consisted  chiefly  in 
his  having  had  a  lucrative  engagement  upon  one  ^eat  gold 
mine,  failed  to  find  any  veinstone  of  similar  kind  in  New  South 
Wales  during  his  very  short  stay  in  the  colony.  There 
lingered  near  Wellington  an  anecdote  respecting  him  which  I 
heard  during  my  first  visit  to  that  locauty  to  the  following 
effect  :  While  Mr  Harding  was  being  courteously  shown 
some  of  the  quartz-veins  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  said  to  the 
shepherds  and  guides  who  had  accompanied  him,  ^^  Show  me 
the  gold,  and  I  am  the  man  to  work  it  I"  But  the  shepherds 
there  having  a  very  lively  recollection  of  the  hundred  pounds 
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lump  of  gold  found  upon  the  quartz  vein  at  Louisa  Creek, 
replied  to  the  great  Brazilian  gold-miner,  firom  whom,  as  a 
gold-discoverer,  they  had  entertained  such  exalted  expecta- 
tions, '^  Oh,  if  you  will  show  us  the  gold,  we  are  the  men  that 
can  work  it  ourselves !" 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  (acts  connected  with  the  gold  disco- 
very that  Mr  Hargraves  had  never  during  his  Califbmian 
experience  seen  a  gold-bearing  quartz  vein  to  know  it  as  such  ; 
and  although  his  first  endeavours  to  discover  placer-depont 
gold  in  Australia  were  directed  towards  the  gold-bearing  quartz 
veins  discovered  by  Mr  Icely,  and  by  the  shepherd  near  nTel- 
lington,  yet  Mr  Hargraves,  in  consequence  of  nis  never  having 
seen  a  gold-bearing  quartz  vein,  did  not,  on  inspection,  find  any 

fold  whatever  upon  either  of  them.     The  few  specks  of  gold, 
owever,  which  he  had  already  washed  from  the  earth  under  Mr 
Lister's  guidance  on  Summer-hill  Creek,  having  previously  esta- 
blished tnc  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  precious  metal  in  placer 
deposits  had  had  also  the  efiect  of  rendering  it  desirable  that  Mr 
Hargraves  should  not  Jind  any  gold  in  the  quartz  veinstone  near 
Wellington.     Mr  Hargraves  subsequently,  on  accepting  the 
oiGce  of  Crown  Commissioner  for  gold  explorations,  was  offici- 
ally instructed  to  examine  again  the  gold-bearing  quartz  vein 
near  Wellington,  since  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  now  received, 
from  various   quarters,  more  full  information   of  Macgregor's 
gold-findings.      It  is  perfectly  astounding  that  Mr  Hargraves, 
who  had  never  in  California  been  shown  a  gold-bearing  quartz 
vein,  and   who   confessedly  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
science  of  geology,  should  have  been  despatcned  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  report  upon  so  important  a  matter.     Mr  Hargraves,  of 
course,  could  not  render  any  material  service  in  this  case.     He 
appears,  firom  his  own  account,  to  have  proceeded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  veinstone  under  the  guidance  of  Mr  Brockstayn, 
a  jeweller,  whose  wife's  former  husband  had  been  in  the  habit 
every  year  of  buying  Mac^gor's  gold  ;  but  Mr  Brockstayn 
never  having  himself  viewea  the  veinstone,  the  two  explorers, 
after  some  angry  recrimination  on  the  way,  returned  without 
either  of  them  seeing  any  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  quartz 
vein.     Still  Mr  Hargraves  records  of  his  previous  visit  that  it 
was  not  difficult  to  discover  where  the  old  s/tepherd  procured  his 
goldf  though  he  {the  shepherd)  had  not  touched  the  alluvial  soiL 
This  alleged  easy  discovery  is  the  more  astonishing  since  Mr 
Hargraves  had  never  in  his  life  anywhere  seen  gold  in  quartz 
veins,  nor  did  he  find  any  on  this  occasion. 

The  Great-nugget-vein  Gold-mine,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  gold  occurring  m  large  lumps  in  white  quartz,  excited  in  the 
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public  an  inordinate  cupidity  on  its  first  announcement  Great 
nuggets  of  gold,  by  appealing  directly  to  the  senses  and  pas* 
sionsy  invariably  do  excite  feverish  and  unfounded  hopes.  The 
massive  lumps  of  gold  caused  the  shares  of  this  company  at 
the  beginning  to  be  held  in  high  favour,  without  there  ever 
having  been,  in  my  opinion,  any  probability  of  the  costly  adven- 
ture proving  eventually  remunerative.  As  a  contrast  to  the 
large  gold  of  the  Great-nugget- vein,  the  gold  mine  of  Gongo 
Soco  in  Brazil  (the  richest  probably  ever  worked)  exhibited  its 
gold  in  a  black  matrix,  in  extremely  small  particles,  and  yet  this 
mine  produced  upwards  of  two  millions  of  pounds  sterlmg  in  a 
few  years  I  The  Wellington  '^leinstone  materially  differs  in 
character  from  either  of  these,  and  chiefly  contains  its  ^old  in- 
distinctly visible  in  an  extremely  minute  state  of  diffusion,  and 
mostly  in  association  with  iron,  in  red  oxides,  hydrates,  and  sul- 
phurets,  still  all  within  a  quartz  matrix — the  ore  more  nearly 
approaches  in  character  the  specimens  from  the  gold  mine  of 
Beresof,  in  Russia,  than  any  other  foreign  samples  that  I  have 
seen.  The  gold  mines  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of 
Melho  Vallo  in  Brazil,  and  of  Hungary  in  Europe,  where  the 
precious  metal  in  many  of  them  is  never  visible,  but  only  ex- 
tracted by  amalgamation  from  auriferous  pyntes  contained  in  a 
quartz  matrix,  differ  again  essentially  from  any  of  those  above- 
named. 

There  is  a  fallacy  often  advanced  which  affirms  that  gold- 
mining  is  invariably  less  profitable  than  the  mining  for  baser 
metals.  A  few  words  will,  I  think,  correct  this  delusion. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  other  mining  nearly  so  profitable  to  all 
employed  as  gold-mining.  In  all  the  mining  adventures  of 
base  metals,  coals,  or  any  other  minerals,  a  totally  different  sys- 
tem of  mining  rights  is  usually  established  either  by  law  or  by 
custom.  There  are  in  most  cases  of  ordinary  mining,  one,  or  a 
few  proprietors  only,  who  have  acquired  exclusive  possession,  by 
purchase  or  by  grant,  of  large  tracts  of  mining  land;  the  labourers 
employed  on  hire  to  bring  the  mineral  to  ij^  surface  do  not, 
therefore,  participate  in  extraordinary  proR,  but  are  paid 
compluratively  low  and  fixed  wages.  The  proprietors  in  suc- 
cessful mines  of  this  kind  make  their  profit  upon  the  work  of 
the  labourers,  which  their  monopoly  enables  them  to  employ  at 
ordinary  low  wages.  In  gold-mining,  especially  in  placer- 
deposit  diggings,  it  is  not  so  ;  no  large  tract  of  mining  land  is 
upon  any  terms  appropriated  or  granted  exclusively  to  one  or 
a  few  proprietors,  so  tnat,  whenever  an  eminently  successful 
field  is  opened,  every  man — each  mining  labourer,  and  every 
indirect  auxiliary — participates  in  the  advantages  of  the  trea- 
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sure-troTe.  There  in  in  such  case  no  profit  made  by  monopoliflta 
upon  the  labour  of  other  men  engaged  at  low  wages.  It  is 
this  difference  which  makes  the  mining  for  base  metals  more 
profitable  to  the  proprietors.  An  exclusive  grant  in  the  first 
mstance  of  half  a  mile  of  auriferous  ground  upon  such  gold- 
fields  as  Ballarat  or  Bendigo,  with  hued  labour  obtainable  at 
such  moderate  rates  as  prevail  in  England,  would  have  proved 
more  profitable  to  the  proprietor  than  any  equal  sized  piece  of 
eround  has  ever  done  m  the  same  short  time  in  mining  for  the 
base  metals  or  for  coals.  It  is  simplv  the  difference  of  tenure, 
with  the  subjugation  of  labour,  which  in  some  cases  makes 
coal,  copper,  or  iron  mining  more  profitable  than  gold  mining 
to  a  few  mdividuals.  The  recompense  to  labour  m  a  success- 
fill  gold  mine  is  infinitely  greater  of  the  two,  only  the  variable 
profits  derived  firom  it  are  less  unequally  divided  than  in  a 
mine  of  any  other  mineral. 

It  may  perhaps  by  some  be  thought  that  in  commenting 
upon  the  arbitrary  preference  and  premature  decision  of  the 
local  Government,  which,  upon  the  mrst  intimation  to  it  of  the 
"  gold  discovery,"  pledged  itself  at  once  to  reward  Mr  Har- 
graves  ^*  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude,"  without  any  reference 
to  the  question  of  his  independent  or  deleeated  mission,  I  have 
no  cause  to  complain,  since  an  equivalent  it  may  be  alleged  has 
been  subsequently  awarded  to  me  by  jconcession  of  the  auri- 
ferous veinstone  near  Wellington.     But  I  must  observe  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  permission  to  undertake  the 
risk  of  one  single  hazardous  enterpnse,  and  the  threefold  reward 
of  public  honours,  a  Crown  Commission,  and  a  fi?ee  grant  of 
public  money  for  general  discovery  imattended  by  any  risk 
whatever.     The  one  may  &il  firom  ulncss,  exhausted  resources, 
or  ruinous  litigation,  while  the  other  is  placed    beyond  the 
malice  of  ill  fortune.     Legitimate  and  laudable  ambition  be- 
sides is  not  of  the  same  kind  in  all  men.     The  desire  of  faxne 
and  the  aspi]:alion  to  hiffh  emplojrment  in  the  public  service  are 
motives  no  less^^gipwenul  with  many  than  the  mere  lust  of 
wealth.    The  former  more  noble  motives  actuated  Mr  Hargraves 
at  the  time  of  his  leaving  California,  but  these  exalted  motives 
had  apparently  on  my  reaching  the  colony  ignobly  degenerated 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  into  mere  greed 
of  gain.     The  local  Government,  in  granting  to  me  the  quartz 
vein  upon  payment  of  the  usual  fees,  did  not  at  the  same  time 
render  any  acknowledgment  of  public  services  in  connexion 
with  the  gold  discovery,  while  the  grant  itself  nearly  became 
nugatory,  or  rather  it  became  indefinitely  suspended,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  subsequent  alienation  of  the  approaches  to  it ;  and 
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it  is  only  by  having  purchased  these  approaches  at  a  great  cost 
in  money,  as  well  as  after  a  great  sacriiSce  in  time,  that  the 
grant  is  ever  likely  to  become  available  to  me,  and  at  best  such 
a  recompense  was  not  the  original  object  which  prompted  the 
gold  discovery,  nor  one  which  either  Mr  Hargraves  or  myself 
ever  contemplated  as  being  the  sort  of  compensation  which  a 
successful  enterprise  deserved  at  the  hands  of  a  generous  and 
powerful  Government. 

The  administration  of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
it  must,  however,  be  stated,  had  entirely  passed   into  other 
hands  between  the  time  when  the  promise  of  lease  of  the  Wel- 
lington quartz-vein  was  conceded  to  me  by  Governor-Geno- 
ral  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  and  the  time  when  the  approaches  to 
it  became  alienated.     The  first  responsible  premier  ot  the  colony 
chosen  under  the  new  constitution  by  his  Excellency  Governor- 
General    Sir  William   Denison,   was    Mr  Stuart    Alexander 
Donaldson,  and  Mr  Donaldson  had  himself  already  been  ad- 
venturing in  the  occupation  of  auriferous  quartz  veins.     The 
very  quartz  vein  in  question,  although  never  I  believe  seen  by 
him,  had  previously  been  registered  on  his  account  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  half-rnile  claims  by  means  of  his  agent,  Mr  Grideon 
Lang  ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  impossible 
that  the  proto-premier  of  responsible  Crown  Ministers  m  New 
South  Wales  may,  by  having  thus  allowed  the  land  in  question 
to  be  put  up  for  sale,  have  been  virtually  planning  to  obtain  in- 
directly possession  of  the  veinstone  on  his  own  account  by 
securing  the  approaches  to  it  through  a  subordinate  instrument. 
It  is  on  recora  m  a  published  official  return,  that  in  1852  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  half-mile  quartz  claims 
had  been  registered  with  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
for  gold-mining  purposes.     Of  these  probably  very  few  con- 
tained gold ;  they  had  mostly  been  applied  for  only  upon  the 
speculation  of  their  subsequently  provmg  to  be  auriferous.   As 
soon  as  an  application  fee  of  twenty-five  poimds  each  became 
required  under   the  new   regulations,    they  were   nearly  all 
abandoned.      Mr  Lang,    as   the  agent  or  associate   of  Mr 
Donaldson,  had  also  registered  three  other  consecutive  aurifer- 
ous quartz  claims  on  the  Great  Nugget  Vein  at  Louisa  Creek, 
in  addition  to  those  on  the  Macgregor  Vein  near  Wellin^n, 
and  the  remstration   of  the  former  had  led  him  into   nigh 
dispute  wit£  Mr  William  Hardy,  the  brother  of  the  Chief 
Gold  Commissioner,    who  became  consequently  suspected  of 
having  tampered  with  the  registration-books  in  favour  of  his 
near  relation.    The  evidence  before  the  Gold  Committee  <^ 
Mr  Donaldson  exposes  the  fierce   contentions  of  the  tima 
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bemdes  revealing  the  eagerness  with  wUch  men  of  capital  and 
influence,  without  possessing  the  requisite  special  knowledge, 
sought  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  most  valuable  mines 
with  no  other  trouble  than  that  of  merely  registering  applica- 
tions. (See  Appendix  H.)  Special  knowled^,  however,  is  tot- 
tunately  no  less  valuable  than  money  capital  m  mining  pursails, 
and  without  this  indispensable  requisite  no  commercial  adven- 
ture can  be  more  ruinous  to  capital  than  the  hazardous,  although 
sometimes  excessively  lucrative,  occupation  of  gold-mining. 

In  conclusion — a  new  discovery  either  has  or  has  not  oeen 
made  in  relation  to  Australian  gold-deposits  ;  if  no  new  dis- 
covery has  been  made  since  the  several  occurrences  of  the 
gold  prediction  of  Murchison,  of  the  gold  discovery  of  Clarke, 
and  of  the  gold-findings  of  Macgregor — which  all  preceded 
the  discovery  made  by  Mr  Hargraves,  then  the  few  specks  of 
gold  found  by  the  latter  dwindle  as  a  discovery  into  the 
smallest  insignificance.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  by  a  late 
public  speech,  still  seems  disposed  to  adhere  tenaciously  to  the 
*^  abrasion  "  doctrine,  although  judiciously  maintaining  silence 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  ''equable  dissemination,"  thus 
apparently  denying  by  imputation  the  fact  of  any  new  dis- 
covery having  been  made.  Yet,  if  such  were  truly  his  deliberate 
decision,  a  burst  of  indignation  might  have  been  expected 
against  the  implied  injustice  done  to  himself  and  to  his 
scientific  confrhrea  by  the  large  differential  rewards  and  public 
honours  awarded  to  the  alleged  first  discovery  of  Mr  Har- 
graves .  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  multitude  of  new  facts  con- 
cerning gold-deposits  have  been  brought  to  the  cognizance  of 
professional  men  of  science  or  placed  within  their  reach,  and 
if  these  recently-acquired  facts  m  physics  substantiate  the  new 
gold  discovery,  why  do  the  professedly-scientific  men  continue 
so  disingenuous  as  to  delay  admission  of  its  truthfulness  ? 
Why  so  tardy  in  confessing  their  own  early  errors,  and  in 
acknowledging  the  just  conclusions  of  more  practical  meni 
The  men  of  science  have  yet  neither  denied  nor  accepted  the 
placer-deposit  gold  discovery  in  Australia  as  a  novelty  distinct 
from  the  previous  matrix  gold  discovery.  It  has  been  left  to 
other  philosophic  inquirers — to  diligent  and  practical  observers 
who  do  not  boast  of  having  been  enrolled  as  privileged  men  of 
science — to  corroborate  the  fundamental  facts  upon  which  the 
important  discovery  in  Australia  of  gold  in  placer-deposits  was 
made  in  1851. 

It  is  another  strange  circumstance  that  when  the  early  letters 
from  Australia  of  practical  gold-diggers  and  other  local  exami- 
ners (Governor  Latrobe  included)  described  alluvial  or  placer 
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deposit  gold  as   '*  looking  as  if  it  had  been  melted/'  so  little 
weight  should  by  men  oi  science  generally  have  been  given  to 
the  apparent  fact  that   one    learned   professor,  without  even 
ofifering  any  better  solution  of  its  origin  when  in  an  unabraded 
state^  capriciously  rejected  the  repeated  and  valuable  evidence 
as  being  **  probably  a  mistake."     When  my  own  lengthened 
observations  upon  the  gold-fields  had  led  me  not  only  to  mark 
and   speculate   upon    the   phenomena   of  placer- deposit  gold 
having  been  apparently  melted,  but  also  evidently  moulded 
upon  the  bed-rocky  no  recognised  man  of  science  or  literary 
eminence  possessed,  as  it  now  appears,  sufficient  information 
even  to  admit  (under  his  proper  signature)  the  simple  fact  upon 
its    first   publication,    until    Mr    Howitt   having   acquired    a 
practical  experience  on  the  gold-fields  of  Victoria,  and  then 
making  a  just  use  of  his  own  eyes  and  judgment,  not  only 
corroborated  the  plain  fact,  but  also  most  emphatically  con- 
firmed the  conclusion  of  the  metal  having  been  melted  on  the 
floor  with  a  decision  which  is  quite  cheering  amidst  so  much 
scientific  pusillanimity,  by   his   unequivocal   affirmation  that 
*'  you  could  not  be  more  convinced  of  its  having  been  thus 
deposited  if  you  had  seen  it  done."     Negative  evidence  is  less 
satisfactoiy  in  proof  of  principles  than  a  positive  fact  like  the 
foregoing,  yet  a  public  cnallenge  in  a  gold-mining  community, 
when  responded  to  by  independent  experiences,  must  afibrd  to 
impartial  minds  infinitely  more  satisfaction  on  the  question  of 
'^  equable  dissemination  "  in  granite  and  slate  than  could  be 
obtained  from  the  imaginary  data  of  any  number  of  men  of 
science  whose  conjectures  have  no  foundation  in  nature  ;  the 
negative  evidence   also   afforded  by  the   absence   of  marine 
fossils  upon  any  placer- deposit  of  gold,  although  one  of  the 
negative  facts   respecting   which  the   merely  practical   gold- 
diggers  are  mostly  quite  indifferent,  presents  itself  nevermless 
to  philosophical  minds  as  one  to  which  men  of  science  ought 
to  be  especially  alive,  and  one  which  in  the  abrasion  doctnne 
seems  heretofore  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  them. 

The  first  discovery  in  Australia  of  quartz-matrix  gold — first 
both  in  time  and  in  quantity — ^is  unquestionably  that  made  near 
Wellington  by  the  shepherd  Maceregor,  however  reprehensible 
may  have  been  the  conduct  of  this  person  for  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  keep  perpetually  secret  tne  locality  of  his  gold- 
findings  ; — the  subsequent  discovery  of  placer-deposits,  which  in 
their  development  have  already  produced  gold  of  the  enormous 
value  of  One  Hundred  Millions  op  Pounds  Sterling, 
and  quite  thrown  into  the  shade  the  early  and  romantic  gold- 
discoveries  of  the  Spanish  invaders  of  America,  is  nevertheless 
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one  of  the  greatest  facta  of  the  age,  and  while  1  can  in  this 
discoveiy  do  full  justice  to  the  part  taken  and  to  the  services 
rendered  by  my  former  associate,  it  is  but  fulfilling  a  duty  to 
protest  against  the  monstrous  doctrine  that  "  discovery  has  no 
parts,"  and  without  idly  discussing  whether  the  sender  or  the 

I)erson  sent  be  of  the  two  entitled  to  the  higher  and  more 
asting  honour,  it  is  obvious  that  my  own  services  and  parti- 
cular claims  have  not  been  cancelled  or  in  any  yray  diminished 
by  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  those  who  were  deeply 
interested  in  ignoring  them. 
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THE   GOLD  FIELDS   OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Thb  discoreiT  of  gold  in  Califomia  is  popularly  dated  from  the  time, 
late  in  1848,  when  a  Mr  Marshall,  a  resident  at  Fort  Suttor,  while 
cutting  a  mill-race  on  the  American  rirer,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Sacramento,  accidentally  dog  up  a  few  particles  of  itte  predpua 
metal.  Captain  Suttor's  mud  fort  had  been  onginallj  erected  bj  Bus- 
sian  authority  to  protect  Bussian  fur-traders  against  wild  Indians ; 
and  in  subsequent  treaty  the  Fort,  with  some  surrounding  territory,  had 
been  conceded  to  Captain  Suttor  by  the  Mexican  Gk>yemment.  The 
gold-findings  of  Mr  Marshall  were  speedily  followed  by  a  general  rush 
thither  of  American  citizens,  numbers  of  whom  had  recently  been 
reliered  from  military  serrioe  in  consequence  of  a  recent  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  the  Bepublios  of  Mexico  and  the  United  Anglo- 
American  States.  Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  territory  of  iJta- 
Califomia  became  ceded  in  pernetuity  to  the  latter  power.  It  can, 
howerer,  hardly  be  doubted  that  long  preyiously  gold  had  been  known 
to  exist  in  Califomiai  although  the  knowledge  may  haye  been  unwisely 
suffered  to  slumber.  In  eyery  old  gazetteer  and  pnysical  description  of 
Califomia,  the  auriferous  character  of  the  country  appears  distinctly 
recorded, "  gold"  being  inyariably  enumerated  amongst  its  yaluable  pro- 
ducts. It  is  uncertain  whether  or  no  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who,  to  ciyilise 
the  aboriginal  Indians,  founded  great  missionary  establishments  in  Cali« 
fomia  (wnere  their  influence  yet  remains  strongly  impressed  upon  tJie 
inhabitants)  had  any  especial  knowledge  of  the  auriferous  character  of  ^e 
land.  The  probability  appears  to  be  that  they  had  not.  But  stiU  in 
all  well-informed  quarters,  as  well  as  in  popular  accounts,  Califomia 
has  always  been  considered  to  be  gold-beanng  since  the  time  of  the 
early  Spanish  conquests  in  the  New  World.  A  short  time  before  the 
treaty  of  peace  aboye-mentionedy  an  exploration  under  oommand  of 
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Colonel  Fromont  had  been  despatched  to  California  by  the  United 
States  GroFernment.  Colonel  Fremont  crossed  the  Bockj  Moantaina, 
and  then  officially  made  a  survey  of  this  part  of  the  Mexican  territory. 
Now,  one  of  the  remarkable  circomstances  connected  with  Colonel  Fre- 
mont's expedition  is  that  he  purchased  in  California,  at  his  own 
venture,  a  valuable  tract  of  auriferous  land — ^the  since  celebrated 
Mariposa  grant — and  this  tract  of  land  is  the  onljf  aur^eraus  land 
which  had  then  been  alienated  to  private  individuals  by  the  Mexican 
Government — all  other  auriferous  tracts  in  California  still  remaining 
the  property  of  the  State.  The  Mariposa  grant  contained  extensive 
gold-bearing  quarts- veins,  which,  some  years  afterwards,  were  s<^  or 
negotiated  at  great  advantage  to  a  public  company.  Taking  these'cir- 
cumstances  into  consideration,  it  seems  highly  probable  imit  Colonel 
Fremont  was  fully  aware,  at  the  time  of  his  makmg  the  purchase,  that 
the  quarts-vein  contained  visible  gold.  But  the  greater  value  of  plaoer- 
deposits  in  California  generally  does  not  appear  to  have  been  antici- 
pated by  him  ;  indeed,  so  long  as  alluvial  gold  continued  to  be  considered 
by  scientific  authority  as  merely  the  disintegrated  portion  of  gold- 
bearing  veinstones,  it  was  quite  natural  for  every  adventurer  to  seek  to 
possess  the  supposed  source  of  alluvial  gold — the  veinstone  itself — bb 
Colonel  Fremont  did.  No  eminently  rich  placer-deposits  of  gold,  how- 
ever, have  yet  been  found  on  Colonel  Fremont's  grant  of  auriferous 
laud  at  Mariposa ;  but  the  veinstone  is  nevertheless  said  to  be  an  ex- 
tensive one.  And  this  instance  affords  another  proof,  among  many,  of 
the  independent  character  of  placer-deposits  of  gold  and  the  wortmeas- 
ness  of  tne  doctrine  of  their  derivation  from  quartz  matrix. 

The  modem  political  divisions  of  that  part  of  the  world,  which  was 
all  formerly  included  under  the  general  name  of  New  Spain,  only 
perplex  the  reader  when  contemplating  a  general  physical  description  of 
that  portion  of  America ;  the  whole  northern  part  of  Mexico  and  the 
adjoining  territories  subject  to  Spain,  not  unfrequently  being  callcKi 
California  in  former  times,  as  well  as  the  two  provinces  of  Alta-Cali- 
fornia  and  Peninsular  California.  The  following  popular  description  of 
the  territories  in  question,  from  Bobertson's '  America,'  is  not  only  highly 
graphic  in  itself,  but  the  writer,  besides  distinctly  narrating  the  auri- 
ferous discoveries  of  a  long  prior  date,  really  throws  a  ftetX  deal  of 
1  ight  on  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  gold  in  placer-deposits  ;  the  un- 
prepossessed reader  will  gather  from  it  no  expressions  even  inferen* 
tially  favourable  to  the  auarts-abrasion  hypothesis — the  account,  in  fact, 
being  a  much  more  faitnful  description  of  gold-producing  districts  than 
scientific  geologists  in  later  times  have  usually  given  of  the  physical 
condition  of  placer-deposits  of  gold.  The  n)lk)wing  is  Bobertson'a 
description  of  California,  dated  1788 : 

"The  jurisdiction  of  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends  over 
several  provinces  which  were  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Mexicans.  The  countries  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora  that  stretch 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Vermillion  Sea  or  Gulf  of  California, 
as  well  as  the  immense  kingdoms  of  New  Navarre  and  New 
Mexico,  which  bend  towards  the  west  and  north,  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  soyerei^ty  of  Montezuma  or  his  predecessors.  The^ 
regions,  not  inferior  in  magnitude  to  all  the  Mexican  empire,  are 
reduced,  some  to  a  greater,  others  to  a  less  degree,  of  subjection  to  the 
Spanish  yoke.  They  extend  through  the  most  delightful  part  of  the 
temperate  zone.    Tneir  soil  is,  in  general,  remarkably  fertile ;  and  all 
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their  Droductions,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  moet  perfect  in 
their  jdnd.  The  number  of  Spaniards  settled  in  those  vast  coon- 
tries  is  indeed  extremely  small.  One  circumstance  ma^  contribute 
to  the  speedy  population  of  some  districts.    Very  rich  mmes,  both  of 

fold  ana  silver,  have  been  discovered  in  many  of  the  regions  which  I 
ave  mentioned.  Wherever  these  are  opened  and  worked  with  success 
a  multitude  of  people  resort.  In  order  to  supply  them  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  cultivation  must  be  increased,  artisans  of  various  kinds 
must  assemble,  and  industry  as  well  as  wealth  will  be  gradually 
diffused.  Many  examples  of  this  have  occurred  in  differents  parte  of 
America  since  wey  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards.  Popu- 
lous villages  and  large  towns  have  suddenly  arisen  amidst  uninhabited 
wMds  and  mountains ;  and  the  working  of  mines,  though  far  from  being 
the  most  proper  object  towards  which  the  attention  ofan  infant  society 
should  be  turned,  may  become  the  means  both  of  promoting  useful 
activity  and  of  augmenting  the  number  of  people.  A  recent  and 
singular  instance  of  this  has  happened,  which,  as  it  is  but  little  known 
in  Europe  and  mav  be  productive  of  great  effects,  merits  attention. 
The  Spaniards  settled  in  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora  had  been 
long  disturbed  by  the  depredations  of  some  fierce  tribes  of  Indians. 
In  tne  year  1766  the  incursions  of  those  savages  became  so  frequent 
and  so  destructive  that  the  Spanish  inhabitants  in  despair  applied  to  the 
Marquis  de  Croix,  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  for  such  a  body  of  troops  as 
might  enable  them  to  drive  these  formidable  invaders  from  their  places 
of  retreat  in  the  mountains.  ...  In  the  course  of  this  service 
the  Spaniards  marched  through  countries  into  which  they  seem  not  to 
have  penetrated  before  that  time,  and  discovered  mines  of  such  value 
as  was  astonishing,  even  to  men  acquainted  with  the  riches  contained 
in  the  mountains  of  the  New  World.  At  Cineguilla,  in  the  province 
of  Sonora,  thev  entered  a  plain  of  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  in  which, 
at  the  depth  or  only  sixteen  inches,  they  found  gold  in  grains  of  such  a 
size  that  some  of  thein  weighed  nine  marks,  and  in  such  quantities  that 
in  a  short  time,  with  a  few  labourers,  they  collected  a  thousand  marks 
of  gold  in  grains,  even  without  taking  time  to  wash  the  earth  that  had 
been  dug,  which  appeared  to  be  so  rich  that  persons  of  skill  computed 
that  it  might  yield  what  would  be  equal  in  value  to  a  million  of  pesos 
(260,000^.)  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1771  above  two  thousand  persons 
were  settled  in  GineguiUa,  under  the  government  of  proper  ma^trates 
and  the  inspection  of  several  ecclesiastics.  As  several  other  mines,  not 
inferior  in  richness  to  that  of  Cineguilla,  have  been  discovered  both  in 
Sonora  and  Ciualoa,  it  is  probable  that  these  neglected  and  thinly 
inhabited  provinces  may  soon  become  as  populous  and  valuable  as  any 
part  of  the  Spanish  empire  of  America. 

**  The  peninsula  of  California  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vermillion  Sea 
seems  to  nave  been  less  known  to  the  ancient  Mexicans  than  the  pro- 
vinces which  I  have  mentioned.  It  was  discovered  by  Cortes  in  the 
5 ear  1636.  .     .     Towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century  the 

esuits,  who  had  great  merit  in  exploring  this  neglected  province  and  in 
civilising  its  rude  inhabitants,  imperceptibly  acquired  a  dominion  over 
it  as  complete  as  that  which  they  possessed  in  tneir  missions  in  Para- 
guay, ana  they  laboured  to  introduce  into  it  the  same  policy,  and  to 
govern  the  natives  by  the  same  maxims.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  Court  of  Spain  from  conceiving  any  jealousy  of  their  designs  and 
operations,  they  seem  studiously  to  have  depreciated  the  country  by 
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representiiig  tbe  climate  ai  so  diMgreeaUe  and  iiiiwlioleaoaie»  and  the 
•oU  80  barren,  that  nothing  bat  a  aealooa  deaire  of  oonTexting  the 
natives  could  hare  indacM  them  to  aetUe  there.  Sereral  poblio 
apirited  ciUaena  endearoured  to  undeceire  their  aorereiffnay  and  to  gife 
tnem  a  better  view  of  California,  but  in  Tain.  At  length,  on  tlie  enol- 
aion  of  the  Jeaoite  from  the  Spanish  dominiona,  the  Conrt  of  Mamid, 
aa  prone  at  that  juncture  to  suspect  the  purity  of  the  Order'a  intentioai 
aa  formerly  to  confide  in  them  with  m&plioit  trnat,  appointed  Don 
•Toaeph  Galrez,  whose  abilities  have  since  raised  him  to  the  high  rank 
of  Minister  for  the  Indies,  to  Tisit  that  peninsula.  Hia  accoont  of  the 
eountrr  was  farourable  ;  he  found  the  pearl  fishery  on  ita  coasts  to  be 
Traluable.  and  he  discovered  mines  of  gold  of  a  verjr  promiaing  appear- 
ance. From  its  vicinity  to  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  it  la  probable  that,  if 
the  population  of  these  provinces  shall  increase  in  the  manner  which  I 
have  supposed,  California  may,  by  degreea,  receive  from  them  sooh  a 
recruit  or  inhabitants  as  to  be  no  longer  reckoned  among  the  deaokte 
and  useless  districts  of  the  Spanish  empire." 

The  American  geologist.  Professor  Dana^  peraonaUy  examined  the 
geology  of  California,  and  actually  travelled  over  the  anrifeious  dis- 
tricts a  few  years  previously  to  the  gold-findings  near  Snttor'a  Fort  in 
1848,  and  ]mfessor  Dana  found  no  gold  wkaUver;  still  he  toit  bmMj 
oonduded,  in  a  vague  and  general  way,  that  Cai^ifmia  ought  to  ($ 
gold-producing,  since  not  only  did  popular  authoritiea,  like  the  one 
above  quoted,  inform  him  so,  but  he  also  found  in  hia  ezplorationa  that 
the  prevailing  rocks  there  were  of  the  igneous  and  metamorphie  class. 
The  Senate  of  California,  in  1853,  despatched  Profeasor  John  Trask  to 
make  a  scientific  report  upon  the  gold-fields  now  opened,  and  Professor 
Trask  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  auriferous  drifts  had  been 
deposited  in  a  late  tertiary  epoch.  The  fact  of  quartz-yeina  beinff 
destitute  of  gold  so  frequently  in  the  midst  of  plaoer-depoaita  of  gold 
was  noticed  by  him  with  these  explanatory  word^"  that  the  alntes  and 
Bchists  had  oiten  been  the  retaining  medium  of  the  metal  when  in  con- 
nexion with  quartz-veins  that  were  not  auriferoua  "—an  obaervation 
which  furnished  matter  of  argument  in  favour  of  the  equable  dissemi- 
nation doctrine  to  a  writer  in  the  Sydney  journals,  but  which  is  never- 
iheless  quite  intelligible  on  the  interpretation  of  ^eir  having  retained 
the  metal  on  the  surface  only.  The  geognosy  of  the  gold  drift  in  Cali- 
fornia had  been  commimicated  to  the  '  American  Journal  of  Science 
nnd  Art '  at  an  earlier  date  by  Professor  Blake,  and  except  that  the 
author  appears  to  have  been  impressed  with  an  idea  that  the  greater 
amount  or  drift  and  debris  in  the  plains  might  prove  to  be  as  prolific 
in  gold  as  the  placer-deposits  beneath  the  drift  in  the  more  ekvated 
localities,  his  independent  observations  and  views  are  highly  instructive. 

Professor  Blake  states  that,  "  with  the  exception  of  the  diluvial  strata, 
the  whole  geolopcal  formation  of  the  Sierra  Ilange  consists  of  igneous 
and  metamorphie  rocks  :  the  former  are  mostly  porphyritio  in  the  lower 
hills,  whOst  higher  up  trachytic  rocks  are  more  frequently  met  with. 
The  metamorphie  rocks  consist  of  micaceous  schists,  slates  both  talooae 
and  micaceous,  metamorphie  sandstones  and  limestones,  with  occa- 
sional beds  of  conglomerate.  The  stratified  rocks  have  been  much 
displaced ;  it  is  rare  to  find  them  with  a  dip  of  less  than  70°,  and  they 
are  generally  very  nearly  perpendicular.  The  strike  of  the  beds  in 
that  section  to  which  my  observations  have  been  confined  (between  the 
Stanislaus  and  Yuba  Bivers)  is  extremely  uniform,  being  from  5°  to 
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lO""  W.  of  N.  and  E.  of  8.  The  extent  of  the  dnuyial  deposit!  la  oom- 
mensurate,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  fl;old-bearing  region*  in-that 
part  of  the  country  which  I  have  examined.  The^  are  found  in  a  belt 
of  land  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  broad,  and  running  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  the  range ;  and,  from  facts  that  I  hare  ascertained  from  others, 
I  hare  no  doubt  but  that  they  exist  throughout  all  the  gold-bearing 
region,  both  north  and  south.  These  diluvial  deposits  are  met  with  as 
we  advance  towards  the  lower  hills  of  the  Sierra,  extending  frequently 
some  miles  into  the  plain.  On  ascending  from  the  lower  mils  towarcb 
the  mountains,  the  diluvial  beds  no  longer  occupy  the  same  relative 
position :  occasionally  deposits  of  round^  stones  can  be  found  in  the 
yalleys  and  on  the  siaes  of  the  hills,  but  when  this  is  the  case  their 
origin  can  always  be  traced  to  deposits  existing  on  the  tops  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  from  which  they  have  been  brought  down  oy  the  action 
of  the  causes  now  at  work.  As  we  ascend  towards  the  axis  of  the 
chain,  these  deposits  become  more  extensive,  and  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  lower  hills,  they  are  found  occupying 
the  crests  of  almost  all  the  highest  ridges  in  the  country ;  but  besides 
being  found  on  the  crests  of  we  ridges,  where  their  extent  frequently 
does  not  exceed  a  few  yards  in  breadth,  they  are  also  met  with  covering 
the  extensive  elevated  flats  which  exist  on  the  benches  between  the 
different  watercourses,  forming  continuous  beds  of  some  miles  in  extent, 
which  are  rarelv  interrunted  by  the  protrusion  of  any  of  the  older 
rocks.  Where  ieund  in  these  elevated  situations,  the  lower  hills  and 
yalleys  are  entirely  free  from  them ;  frequently  a  large  section  of  the 
country  will  be  enclosed  from  two  high  ridges  capped  by  deposits,  and 
diverging  from  a  common  point ;  in  the  intervenmg  space  will  be  seen 
many  secondary  ridges,  sometimes  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  feet 
high,  formed  entirely  of  the  older  rocks,  no  traces  of  deposits  being 
found  on  their  surface,  nor  in  the  ravines  that  lead  from  them. 

"  The  depth  of  these  deposits  is  extremely  variable.  Sometimes 
nothing  more  than  a  trace  of  them  in  the  presence  of  a  few  round 
pebbles  lying  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  is  found ;  tne  yalleys  and  ravines  in 
the  neighbourhood  containing  their  disintegrated  elements  in  consider- 
able quantities.  In  other  instances,  particularly  where  spread  out  over 
the  eleyated  flats,  they  are  of  a  moderate  and  pretty  uniform  thickness 
for  a  considerable  distance,  yarying  from  two  or  three  feet  to  a  few 
inches,  and  this,  too,  in  positions  wnere  the  surface  coidd  not  haye  been 
exposed  to  any  great  amount  of  denudation.  The^r  are  aeain  found 
many  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  composed  of  superimposea  strata  of 
different  mineralogical  constitution,  generally  horizontal  and  conform- 
able with  each  other. 

"  The  localities  where  these  deposits  are  met  with  most  extensively 
disclosed,  and  that  have  been  worked,  are  at  Nevada  and  at  Moke- 
lumne  hill.  At  the  former  place  they  form  the  crest  of  a  high  moun- 
tain called  the  Sugar  Loat;  fall  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  Deer 
Creek,  the  upper  600  feet  being  formed  entirely  of  diluvial  strata.  At 
Mokelumne  mil  they  are  also  some  200  feet  deep,  forming  here  also  the 
summit  of  a  high  and  isolated  mountain.  The  elements  of  which  they 
are  composed  differ  considerably  in  different  localities,  although  there 
are  through  the  whole  series  many  points  of  resemblance.  In  the 
lower  yfldleys  and  flats,  between  the  ranges  of  the  lower  hills,  they 
appear  to  consist  of  beds  of  gravel,  oontaming  occasional  boulders  m 
quartz,  and  the  harder  rocks.    On  the  elevated  flats  higher  up  in  the 
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moantainB,  the  surface  of  these  deposits  is  genenlly  oonrered  by  s  xed- 
diBh'loam,  mixed  with  small  ffravei ;  whilst  reposing  on  tlie  bad  rod* 
and  a  few  inches  above  it,  is  found  a  stratum  oontaixiiDg  laripe  boolden 
and  grarel,  the  boulders  bein^  principally  quarts.  On  the  tops  of  the 
hills  and  the  crests  of  the  ndges,  where  they  generally  attain  thdr 
greatest  thickness,  we  find  them  composed  of  many  distinct  strata 
lying  nearly  horizontal,  and  conformable  with  each  other,  and  paaeniBj 
also  with  the  surface  of  the  underlying  rock.  In  tliese  situations  the 
most  superficial  stratum  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  extremely  bard  coo- 
glomerate,  containing  principally  trachytic  rocks,  imbedded  in  a  hard 
argillaceous  cement.  It  is  this  hard  stratum  that  haa  nndoubtedlr 
preserred  the  underlying  beds  from  the  destructire  inflnences  whica 
nave  so  powerfully  acted  on  the  surrounding  rocks. 

"  At  other  points  the  whole  series  consists  of  conglomerates  and  soft 
friable  sandstone.  In  the  lower  strata,  quartsose  conglomerates,  with 
an  argillaceous  cement,  or  loose  quartsose  gravel,  always  prevails,  with 
large  boulders  of  quartz,  weighing  firequenUy  two  or  tluree  tons,  having 
their  surface  worn  smooth  and  the  angles  rounded.  The  deposits  m 
these  heavier  rocks  have  been  formed  on  spots  which  were  evidently 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  surrounding  rocas  ;  whilst  on  those  parts 
which  were  higher  at  the  time  the  deposits  were  formed,  the  higha 
trachytic  rocks  are  found.  As  far  as  mv  researches  have  extended,  the 
more  quartzose  conglomerates  have  been  invariably  found  on  the 
erupted  rocks,  whilst  the  stratified  rocks  which  they  had  upheaved 
were  only  covered  by  the  trachytic  conglomerates.  The  pebUes  of 
which  these  conglomerates  are  composed  present  specimens  of  ail  the 
harder  rocks.  Metamorphic  sandstones,  clinkstone,  trap  porphyries, 
and  quartz,  make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  mass.  They  are  all  per- 
fectly rounded,  but  in  the  lower  deposits  are  so  soft,  tnat,  with  the 
exception  of  the  trap  and  quartz,  they  generally  fall  to  pieces  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  strata,  as  before  observed,  are  nearly  hori- 
zontal and  conformable :  if  they  have  any  dip,  it  apnears  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  rock  on  whicn  they  were  depo- 
sited ;  in  fact,  no  displacement  seems  to  have  taken  plaee  in  this  ooontiy 
since  the  period  of  their  formation.  They  lie  perfectly  horizontal  over 
the  almost  vertical  edges  of  the  upheaved  slate  rocks. 

"  As  regards  the  mineral  riches  of  these  deposits,  it  would  appear 
that  gold  is  found  wherever  they  exist.  The  ravines  coming  firom  the 
ridges  on  which  they  are  found  are  generally  extremely  rich,  and 
always  contain  gold,  even  in  places  where  the  deposits  theiniBelves  have 
been  worked  without  success.  In  some  places  where  they  have  been 
worked,  as  much  as  thirty  thousand  dollars  have  been  taxen  fiom  a 
claim  of  fifteen  feet  square  ;  and  there  are  many  instances  where  ten 
and  fifleen  thoasand  doliars  have  been  taken  from  claims  of  the  same 
size.  But  few  of  these  rich  spots  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
opened,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  stUl  remain  to  be 
discovered.  Where  these  deposits  are  found  extending  over  a  large 
surface  on  the  elevated  flats,  gold  is  aJways  met  with,  ^nerally  diffused 
through  the  gravel  immediately  above  the  rock  on  which  they  rest." 

To  the  northward  of  modem  California  the  sea-board  comprises  the 
state  of  Oregon  and  the  territory  of  Washington,  botii  within  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  again  further  north  the 
British  colonies  of  Vancouver's  Island  and  British  Columbia.  The  latter 
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name  was  first  conferred  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1858,  and  until  then 
the  new  colonies  had  formed  part  of  the  territory,  exclusively  occupied 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company,  while  ancient  Spanish  documents 
describe  the  whole  territory  vaguely  and  generally  as  the  coast  of 
California.  In  Oregon  gold  had  been  found  to  a  small  extent,  and 
partially  worked  nearly  contemporaneously  with  the  first  gold-washings 
m  A  Ita- California.  The  first  actual  findmgs  of  the  metal  in  Oregon 
are  obscure,  and  not  especially  important,  since  they  are  in  fact  but 
extensions  of  the  Californian  gold  mines.  To  British  Columbia,  includ- 
ing Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  the  same  remarks  are  almost  equally 
applicable.  The  followinja^  account  of  the  first  official  communication 
on  the  subject  to  the  British  Grovemment  is  extracted  from  a  popular 
source.  "  Gold  had  been  discovered  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  in 
1850,  but  only  in  small  quantities ;  and  it  has  been  long  well  under- 
stood that  this  precious  metal  existed  not  only  on  Frazer  Biver,  but 
throughout  the  Central  Cascade  Bange  in  this  direction.  As  matter  of 
actual  discovery,  Captiun  McClelland,  in  1853,  while  surveying  the 
military  road  from  Fort  Walla  Walla,  on  the  Columbia  River,  to  Fort 
Steilacoom,  on  Pu^et  Sound,  through  the  Nachess  Pass,  found  gold  in 
considerable  quantities,  his  men  making  two  dollars  a  day,  sometimes, 
with  a  pan.  The  discovery,  whenever  or  wherever  first  made,  was  not 
reported  to  the  Home  Government  until  June  1856,  when  Mr  Douglas, 
who  so  ably  occupied  the  double  position  of  Governor  of  Vancouver 
Island  and  Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  that  region, 
and  who  has  now  been  fitly  appointed  Governor  of  the  new  colony, 
addressed  the  following  despatch  to  Mr  Labouchere,  then  Colonial 
Secretary,  furnishing,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  information  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Company." 

The  aesnatch  is  dated  at  Victoria,  the  principal  seaport  at  Van- 
couver's Island,  on  the  16th  April,  1856. 

"  I  hasten  to  communicate,  for  the  information  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  a  discovery  of  much  impoi|ance,  made  known  to  me  oy 
Mr  Angus  M 'Donald,  clerk  in  charge  of  Fort  Colville,  one  of  the 
Hudson  s  Bay  Company's  trading  posts  on  the  Upper  Columbia  district. 

"  That  gentleman  reports,  in  a  letter  dated  on  the  1st  of  March  last, 
that  gold  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities  within  the  British 
territory  on  the  Upper  Columbia,  and  that  he  is  moreover  of  opinion 
that  valuable  deposits  of  gold  will  be  found  in  many  other  parts  of  that 
country.  He  also  states  that  the  daily  earnings  of  persons  then 
employed  in  digging  gold  were  ranging  from  21.  to  8/.  for  each  man. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  his  report  on  that  subject;  and  I  have 
requested  him  to  continue  his  communication  in  respect  to  any  further 
discoveries  made. 

'*  I  do  not  know  if  her  Majesty's  Gt>vemment  will  consider  it  expe- 
dient to  raise  a  revenue  in  that  quarter  by  taxing  all  persons  engaged 
in  gold-digging,  but  I  may  remark,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  levy 
suon  a  tax  without  the  aid  of  a  military  force ;  and  the  expense  in  that 
case  would  probably  exceed  the  income  derived  from  the  mines. 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  keep  you  well  informed  in  respect  to  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  ^old  discoveries  made  ;  and  circumstances  will  pro- 
bably be  the  best  mdication  of  the  course  which  it  may  be  expedient  to 
take — that  is,  in  respect  to  imposing  a  tax,  or  leaving  the  field  free  and 
open  to  any  persons  who  may  choose  to  dig  for  gold. 

"  Several  mteresting  experiments  in  gold -washing  have  been  lately 
made  in  this  colony,  with  a  degree  of  success  that  will  no  doubt  lead 
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to  fiirther  attemptii  for  the  diBcoreiy  of  the  precioiu  metaL  The 
quantity  of  ^old  found  is  sufficient  to  prore  the  eziatenoe  of  the  metalt 
and  the  parties  engaged  in  the  enterprise  entertain  sanguine  hopes  of 
discovering  rich  and  productive  beds. ' 

On  May  8th,  1858,  Mr  Douglas  writes  : — '*  The  merchants  and  other 
business  classes  of  Victoria  are  rejoicing  in  the  advent  of  so  large  a 
body  of  people  in  the  colony,  and  are  strongly  in  favour  of  making  thia 
port  a  stopping  point  between  San  Francisco  and  the  gold  mines,  con- 
verting the  latter,  as  it  were,  into  a  feeder  and  dependency  of  thia 
colony. 

"  victoria  would  thus  become  a  depot  and  centre  of  trade  for  the 
^old  districts,  and  the  natural  consequence  would  be  an  immediate 
mcrease  in  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  ookmy.*' 


APPEVDIX   B. 


THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

These  maj  be  considered  as  consisting  of  three  principal  groaps» 
firstly,  those  of  the  Ural  mountains;  secondly,  those  of  the  Altai 
Chain  in  Central  Asia ;  and  thirdly,  those  of  Eastern  Siberia  and  the 
tributaries  of  the  Amour  Birer.  The  gold  deposits  of  the  Ural  are 
characterised  by  their  accompanying  platiniferous  deposits.  Platinum, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  has  never  been  profitably  ex^acted  from  vein- 
stones, and  even  the  auriferous  veinstones  or  Bussia  seem  to  be  of 
unusual  poverty,  since  there  exists  but  one  (near  Beresof)  which  con- 
tinues to  be  systematically  mined  for  gold.  The  extreme  scarcity,  if 
not  the  entire  absence,  of  platinum  in  veinstones  and  the  paucity  of 
gold  in  veinstones  in  Bussia  alike  seem  to  indicate  the  similar  origin  of 
the  two  metals.  The  lai^e  area  of  horizontally  deposited  gold-beds  in 
Bussia,  covered  only  with  comparatively  recent  alluvia,  suggested  to 
Sir  Boderick  Murchison  the  recent  origin  of  the  metal,  smce  not  a 
particle  of  gold  that  he  could  discover  nad  ever  been  found  there  in 
the  primeviu  deposits  over  an  area  lar^r  than  the  rest  of  Europe ;  so 
that  in  the  Bussian  Empire,  at  least,  it  would  appear  to  be  especially 
improbable  that  sub-alluvial  gold  has  been  originated  by  the  aorasion 
of  gold-bearing  quartz  veinstones. 

Ine  exploring  expeditions  to  search  for  gold  by  practical  diggers  whose 
experience  is  solely  local  appear  in  Bussia  to  be  as  unsatisfactory  as 
the  explorations  elsewhere  or  men  of  science  who,  being  usually  utterly 
without  experience  in  gold-mining,  trust  only  to  specious  abstractions. 
The  followmg  account  is  given  E>y  Francis  Yon  Kobell,  of  Munich: 
'*  The  hope  of  finding  rich  beds  of  auriferous  sands  gives  rise  to  a 
continual  despatch  of  en>editions,  which  sometimes  have  to  contend 
with  great  hardships,  ana  in  very  many  instances  return  home  poorer 
than  tney  set  out.  Thus  in  the  years  1841  and  1842,  350  expeaitions 
were  sent  out  in  the  department  of  Jeneseisk  into  the  Taigas,  as  the 
daork  forests  covering  the  flat  plains  are  called,  and  not  one  of  them 
met  with  a  single  bed  of  auriferous  sand.  When  one  is  discovered, 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  Government,  and  then  the  finder  receives 
the  right  to  wonc  it  for  twelve  years  under  certain  conditions." 

c  c  2 
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AURIFEROUS  INDICATIONS  IN  INDIA. 

{Continued fi^am  Ptwe  244.)  By  the  Bev.  Mr  Clarke,  Jan.  1853,  <m 
an  Abstract  qf  Lieutenant  Aytoun's  Geological  JEU^pori  on  the 
Bel-gaum  Collectorate, 

The  district  to  be  described  is  the  area  included  between  the  riren 
Kistna  and  Mulpurba  on  the  north,  south,  and  east,  and  a  line  drawn 
through  Gulguleh,  KuUudshee,  and  Badamee  on  the  west. 

Mr  Aytoun  points  out  that  "  the  sandstones,  schists,  and  limestone 
of  this  formation  are  so  altered  by  igneous  agency"  thM  it  ia  probsble 
granite,  which  appears  at  the  boun£ry,  nortn  Imd  soutii,  underlies  the 
whole  at  no  great  depth. 

Sandstone  and  conglomerate,  in  parallel  ranges,  extend  so  far  south 
as  Kuttergeeree  (sixteen  miles  south  of  Kulludghee),  harinff  a  strike 
and  trend  from  W.N. W.  to  E.S.E.;  the  valleys  being  filled  up  with 
detrital  black  cotton  soil.  The  rocks  are  dislocated  at  right  angles  to 
the  strike,  and  are  connected  with  some  remarkable  phenomena ;  bvlcL 
as  narrow  gorges  or  gaps ;  river  channels,  directed  in  normal  and  trans- 
verse lines,  according  to  the  strike ;  and  an  exposed  surface  of  disturbed 
and  altered  rocks  in  the  nullahs.  **  The  strata  are  deflected  at  right 
angles  to  their  usual  strike ;  the  schistose  rocks  are  often  in  a  frag- 
mentary state,  forming  a  breccia ;  and  the  limestones  are  so  indurated 
and  silicified  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel.  These  phenomena  are  the 
effects  of  an  igneous  agent  acting  at  a  period  subsequent  to  ^at  which 
elevated  the  rocks  and  impressed  them  with  their  W.N.W.  strike.'* 
[In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peel  Eiver  in  New  South  Wales  there 
are  many  examples  of  these  identical  phenomena.]  Mr  Aytoun  thinka 
the  agents  of  these  disturbances  are  underground  dykes  of  the  basalt 
which  has  formed  so  great  an  overflow  in  the  Ghauts.  He  mentions 
a  breccia  of  limestone  and  red  schist  in  a  base  of  calcspar  near  Ba- 
gulkot,  where  it  passes  into  rhombohedral  calcspar  rock,  running 
N.E.  by  N.  He  believes  it  to  be  produced  by  some  "  electro-galvanic 
process. 
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.  At  Kallud^hee,  there  is  a  breccia  of  q^uartz  sandstone  in  a  calcareo- 
argillaceous  base ;  the  fragments  are  prismatic,  the  divisions  occasion- 
ally not  more  than  an  inch  across ;  weils  thirty  feet  deep  were  made  in 
this  breccia.  These  fragments  of  altered  sandstone  completely  conceal 
the  rocks  below.  [Similar  prisms  of  altered  sandstone  cover  hills  of 
the  far  interior  of  Australia,  and  such  were  found  by  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell 
on  the  ranges  near  the  Darling.] 

Sandstone  composes  the  south  part  of  the  district,  having  the  normal 
strike  W.N.W.,  except  where  deflected  by  trap,  as  at  Moorgoor.  The 
precipitous  front,  towards  the  black  plain  of  M ulpurba,  has  an  eleva* 
tion  of  from  250  to  300  feet ;  granite  appears  at  the  base,  and  gneiss 
and  felspathio  rocks  cross  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  Kupputgood 
Hills.  The  same  sandstone  re-appears  in  the  Concan  at  Acre,  Malwun, 
and  Motee,  ten  miles  north  of  Vingorla.  Mr  Ajrtoun,  adopting  Elie 
de  Beaumont's  views,  considers  it  to  belong  to  his  Fyreneo-Apennine 
system. 

[This  applies  to  the  period  of  elevation  only ;  but  as  M.  de  Beau- 
mont's system  is  only  a  theory,  too  much  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid 
upon  it.] 

Iron  ore  is  described  as  extremely  abundant  in  the  sandstone  dis- 
tricts ;  and  associated  with  the  iron  there  are  ores  of  manganese,  and 
abundance  of  titaniferous  iron ;  and  in  the  limestone  near  Kulludghee 
there  are  traces  of  copper ;  at  Bagulhot,  manganese  is  also  found  in 
the  limestone,  but  more  abundanuy  in  the  quartz  veins  of  the  sand- 
stone. [This  association  of  ores  is  not  uncommon  in  some  aurifer- 
ous regions.]  The  iron  is  sometimes  specular,  more  frequently  hema- 
titic  and  argillaceous. 

Iron  has  at  one  time  been  smelted  very  generally  throughout  the 
Talook,  and  the  slag  from  the  old  furnaces  may  still  be  observed  in 
different  localities.  The  scarcity  of  firewood  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  district,  and  the  introduction  of  English  iron,  have  been  the  causes 
of  the  extinction  of  this  manufacture.  A  few  furnaces  still  exist  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  district,  where  there  is  more  junr:!e  on  the 
hills.  The  ore  selected  for  smelting  is  a  poor  iron  clay,  and  the  iron 
produced  is  inferior.  Laterite  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron  ores, 
and  follows  the  law  of  the  other  rocks  of  the  district.  [It  is  a  ferrugi- 
nous clay,  which  extends  rieht  through  India,  and  into  Ceylon,  where 
it  is  called  Kabuk,  It  is  older  than  Aunker,  but  younger  than  most  of 
the  trap  ]  Diluvian  action  has  spread  its  detritus,  which  is  covered  by 
the  black  soil  of  the  valleys.  It  is  sometimes  concreted  into  a  compact 
mass 

One  passage  of  this  part  of  the  report  must  be  quoted  entire,  rela- 
ting to  BagulKot : — 

*'  In  a  well  I  observed  a  section  showing  a  breccia  of  schistose  ola^ 
and  fragments  of  quartz  sandstone ;  and  this  breccia  probably  consti- 
tutes the  greater  portion  of  this  ridge ;  but  at  its  western  extremity  it 
shows  large  blocks,  in  situ,  of  a  very  beautiful  rock.  Some  of  the 
blocks  are  entirely  composed  of  brilliant  crystals  of  quartz  and  hema- 
tite ;  other  blocks  are  round  to  be  a  breccia  of  angular  frtigments  of 
sandstone  cemented  with  hematite,  and  this  latter  sometimes  so  pre- 
dominates as  to  produce  large  blocks  of  iron  ore.  Crystals  of  quartz 
are  imbedded  in  the  body  of  the  hematite  in  a  singular  manner.  I 
believe  that  in  a  rock  having  these  characters,  and  occupying  the  same 
geological  position,  diamonds  and  several  other  gems  are  occasumally 
met  with  in  the  diamond  districts  qf  the  south  qf  India" 
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A  bed  of  conglomerate  Knnker  at  one  point  oorered  tlie  ealomur, 
"  not  the  nodular  rariety  which  if  so  common  in  the  black  Boi],  irat 
$heet  Kunker,  which  is  met  with  in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  Sootbeni 
Mahratta  country,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  deposited  imme- 
diately anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  black  soil.  In  a  caYitr  in  the 
calcspar  there  were  rolled  pebbles,  and  dilurian  action  was  otoerwiae 
apparent  in  the  denudation  of  the  calcspar,  and  in  rolled  pebbles  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  allurial  soil."  [The  black  soil  mentioned  here  and 
elsewhere  in  Mr  Aytoun's  Benort,  and  which  is  alluded  to  before  aa 
probably  common  in  New  Soutn  Wales,  is  called  Regur,  The  Kunier 
IS  a  nodular  concretionary  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  precisely  the  same 
in  character  and  distribution  as  the  so-called  tufa  nocniles  and  tnrreriin 
spread  in  all  the  Australian  Begur  on  Darling  Downs,  the  LiTerpod 
Plains,  the  Hunter,  and  ererywhere,  in  shOTt,  where  tiie  black  soU, 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  decomposed  trap,  is  common.  The  k>oalitT 
nearest  to  Sydney  where  the  Kujdeer  may  be  seen,  is  on  the  flat  groand 
between  Prospect  Hill  and  the  high  road  ftom  Paramatta  to  Penrith, 
especially  in  the  banks  of  the  little  creek  which  orosses  the  road  not  far 
from  the  Fox  on  the  Hill.] 
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AURAGEOLOGY  OF  NEW  SODTH  WALES, 
VICTORIA,  QUEENSLAND,  TASMANIA,  AND 
NEW  ZEALAND. 

I.— NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Soon  after  the  first  information  had  been  imparted  by  Mr  Har- 
graves  to  the  local  GoTcmment,  respecting  the  existence  of  gold  in  allu- 
yial  deposits  in  New  South  Wales,  Mr  Statchbory,  being  then  the  do! j 
appointed  Adviser  of  the  Crown  in  geological  matters,  was,  by  officiu 
direction,  placed  in  communication  with  him,  and  requested  to  examine 
the  allegea  gold-fields,  when  he,  of  course,  immediately  confirmed  their 
existence  on  visiting  the  localities  pointed  out  to  him.  A  series  of 
reports  upon  eyery  part  of  the  colony,  the  result  of  explorations  under- 
taken by  himself,  and  by  the  Key.  W.  B.  Clarke  (whose  geological 
f&rte  in  nis  previous  communications  with  the  Goyernment  had  been 
"  the  coal  measures** )  followed  the  new  discovery.  These  documents  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  technical,  and  voluminous.  The  annexed  selec- 
tions from  them  are  the  most  interesting,  both  in  a  popular,  and  in  a 
theoretical  sense,  that  my  space  will  admit  to  be  now  republished.  The 
northern  and  southern  districts  were  chiefly  explored  oy  the  Kev.  Mr 
Clarke,  and  the  western  districts  by  Mr  Stutchbury.  The  extracts  from 
Mr  Stutchbury  8  reports  relate  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington, 
and  include  the  locale  of  the  quartz-vein  whence  the  shepherd  Mao- 
gregor  procured  his  gold.  These  quotations  will  afibrd  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  geological  records,  except  of  those  which  are  only  of  interest  in 
Paleontology.  A  short  report  from  Mr  Hargraves  is  also  introduced. 
The  Victoria  gold-fields  remained  a  longer  time  without  official 
exploration,  in  fact,  the  gold  deposits  in  that  colony  had  been  tho- 
roughly opened  before  the  official  employment  of  any  professed  Geo- 
logist Dy  the  local  Government,  when  at  length  Mr  Selwyn,  who  had 
been  despatched  from  England,  arrived  for  the  appointment.  His  first 
official  report  on  the  Victoria  gold-fields  is  also  reproduced  amongst  the 
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follovfinff  papers.  The  earliest  mention  of  tlie  gold  discoTery  in  any 
official  despatch  from  Australia  to  England,  occurs  in  one  addressed  to 
Earl  Grey,  by  Govenor  Sir  Charles  FitzBoy ;  it  is  dated  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  I85I.  The  annexed  communication  of  Mr  J.  "R,  Hardy,  the 
newly  ^appointed  Chief  Grold  Commissioner,  is  amongst  the  earliest  de- 
scriptive and  speculatiye  accounts  of  the  first-found  gold-fields,  and  firom 
them  it  appears  that  the  total  absence  of  any  considerable  quartE-Teins, 
and  the  small-sized  gold  on  the  Turon  Kiver,  compared  with  the  contrary 
conditions  on  Summerhill  Creek,  were  important  points  especiallT 
noticed  and  commented  upon  by  this  official  authority,  acoompaniedL 
however,  with  the  theoretical  fallacy,  that  er^o  it  is  a  plain  dediiction« 
that  the  large  gold  detached  from  its  matrix  of  quartk  (as  he  affirms) 
must  be  at  the  sources  of  the  Turon  Biver.  The  Bev.  Mr  Clarice's 
reports  altogether  abound  in  speculative  inquiry  ;  but  still  his  accurate 

Seological  descriptions  sufficiently  refute  the  theory  of  Sir  Boderidc 
lurchison,  while  his  continual  reference  of  the  phenomena  of  placer 
deposit  gold  to  a  dispersion  of  the  metal  from  destroyed  quartz-Teina, 
and  from  a  supposed  granite  matrix,  may  rather  be  attributed  to  the 
circumstance  of  a  more  complete  theory  not  having  occurred  to  him 
during  his  then  brief  experience,  than  regarded  as  an  expression  of  hia 
final  judgment.  The  pnysical  conditions  described  in  nis  geological 
researches,  are  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  theory  set  forth  in  tlua 
volume. 

The  observations  of  Surveyor-General  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  after  a 
very  limited  personal  experience  of  the  subject  are  especially  deserving 
of  notice.  vHis  theoretical  views  of  the  formation  or  quartz  veins  are 
perfectly  compatible  with  that  of  an  igneous  overflow ;  it  is  indeed,  as 
ne  observes  in  hiR  report  upon  the  neigm)ourhood  of  Mr  Hargraves's  dis- 
covery, "  a  most  uncommon  circumstance  to  find  gold  in  the  quartz  veins," 
and  I  believe  he  found  in  them  no  ^old  whatever.  One  conclusion  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell,  though  logical  m  itself,  upon  the  premises  which  he 
then  possessed,  is,  nevertheless,  not  warranted  by  the  fact  in  nature ; 
and  this  negative  fact  induces  the  necessity  of  having  to  assume  a  third 
hypothetical  and  perishable  liquid  agent  to  account  for  it,  and  to  convey 
gold  from  the  fissures  which  are  now  quartz-veins.  The  erroneous  con- 
clusion referred  to,  and  which  experience  does  not  confirm,  is  the  con- 
jecture that,  "  the  nearer  the  quartz  is  found  to  the  igneous  rock  and 
place  of  eruption,  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  that  so  heavy  a 
metal  as  gold  mav  be  found  with  it.'* 

The  Crown  rights  to  gold  were  first  proclaimed  in  the  colony  under 
date  of  the  22nd  May,  1851,  as  follows :— "  Whereas  by  Law  all  Mines 
of  Gold,  and  all  Gold  in  its  natural  place  of  deposit  within  the  Territory 
of  New  South  Wales,  whether  on  the  Lands  of  the  Queen  or  of  any  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects,  belong  to  the  Crown :  and  whereas  information 
has  been  received  by  the  Government  that  Gold  exists  upon  and  in  the  soil 
of  the  County  of  Bathurst,  and  elsewhere  within  the  said  Territory,  and 
that  many  persons  have  commenced,  or  are  about  to  commence,  search* 
ing  and  digging  for  the  same,  for  their  own  use,  without  leave  or  other 
authority  from  Her  Maiesty  :  Now  I,  Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fitz  Boy, 
the  Governor,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  do  hereby  publicly  notify 
and  declare  that  all  persons  who  shall  take  from  any  Lands  within  ^e 
said  Territory  any  Gold  Metal,  or  Ore  containing  Gold,  or  who  within 
any  of  the  Waste  Lands  which  have  not  yet  been  alienated  by  the 
Crown  shall  dig  for  and  disturb  the  soil  in  search  of  such  Gold  Metal 
or  Ore,  without  having  been  duly  authorised  in  that  behalf  by  her 
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Majesty's  Colonial  GoTemment,  will  be  DToseouied,  both  criminally 
and  civilly,  as  the  law  allows.  And  I  furtner  notify  and  declare  that  ^ 
such  regulations  as  upon  further  inforn)ation  may  be  found  expedient, 
will  be  speedily  prepared  and  published,  setting  forth  the  terms  on 
which  Licenses  will  be  issued  for  this  purpose,  on  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  fee." 

The  localities  of  certain  gold-fields  in  New  South  Wales  were  officially 
proclaimed  as  follows  in  the  Gt>yemment  Grazette  of  the  2nd  February, 
1853,  a  short  time  after  the  Imperial  Goyemment  had  transferred  tne 
control  of  the  management  and  revenue  of  the  gold-fields  from  the  Local 
Executive  to  the  Local  Legislative  Council  Li  this  publication  the 
Peel  Biver,  Bingera,  Wellington,  and  Braidwood  are  included,  but  not 
Goodgood  or  any  of  the  neighbouring  streams  on  the  Western  water- 
shed. 


Proclamation  by  his  Excellency  Sir  Chables  Augustus  Fitz  Boy, 

Knight,  &c. 

In  pursuance  of  the  power  vested  in  me  in  this  behalf,  I,  Sir  Charles 
Augustus  Fitz  Boy,  the  Governor-General,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  the 
following  shall  be  deemed  to  be  gold-fields  within  the  meaning  and  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  Council  16th  Vict.,  No.  43,  intituled  *'  An 
Act  for  regulating  the  management  of  the  Gold  Fields  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  for  raising  a  revenue  therefrom,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
order  thereon,"  that  is  to  say : — 

1.  The  gold-fields  on  Crown  lands  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mao- 

quarie  Biver  with  all  its  tributaries  (from  its  source  to  Welling- 
ton), including  the  Cudgegong  Biver,  the  Meroo  Creek,  Louisa 
Creek,  the  Pyramul  Creek,  the  Turon  Biver,  Winbumdale  Bivu- 
let,  Campbell's  Biver,  Lewis  Ponds'  Creek,  Frederick's  Valley 
Creek,  the  Mnckerwa  Creek,  and  the  Bell  Biver ;  together  with 
Mitchell's  Creek. 

2.  The  gold  fields  on  Crown  lands,  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aber- 

crombie  Biver  and  its  tributaries  (from  its  source  to  the  Lachlan), 

including  Tuena  Creek. 
The  Araluen  Creek  and  its  tributaries,  including  Bell's  Creek,  and 

Major's  Creek. 
The  Mongarlowe  Biver  and  its  tributaries,  to  its  confluence  with  the 

Shoalhaven. 

3.  The  gold-fields  on  Crown  lands,  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peel 

Biver,  with  its  tributaries  (from  its  source  to  its  confluence  with 

Ogunbil  Creek),  including  Oakenville  Creek.  Hanging  Bock  Creek, 

and  Oaker  Creek,  together  with  the  sources  of  the  Barnard,  as  far 

down  as  Mount  Woolombland. 
Bingera  Creek  and  Coorangoorah  Creek  (from  their  sources  to  their 

confluences  with  the  Gwydir  Biver),  together  with  the  intervening 

portion  of  that  river. 
The  Bocky  Biver,  with  its  tributaries  from  Kentucky  Creek  to  the 

confluence  of  Boorolong  Creek. 

Before  the  more  systematic  and  scientific  explorations  of  the  Bev. 
Mr  Clarke  and  Mr  Stuchbury  were  undertaken  at  the  public  charge. 
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the  three  following  papers,  all  emiDently  theoretical,  appeared  in  the 
public  prints,  each  writer  being  then  an  official  personage,  and  there- 
tore  regarded  as  a  reliable  authority  on  the  subject. 

1.  From  the  First  Report  of  J.  R.  Habdt,  Esq.,  Chief  Gold  Commis- 
sioner on  the  Turon  River  and  Summer  Hill  Creek  (1851). 

"  The  Turon  gold-field  is  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature,  and  places 
the  settled  and  profitable  nature  of  gold-digging  beyond  <jue6tion. 

"  The  geological  nature  of  the  T^ron  country,  its  physical  conforma- 
tion, and  the  description  of  gold  found  there,  are  all  totaUy  different 
from  the  same  at  Summer  Hill  Creek.  Summer  Hill  Creek  if  narrow, 
confined  between  hish  ranges,  with  a  fall  so  great  as  to  make  the  rash 
of  water  in  time  of  flood  immensely  great ;  and  you  cannot  ride  one 
hundred  yards  along  the  stream,  so  broken  and  narrow  and  difficult  is 
the  watercourse ;  and  the  hills  are  mica-slate,  intersected  in  eyery 
direction  with  broad  and  well-defined  quartz-veins.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Turon  river  runs  through  a  valley  of  some  miles  in  width ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  wall  of  ranges  that  bounds  one  side  is  some  miles  distant 
from  die  wall  of  ranges  that  bounds  it  on  the  other,  though  there  are 
plenty  of  intermediate  ranges  breaking  up  the  general  run  of  the 
valley. 

'*  Then  the  Turon  hills  are  twice  the  height  of  Summer  Hill  ditto. 
They  are  formed  of  mica- slate  (without  much  mica),  and  no  Quarts- 
veins  whatever.  I  walked  nine  miles  down  the  river  and  back,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  slight  and  ill-defioed  indications,  saw  no  quarts- 
veins.  As  might  be  expected,  therefore,  from  the  width  of  the  valley, 
the  bod  of  the  Turon  is  broad,  level,  not  tortuous,  compared  with 
Summer  Hill  Creek,  presenting  few  of  those  abrupt  elbows  so  frequent 
in  the  former.  In  short,  that  river  rolls  on  in  time  of  flood  (which 
rises  about  twelve  feet)  in  a  comparatively  uninterrupted  stream,  over 
a  smooth  bed,  along  which  for  miles,  when  the  water  is  low,  as  at 
present,  drays  can  travel  with  great  ease. 

"  In  Summer  Hill  Creek  the  gold  is  always  large  in  the  grain,  often 
massive,  seldom  thin  and  scaly.  At  the  Turon  the  gold  tor  the  nine 
miles  I  have  carefully  investigated  is  precisely  the  gold  enclosed.  Then 
the  Summer  Hill  Creek  has  its  barren  straight  reaches  and  its  profitable 
slopes  ;  whereas  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Turon  (for  the  nine  miles  I 
have  mentioned)  the  production  of  gold  appears  to  be  as  regular  as 
wheat, in  a  sown  field.  No  sloping  elbows ;  no  narrow  long  gorges.  I 
found  several  parties  whom  I  knew  at  Summer  HUl  at  work  several 
miles  apart  on  the  Turon.  They  had  tried  up  and  down  (for  that  nine 
miles  and  a  few  miles  further  down)  in  hopes  of  getting  into  the  coarse 
gold  of  Summer  Hill,  but  the  result  was  always  the  same.  It  does  not 
matter  where,  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  or  the  impending  banks,  you 
work,  any  steady  working  man  can  earn  ten  shillmgs  a-day  with  the 
utmost  regularity.  ...  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another 
plain  deduction  from  the  facts  I  have  stated.  In  Summer  Hill  Creek, 
with  its  numerous  quartz  veins,  and  its  broken  bed  and  narrow  tortuous 
course,  giving  rise  to  eddies  and  their  results  in  slopes  and  precipices, 
the  gold  is  massive  in  its  general  character ;  the  dust  of  that  quarter 
being  exceedingly  coarse  compared  with  the  Turon.  In  the  Turon 
nine  miles,  with  its  regular,  wide,  unbroken  bed  and  banks,  its  straighter 
course  and  its  absence  of  quartz-veins,  the  gold  is  exceedingly  fine.  X 
most  confidently  believe  that  the  said  Turon  gold  is  the  production 
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chieflv  of  the  ap|>er  and  unexplored  and  broken  Booroefl  of  the  Tnron : 
that  tnere,  too,  will  be  found  the  narrower  steeper  country  and  the 
multitudinous  quartz-veins ;  there,  too,  the  coarse  ^old  detached  from 
its  neighbouring  matrix,  too  heavy  to  be  carried  with  the  lighter  par- 
ticles with  every  flood  towards  the  Maoquarie." 


2.  From  a  Paper  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Clabkb,  '  On  the  Sources  of  Qold,' 
First  printed  in  Sydney  29th  May,  1851,  and  since  presented  to 
the  Imperial  Parluunent  by  Command  of  her  Majesty. 

The  notion  entertained  by  some  persons  who  profess  geological  prin- 
ciples, that  gold  is  still  forming,  is  without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  and 
totally  contradictory  to  everything  that  has  been  ascertained  on  the 
subject.  Such  a  notion  can  only  be  entertained  by  those  whose  expe- 
rience is  limited  or  whose  inquiries  have  just  commenced,  and  who  have 
not  had  sufficient  acquaintance  with  field  geology  to  be  able  to  read  off 
the  testimony  of  nature. 

With  respect  to  the  sources  of  gold,  they  are  twofold.  The  metal 
either  occurs  diffused  in  certain  rocKs,  or  has  been  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  hills  and  their  bases  by  the  violent  action  of  water,  which, 
at  a  former  period  in  the  earth's  history,  has  broken  up  and  dispersed 
the  fragmentary  ruins  of  the  upper  beds  of  rock  over  the  surface  of  the 
flatter  regions  below. 

With  regard  to  the  original  source  of  the  gold  in  the  alluvia,  it  may 
be  said  generally  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  law  which  obtains  in  the 
history  of  metals,  it  is  only  the  upper  and  not  the  lower  portions 
of  veins  that  are  prolific ;  and  therefore  one  argument  insisted  upon  by 
some  persons,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  very  high  mountains  to 
expect  much  gold  is  not  sustained,  either  bygeneral  experience  or  the 
actual  facts  i&t  have  been  exhibited  in  the  I^al. 


3.  From  an  Official  Beport  of  Surveyor-Greneral  Sir  Thos.  L.  Mitchbll, 
<  On  the  Gold  Fields  of  Bathurst  and  Wellington,  New  South 
Wales/    16th  October,  1861. 

Quartz  rock  has  been  called  the  matrix  of  ^old,  but  as  the  natural 
history  of  gold  seems  still  very  little  known,  it  behoves  us  to  be  very 
cautious  in  adopting  anything  without  very  satisfactory  proofs.  It  is, 
however,  known  that  silica  is  one  of  six  substances  mainly  composing 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  and,  in  a  crystalline  form,  it  is  called  quartz. 
'*  That  silica  and  its  associated  bases,  which  are  oxidised  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  thus  deprived  of  their  elementary  activity,  exist  at  a 
moderate  distance  beneath  the  surface  devoid  of  oxygen,  in  the  state  of 
simple  combustibles,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt.  From  this  pas- 
sage, which  I  (Sir  T.  Mitchell)  quote  from  Dr  Ure,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  nearer  the  quartz  is  found  to  the  igneous  rock  and  place  of 
irruption  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  that  so  heavy  a  metal  as 
golcC  or  indeed  any  other  metal,  may  be  found  with  it. 

That  gdd  is  found  chiefly  where  quartz-rock  occurs,  and  that  this 

auartz  is  most  abundant  in  the  schist,  which  is  the  predominant  rock  of 
le  country  between  the  Canobolas  and  Wellington  Valley,  is  soon 
ascertained ;   but  to  find  gold  in  the  quartz  is  a  most   uncommon 
circumstance. 
The  subjeet  of  the  occurrence  of  the  metals  in  veins  and  masses  is 
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obscnre,  bat  the  general  fact  that  they  are  most  abundantlj  situated 
near  the  janction  of  the  stratified  and  unstratified  rooks,  indicates  their 
connection  with  an  igneous  cause ;  and  in  common  with  other  reins,  the 
two  principles  of  simple  injection  and  chemical  segregation  haye  doubt- 
less operated  in  their  production. 


GEOLOGICAL  SURVEYS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICTS 

OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


major's   CBEBK  AKD  ABALUBN   GOLD-DIGGtNOS. 

1. — ^Extract  from  a  Letter  by  the  Rer.  W.  B.  Clabkb,  to  the  Coloviai 

Sbcbbtaby. 

Jineroo,  2l8t  October,  1851. 

Sib, — In  my  last  despatch  I  stated  that  it  was  my  intention  to 
examine  the  Giourock  Range  and  the  Curwary  Country.  ^  I  hare  now 
the  honour  of  reporting  to  you,  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency 
the  GoTemor-General,  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 

•  •  .  •  • 

Mr  Hargraves  is  now  about  to  follow  this  ravine,  and  to  travel  to 
Wondilla,  X  hope  with  success,  as  I  have  information  firom  a  different 
source  that  gold  in  small  quantities  has  been  found  in  that  locality. 
The  granite  of  the  Araluen  ranges  is  in  that  direction,  succeeded  hy 
slate  and  schistose  quartzes,  as  I  discovered  on  a  former  occasion,  when 
I  followed  out  the  edge  of  the  granite  to  the  south  eastward. 

The  gold,  however,  as  will  appear  shortly,  is  in  this  part  oT  the 
country  not  bo  much  connected  with  the  schists  as  with  tne  granitic 
rocks  ;  and  to  the  relations  of  the  latter  with  that  metal,  and  the  other 
(igneous)  formations,  I  now  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  in  other  granites  of  the  epoch  to  which  I  am  inclined  to  refer  it, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  transitions  of  composition — into  ternary  granite 
of  various  proportions,  and  into  binary  compounds  of  quartz  and  fel- 
spar, felspar  and  mica,  mica  and  quartz,  quartz  and  hornblende. 
Patches  or  true  felspar  porphyry,  of  large  composition,  occur  under  the 
form  of  dykes,  the  joints  altering  at  the  planes  of  contact  of  the 
varieties,  and  the  apparent  dykes  assuming  a  transversal  cleavage. 
But  not  unfrequently  this  appearance  of  intrusive  dykes  is  imafinaiy. 
Followed  out  and  carefully  examined,  these  apparent  dykes  and  veins 
are  oflen  found  to  be  mere  segregations  of  the  crystalline  materials  .of 
the  rock  of  a  smaller  size ;  there  are  thus  passages  of  indefinite  variety 
from  true  granite  into  syenite,  porphyry,  and  compact  felspar,  as  well 
as  into  homblendic  rock.  The  absence  of  mica  and  the  occasioniJ 
presence  of  talc,  in  small  crystals,  reduces  the  granite  to  the  form  of 
"  talcose  rock,"  which  in  America  is  a  matrix  of  gold. 

I  can  therefore  quite  understand  how  gold  may  be  discovered  in  a 
rock  made  up  of  granitic  material,  whether  under  the  ternary,  quater- 
nary, or  binary  form,  provided  the  materials  be  such  as  are  known  to  be 
prevalent  in  gold-beanng  rocks  elsewhere. 

Passing  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Shoalhaven  Basin,  we  have  the 
same  phenomena  developed  in  the  Araluen  ranges,  only  on  a  wider 
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area.  I  came  to  some  of  the  oondurions  to  which  I  hare  alladed  abore 
in  the  study  of  the  apparent  dykes  and  veins  that  there  occur,  and  I 
fbnnd  that  what  might  hare  been  taken  for  intrusive  d^kes  of  porphyrr, 
for  instance,  were  merely  bands  of  segregation,  in  which  felspar  and  the 
finer  materials  of  the  other  minerals  were  predominant.  It  was  in 
endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  occurrence  of  gold  in  such  rocks  that 
I  was  led  to  re-consider  a  question  which  had  often  occupied  mj 
thoughts,  without  reference  to  that  metal ;  and  I  am  now  convinced 
that  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  that  occurrence  of  gold  in  such  rocks 
as  those  which  I  have  described  as  the  granitic  rocks  of  the  Shoalhaven 
basin,  nor  in  the  deposition  of  micaceous  sandstone,  derived  from  quartz 
and  mica,  at  an  eariv  period,  upon  the  granito  of  which  they  came,  and 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  thrust  upwards  through  such  deposits,  the 
lattor  becoming  hardened  in  the  process. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  study  the  point  again  that  I  deemed  it  advis- 
able to  proceed  to  the  Major's  Creek,  whicn  I  yesterday  examined. 

After  leaving  the  porphyry  of  the  Bendoura  range,  I  came  upon  a 
rock  which  mi^ht  be  called  a  pegmatitio  porphyry,  and  then  to  a  nom- 
blendic  and  micaceous  variety  ont,  a  passage  at  last  being  effected  into 
true  homblendic  granite.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  rocks  in 
this  transition  were  metamorphio  or  transmuted,  a  mixture  of  the  gra- 
nite and  the  porphyry.  But  when  I  had  advanced  into  the  creek,  to 
the  point  beyona  wnich  there  is  no  further  progress,  I  found  the  bar  to 
be  formed  of  a  hardened  unmicaceous  porphyritic  rock,  which  passed 
like  a  dyke  of  intrusion  across  the  valley,  and  formed  the  top  of  a  lofty 
waterfall  into  the  lower  part  of  the  creek.  The  only  change  which  1 
noticed  in  the  granite  near  it,  was  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  disintegration ; 
and  in  this  disintegrated  soft  granitic  detritus,  or  rather  granitio 
materialtflHiintegrated  in  situ,  gold  is  in  great  abundance. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  luive  been  the  cause  why  the  granitio 
materials  have  undergone  this  alteration,  it  is  not  evident  that  the  more 
porph^tic  unmicaceous  rock  effected  it,  for  that  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  oisintegrate.  The  homblendic  rock  is  that  which  when  micaceous 
readily  decays ;  the  homblendic  unmicaceous  rock  seems  less  ready  to 
decay  ;  but  ooth  are  in  some  degree  auriferous, — ^yet  I  saw  no  instance 
of  an  auriferous  rock  which  was  not  homblendic.  I  therefore  was  led 
to  a  further  conviction  of  a  view  before  taken,  that  the  gold  hereaboute 
is  connected  with  the  presence  of  hombleode,  and  is  therefore  not 
anomalous,  as  supposed  by  some  persons.  The  j^uartz  is  less  developed 
in  many  parts  of  tne  gold-bearing  detritus  than  in  other  localities  where 
quartz  seems  the  chief  matrix.  But  in  the  true  quartz  porphyry, 
issuing  at  the  base  of  the  granitic  ranges,  I  can  discover  no  traces  of 
gold,  though  yesterday  I  again  found  it  by  washing  the  bed  of  a  creek 
running  over  porphyry  ;  and  I  remark  further,  that,  though  I  have  also 
found  gold  in  the  Shoalhaven  higher  up  than  here,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  absent  where  not  in  the  vicinity  of  granitic  rock  containing  horn- 
blende. Mica,  therefore,  and  felspar,  are  not  necessarily  connected 
with  gold,  but  I  think  hornblende  and  quartz  must  be  so,  either  alone 
or  together. 

The  bearing  of  this  deduction  will  be  evident  if  we  recollect  that 
granite  such  as  that  described  is  not  confined  in  this  colony  to  Araluen ; 
and  I  therefore  should  expect  to  find  gold  in  localities  where  such  a 
rock  exists,  bearing  in  mind  other  physical  conditions,  though  at  a 
distence.  Indeed,  in  this  district  we  have  seen  how  one  openmg  has 
succeeded  another,  and  I  now  Icam  that  in  Jillimatong  Creek  gola  has 
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been  found.  Calling  to  remembnuiee  tlie  pbenomenA  in  the  Vale  of 
Cly  wdd,  I  recollect  tnat  gold  was  foand  near  Hartley,  where  diainte* 
grated  granite  of  a  similar  character  exists,  and  that  that  granite 
oecomea  eyenitio  and  Dorphyritic,  and  is  traversed  by  trap. 

It  is  not  improbable^  therefore,  that  sold  will  be  foond  in  other 
localities  not  now  declared ;  and  although  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the 
extent  of  ground  occupied  by  gold-waahers  in  the  Araluen  creeks  ia 
limited,  and  must  therefore  produce  a  limited  snj^ply,  yet  the  abund- 
ance which  I  saw  myself  in  most  parts  of  the  Major  s  Creek  has  oon* 
Tinced  me  that  for  a  few  months  to  come  the  people  occupied  therein 
will  be  well  remunerated.  I  carefully  inspected  all  the  operationt 
going  on,  and  saw  several  persons  with  considerable  gains. 

On  entering  the  creek,  which  is  in  appearance  in  no  way  different  at 
its  head  and  m  its  lateral  branches  mm  thousands  of  low  Tallejs  in 
granitic  regions  all  over  the  colony,  being  a  mere  watercourse  draining 
smooth  grassy  downs,  I  saw  a  spot  marked  by  the  presence  of  iron- 
stone :  and  on  prospecting,  gold  was  readily  found.  This  ironstone  is 
eyidently  an  argillaceous  ore.  derived  probably  from  the  iron  in  disin- 
tegrated hornblende,  and  through  it  there  run  small  veins  of  quarts^ 
which  may  have  resulted  from  the  quartz  in  the  granite  in  the  same 
way.  The  presence  of  ironstone  in  this  way  in  auriferous  localities  is 
not  a  local  but  apparently  a  widely  existing  phenomenon.  The  occur  • 
renoe  of  auriferous  ironstone  in  the  limestone  of  the  gullies  near  Mam- 
Ian — in  the  limestone  of  Wianbene — and  as  I  learn  from  a  specimen 
brought  by  Mr  Hargraves  from  the  vicinity  of  limestone  near  Jingery, 
is  not  without  its  significance.  It  extends  our  views  of  the  gold  ques- 
tion. As  the  gold  m  the  Major's  Creek  was  first  made  known  oy  a 
prospecting  woman,  whom  I  saw  there  yesterday,  on  the  6th  October, 
and  IS  now  remunerating  nearly  four  hundred  persons  witl^pthe  limit 
of  a  mile,  it  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  tne  metal  may  be  yet 
discovered 

In  order  to  enable  you  to  realise  my  reference  to  the  j?old-bearing 
rock,  I  forward  by  this  mail  a  small  packet  containing  a  tew  particles 
of  gold,  which  were  procured  by  washing  a  piece  of  partly  disintegrated 
rocJt,  the  fragments  of  which  are  also  forwarded,  taken  from  a  hole  dug 
in  the  bell  of  Major's  Creek,  by  Mr  Boyds,  of  Balalaba.  A  piece  of  the 
same  rock  in  which  I  recognised  gold  (not  disintegrated)  is  tHao 
enclosed. 

Besides  these  I  picked  up  frt>m  a  small  opening  in  the  bank  of  the 
Creek,  at  a  cradle  which  had  produced  two  ounces  of  gold  before  noon 
yesterday,  another  fragment  m  which  the  gold  was  prominently  stick* 
ing  out  from  it ;  and  I  found  persons  carrying  soil  from  the  top  of 
the  bank  at  the  lowest  accessible  point  down  to  the  creek  to  be  washed, 
as  it  was  found  to  be  abundant  in  gold.  The  whole  bank  on  the  opposite 
side  was  said  also  to  be  full  of  it.  I  have,  &o., 

(Signed)  W.  B.  Cliakb. 

The  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary. 


2.  Extracts  from  a  Letter  by  the  £ev.  W.  B.  Clarke  to  the  Colonial 
Sbcrbtaby  of  New  South  Wales  on  the  Geology  of  the  County 
of  Wellesley,  with  Bemarks  upon  Maneroo  generally  and  the 
Belations  of  Auriferous  Bocks.--6th  March,  1852. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  as  the  trappean  rocks  have  burst  through 
and  transmuted  the  schistose  formation,  and  also  hardened  the  regene- 
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rated  fragments  of  it,  certain  members  of  the  trappean  rocks  (bein^  of 
different  epochs)  may  have  produced  the  whole  of  the  quartzose  im- 
pregnations. 

If,  as  I  believe,  the  different  eruptions  of  trap  may  have  continued 
to  a  much  later  period  than  those  alluded  to,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  same  origin  which  produced  the  barren  quartz  dykes  may  have  pro- 
duced those  which  have  been  found  proline  in  gold;  and  as  we  find 
granitic  rocks  which  produce  that  metal  to  be  in  intimate  association 
with  certain  kinds  of  trap,  we  shall  discover  in  the  above  disquisition  a 
bearing  upon  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  gold,  and  of  its  apparent 
capricious  occurrence  in  quartz,  granite,  ironstone,  and  conglomerate  of 
apparently  various  epochs. 

The  question  as  to  the  age  of  its  alluvial  deposition  is  of  a  totally 
different  kind,  and  is  by  no  means  prejudiced  oy  the  above  remarks. 
I  will  only  add,  that  the  occurrence  of  peculiar  trap,  charging  the  fis- 
sures of  tne  rocks  with  siHca  dissolved  in  steam  (the  cooling  condenga- 
tion  of  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  origin  of  quartz  veins),  may  have 
produced  auriferous  impre&poations  as  w^  as  sihceous  ;  and  thus  where 
the  silex  was  not  in  combination  with  gold,  no  gold  can  be  found, 
though  quartz  dykes  and  veins  abound.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
occurrence  of  hornblende  in  association  with  granitic  eruptions,  and  to 
ironstones  resulting  or  not  from  the  iron  in  combination  with  horn- 
blende or  other  minerals. 

The  apparent  capriciousness  of  the  distribution  of  gold  in  matrix 
may,  therefore,  result  altogether  from  causes  easy  to  comprehend,  but 
fitill  very  difficult  to  illustrate  by  positive  testimony.  The  whole  ques- 
tion depends  upon  a  more  perfect  Knowledge  than  we  at  present  possess 
of  the  natural  nistory  of  trappean  eruptions. 

That  ^old  does  not  always  occur  in  quartz-veins  of  the  same  ace,  nor 
in  all  kmds  of  granite  of  one  age,  is  a  fact  now  unanswerably  aemon- 
strated  by,  in  part,  my  present  researches.  Why  it  should  thus  occur, 
I  am,  at  present,  unwillmg  to  attempt  to  declare.  It  is,  however,  one 
step  in  the  inquiry,  to  have  shown  the  possible  variations  of  its  occur^ 
rence,  and  the  relationship  of  those  rocks  in  which,  imder  any  circum- 
stanoes,  it  has  been  found. 

As  concluding  my  remarks  upon  the  general  geological  phenomena 
of  the  district  more  especially  under  review,  but  whi(£  are  applicable 
to  other  portions  of  tne  Maneroo  and  of  the  colony  at  large  (where 
formations  of  similar  ages  occur),  I  think  it  richt  to  mention,  that  I 
have  foimd  no  traces  of  what  is  called  "  forei^  drifl."  The  detritus  is 
aU  local,  oftentimes  over  the  rocks  whence  it  has  been  derived,  and 
more  frequently  this  detritus  consists  of  clean,  unabraded,  or  very 
slightly  rounded  fra^ents  of  quartz,  slate,  grit,  granite,  &c.,  except 
in  river  beds  where  violent  waters  produce  considerable  friction.  The 
tmabraded  fragments  are  portions  of  rock,  divided  by  joints,  which 
have  been  snapped  off  by  the  expansion  under  heat  of  the  moisture 
deposited  in  tne  fissures  from  dew,  rain,  or  snow,  and  also  from  the 
effect  of  frost.  The  rains  carry  down  the  lighter  detritus  to  the  creeks, 
where  the  Bofler  dates  become  disintegrated,  and  the  harder  rocky 
fragments  assume  the  usual  character  of^fluviatile  drift. 
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3.  Gk>LD  ON  Slates. — ^Ertraot  from  Letter  of  the  Boy.  W.  B.  Clibks 
to  the  Colonial  Secrbtart  on  the  Aoriferoos  Character  of 
Maneroo. — 22nd  March,  1852. 

Hitherto  I  hare  seen  nothinjBf  of  gold  ia  this  southem  country  which 
I  could  not  satisfactorily  attribute  to  the  influence  and  existence  of 
granite.  Here  the  prevalent  rocks  are  of  the  slate  formation ;  and 
from  what  I  have  seen,  and  the  examination  I  have  made  of  the  gold 
itself,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  local,  and  derived  from  the  ferruginous 
quartz- veins  which  traverse  the  slates  and  associated  grits. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  occurs  in  a  green  soft  muddy  slate  (l<'oking 
blue  when  wet),  which  decomposes  into  a  greenish  mud  of  the  same 
tint,  but  not  of  the  same  component  parts,  as  that  which  supplies  gold 
in  Major*s  Creek,  Araluen ;— -1  washeid  it  myself  from  that  rook. 

On  one  specimen  in  my  possession,  and  which  weighs  fifteen  grains, 
I  observe  one  side  to  be  marked  distinctly  by  the  minute  points  of 

Jiuartz  and  the  laminae  of  a  fine  (^it,  and  on  the  other  side  the  gold 
olds  over  and  entangles  several  minute  pieces  of  quartz.  All  the  gold 
that  I  have  seen,  included  in  two  or  three  ounces,  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racter ;  it  has  rugj^ed  distinct  protuberances,  produced  probably  hj  its 
original  insertion  in  cellular  c[uartz,  or  it  has  sides  exhibiting  a  delicate 
roughness  as  if  having  been  m  contact  with  a  plane  uneven  surface. 
■  .....  . 

The  only  fact  which  I  now  wish  to  dwell  upon  briefly  is,  that  this 
prevalence  of  gold  so  far  to  the  southward  must,  in  connection  with 
the  occurrence  of  it  in  numerous  other  localities  in  which  I  have 
reported  its  existence,  satisfy  the  public  that  I  did  not  overrate  its 
probable  occurrence  as  co  extensive  with  the  colony,  when  long 
ago  I  encouraged  the  search  for  it  elsewhere  than  in  the  basin  of  the 
Macqnarie. 

It  IS  an  astounding  fact,  and  one  which  I  am  gratified  to  have  been 
able  to  demonstrate,  that  (taking  into  account  other  localities  in  which 
I  know  it  to  exist  beyond,  though  near  to,  the  limits  of  the  Maneroo 
district)  ^old  is  distributed,  though  in  variable  quantities,  and  of  snudl 
commercial  importance,  over  a  region  which  may  be  said  to  embrace  an 
area  of  16,000  square  miles.  In  this  area  I  include  no  portion  of  the 
country  northward  of  the  parallel  of  Marulan ;  and  I  also  except  the 
counties  of  St  Vincent,  Dampier,  and  Auckland  x  but  I  have  included 
the  trap  country  dividing  the  basins  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the 
Snowy  Kivers,  because  I  found  gold  at  the  junction  of  me  trap  and 
the  slates  at  one  spot,  and  there  are  geological  data  to  induce  the  con- 
clusion that  the  slate  formation  extends  under  the  overflowed  trappean 
country ;  and  as  similar  granites  to  those  in  which  I  found  gola  else- 
where liave  been  also  traced,  where  my  time  did  not  admit  of  direct 
search  for  the  metal,  I  think  the  area  defined  might  be  sidfely  extended. 
I  had  the  honour  of  forwarding  to  his  Excellency  the  Gk>vemor-G«neral« 
in  August  last,  a  fine  sample  of  gold  from  Yass  River,  and  I  have  since 
had  the  honour  of  reporting  the  existence  of  gold  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tarcutta,  in  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  wno  found  it 
there,  in  reliance  upon  my  authority  that  it  there  exists. 

I  can  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  whole  of  the  vast 
region  above  defined  to  be,  more  or  less,  auriferous. 
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GEOLOGICAL  SURVEYS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICTS 

OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Hanging  Rock  Digoikos. — Htfothbsis  of  thb  Fobmatiok  of 

Gold  beneath  the  Sea. 

4.  Extract  from  a  Letter  by  the  Ect.  W.  B.  Clabkb  to  the  Hon.  the 
Colonial  Secbetabt,  on  the  Geological  Character  and  probable 
Extent  of  the  Hanging  Rock  Diggings,  and  on  the  continuation  of 
the  Gold-fields  to  the  Northward. 

Camp,  Peel  River,  15th  November,  1862. 

Sir, — I  do  myself  the  honour  of  reporting,  for  the  information  of 
his  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  tnat  since  I  last  addressed  you, 
on  6th  November,  I  have  been  occupied  in  making  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  Creeks  comprehended  in  what  are  called  "  the  Hanging  Rock 
Diggings  ;"  in  revisiting  the  works  on  the  Feel  River ;  in  ^culating 
the  heights  of  the  principal  features  in  these  districts ;  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  peculiar  geological 
conditions  under  which  the  auriferous  rocks  and  deposits  of  the  vanous 
localities  have  been  formed.  .... 

Immediately  at  the  base  of  the  Hanging  Rock  issued  abundant 
trappean  eruptions,  in  the  form  of  the  basalt,  amygdaloid,  serpentine, 
and  diorite,  with  numerous  veins  of  quartz,  many  of  them  auriferous, 
or  filled  with  auriferous  pyrites,  or  otner  varieties  of  the  sulphuret  of 
iron ;  and  these  veins  appear  to  be  charged  with  gold,  chiefly  when 
they  run  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  or  within  a  degree  or  two  of 
that  bearing. 

On  the  high  grounds  around  the  Hanging  Rock,  the  numbers  of  the 
plant-bearing  beds,  viz. : — shales,  grits,  and  conglomerates — rest  in 
confusion,  or  cover  with  their  fragments  all  the  slope;  assisting  in 
filling  up  the  lower  portions  of  the  creeks  with  innumerable  pebbles, 
which  are  mingled  with  the  rounded  masses  of  traps  and  tne  days 
derivable  from  the  serpentine,  that  now,  in  their  removal,  give  great 
trouble  to  the  gold-washers. 

Having  followed  up  Hookanvil  Creek  to  its  rise,  and  visited  all  the 
minor  creeks  at  its  head,  as  well  as  Oakev  Creek,  I  have  seen  that  the 
rocks  which  I  have  mentioned  are  those  alone  which  are  found ;  and  I, 
therefore,  assume  that  the  drifb  is  all  local.  Having  also  seen  that  the 
quartz-veins  are  traceable  at  the  bottoms  of  the  creeks,  where  the 
operations  of  the  gold- washers  have  exposed  them,  and  having  also 
broken,  from  veins  of  quartz,  fragments  richly  laden  with  gold,  I  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  whole  of  the  gold  detected 
in  these  "  diggings  "  has  been  derived  from  such  veins,  since  I  can  find 
no  trace  of  it  (except  in  one  instance,  which  was  that  of  a  nodule  of 
greenstone)  in  any  other  matrix  than  quartz,  and  is  too  unimportant  to 
take  much  notice  of  it. 

The  alluvial  gold  is  then,  undoubtedly,  due  to  the  previous  destruc- 
tion of  such  veins,  or  rather  of  the  upper  portions  ot  them,  when  the 
rocks,  which  are  traversed  by  them,  once  rose  to  a  higher  level  around 
the  focus  of  impregnation.  Whether  that  impregnation  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  exhibition  of  the  forces  by  which  the  rocks,  that 
are  now  so  much  shattered,  disturbed,  and  transmuted,  were  first 
attacked  by  the  trappean  eruptions,  it  would  bo  hazardous  to  say,  bat, 
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from  the  investiffation  which  I  have  made,  I  find  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  is  probable  the  first  dispersion  of  the  gold  took  place  under  the 
sea,  into  which,  or  near  the  surface  of  which,  the  trap  was  outpoured. 
The  nresonce  of  waters  in  the  dispersion  of  the  superficial  detritus — 
the  mlinc  up  of  the  creeks — and  the  rounding  and  abrading  of  the 
steep  waUiB  which  border  tiie  JUsures  in  which  these  creeks  occtir  (for 
they  are  little  else),  is  proTed  clearly  enough  by  the  condition  of  those 
creeks  and  their  alluvia.  But  I  find  traces,  satisfactory  to  my  own  mmd, 
of  the  presence  of  waters  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  reins, 
and  of  some  of  the  trappean  rocks  in  which  gold  is  now  found.  In 
what  are  called  "  the  dry  diggings,'*  the  chief  alluvia  are  decomposed 
serpentine  and  fragments  of  what  some  persons  persist  in  describing  as 
"  burnt  quartz,*'  with  some  ferruginous  clays,  which  cannot  be  doubted 
as  derived  from  a  rock  containing  some  lime,  some  magnesia,  and  much 
alumina.  The  black  soil  in  the  hollows,  which  are  often  swampy,  is, 
probably,  the  evidence  of  the  sojourn  of  atmospheric  waters,  into  which 
some  gold  would,  necessarily,  "bj^  washed  in  heavy  rains.  The  lime 
which,  even  at  the  Hanging  Eock,  occurs  in  noduliur  concretions,  just 
as  on  the  plains  of  trappean  alluvium,  all  over  the  colonjr,  and  which  I 
have  never  found  wanting  in  the  first  flats  below  a  trap  hill,  is  naturally 
enough  accounted  for.  It  is  a  modern  tufa,  and  has  in  many  instances, 
as  I  have  seen  in  the  heaps  of  cradled  rubbish  picked  up,  held  small 
particles  of  gold.  It  occurs  in  another  form  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
creeks,  where  it  encrusts  the  face  of  the  rocks,  and  cements  the  pebbles 
entangled  at  every  little  fall ;  and  this  tufa  is  e<}uaUy  common  in  one 
creek  as  another,  occurring  wherever  water  brings  down  calcareous 
matter,  and  which  can  be  subjected  to  evaporation.  The  magnesia  is, 
no  doubt,  derived  from  the  serpentine.  The  abundance  of  hornblende 
in  the  trap  will,  probably,  account  for  the  great  development  of  fer- 
ruginous matter.  These  minerals,  therefore,  prove  nothing  for  or 
against  the  point  which  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  such  studies.  .... 

It  will  be  gathered,  then,  that  I  believe  the  dispersion  of  the  first 
gold  from  the  quartz-veins  which  have  been  des^yed,  took  place, 
probably,  under  the  waters  of  a  shallow  ocean.  To  assume  otherwise 
forces  the  admission  of  a  terrestrial  water  supply,  for  whioh  the  moun- 
tains do  not  appear  to  have  furnished  a  sufficient  means.  If  we  ima- 
gine a  reservoir,  which,  breaking  its  bounds,  carried  all  before  it,  and 
so  spread  the  gold  along  existing  slopes  and  the  bottoms  of  excavated 
creeks,  then  we  must  have  mountains  far  hi|j;her  than  any  now  in  exist- 
ence. But  we  have  seen  already  that  the  veins  carrying  gold  still  exist, 
are  still  prolific,  and  that  the  tops  of  them  are  the  destroyed  sources  of 
the  drift  gold  ;  and  yet,  in  the  "  dry  diggings  "  at  "  Hanging  Hock," 
in  the  decomposed  serpentine,  the  gold  is  as  much  water-worn  as  any- 
where else,  and  these  diggings  are  mil  2,200  feet  above  the  gold-wash- 
ing in  the  Peel ! 

There  is  but  one  other  supposition  to  explain  this  phenomenon — viz., 
that  of  a  long  drift  passage  from  a  distance,  but  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible that  such  a  case  could  have  happened.  The  gold  would,  in  that 
case,  have  been  more  widely  difiused  on  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  and  not  so  precariously  distributed.  Far  to  the  southward 
the  main  range  stands  like  a  high  barrier  over  the  basins  of  the  Hunter 
and  other  coast  rivers,  and  the  only  higher  ground  to  the  northward  is 
on  the  narrow  table-land  of  New  England,  whence  the  waters  flow  in 
the  other  direction. 
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Another  proof  has  been  found  by  me,  as  I  belieTe,  of  the  validity  of 
my  opinion. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  produce  of  a  great  many  claims,  both  on 
the  Peel  and  on  the  creeks  flowing  to  it,  I  nnd  that  there  are  several 
varieties  (in  appearance)  of  gold  m  these  "  diggings  ;*'  that  the  water- 
worn  dark  gold  retains  its  character  from  the  nignest  ground  to  tlie 
lowest,  that  the  largest  and  most  beaten  lumps  occur  high  up  as  well  as 
below,  and  in  greater  proportion,  and  that  the  bright  unbraded  gold 
onlj  occurs  close  to  the  occurrence  of  veins  now  producing  it.  In  a 
claim  opened  by  Mr  Weller  and  Lieutenant  Birch,  a  quarts- vein  was 
exposed  in  the  bottom  of  the  Hookanvil  Creek.  Immediately  below 
was  the  claim  of  Messrs  Doyle  and  M'Dougall.  I  saw  in  their  nan  on 
the  10th  instant  a  considerable  amount  of  water-worn  gold,  and  only 
one  piece  of  very  bright  and  almost  crystallised  gold.  No  doubt,  I 
think,  can  exist  as  to  the  origin  of  the  one  in  an  ancient  dispersion  from 
the  now-destroyed  upper  portions  of  existing  veins,  and  of  the  other  in 
the  recent  destruction  of  the  auriferous  vein  in  the  claim  above.  No 
eye  accustomed  to  observation  could  be  deceived. 

I  have,  then,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  gold  was  in  part  formed 
under  and  dispersed  bv  ocean  waters,  probably  at  the  epoch  when, 
having  descended  to  admit  the  deposit  of  the  younger  carboniferous 
deposits,  the  country  again  rose  to  the  surface,  and  the  rising  sea- 
bottom  became  exposed  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  waves,  which 
carried  off  much  of  the  higher  portions,  disinte^ted  the  serpentine 
bands  into  clay,  and  left  the  golcf  in  it  and  below  it ;  and,  as  suggested, 
this  might  have  been  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  elevating  forces,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  transmuting,  dis- 
turbing, and  fracturing  trap,  which  assisted  in  the  production  of  sili- 
cious  impregnations  and  the  accompanying  gold. 

The  appe^ance  of  the  silicious  rock  to  the  eastward  is  that  of  chert, 
or  deposit  from  heated  water ;  and  supposing  that  the  sea  was  just 
overlying  the  locality  of  eruption  (and  there  is  little  need,  perhaps,  to 
suggest  that  trap  rocks  were  formed  under  water),  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  water  would  boil,  and  be  converted  into  a  highly  solvent 
principle,  by  the  aid  of  the  alkali  in  the  trap  whence  the  felspar  was 
partly  derived. 

Hence  I  infer  that  this  cherty  rock  was  formed,  as  well  as  the  ser* 
pontine,  in  the  sea ;  and  I  have  already  in  a  former  report  suggested 
that  quartz-veins,  as  we  see  them  in  Australia,  were  probably  formed 
by  the  direct  agency  of  steam. 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  mav  have  been  the  case,  it  is  likely  that 
the  gold  itself,  found  so  generally  in  quartz,  may  have  had  a  similar 
origin,  for  (whether  formed  under  the  sea  or  not)  water,  in  my  opinion, 
must  have  been  present  during  the  formation  of  such  gold. 

The  common  opinion  that  gold  is  formed  in  quartz  by  the  direct 
agency  of  melting  heat  is  so  contradictory  to  all  I  have  seen,  that  I 
cannot  accede  to  the  statement  that  such  u  the  way  in  which  gold  and 
quartz  have  been  united. 

It  is  quite  certain,  from  such  examination  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  that  the  gold,  and  the  quartz  containing  it,  must  have  been 
formed  at  the  same  time,  or  by  the  operation  of  the  same  process. 
And  even  if,  as  I  have  before  supposed,  some  gold  has  been  electro- 
typed  on  the  surface  of  quart z-vems,  this  does  not  contradict  the  belief 
that  gold  in  quartz,  crystallised  with  quartz,  and  occurring,  as  it  often 
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doeB,  in  the  cavitieB  of  qaartz-yeins,  which  are  perfectly  closed,  may 
have  had  a  contemporaneous  origin. 

Now,  I  hare  always  found  tliat  when  gold-bearing  quartz  iB/k^d, 
the  tendency  of  the  gold  is  to  run  into  spheroidal  or  globular  snot — a 
property,  I  believe,  under  some  circumstances,  of  other  metals  also. 
A  specimen  of  partly-fused  quartz,  from  Mount  Alexander,  contained 
gold,  when  broken,  m  such  spherical  forms  as  I  mention;  and  the  whole 
of  the  gold  originally  in  the  quartz  had  been  thus  melted  and  collected. 
Similar  results  have  been  exhibited  to  me  by  persons  employed  in  arti- 
ficially melting  gold  rocks.  And  if  we  regard  the  intensity  of  dry 
heat  sufficient  to  do  what  is  laid  to  its  charge,  the  effect  of  that  heat 
would  have  been  the  fusion  of  the  gold  out  ofquartz,  and  not  its  reten- 
tion under  the  forms  which  we  often  find  it.  And,  moreover,  gold  often 
occurs  in  conglomerates  cementing  the  pebbles,  and  in  argillaceous  iron 
ore  (a  hydrous  product),  without  the  slightest  sign  of  heat,  such  as  is 
supposed,  on  the  pebbles,  or  the  iron. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  connection  between  rooks  of  igneous  origin 
and  the  formation  of  gold  is  undoubted,  that  quartz  may  be  considered 
a  matrix  of  gold,  and  certain  trap  rocks  the  generators,  it  by  no  means 
follows,  with  all  the  light  we  have  now  on  the  existence  and  action  of 
such  forces  as  thermo-electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  &c.,  acting 
slowly  for  long  periods  of  time,  or  rapidly  and  momentarily,  that  we 
are  to  accept,  without  a  question  or  a  doubt,  the  commonly  declared 
opinion  that  when  gold  is  found  in  quartz  it  is  melted  into  it,  and  when 
gold  is  not  foimd  in  cavernous  qnartz  it  is  melted  out  of  it. 

If  the  geological  facts,  exhibited  at  the  Hanging  Book,  did  not  neces- 
sarily lead  me  to  this  discussion,  I  would  not  here  have  introduced  it, 
but  the  exposition  of  nature  in  this  locality  seems  to  me  to  be  so 
instructive,  that  I  would  not  pass  over  the  opportunity  of  recording 
mj  opinions.  ....... 

Looking  at  the  disposition  of  the  waters  between  this  neighbourhood 
and  the  head  of  the  Hastings  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bingera  on  the 
other,  I  expect  to  find  that  in  a  northward  direction  from  Cobrabald  to 
the  latter  gold-field  the  precious  metal  will  be  found  generally  distri- 
buted over  a  breadth  of  country  perhaps  thirty  miles  wide,  because  in 
that  nrea  the  rocks,  so  far  as  I  am  at  present  acquainted  with  thera» 
are  frequently  such  as  are  in  connection  with  gold.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  creeks  falling  into  the  Apsley  is  precisely  that  of 
the  creeks  falling  into  the  Feel,  only  in  traverse  order,  and  there  are 
other  superficial  physical  dispositions  of  the  country  which  give  to 
many  parts  of  the  area  I  have  named  the  features  of  a  gold  country. 

The  very  circumstances  which  I  have  detailed  of  the  geological  fea- 
tures of  the  district  will  show  that  here  we  have  only  limited  areas  for 
alluvial  diggings,  but  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  men  of  capital  the 
quartz-veins  themselves  would  produce  considerable  gains ;  and  it  is 
n't  improbable  that  were  the  ground  fairly  tried,  it  might  yield  some 
addition. 

There  is  a  quartz-vein  on  the  range  between  the  Peel  and  Duncan's 
Creek,  which  is  sunposed  to  be  rich ;  it  has  not  been  wrought,  and  the 
ground  near  and  below  it  is,  I  believe,  untried.  T  know  of  several 
other  veins  which  are  auriferous.  There  are,  however,  other  systems 
of  veins  which  traverse  the  quartzite  and  jasperoid  rocks  as  well  as  the 
metnmorphic  shales  and  slates.  I  found  several  in  the  ranges  between 
the  Peel  and  Duncan's  Creek,  which  show  that  there  must  have  been 
several  periods  of  silicioua  impregnation. 
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Whother  my  judgment  is  right  or  wrong  in  this  respect  future 
research  will  discover. 

I  consider  it  my  duty  to  throw  out  these  preliminaty  hints,  in  order 
to  offer  encouragement  to  such  as  may  be  disposed  to  assist  in  deter- 
mining whether  '*  The  Hanging  Srock  Digging  "  are  an  exception  to  a 
rule,  or  what  I  belieye  them  to  be — the  outskirts  of  a  field  of  far  wider 
extent.  I  hare,  <bc.,  W.  B.  Clabkb. 

The  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary. 


6.  Extract  from  the  Eev.  Mr  Clabeb*s  Ebpobt  to  the  Colonial  Sb- 

CBBTABY,  expressing  his  views  relative  to  the  dispersion  of  Gk>ld  in 

Australia. 

Peel  Eiver,  24th  November,  1862. 

It  will  easily  occur  to  a  reflecting  person  that,  if  gold  has  been  almost 
universally  distributed  over  the  suiface  of  our  declivities,  there  must 
have  been  a  sufficient  cause  of  dispersion.  I  have  already  stated  my 
belief  that  the  gold  was  in  some  cases  collected,  from  the  rocks  that 
held  it,  into  the  hollows  in  which  it  is  now  found  in  decomposed  mate- 
rials, whilst  the  localities  alluded  to  were  under  the  ocean.  Admitting 
this,  we  have  stul  to  account  for  its  dispersion  along  channels  now 
occupied  by  running  waters  of  feeble  power  since  the  elevation  of  the 
present  dry  land  above  the  sea. 

I  will,  however,  mention  that  the  amount  of  evidence,  from  a  collect 
tion  of  observations  recorded  by  the  various  travellers  and  navigators 
in  Australasia,  is  so  great  in  favour  of  a  former  much  more  moist  condi- 
tion of  climate  than  now  obtains,  that  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  that,  in  a  previous  geological  epoch,  waters 
which  were  capable  of  producing  enects  such  as  those  shown  by  the 
wide-spread  local  detritus  and  deeply-accumulated  alluvia  of  the 
country  north-west  of  the  Liverpool  itange,  and  capable  of  dispersing 

fold  as  we  now  find  it  dispersed  (which  the  present  streams  could  not 
ave  disi>er8ed  under  any  known  conditions  of  the  present  climate), 
must  have  occupied  a  more  extensive  area  than  any  internal  waters 
occupy  at  the  present  day. 


THE  EOCEY  RIVER  GOLD-DIGGINGS. 

6.  Extracts  from  a  Letter  by  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Clabkb  to  the  Hon. 
the  Colonial  Sbcbbtabt,  on  the  Geological  formation  and  auri- 
ferous character  of  the  country  between  the  heads  of  the  M*Leay 
and  Gwydir  Eivers. 

Armidale,  14th  February,  1853 
Sib, — I  do  myself  the  honour  of  reporting  to  you,  for  the  information 
of  his  Excellencv  the  Governor-General,  some  account  of  the  formation 
and  auriferous  cnaracter  of  the  country  which  I  have  been  occupied  in 
exploring  since  I  addressed  you  from  Waleha. 

1.  The  area  in  (question  comprises  a  section  from  the  falls  of  the  Tiah 
Eiver,  to  a  few  miles  north  of  Boorolong,  and  embraces  the  sources  of 
the  M^Leay  Eiver  as  far  as  the  Gyra,  and  the  heads  of  the  Gwydir  as 
far  as.the  lowest  gold-washings  on  the  Uralla  or  Eocky  Eiver. 

In  the  course  of  my  traverses  I  have  crossed  "  The  Dividing  Kange  " 
at  eight  difierent  points  within  the  space  occupied  by  it  in  that  area, 
exclusive  of  those  before  mentioned.    I  found  it  composed  of  granite, 
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and  yarioos  trappean  prodaets,  such  as  basalt,  jpreenatone,  porpbynh'c 

Seenstone,  and  Bome  porphyry,  theso  baying  intimate  relations  wiili 
e  granite,  in^  which  there  appears  occasionally  to  be  a  direct  pas- 
sage, though  some  of  them  haye  also  risen  through  the  granite  at  a 
later  period  of  emotion,  and*  haye  {>rodaced  sensible  effeota  upon  the 
granite  itself  as  well  as  upon  the  schistose  formations  whioh  abut  up(m 
the  granite  towards  the  south-east  and  east. 

The  granite  itself,  except  in  one  instance,  upon  the  Gym  Biyer, 
assumes  a  nodular  concretionary  structure,  decomposing  into  rounded, 
smooth,  and  dome-like  masses,  or  into  separate  tors  reposing  upon  each 
other  in  piotureFOue  forms,  as  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  colony, 
although  the  blocKS  which  adorn  the  latter  are  of  more  gigantic  dimen- 
sions. The  positions  of  these  masses  on  each  other  at  the  junction  of 
the  frequently  horizontal  joint  planes,  giye  the  appearance  of  an  arti- 
ficial character  to  some  of  them ;  but  probably  the  ingenuity  of  man 
could  not  produce  such  a  delicate  adjustment  of  ponderous  and  un- 
wieldy rocks  as  the  elements  of  nature  haye  accomplished  by  disinte- 
grating the  surface  till  these  blocks  become  balanced  upon  a  mere  point 
or  yery  narrow  base.  This  phenomenon  is  yery  common  in  granite 
regions,  and  it  is  mentioned  here,  in  order  to  point  qpt  that  the  granite 
of  the  northern  as  well  as  of  the  southern  parts  of  I^ew  South  Wales 
has  been  subjected  to  yery  great  decay,  and  that  it  was  once  more  con- 
tinuous in  the  ycrtical  and  horizontal  planes  than  it  is  at  present.  This 
is  a  point  of  importance  in  considering  the  probable  origm  of  much  of 
the  gold  that  is  distributed  oyer  the  granite  country.  The  mineral 
constituents  of  the  granite  are  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  the  elements 
yary  in  size  and  arrangements.  Hornblende  enters  yery  considerably 
as  an  element  of  the  granite. 

The  exception  as  to  the  structure  of  the  granite  upon  the  G^rra  con- 
sists in  its  presenting  horizontal  joint-planes  in  such  succession  as  to 
fiye  the  appearance  of  bedding.  It  is  in  this  locality  that  the  granite 
as  been  nssured  and  rent  into  gullies,  just  as  the  schistose  rocks  of 
the  Apsloy  are  further  south ;  and  a  similar  passage,  by  a  succession 
of  falls,  is  thus  furnished  to  the  eastern  waters  to  leap  irom  the  table- 
land into  the  channel  of  the  M'Leay,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  all 
the  affluents  and  sources  of  that  rirer. 

The  superficial  character  of  the  granite  country  to  the  westward  is 
smoothness,  the  falls  to  the  Gwydir  basin  being  crested  by  a  flat  and 
comparatiyely  low  tract,  where  tne  granite  forms  the  Dividing  Bidge. 
The  prominent  points  along  this  ridge  are  all  trappean. 

2.  As  much  or  the  Salisbury  and  Hamham  Hill  trap  is  highly  silicioup, 
the  altered  rock  is  also  silicined.  and  it  is  yery  probaole  that  the  quartz- 
yeins  of  a  contemporaneous  period  may  haye  been  by  its  agency  formed  ^^ 
in  the  sedimentary  as  well  as  in  the  granitic  formations  into  which  it  ^^ 
has  intruded. 

The  schists,  as  well  as  the  granite,  haye  been  subjected  to  the  effects 
of  some  destructiye  agency,  independent  of  mere  weathering, 

3.  In  many  instances  there  is  tne  clearest  possible  proof  that  basalts, 
as  well  as  greenstones,  haye  risen  through  the  granite,  which  they  oyer- 
flow,  producing  in  their  disintegration  by  water  the  black  soil  of  the 
plains,  which  covers  up  very  frequently  the  basset  edges  of  schistose 
and  qiiartzose  rocks. 

The  trap  of  the  Dividing  Eange,  at  Williwa,  which  is  in  such  intimate 
association  with  granite,  assumes  the  granitic  form,  presenting  a  series 
of  bosses  which  slope  away  in  less  and  less  prominent  forms,  and  leaye 
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upon  the  horizon  the  oatline  of  those  simihirljandulatiDff  ranges  vthich 
characterise  the  existence  of  auriferous  granite  tracts.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Araluen  Range,  and  with  the  auriferous  granite  hills  between 
Omeo  and  Mount  Bu£Palo,  and  indeed  everywhere  in  which  I  found  to 
the  southward  gold  in  the  neighbourhoq^  of  granite.  It  is  the  nodular 
structure  which  produces  these  rolling  outlines,  as  it  is  the  prismatic 
which  forms  the  peaks  of  porphyritic  granite  and  basaltic  rocks.  None 
of  these  must  be  neglected,  m  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
auriferous  character  of  a  distant  range  from  its  superficial  appearance. 

4.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  come  to  a  conclusion  in  tnis  respect, 
the  prismatic  outlines  belong  to  the  more  recent  portions  of  an  igneous 
ovemow,  and  the  nodular  form  is  most  frequently  associated  with  such 
^anitic  trscts  as  are  found  to  be  auriferous.  The  experience  I  obtained 
m  this  respect  in  the  southern  counties  has  been  confirmed  by  my 
observations  in  the  counties  of  Inglis,  Hardinge,  and  Sandon  ;  and  as 
in  the  former,  so  in  the  latter,  homblendic  and  quartzose  eranites 
which  are  porphyritic  appear  to  be  more  associated  with  gold  than  the 
other  Tarieties  of  that  rock. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  least,  that  gold  in  this  part  of  New 
England  is  most  abundantly  found  where  granite  has  been  disturbed 
and  overflowed  by  homblendic  trap.  This  deduction  has  been  con* 
firmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  observers 
amongst  the  gold-washers  alone  the  Uralla  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed. The  hUls  exhibit  in  the  intimate  association  of  the  granitic 
and  trappean  rocks,  the  peculiar  outline  above  alluded  to,  and  a  position 
at  the  head  of  drainages  (running  into  the  M^Leay  and  forming  that 
river^  which  I  have  found  to  be  auriferous.  A  similar  association  of 
granite  and  trap  is  also  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  country 
between  the  Biindara  Biver  and  the  Tine  joining  Boorolong  nnd  Ollera, 
for  some  distance  west  of  the  Dividing  Eange ;  and  there  again  we  find 
gold.  In  these  and  many  other  cases  to  the  northward  of  the  present 
area,  as  well  as  to  the  westward,  there  is  the  same  relationship  with 
trap  and  granite  in  association  with  gold,  to  the  general  exclusion  of 
auriferous  quartz  in  association  wiih  scliists,  although  it  is  certain,  from 
an  infinity  of  circumstances,  that  the  trap  is  younger  than  the  schistose 
rocks,  for  they  are  transmuted  by  it. 

5.  That  quATtz-veins  bearing  gold  do  exist,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
reason  to  believe,  even  as  respects  the  granite  itself;  but,  as  about 
Major's  Creek  in  the  Araluen  Field,  so  along  the  Eocky  River  (Uralla) 
field,  these  veins  are  generally  small,  and  are  connected  with  porphyritic 
patches,  in  wliich  there  is  ferruginous  matter,  and  the  quartz  appears 
to  have  been  segregated.  More  to  the  westward  there  are  auriferous 
quBTU-veins  in  schistose  beds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present 
Bingcra  gold-field,  as  well  as  in  the  Macquarie  basin ;  but  the  quartz- 
beiU  which  are  so  common  in  the  schistose  regions  are  scarcely  ever 
auriferous ;  and  I  am  led,  by  a  multiplicity  of  facts  all  bearing  one  way, 
to  conclude,  that  in  New  South  Wales,  if  any  of  the  auriferous  rocks 
can  be  considered  anomalous,  the  anomaly  is  not  in  the  association  of 
gold  and  granite,  which,  under  certain  conditions,  is  always  found  to  be 
somewhat  auriferous,  and  generally  more  so  than  the  schists. 

I  need  do  little  more  to  illustrate  this  fact,  than  mention  the  Araluen 
country ;  that  along  the  Mitta  Mitta,  and  between  it  and  Mount  Alex- 
ander, including  the  Ovens  Grold  Field,  Moamba,  and  other  tracts  in 
the  Mancroo  district,  and  along  the  Alps ;  all  of  which  exhibit  the 
same  superficial  features   and  similar  relations  between  granite  and 
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gold,  whiki  wide  and  lengthened  tracts  where  qnartEfte<l#  interoolate 

Bohiste,  and  even  quartz-vein*  (of  certain  normal  directions)  reUcuJaiing 

these,  are  barren.     Should  it  be  argued  that  the  gold  which  is  so 

universally  distributed  over  tracts  of  granite,  circumstanced  as  I  have 

described,  was  orisinidly  dei%ed  from  quartz-bearing  schists,  which 

have  been  denudea  altogether,  with  the  exception  of  the  fragments  yet 

remaining,  in  which  case  the  higher  tracts  of  these  fragmentary  sdusts 

ought  to  DC  auriferous  if  any  are  so,  it  must  be  left  to  the  asserteis  of 

that  doctrine  to  show  by  indubitable  proof  that  such  must  have  been 

the  case.     For  myself  I  can  only  say,  that,  having  sought  for  such 

instances  of  auriferous  schists,  1  have  never  found  any  immediately 

over  auriferous  granite,  at  high  elevations ;    and  1  have,  over  and  over 

again,   found  granite  at  nearly  all  elevations  parallel  with  those  of 

existing  unauriferous  schists,  to  be  auriferotu.     In  the  character  of- 

the  gold  itself,  there  is  also  a  clear  proof  that  it  has  not  always  had 

the  same  origin  in  time  or  the  same  matrix.    Whilst  gold  derived  from 

veins  of  quartz  in  schist  puts  on  divers  distinct  and  remarkable  forms, 

gold  found  over  granite  bears  a  kind  of  universal  character;  being 

granular,  fine,  and  of  similar  purity,  such  as  well  could  be  supposed  to 

nave  been  once  entangled  amidst  the  granular  elements  ot  gramtio 

rock.     There  is  little  difierence  in  these  respects  between  the  gold  of 

the  Uralla,  of  the  Araluen,  or  of   the  Ovens  Gold  field.     It  is 

immediately  recognised  by  its  features. 

6.  The  origin  of  the  gold,  therefore,  if  derived  from  the  same  forma- 
tions as  those  of  which  portions  are  still  in  existence,  must  be  sought  not 
in  the  compact  baked  silicious  grits  and  conglomerates,  but  in  the  granite 
itself;  and  I  will  now  advance  a  reason  why  I  think  in  that  portion  of 
the  granite  which  was  once,  or  is  now,  in  contact  with  trap  of  some 
kind,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  surfaces  of  the  granite  or  at  the  order 
portions  of  the  formation,  in  contact  with  some  other  formation. 

7.  It  has  been  shown  already  that  gold  occurs  at  the  Hanging  Bock, 
and  on  the  Feel  in  quartz-vcius.  in  association  with  trap,  passing  through 
altered  rocks,  and  tlie  source  of  the  gold  is,  in  such  a  case  (whether  the 
veins  traverse  schists  or  shales,  or  ssndstones,  or  any  other  rock),  not 
in  the  rock  bearing  the  veins,  but  far  below,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  granite,  the  existence  of  which  was  demonstrated  at  a  lower  level 
in  the  bottom  and  ranges  of  Duncan's  Creek.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
granite  itself  the  conditions  may  be  widely  different. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  metals  frequently  occur  at  the  junction 
of  granite  ^ith  other  formations,  and  that  in  some  countries  (Brazil 
and  Bussia).  even  stratified  rocks  become  completely  charged  by  gold, 
under  the  influence  of  the  igneous  agents  that  nave  transmuted  them. 

TVhat  reason  can  there  be  to  doubt,  that  certain  granites  which  are 
intimately  allied  to  such  ordinary  igneous  agents  may  not  originally 
have  been  charged  with  gold  whilst  soft,  under  the  ocean,  by  intrusive 
agents  which  may  have  also  produced,  by  the  assistance  of  steam,  veins 
01  auriferous  quartz  of  various  inclinations  to  the  horizon  passing 
through  schists  not  visibly  overlying  granite,  or  themselves  have 
elaborated  the  gold  by  agency  of  forces  yet  imperfectly  known,  at  the 
u{>per  surfaces  of  their  masses,  where  they  were  in  contact  with  over- 
lying masses. 

A  metamorphic  action  in  all  probability  would  be  traced  (perhaps  an 
interchange  and  commingling  of  elements  or  of  the  dispositions  of  these), 
could  we  strip  the  granite  of  its  thick  covering  of  basalt  or  greenstone 
pr  other  igneous  matter ;   and  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  action 
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would  be  foand  to  have  extended  in  each  a  manner  into  the  snrface  of 
the  granite,  as  to  allow  for  a  certain  thickness  of  auriferous  deposit.  I 
conceive  this  to  have  been  the  case.  His  Excellency  the  Gk)vernor- 
General,  as  well  as  the  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary,  will  re- 
member the  example  of  granite  covered  by  gold  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  them  in  August,  1862,  from  Major's  Creek, 
in  which  the  gold  was  in  union  with  segregated  quartz  and  iron ;  and 
this  specimen  was  in  conjunction  with  a  porphyritic  vein.  Now,  what 
has  occurred  in  the  Araluen  gold-field  and  on  the  Mitta  Mitta  (in  both 
of  which  localities  I  separated  gold  from  granite  by  the  blow  of  a 
hammer)  has  occurred  on  the  Bocky  S.iver.  In  one  of  the  workings  I 
pointed  out  to  the  gold-washers  a  decomposing  flaky  covering  from  a 
large  drifted  mass  of  granite  with  particles  of  gold  visibly  apparent  to 
the  naked  eye  ;  and  this  could  not  have  been  washed  into  it.  It  was 
there,  because  the  granite  in  which  it  was  found  contained  it,  before 
the  boulder  had  been  rolled  down  from  above.  It  belonged  to  a  mass 
which  in  all  probability  had  been  at  the  outside  of  the  granite 
formation. 

8.  What  is  there  strange  in  the  belief,  that  on  the  outside  of  masses, 
that  is,  at  the  planes  of  junction  of  overlying  and  underlying  masses, 
thermo-electricity  and  other  allied  agents  may  have  elaborated  the 
work  of  metallic  production,  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  quartz- 
veins  of  the  Peel  niver  P 

That  the  granite  and  the  overlying  trap  were,  one  or  both,  formed 
under  the  ocean,  or  that  the  granite  descended  below  the  ocean  level, 
and  so  became  heated,  since  its  original  formation,  and  thus  assisted  in 
the  changes  of  structure  which  have  been  mentioned,  is  not  very  im- 
probable ;  nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the  basaltic  and  other  trappean 
rocks  which  now  pierce  and  overflow  the  granite,  were  (by  the  descent 
to  the  heated  regions)  then  produced  from  the  lower  portions  of  the 
granitic  nucleus. 

It  may  be  conceived  how,  under  such  a  condition,  the  gold  may  have 
been  produced  under  the  ocean  level,  just  as  when  the  auriferous  mass 
in  reasccuding  became  exposed  to  the  denuding  power  of  the  waves, 
and  to  the  effect  of  pressure,  its  surface  and  slopes  would  be  rent  and 
fissured,  and  the  softer  parts  being  removed,  the  heavier  gold  would  be 
left,  as  it  is  now  found,  scattered  over  the  surface  or  collected  in  hollows 
then  first  formed,  afterwards  to  be  attacked  by  elemental  forces  of  the 
upper  air,  the  floods  and  streams  of  the  modem  epoch. 

9.  If  such  an  origin  for  the  gold  over  granite  be  admitted,  we  ought 
to  find  some  corroborating  circumstance  to  correspond.  It  is  de- 
termined  that  boracic  acid  rises  with  steam  in  the  *'  lagunes  "  of  Tuscany 
in  connection  with  igneous  agency  (Murchison).  It  is  also  found  in 
association  with  deposits  of  rock  salt,  and  may  be,  therefore,  in  some 
way  present  in  sea-water  or  others  during  a  plutonic  eruption.  "  The 
transmission  of  mineral  matter  from  the  igneous  and  heating  body  into 
the  prior  formed  rocks,  whether  these  were  or  were  not  consolidated, 
seems  well  shown  when  boracic  acid  is  present  among  the  former.** 
The  celebrated  geologist  (Sir  H.  de  la  Beche)  from  whom  these 
words  are  quoted,  explains  the  well-known  fact  that  tourmaline  occurs 
on  the  outer  portion  of  granite.  He  adds  further  :  **  The  boracic  acid 
might,  indeed,  have  solely  escaped  out  of  the  granitic  mass,  and  meeting 
witn  the  other  essential  parts  of  schorl,  have  produced  the  latter  minend 
amid  the  grains  of  mechanically-formed  rocks  thus  acted  upon."  Again, 
he  says,  '*  The  presence  of  a  mineral  in  any  abundance  which  con- 
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tains  boraoic  acid  as  an  essential  ingredient  is  one  of  importance, 
more  particularly  when  we  refer  to  the  researches  of  M.  JSbelmeD,  he 
haying  shown  that  by  employing  that  acid  as  a  solvent,  at  an  elevated 
temperature,  minerals  may  l>e  produced  by  the  evaporatioii  of  this  sol- 
yent,  some  of  them  gems,  such  as  rubies.  And  in  a  note,  he  quota 
the  result  of  M.  Ebelmen's  experiments  to  have  been  the  '*  produetioaof 
rubie$,  sapphires^  chfysoberyl,  ckrysoliie,  chromaie  qf  iron^  and  oHer*.*' 

10.  Now,  it  is  most  remarkable,  that  all  over  the  tracts  in  which  gold 
occurs  amongst  granite,  such  as  the  Ovens,  the  Alps,  and  JSew  England, 
the  gold  is  accompanied  by  a  marvellous  abundance  of  rubies,  sapphires, 
and  other  gems,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  magnetic  iron  (vat/- 
garly  called  emery),  though  true  emery  does  occur,  whilst,  in  other 
localities  of  gold,  magnetic  iron  is  a  principal  indication  of  the  metal. 
In  the  New  England  gold  districts,  as  in  the  southern  districts  of 
granite,  the  indications  are  rubies  and  sapphires. 

11.  The  Bocky  Biver  is  a  western  water ;  Tilbuster  Creek  an  e€tstem 
water. 

So  abundant  are  these  gems,  that  they  may  be  procured  anywhere  in 
the  surface  drift  of  New  England,  and  in  the  granitic  tracts,  in  any 
quantity  and  of  all  sizes.  Most  of  them  are  water-worn,  in  about  tlie 
same  degree  as  the  gold,  but  I  have  found  some  perfect  onabraded 
crystdb  of  the  usuiu  octahedron  form,  which  leave  no  doabt  as  to 
their  identity.  My  opinion  is,  for  reasons  stated  above,  that  these 
gems  have  been  elaborated  in  the  way  mentioned,  at  the  outside  of  the 
granite,  or  at  its  junction  with  overlying  rocks ;  and,  as  oonstant  con- 
comitants of  gold  in  the  granitic  region,  and  regarded  by  the  gold- 
washers  as  the  truest  indication  of  that  metal,  they  must  be  conai£red 
as  having  a  derivation  from  the  same  geological  surfaces.  I  know  but 
of  one  instance  in  all  Australia  of  the  occurrence  of  these  rubies  in 
any  sedimentary  rock ;  that  is  at  Ka^ron,  on  the  Bichmond  Biver, 
where  spinel  rubies  of  minute  proportions  occur  abundantiy  in  a  fine 
sandstone  of  that  carboniferous  tract ;  these  were,  peji4iaps,  derived 
from  the  igneous  rocks  of  which  most  of  the  beds  in  the  Bichmond 
district  are  the  re-composed  materials. 

12.  Probably  the  pomt  may  be  conceded,  that  the  gold  as  well  as  the 
gems  in  the  granite  country  had  its  matrix  on  the  outer  portions  of  the 
granite,  and  the  granite  at  the  junction  of  other  rocks.  Some  of  these 
having  been  denuded,  as  we  have  seen  already,  much  disintegrated  and 
decayed,  the  heavy  gems  and  the  heavier  gold  have  been  left  in  tho 
granitic  sand,  and  m  the  scaly  soft  surfaces  of  still  decomposing  drifted 
blocks  of  granite,  now  filling  the  creeks  and  river  beds,  and  which 
once  belonged  to  the  up{>er  and  outer  portion  of  the  granite  masses. 

13.  Being  under  this  impression,  and  seeing  how  completely  a  wide 
region  in  New  England,  both  on  the  Western  and  Eastern  Falls,  is 
occupied  by  granite  either  partly  destroyed,  or  still  attaining  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  knowing  that  much  of  this  granite  is  still 
covered  up  by  partial  relics  of  younger  formations  or  by  universal  gcm- 
and-gold-bearing  local  drift ;  seeing  also  how  thoroughly  this  region 
has  been  picrc^  and  overflowed  by  igneous  rocks  of  various  kin£,  I 
cannot  but  conclude  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  gold  scattered  over 
this  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  and  along  both  falls  irom  the  table- 
land ;  and  so  far  as  experience  goes,  this  geological  inference  is  borne 
out  by  facts.  For,  whether  in  small  quantity  or  in  abundance,  every 
creek  and  river,  and  the  deposits  of  drifts  upon  the  surface  of  tlie 
country  are  found  to  contain  gold  and  gems.    Aiid  yet,  in  consequence 
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of  its  depth,  and  from  want  of  water,  mnch  of  this  gold  can  never  be 
obtained. 

14.  The  difference  between  an  auriferous  country  of  granite  and  one 
in  which  the  gold  is  found  in  veins,  is  as  much  marked  by  this  oniversal 
distribution  of  gold  as  bj  its  occurrence  in  nearly  enqual  sized  particles ; 
and  a  little  reflection  will  show  why  this  equahty  in  size  and  distribu- 
tion is  to  be  anticipated.    Igneous  rocks  of  intrusion  rise  either  in  a 
series  of  separate  local  foci  of  eruption  or  along  lines  of  fissure.    It  is 
probable,  that  in  neither  case  is  the  orifice  large ;  but  as  all  such  erup- 
tions must  be  preceded  or  attended    by  numerous  fissures,  either 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  disturbed  and  dislocated  masses,  or  radiating 
through  them  from  the  centre  of  eruption,  the  formation  of  veins  ac- 
companied and  followed  by  all  the  phenomena  witnessed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  metallic  ores  or  native  metal,  is  the  result.    Su(^  veins  passing 
through  overlying  deposits  are  locally  richer  than  any  occurrence  of 
metal  produced,  as  supposed  in  the  case  of  granite  gold.    Inasmuch, 
t^,  as  the  metal  so  produced  is  in  massive  lumps  or  bands,  or  crystal- 
lised on  the  large  scale,  and  the  veins  are  continuous  through  the  whole 
mass  of  overlying  rock,  when  such  a  rock  and  its  veins  are  broken  up, 
the  auriferous  detritus  is  pro{>ortionably  on  a  scale  of  magnificence. 
Hence,  gold  derived  from  considerable  quartz-veins  will  be  m  general, 
locally,  far  more  abundant  than  the  gold  derived  from  an  equal  space, 
where  it  is  diffused  m  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  fjpranite.    The  circum- 
stances, too,  of  the  case  agree  with  the  expectation  that  such  sources 
will  be  permanent.    But>  in  the  case  supposed  for  gold  derived  from 
granite,  inasmuch  as  the  auriferous  portion  of  the  rock  is,  at  the  best, 
but  thin,  in  order  for  a  locality  of  auriferous  granite  to  rival  and  excel 
in  the  richness  of  it3  produce  tnat  of  a  locality  of  vein-gold,  there  must 
be  a  wider  surface  at  the  contact  of  the  adjoining  rocks  ;  and  if  this  bo 
denuded,  of  course  that  surface  may  supply  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
the  very  richest  gold-vein  in  schist  or  in  any  other  rock.    Still  in  time 
it  will  be  found  that  a  supplv  from  good  veins  is  likely  to  last  longer, 
because  the  veins  are  probably,  for  at  least  some  distance  downwards, 
as  rich  as  they  are  near  the  surface  where  they  are  exposed,  whilst  the 
auriferous  granite,  furnishing  only  a  supply  which  is  commensurate 
with  an  inferior  depth,  must  much  more  easily  be  cleared  of  its  contents. 

16.  It  will  bo  seen  also,  that  such  veins  in  their  destruction  supply 
to  the  local  reservoirs  much  massive  gold,  and  that  these  veins  become 
triturated,  and  afterwards  dispersed  nearly  only  along  channels  in  which 
continuous  streams  can  carry  on  the  process.  But  when  granite  which 
is  auriferous  has  been  stripped  of  its  covering,  and  has  begun  over 
wide  areas  to  decay,  or  when  the  violent  debacles  (which  have  anciently 
laid  waste  not  only  the  schists  and  their  veins  of  gold,  but  have  swept 
away  the  covering  of  the  granite)  began  to  disperse  the  detritus  of  the 
respective  regions,  the  fine  granite  gold  was  more  evenly  and  generally 
distributed  than  the  heavier  masses  from  the  schists,  or  capriciously 
collected  in  the  hollows  of  the  surface  soil,  or  washed  fiirther  away 
from  its  source  by  running  streams.  The  actual  history  of  the  gold- 
fields  of  the  Macquarie  basin,  and  that  of  such  fields  as  those  in  the 
granite  regions  of  Victoria  and  of  New  South  Wales,  testify  to  the 
soundness  of  the  view  here  taken.  A  priori,  therefore,  it  might  have 
been  anticipated  that  a  gold-field  in  a  re^on  of  quartz-bearing  schists 
will  last  longer  than  one  in  a  granite  region ;  but  that  in  the  former  a 
smaller  number  of  workers  will  only  hnS  permanent  employ,  or  be  able 
to  find  room ;  whilst  a  large  number  of  aaventurers  in  the  granite  field 
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may  for  a  time  acoamulate  enonnons  profits,  and  jet  at  length  diacorer 
that  the  supply  is  not  permanent,  or  capable  of  maintaining  to  adrantage 
a  coTetous  multitade. 

16.  Such  is  the  fate,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  of  many  of  thoee  tracts  o[ 
country,  the  richness  of  which  has,  perhaps,  appeared  inexhaustible  to 
some ;  and  the  comparative  facility  with  which  gold  is  procured  from 
detritus  of  granite,  without  the  labour  attendant  on  ^oldKUgging,  amidst 
boulders  and  heavy  gravel,  will,  of  course,  precipitate  ihe  consumma- 
tion. Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  far  wider  space  may  bo 
expected  to  be  auriferous  in  a  granite  region  than  in  one  of  schist ; 
though  in  the  former  there  may  not  always  be  so  many  prizes  as  in  the 
latter.  When,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  England  districts, 
there  are  both  vein-gold  and  granite-gold,  and  all  the  rocks  over  a  vast 
area  to  the  westward  appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  affected  by 
gold-producing  phenomena,  we  may  safelv  anticipate  that  Uiere  if 
much  gold  yet  to  be  discovered  in  the  alluvia  around  the  detached 
ranges  between  the  table  land  and  the  flat  interior,  and  that,  hereafter, 
as  Sie  seasons  may  suit  and  diligence  be  called  into  requisition,  not 
only  the  Hanging  Itock  and  the  Peel,  and  Bingera,  and  Uie  Uralla,  bat 
divers  other  localities,  will  supply,  if  not  to  a  multitude  greedy  of  great 
gain,  but  to  men  contented  with  moderate  gains,  gold  through  many 
years  to  come. 

21.  The  gold  and  gems  which  are  on  both  sides  of  the  range  (both  on 
eastern  and  western  waters),  could  not  have  been  dispersed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  barrier  to  the  eastward,  and  by  the  discharge  of 
waters  whicn  would  not  have  been  retained  on  the  western  side. 
Such  a  disruption  would  only  have  left  its  traces  in  a  very  limited 
space :  and  what  is  called  the  table  land  is  merely  a  sloping  plateau. 

22.  I  was  called  upon  to  review  a  similar  question  in  Maneroo.  There, 
as  here,  exist  numerous  hollows  in  which  rain-water  accumulates,  in 
which  are  eroded  blocks  of  granite,  and  on  the  shores  of  which  iron- 
stone and  water-worn  baked  grits  are  in  association  with  trap.  Though 
in  Maneroo  there  are  a  multiplicity  of  lakes  formed  by  hollows  in 
the  trap  rocks,  as  well  as  swamps,  just  as  there  are  in  ^ew  England, 
there  was  nothing  more  satisfactory  to  my  mind  there  than  is  here,  as 
to  the  existence  of.  vast  reservoirs  of  deep  water,  upon  the  present 
narrow  and  broken  table  land.  The  dispersion  of  the  gold  is,  there- 
fore, due  to  some  other  cause.  So  far  as  Maneroo  is  concerned,  the 
melting  of  snows,  when  a  country  was  at  a  higher  elevation,  seems  a 
a  more  probable  cause  of  dispersion,  either  in  connection  with,  or  inde- 
pendent of,  a  diluvial  torrent. 

23.  I  suggested  recently  in  a  letter  to  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison,  that  the 
dispersion  of  the  gold  might  have  been  in  some  degree  connected  with 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  as  well  as  with  the  subsidence  of  the  land. 
In  coming  to  a  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  auriferous 
formations  and  the  consequent  first  dispersion  or  accumulation  of  the 
gold,  the  deductions  from  the  consideration  of  the  existence  of  polished 
rocks  and  their  probable  origin  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Further,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  ocean  current  which  has  scattered  the  local 
drift  in  the  present  auriferous  localities  came  from  the  southward,  ue., 
from  the  colder  quarter. 

24.  The  fossil  wood  which  is  so  abundant  on  the  highlands  of  both 
Maneroo  and  New  England  also  ofiers  a  further  argument.  When 
were  they  fossUised  ?  In  the  Hunter  basin  and  Illawarra  they  are 
undoubtedly  of  the  age  of  the  coal  beds. 
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Now  if  these  trees,  which  are  not  casnarina  or  of  the  kind  of  pine 
which  still  is  found  on  the  Dividing  Sange  (as  near  Salisbury),  did  not 
grow  on  the  table  land,  Vfhence  were  they  drifted  P 

25.  They  must  hare  come  from  a  carboniferous  formation  which  does 
not  exist  at  all,  or  from  the  over-arching  beds  of  that  formation  which 
now  exists  east,  west,  and  northward  of  New  England,  and  which,  in 
geological  sequence,  must  have  been  many  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
highest  of  the  elevated  transmuted  rocks  upon  the  Peel  and  its  sources. 
Geology  is  conversant  with  such  over-arching  forms  and  with  such 
denudation  of  strata. 

But  if  we  admit  this,  it  could  not  have  been  denudation  which  could 
scatter  gold  from  a  height  of  20,000  feet,  as  some  have  imagined,  the 
product  of  beds  above  the  carboniferous  formation  alluded  to ;  for  the 
gold  would  all  have  disappeared  with  20,000  feet  of  matter,  and  could 
not  have  rested  upon  tne  cordillera  at  all,  when  so  decapitated ;  nor 
could  there  in  such  a  case  have  been  such  reservoirs  of  water  as  others 
•have  imagined,  and  of  which  the  present  siurface,  water-worn  as  it  is, 
affords  no  sufficient  evidence. 

27.  The  above  remarks  will  serve  to  meet  a  conjecture  respecting  such 
gold  as  appears  in  Now  England  amidst  granite.  It  is  said  by  some, 
that  such  gold  (as  it  occurs  at  the  Ovens)  nas  been  recently  drifted. 

We  may  ask,  whence  would  it  have  drifted  up  to  New  England? 

It  may  have  drifted  from  the  granite  ranges  immediately- overhanging 
the  Oven  and  its  creeks,  which  are  at  a  very  trifling  elevation  above 
the  sea  compared  with  the  head  of  the  Peel,  of  the  IU>cky  Kiver,  or  of 
Tilbuster  Creek. 

It  could  not  have  been  drifted  up  hill  from  the  Lower  M'Leay  or 
the  Gwydir.  Wherever  it  comes  from,  it  has  not  travelled  far.  If  it 
came  from  the  now  denuded  schists,  and  supposed  carboniferous  beds, 
where  in  those  rocks  elsewhere,  do  we  ftid  such  abundance  of  gems,  or 
where  are  the  fragments  of  gold  and  auriferous  quartz-veins,  the  gold 
of  which  is  so  very  different  P  I  see  no  other  conclusion,  thereiore, 
than  that  to  which  I  have  come : — it  is  local  gold,  and  its  first  disper- 
sion took  place  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  waves  of  which  have 
left  their  traces  not  only  in  the  destruction  of  hardened  rocks,  but  in 
the  accumulation  of  the  fragments  which  they  produced  upon  the  land, 
during  one  of  its  ascents  from  below,  and  in  the  palpable  erosions  of 
the  granite  itself  even  upon  the  summit  of  the  ranges  as  well  as  in  those 
hollows,  which  even  now  retain  the  appearance  of  shallow  lagoons. 

28.  As  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  elements  continue,  now  the  land  is 
again  risen,  no  doubt  decay  goes  on,  and  year  by  year  the  surface  of 
the  auriferous  granite  becomes  more  and  more  exposed ;  and  thus  the 
gold  is  collected  into  the  drainage  channels,  and  will,  doubtless,  be 
collected  still,  till  these  decaying  store-houses  of  wealth  have  disap« 
peared,  and  man  has  gatherea  it  into  his  own  gamer. 

29.  The  localities  in  which  it  is  known  to  occur  in  the  present  area 
are  very  many,  but  in  some  it  is  more  abundant  than  in  others. 

I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  a  man  might  obtain  at  least  five  shillings 
per  diem  from  gold  alone  in  some  parts  of  the  Tilbuster  country ;  but 
the  abundance  of  gems  would,  even  at  a  low  marketable  value,  increase 
the  profit. 

I  do  not  know  what  these  may  be  worth  for  the  use  of  the  lapidary ; 
but  at  present  they  are  thrown  away  in  vast  quantities  as  valueless, 
and  are  regarded  by  gold-diggers  as  an  inconvenience,  it  being  difficult 
to  separate  them  from  the  gold. 
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30.  On  tho  western  side  of  the  Ban^re  there  is  gold  in  all  the  creel 
and  river  channels  at  the  head  of  the  Gwjdir.  No  aotivitj  has  ji 
been  displayed  except  on  the  Uralla,  which  has  been  worked  (under  tJb 
liead  of  the  "  Rooky  River  Diggings")  from  about  three  milea  abof< 
the  junction  of  the  Kentucky  branch  to  a  short  diatanee  from  thi 
junction  with  the  Bnndara,  in  all  about  fidteen  milea. 

33.  In  the  preceding  details  I  have  stated  fully  what  are  my  Tiews,  am 
though  I  have  therein  pointed  out  that  a  granite  gold-field  ia  not  alwayi 
likely  to  be  of  very  long  continuance,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  d 
obtaining  its  alluvial  gold  ;  and  on  former  occasions  hare  shown  tliat 
dilBculties  of  other  kinds  exist,  likely  to  aid  the  prejudices  of  gold- 
diggers  in  general  against  such^n^  metal  as  such  a  neld  alone  supplies, 
I  think  that  as  the  researches  of  those  employed  are  extended,  other 
spots  than  those  now  worked  will  be  found  along  this  river,  and  on 
other  streams  belonging  to  the  same  system  of  waters.  At  present 
only  two  or  three  parties  have  employed  any  engineering  skill,  nor  hare 
tho  boulders  been  removed  from  the  bed  of  the  river  in  more  than  one 
or  two  claims.    I  do  not  doubt,  that  under  these  there  is  much  gdd. 

But,  extending  our  views  beyond  the  present  moment  to  times  when, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  wages  will  be  moderate  and  provisions  at  reasonable 
prices,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  great  number  of  persons  will  he 
able  to  find  constant  emplovment  as  gold-washers,  not  only  in  the 
rivers,  but  even  on  the  table  land  itself. 

34.  I  have  already  given  my  opinion  as  to  the  probable  future  impor- 
tance of  the  country  between  this  and  the  junction  of  the  Namoi  and 
Gwydir,  over  which,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  gold  is  to  be  found  in 
numerous  localities. 

To  test  this  experimentally,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  tested,  is  not  in  mj 
power,  nor  in  that  of  any  single  individual  i  it  is  the  work  of  a  multi- 
tude. * 

Tet,  though  "  caution  "  is  necessary  in  deducing  extensive  conclusions 
from  the  limited  data  supplied  by  what  one  set  of  gold-washing  imple- 
ments can  supply,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind  it  may 
require  extreme  *'  caution  "  when  dealing  with  the  commercial  value  of 
a  country  as  a  gold  region,  I  tliink  sufficient  has  been  advanced  by  me 
in  this  Report  and  in  those  which  precede  it,  which  may' be  considfered 
satisfactory  as  to  the  inference,  that  the  Hansing  Rock  and  Peel  River 
Ctoid  Fields  are  the  **  outskirts  "  of  one  of  wider  extent. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretaiy.  W.  B.  Cujike. 


The  Rocky  Rivbr,  &c. — Letter  from  E.  H.  Habobjlvbs,  Esq.,  to  the 

Colonial  Sbcretabt. 

Armidale,  Now  England,  March  15,  1852. 
Sib, — I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  his  Excel- 
V  lency  the  Governor-General,    tnat  I  have  examined  the  following 

^^  localities,  numbered  respectively  3,  6,  8,  and  10  in  Mr  Tucker's  letter 

to  you  as  Secretary  to  the  Maitland  Gold  Reward  Committee.     • 

2.  (No.  3.)  The  Macdonald  River,  at  the  crossing  place,  is  composed 
of  granite.  1  did  not  find  any  gold  until  reaching  a  point  about  four 
miles  above  it,  where  the  trap  formation  commences,  tne  same  as  at  the 
''Hanging  Rock,"  with  small  veins  or  threads  of  quartz  running 
through  it ;  from  this  point  upwards  the  prospects  are  about  equal  to 
Swamp  Oak.    There  are  no  persons  at  work  on  the  river. 
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3.  (No.  8.)  Carlisle's  Onlly,  at  the  crossingplace,  a  chaixi  of  ponds  ; 
formation  granite,  with  yeins  of  ironstone.  This  locality  is  not  likely 
to  produce  gold  of  any  consequence. 

4.  (No.  7.)  Heads  of  the  Bundarra ;  the  formation  is  the  same  as 
that  of  No.  8,  with  fragmentary  quartz  in  yery  small  quantity.  Pro- 
bably lower  down  gold  may  be  produced. 

5.  (No.  6.)  The  Kocky  Riyer;  the  formation,  at  the  crosnng  place, 
is  the  same  as  No.  7,  with  the  like  prospects. 

6.  (No.  10.)  Tilbuster  Creek,  four  miles  from  Armidale,  may  be 
compared  with  No.  8  ;  the  formation  is  different  only  by  there  being  a 
greater  quantity  of  ironstone. 

7.  Being  desirous  of  reaching  Moreton  Bay  as  soon  as  possible, 
I  haye  not  deyiated  much  from  my  due  north  course ;  consequently  I 
haye  not  yisited  the  other  localities  pointed  out  by  Mr  Tucker,  yiz., 
4,  5,  9,  11,  and  12.  I  should  haye  done  so.  howeyer,  had  I  heard  an 
account  of  the  country  that  would  haye  justified  an  addition  of  400  to 
500  miles  to  my  journey. 

8.  It  would  thus  appear  that  we  haye  not  only  a  Western  and  a 
Southern,  but  also  a  Northern  Grold  Field.  The  last  commences  at  the 
bead  of  the  Peel,  and  includes  the  Hanging  Rock,  and  the  head 
of  Swamp  Oak  Creek,  and  the  head  of  Macdonald  Biyer ;— the  whole 
of  which  will  produce  gold, — the  richness  of  whiok  howeyer,  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  actual  working,  but  the  numbers  at  present  so 
engaged  are  far  too  small  to  accomplish  the  desired  object  oyer  such  a 
great  extent  of  country,  which  forms  a  semicircle  seyenty  miles  round ; 
it  promises  well  for  dry  diggings  in  seyeral  places.  The  want  of  water 
at  present  for  prospectors  is  a  great  drawback  to  their  deyelopment. 

9.  My  present  address  will  be  Tenterfield,  where  I  shall  probably  be 
for  ten  or  twelye  days,  in  order  to  examine  the  Mole  near  that  place, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  as  likely  to  proye  an  auriferous  country. 

10.  I  will  here  state  that  I  haye  been  unable  to  comply  with 
many  requests  to  yisit  different  parts  of  the  country,  described  as  beinff 
"  close  to  my  camp  ;"  but  as  these  places  are  r^spectiyely  70, 100,  and 
120  miles  distant,  X  should,  to  yisit  them,  occupy  time  which  I  cannot 
spare,  and  require  means  which  I  do  not  possess. 

I  haye,  &o., 

E.  H.  HASGRjiyBS. 
The  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary. 


GEOLOGICAL  SURVEYS  OF  THE  WESTERN 
DISTRICTS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


Extract  from  Report  of  Mr  Stutchbubt,  Goyernment  Geologist. 

Camp  Wellington,  January  26,  1862. 

After  leaying  the  sandstone  of  Burrandong  on  the  road  to  Welling- 
ton, the  country  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Macquarie  Riyer 
for  ten  miles  is  schistose  in  all  the  yarieties  before  described,  carrying 
large  quantities  of  quartz  rock,  undoubtedly  auriferous. 

At  inis  point  a  narrow  limestone  shows  itself,  followed  by  traohytic 
porphyry  (the  glassy  felspar  in  l^e  crystals),  with  occasional  schists 
interyenmg  as  far  the  Wellington  Valley  or  flat.  The  Wellington  Valley 
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is  for  the  most  part  compoBed  of  f^^yel  and  sand  of  ooDsiderable  thkl- 
nes8,  with  here  and  there  a  hummock  of  altered  schists  and  trappeao 
rocks.  The  celebrated  caves  of  Wellinfirton  are  sitoated  in  the  nortnem 
outlier  of  corid  formed  limestone ;  the  tossils  are  of  the  same  character 
as  those  found  on  ^e  Nubrigan,  the  Bell  Eiver,  and  at  Molong. 

To  the  westward  of  the  limestone,  the  range,  of  which  Mount  Arthur 
takes  precedence,  including  Glenfinlas  and  Diram,  oonaists  of  sand- 
stones of  various  textures,  from  a  granular  ouartz  of  fine  grit,  to  a 
conglomerate  of  a  very  coarse  grain,  many  of  the  pebbles  being  six 
inches  in  diameter,  cemented  together  by  oxide  of  iron,  much 
resembling  many  of  our  English  sandstone  rocks  of  the  old  red 
formation.  I  merely,  at  present,  venture  an  opinion  as  to  its  geolo- 
gical age. 

The  character  of  this  sandstone,  and  the  fossils  of  the  limestone, 
incline  mo  to  a  very  strong  opinion  that  they  are,  as  regards  the  types 
of  animal  form,  identical  with  the  Devonian  system,  certainly  older 
than  the  carboniferous  limestones  of  Europe.  In  addition  to  the  fossils 
mentioned  in  my  former  Report,  I  have  met  with  a  species  of  Pyrites, 
allied  to  pyriformis  (but  larger  in  the  star  shells),  and  to  Caunopora 
ramosa. 

At  Newrea,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Sock,  on  the 
road  to  Molong,  abo«t  ten  miles  from  Wellington,  the  limestone  again 
appears  like  an  island.  The  rock  which  gives  name  to  the  place  is  a 
very  hard  slate,  strangely  altered  and  contorted.     • 

There  is  also  limestone  at  Morigalan,  on  the  south  side  of  Macauarie 
!River,  at  Nanima,  on  the  north  side,  and  about  four  miles  N.l^.W. 
from  Nanima,  which  extends  to  Gobolion,  from  thence  to  Miccagy- 
moggy,  at  which  point  it  crosses  the  Macquarie  lliver. 

Taking  the  Mudgee  road  from  Wellington,  after  reaching  Nanima, 
or  Mount  ''Diehard"  of  Mitchell,  the  usual  altered  schistose  rock  con- 
tinues until  arriving  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Mitchell's  Creek  ;  at 
this  point  a  dark  green  homolende  slate  is  seen.  Immediately  after 
crossing  the  creek  an  immense  outburst  of  granite  occurs,  of  a  very 
coarse  grain,  composed  of  quartz,  black  mica,  and  felspar,  many  of  the 
crystals  of  felspar  being  from  three  to  six  inches  in  length. 

The  upper  part  of  Mitchell's  Creek,  which  passes  through  the 
granite  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  completely  filled  by  its  debris ;  and, 
although  this  creek  has  hitherto  been  held  to  have  been  the  place 
where  gold  was  first  found  in  the  Wellington  District,  I  believe  this 
upper  part  of  the  creek  will  not  be  found  remunerative.  The  more 
northern  portion  is  doubtless  auriferous  to  an  extent  which  would 
repay  labour  properly  directed ;  but  the  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
bed  rocks,  in  consequence  of  the  large  accumulation  of  the  sands, 
which  are  saturated  with  water,  could  only  be  overcome  by  the  outlay 
of  a  large  capital. 

That  the  gold,  as  in  other  places,  originates  in  the  quartz  lodes  so 
numerous  upon  the  mountain  sides  and  summits  is  well  ascertained. 

I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  gold  on  the  Eumbi  Creek.  Upon 
reaching  Lahy's  Station,  whicli  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Eumbi  Creek  with  the  Cudgegong  Eiver,  and  following  the  river 
down,  found  gold  in  numerous  places  between  the  Eumbi  and  Bimbi- 
jong,  retained  in  the  drift  sands  in  a  sinular  manner  to  that  of  the 
Turon ;  and  I  believe  that  when  worked  in  a  more  efficient  manner  it 
will  prove  highly  remunerative. 

The  principal  object  of  visiting  this  portion  of  the  river  was  to  prove 
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the  presence  of  gems,  and  I  was  mtified  by  finding  in  the  first  wash* 
ing  small  specimens  of  ruby,  sapphire,  and  chrysolite,  and  subse^quently 
topaz,  hyacinth,  amethyst,  and  cairngorm ;  such  as  I  obtained  by 
washing  in  addition  to  some  I  purchased  I  distributed  among  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  miners,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  acquainted 
with  the  appearance  of  such  gems.  As  fine  or  small  grained  gold  has, 
in  most  instances,  preceded  Uie  discovery  of  large  masses,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  gems  of  large  size  and  purity,  and  consequently  of  great 
value,  will  be  found,  adding  considerably  to  the  wealth  of  tne  colony 
in  addition  to  gold. 

'*  Molly  *s,"  "  Jock*s,*'  and  several  other  creeks  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  examined,  and  gold  was  found  in  each ;  and  from  the  large  extent 
of  quartz  rock  developed  in  this  part  of  the  country,  together  with  the 
extensive  ochreous  loamy  flats  receiving  the  drainage  of  ranges  before 
it  reaches  the  creeks,  I  believe  this  part  of  the  country  may  be  highly 
productive  of  dry  gold-diggings. 

All  the  main  ri(]^es,  west  of  the  Little  Biver,  to  the  base  of  Harvey's 
range,  are  granite,  with  small  intervening  strips  of  metamorphose  slaty 
rocks. 

These  schists  carry  small  lodes  of  quartz  and  titaniferous  iron,  and 
are  probably  auriferous,  but  the  absence  of  water  prevented  my  proving 
this  circumstance.  In  the  **  Meadows"  Creek,  which  falls  mto  the 
Wambangalang  Creek,  a  micaceous  sandy  flagstone,  valuable  as  a 
paving  stone,  might  be  quarried,  bearing  In  .  10*  E.  with  angle  dip  IS* 
to  the  west. 

At  Burrandong,  in  the  dry  diggings,  I  discovered  crystals  of  Anatas« 
( Octohedrite),  a  species  of  Titanium,  which  I  consider  important,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  one  of'  the  minerals  accompanying  gold,  as  at 
the  Mmas  Geraes  in  Brazil,  and  also  at  Itabiro  de  Matto  Dentro,  where 
it  is  associated  with  diamonds. 

Asbestos  occurs  at  Guyong,  near  the  Cornish  settlement,  and  at  the 
Benada  Creek,  Wellington. 

S.  Stutchbuht. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 


Beport  from  Mr  Samubl  8tutchbuby  to  the  Colonial  Secbbtabt. 

Camp,  Gobolion,  near  Wellington,  April  12th,  1852. 
Crossing  the  Wellington  Flat  to  Newrea,  and  from  thence  to  the 
"  Three  Bivers,"  schist  and  trap  rocks  are  prevalent.  At  the  fall  or  ford 
called  the  "  Government  Fall,"  gold  in  specks  was  found,  which  may  be 
received  as  the  general  character  of  the  gold  found  on  the  Bell  Biver. 
I  also  observed  at  this  ford  the  following  Kerns,  namely,  sapphire,  topaz, 
and  chrysolite,  in  the  form  of  sand.  Gk>la  has  also  been  loimd  within 
half-a-mile  of  the  village  of  **  Blackrock,*'  in  the  Dripstone  Creek.  The 
table  lands  and  bold  hills  which  form  the  dividing  ranges  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Mac^uarie  and  Bell  Bivers  are  composed  of  basaltic 
whinstones,  flanked  m  several  cases  by  a  conglomerate,  the  disintegra- 
tion of  which  has  disengaged  larse  numbers  of  pebbles  of  quartz  I  have 
not  at  present  determined  whether  this  conglomerate  be  auriferous  or 


nunctu 

indication  of  gold,  and  tile  result  among  the  few  schists  which  occur  ia 
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the  above-named  creek,  yerifies  my  opinion.  At  Sammerhill,  a 
few  yards  beyond  the  burial  place,  an  isolated  mass  of  serpentine 
*'  ophite  "  protrudes  itself.  Serpentine  is  again  seen  at  Mr  Went- 
worth's  diggings,  containing  veins  of  amianthus.  This  mass  of  serpeur 
tine  had  esoaj^  my  notice  on  my  former  visit,  being  at  that  time 
coated  by  loam  and  the  debris  of  the  quartz  ;  I  now  find  it  denuded 
by  the  miners,  who  have  worked  it  very  successfully  for  gold. 

The  occurrence  of  gold  in  the  ferruginous  quartz  of  this  locality, 
appu^ntly  a  regular  lode,  I  again  allude  to,  in  reference  to  the  simi- 
larity of  circumstances  attending  the  "  Eisenkiesel,"  together  with  the 
white  quartz,  granite,  porphyries,  schists,  &c.,  in  the  Carcoer 
district,  especially  about  the  Cowriga  Creek  mentioned  in  a  former 
report ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  from  our  increased  knowledge  of 
the  gold  "gangues,**  those  localities  in  the  Carcoar  district  are 
worthy  of  a  closer  inspection.  The  trap  rock  which  forms  the  southern 
back  of  the  quartz  lodes  of  Frederick's  Valley  contains  a  very  large 
proportion  of  titaniferous  iron,  and  also  slight  indications  of  copper : 
the  flanks  of  these  ranges  also  exhibit  large  quantities  of  "  bog  iron," 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  bog  iron  may  have  picked  up 
fine  grained  gold  during  the  process  of  its  induration. 

In  passing Tretty  Plains,  towards  "  Corse's  New  Boad,"  the  ranges 
are  basaltic,  with  olivine  and  altered  greenstone,  and  hornblende  slates, 
and  the  black  soil  of  the  plains  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  iron  sand 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  The  country  through  which  Corse's  Boad 
passes  consists  of  schists  and  quartz,  until  arriving  at  the  "  Rocks." 
On  the  right  of  the  water  holes  large  bodies  of  quartz  rock  occur,  and. 
gold  has  been  found  there  in  small  quantities.  From  the  '*  Eocks" 
north  and  south,  with  the  usual  deviation  of  10*  W.  and  lO'E.,  the 
granite  of  Bathurst  exhibits  its  western  edge ;  it  crosses  the  "  Swallow 
Creek,"  extends  over  the  Macquarie  Biver,  and  joins  that  previously 
coloured  on  map,  as  occurring  m  the  angle  between  the  Macquarie  and 
Suramerhill  Creek.  Most  of  the  hills,  mounds,  or  raised  ground  of  the 
Bathurst  Plains  have  granite  in  situ ;  the  remaining  portion  or  low 
lands  being  entirely  made  up  of  granite  debris,  the  quartz  predomi* 
sating ;  and  in  this  loose  gravel,  not  exceeding  two  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  gold  from  a  very  small  quantity  of 
washed  earth.  The  trial  was  made  at  "  KeDoshiels  "  (Mr  Banian's). 
A  copper  lode  was  discovered  by  Mr  Bankin  at  this  place,  while  sink- 
ing a  well  for  his  brewery,  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet ;  he  showed  me  a 
very  good  specimen  of  green  with  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  and,  as  a 
proof  that  it  must  be  of  some  extent,  the  water  of  the  well  continues  so 
much  impregnated  with  it  as  to  render  it  unfit  either  for  brewing  or  for 
culinary  purposes. 

At  Saitram  there  are  two  large  and  extensive  lodes  of  quartz, 
and  other  minor  lodes  exist,  taking  a  north  and  south  course  across  the 
plains.  These,  taken  together  with  the  occurrence  of  trap  rocks,  are 
sufficient  indications  of  auriferous  deposits  to  warrant  an  opinion  that 
the  whole  of  the  plains,  under  proper  economic  management  and  out- 
lay of  capital,  mayprove  of  vast  importance  as  an  integral  portion  of 
the  abready  large  Western  Gold-Field. 
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II.— VICTORIA. 


COUNCIL  PAPER  ON  THE  VICTORIA  GOLD-PIELDS. 
By  Mr  Sblwtu,  Goyemment  Geologist. 

Report  on  the  Geolo^  and  Mineralogy  of  Mount  Alexander  and  the 
adjacent  coantry  Ijmg  between  the  Rivers  Loddon  and  Campaspe. 

The  whole  of  the  above  district  is  occupied  by  four  different  geolo- 

fical  formations,  viz. :  1.  Granite.    2.  Metamorpiiosed  pal^Dozoic  rocks. 
.  Basalt.    4.  Auriferous  drift. 

The  extent  of  country  occupied  by  the  three  first  of  the  above 
formations  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  tracing  of  the  map,  on 
which  the  boundaries  are  laid  down  by  compass  bearinfs^s.  The  fourth  is 
more  or  less  universally  distributed  over  the  area  occupied  by  the  second. 
1.  Gbanitb. — This  rock  everywhere  forms  an  open  forest  country, 
consisting  of  high  rocky  ranges  and  undulating  grassy  hills.  Enormous 
blocks,  standing  out  in  bold  relief,  lie  scattered  on  the  summits  and 
flanks  of  the  hills,  often  aflbrding  the  most  picturesque  scenery.  These 
blocks  are  always  i?i  situ,  and  are  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
surrounding' softer  portions  of  the  rock.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
a  coarse-grained  ternary  granite  (quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica),  often  very 
soft,  friable,  and  easily  decomposed.  In  some  few  places  it  passes  into 
pegmatite,  a  compound  of  quartz  and  feldspar. 

The  granite  frequently  possesses  a  largely  spheroidal  or  concretion- 
ary structure,  composed  of  concentric  coats,  and  the  whole  being 
traversed  by  a  system  of  N,  and  S.  and  E.  and  W.  joifl||  causes  it  to 
break  up  into  large  rectangular  blocks  or  slabs,  with  sligntly  convex  and 
concave  faces,  lliese  blocks  afford  a  good  and  easily-quarried  building 
material. 

Numerous  '*  elvans  "  or  dykes  occur,  cutting  through  the  granite  in 
various  directions,  in  long  narrow  bands.  They  are  generally  composed 
of  a  hard,  compact,  and  very  fine-grained  granite.  They  do  not  appear, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  other  countries,  to  be  accompanied  by  metallifer- 
ous veins.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  metalliferous  veins  of  any 
description  in  the  granite,  and  from  the  general  homogeneous  character 
of  the  rock,  and  the  entire  absence  in  it  of  quartz-veins,  I  should  not 
anticipate  the  discovery  of  gold  or  other  metals,  either  in  the  rock  itself 
or  in  the  drills  derived  from  it. 

2.  Metamorphosed  Paljeozoic  Strata. — Surrounding  the  above 
ffranitic  district  on  all  sides  except  to  the  south-west,  where  the  granite 
IS  overlaid  by  the  lava  plains  of  tne  Loddon,  we  have  a  mass  of  meta- 
morphosed palseozoio  strata,  striking  everywhere  nearly  true  N.  and 
8.,  and  dipping  E.  and  W.  at  angles  varying  from  46'  to  vertical. 

These  strata,  the  whole  of  them  aqueous  sedimentarjr  deposits,  consist 
of, — interstratified  in  thick  and  thin  beds, — 1.  Ferruginous,  micaceous, 
and  felspathic  sandstones  and  grits  of  various  shades  of  red,  brown,  and 
yellow.  2.  Hard  and  soft  arenac<K>U8  and  feldspathic  day  slates,  and 
fine  arenaceous  banded  flag-stones.  3.  Quartz  rock  and  fine-grnined 
quartz  conglomerate. 

The  country  occupied  by  these  rocks  consists  chie^y  of  bold,  rocky, 
scrubby  ranges  ana  gullies,  thickly  timbered,  and  of  more  openly 
timbered  flats.    The  highest  points  of  the  ranges  are  almost  imme- 
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diately  adjoiniDg  the  granite  boundary.  This  is  a  very  marked  featore; 
the  junction  of  the  granite  and  metamorphic  rocks  being  almost 
inyariably  at  the  base  or  on  the  flanks  of  a  steep  roclnr  range.  The 
pale^ozoic  strata  everywhere,  for  a  short  distance  from  the  granite,  ex- 
nibit  traces  of  alteration,  being  generally  harder,  more  compact,  ciys- 
talline,  and  micaceous,  but  very  rarely  passing  into  true  mica  schist.  ^ 

The  whole  mass  of  these  sandstones,  grits,  clay-slates,  &c.,  is 
traversed  by  an  intense  N.  and  S.  cleavage,  as  well  as  br  a 
system  of  larger  joints,  striking  both  N.  and  S.  and  E.  and  W., 
the  former  generally  dipping  at  right  angles  or  in  opposite  directions  to 
the  planes  of  cleavage.  This  system  of  joints  and  deavaee  renders  tbe 
true  lines  of  stratification  or  original  deposition  very  oDScnre.  They 
appear,  however,  generally  to  coincide  with  the  cleavage,  but  for  Ae 
most  part  are  dipping  at  a  somewhat  lower  angle,  which  can  only  be 
detected  on  a  close  and  very  careful  examination. 

Coincident  with  the  cleavage  both  in  strike  and  dip,  and  more  or  less 
numerous  throughout  the  whole  of  the  palaeozoic  strata  I  have  examined, 
are  veins  of  white  and  reddish  ferruginous  quarts,  fW>m  a  few  inches  to 
six  or  seven  feet  in  thickness.  Coating  the  joints  and  fissures  in  some 
of  the  larger  veins,  we  often  find  much  red  hsematitic  iron  ore.  In  the 
quartz  occurring  in  nests  and  cavities  I  have  found  —  1.  Grold. 
2.  Galena,  in  very  small  quantities.  3.  Blende  (sulphuret  of  zinc). 
4.  Arsenical  iron.    6.  White  iron — pyrites. 

I  have  heard  of  platina  having  been  found,  but  I  have  not  seen  any. 

I  have  been  unaole  as  yet  to  detect  any  organic  remains  in  these 
rocks,  and  have  therefore  at  present  no  good  evidence  as  to  their  actual 
geological  age.  Judging  merely  from  lithological  character  and  general 
appearance,  ^^ould,  however,  consider  them  to  be  equivalents  of  the 
Cfambrian  or  it^er  Silurian  strata  of  Great  Britain,  portions  of  which* 
as  seen  in  North  Wales,  they  precisely  resemble. 

!).  Basalt. — Besting  horizontally  on  Nos.  1  and  2,  in  isolated 
patches  and  large  tracts,  forming  table-lands,  flat-topped  rocky  hills, 
with  steep  escarpments,  and  extensive  undulating  plains,  are  larj^ 
masses  or  basalt,  composed  chiefly  of  augite,  hornblende,  magnetic 
iron,  and  feldspar,  sometimes  very  hard,  heavy,  and  compact,  and  often 
cellular  and  scoriaceous,  having  the  appearance  of  sub-aerial  lava.  The 
vesicles  are  filled  or  coated  witn  carbonate  of  lime,  and  specular  iron  in 
mamilated  crystals  ;  on  the  weathered  surface  these  vesicles  are  gene- 
rally empty,  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  iron  being  decompoaea,  and 
the  rock  having  externally  a  very  red  and  rustv  appearance. 

This  basalt  is  evidently  the  remains  of  vast  lava  streams  which  have 
flowed  down  and  filled  up  the  existing  valleys  of  the  country,  bringing 
them  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the  lower  ranges.  Throuch 
these  lava  streams  the  present  river  channels  have  been  subseauently 
denuded,  always  exposing,  when  cutting  sufficiently  deep,  the  suDJacent 
granite  or  stratified  rocks  on  which  the  lava  has  flowed.  The  isolated 
patches  of  lava,  as  seen  on  the  map,  especially  along  the  course  of  the 
Itiver  Coliban,  are  interesting  as  evidences  of  the  former  extent  of  ih6 
lava,  and  of  the  great  amount  of  denudation  which  has  taken  place  since 
its  formation. 

On  the  surface  the  lava  has  generally  a  spherical  concretionary 
structure,  breaking  up  into  rounded  or  subangular  blocks.  This  struc- 
ture, wherever  the  lava  attains  a  considerable  thickness,  becomes 
columnar,  probably  due  to  the  slower  cooling  and  more  perfect  errs* 
taUisation  of  the  lowest  portions  of  the  mass.    A  good  example  of  this 
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may  be  seen  at  the  janction  of  the  Campaspie  and  Piper's  Creek,  where 
the  lava  and  sabjacent  stratified  rocks  are  exposed  in  almost  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height. 

4.  AuBiPBBous  Drift. — This  formation,  of  very  late  tertiary  date, 
yaries  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  100  feet  and  upwards.  It  con- 
sists of  stratified  and  unstratified  masses  of  ferruginous  clays,  sands, 
and  gravel,  interspersed  with  angular  and  partially  rounded  fragments 
of  clayslate,  sandstone,  quartz.  &c. 

It  occurs  almost  universally,  distributed  in  the  gullies,  on  the  flats, 
and  over  the  hills  occupied  by  the  palaeozoic  strata,  and  is,  in  fact, 
formed  from  the  decomposition,  breaking  up,  and  spreading  out  of  the 
immediately  subjacent  rocks ;  the  fragments  found  in  it  being,  with  a 
few  local  exceptions,  seldom  much  water-worn,  and  bearing  no  evidence 
of  having  been  transported  from  a  distance.  The  lowest  stratum  or 
bottom  almost  always  varies  in  colour  and  character  with  the  nature  of 
the  subjacent  rock,  whether  a  ferruginous  clayey  sandstone,  forming  a 
red  or  mottled  ferruginous  saindy  clay  or  gravel,  or  a  soft  feldspathic 
slate,  producing  a  white  pipeclay,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  and  present  position  of  the  gold,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt — Ist.  That  the  whole  of  it  has  been  formed 
in  OE  NEA.E  the  quartz-veins,  which  are  now  seen  traversing  the  palseo- 
zoic  strata.  2nd.  That  its  present  position  in  the  drift  is  entirely  due 
to  the  decomposition,  breaking  up,  and  spreading  abroad  of  these 
quartz-veins  along  with  the  ordinary  sandstones,  slates,  &c.,  of  the 
district.  Its  general  position  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  drift  resting 
directly  on  the  solid  rock  is  due — Ist.  To  its  great  specific  gravity  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  materials  forming  the  associated  drills. 
2nd.  It  has  always  been  supposed  that  gold-veins  are  richest  near  the 
surface ;  and,  unlike  other  mmeral-veins,  gradually  become  poorer  the 
deeper  they  are  followed.  Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  de- 
posits now  occupying  the  lowest  portions  of  the  drift,  formed  from  those 
Sortions  of  the  auriferous  quartz-veins  which  were  first  broken  up  and 
istributed  during  the  period  of  the  drift,  would  be  much  richer  than 
any  deposits  formed  by  subsequent  denudation  from  less  superficial 
portions  of  the  auriferous  veins ;  and  all  experience  tends  to  prove  that 
such  is  actually  the  case. 

With  respect  to  the  range  and  extent  of  this  drifl  formation,  I  can 
only  state  that  every  part  of  the  country  I  have  seen  which  is  occupied 
by  palaeozoic  strata  is  more  or  less  covered  with  drift  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, derived  from  rocks  abundantly  intersected  by  quartz -veins.  The 
real  value  of  it. can,  however,  only  be  ascertained  by  actual  working. 

Between  the  western  boundary  of  the  granite  and  the  Bivor  Loddon 
this  drift  appears  to  attain  a  very  considerable  thickness,  forming  an 
almost  level  forest  country,  extending  for  many  miles,  and  quite 
concealing  the  underlying  rocks. 

Alfred  E.  C.  Sblwtn, 

29th  September,  1863.  Geological  Surveyor. 

Account  of  the  Victobia  Gold-Fibldb  in  a  Despatch  from 
LiBUT.-GoyBBNOE  Latbobb.    (1853.) 

I  present  the  following  report  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government : — 

In  the  case  of  the  workings  at  Anderson's  Creek,  sixteen  miles  from 
Melbourne,  though  the  ground  was  placed  at  the  close  of  August  under 
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the  direct  superviBion  of  the  Crown  CommUsioner  of  the  ooniitj 
of  Bourke,  ana  no  person  allowed  to  continue  the  search  for  gold  witli- 
out  permission,  it  was  evident  that  the  constant  rains  and  floods  inter- 
posed such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  work  attempted  to  be  carried  on 
m  the  bed  of  a  watercourse,  as  to  render  any  steady  gain  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  subsequent  events,  to  be  presently  referred  to.  haTe  caused 
the  almost  entire  temporary  abandonment  of  the  ground. 

The  workings  at  Clunes,  ninety  miles  from  Melbourne,  on  one  of  the 
head  waters  of  the  West  Loadon  river,  were  more  perseveringly 
carried  on  for  a  time,  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  betginning  <x 
September.  The  people  congregated  there  were  subjected  to  the 
occasional  oversight  of  an  officer  of  Grovemment,  and  surveillance  of  a 
small  detachment  of  the  native  police-force,  with  the  full  understand* 
ing  that  licenses  must  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  the  proper  officer  was  in 
a  position  to  come  upon  the  ground,  and  carry  out  the  regulations. 
But  before  this  could  be  done  they  also  were  suddenly  deserted,  not 
from  any  real  unproductiveness,  but  from  the  discovery,  within  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles,  of  the  new  gold-field,  to  which  I  now  turn. 

A  personal  visit  and  inspection  of  the  ground,  from  which  I  returned 
a  few  days  ago,  has  been  of  great  use  to  me  in  forming  a  judgment  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case. 

The  locality  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ballarat  Diggings  lies 
about  six  miles  in  a  direct  fine  from  the  remarkable  volcanic  hm  still 
known  by  the  native  name  of  Boniuyon^,  and  to  the  west  of  Warreneep, 
another  eminence  of  similar  origin,  rising  on  the  same  ridge  or  water- 
shed. The  geological  formation  of  the  country  would  appear  to  be  the 
ordinary  quartz  ore,  iron,  sandstone,  and  clay  slate,  whi^  is  so  general 
throughout  this  colony.  Golden  Point,  where  the  principal  workings 
at  Ballarat  have  been  opened,  presents,  superficially,  no  feature  to  d£- 
tinguish  it  from  any  other  of  the  numerous  forested  spurs  which 
descend  from  the  broken  ranges  at  the  foot  of  the  higher  ridges, 
and  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Leigh  on  either  side.  1  et,  although 
it  is  now  seen  that  the  gold  is  to  be  found  in  one  position  or  another, 
in  greater  or  less  quantities,  in  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country, 
both  on  the  ranges,  or  in  the  fiats,  or  in  the  watercourses,  various 
causes  would  seem  to  have  given  this  particular  point  a  superficial 
structure  at  least  very  distinct  from  others  in  its  neighbourhood  as  far 
as  they  have  been  examined,  and  have  made  it  the  depository  of  a  far 

greater  Quantity  of  the  precious  metal,  within  a  limited  area,  than  has 
itherto  been  discovered.  This  particular  structure,  as  far  as  it  is  now 
disclosed,  would  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  lower,  and  especially  to 
the  northern  and  north-eastern  portions  of  the  extreme  slopes  and 
extremities  of  the  spur.  Boughly  stated,  a  section  of  a  working  shows, 
under  the  superficial  soU  : — 

1.  Bed  ferruginous  earth  and  gravel. 

2.  Streaked  yellowish  and  red  clay. 

3.  Quartz  gravels  of  moderate  size. 

4.  Large  quartz  pebbles  and  boulders ;  masses  of  ironstone,  set  in 
very  compact  clay,  nard  to  work. 

6.  Blue  and  white  clay. 

6.  Pipe  clay. 
Below  which  none  of  the  workings  have  as  yet  been  carried.     Yet, 
although  such  may  be  the  general  order  of  the  strata,  nothing  is  more 
striking  than  the  irregularity  of  the  proportions  in  which  they  are 
found  to  be  distributed,  the  variety  of  inclination  observable  wi^in   a 
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limited  space,  or  the  unequal  depth  at  which  any  given  stratum  may 
be  found  to  lie  below  the  surface.  In  some  workings  the  pipe-day  may 
be  reached  at  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet :  in  others,  not  at  thirty 
or  upwards.  In  fact,  there  are  hardly  two  workings,  however,  approxi- 
mate, which  furnish  similar  sections.  Gold  has  been  detected,  I  be- 
lieve, in  all  the  superior  formations,  even  in  the  superficial  soil.  But 
by  far  the  richest  deposit  is  found  in  small  veins  of  blue  clay,  which  lie 
almost  above  the  so-called  "  pipe-clay,"  in  which  no  trace  of  the  ore 
has  been  discovered.  The  ore  is,  to  all  appearance,  quite  pure.  It  is 
found  occasionally  in  rolled  or  water-worn  irregular  lumps,  of  various 
sizes,  from  a  quarter  or  half  an  ounce  to  one  or  two  ounces  in  weight* 
sometimes  incorporated  with  round  pebbles  of  quartz,  which  appears  to 
have  formed  its  original  matrix ;  at  other  times,  without  any  admixture 
whatever,  in  irregular  rounded  or  smooth  pieces,  and  again  in  fused, 
irregular  masses  of  pure  metal  of  great  beauty,  weighing,  in  some 
instances,  seven  or  nine  ounces.  It  is  also  found  combined  with  quartz 
pebbles  or  gravel  of  various  sizes,  evidently  united  to  them  while  in  a 
fused  state,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  detached  masses  of  iron  sand- 
stone, but  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  days,  &om  which  it  is 
washed  in  the  form  of  rounded  or  flattened  grain,  like  sifted  gravel  and 
sand  of  varied  sizes.  These  will,  however,  be  frequently  seen  to  be  in- 
terspersed with  larger  pieces,  either  pure  or  combiued  with  quartz,  as 
before  described. 

I  have  met  with  no  instances  in  this  locality  of  the  form  commonly 
called  "  scale  ^old."  The  seams  of  the  auriferous  blue  clay,  the  general 
position  of  which  I  have  described,  are  found  to  be  most  irregular  in 
their  deposit,  and  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  inches  in  thickness. 
They  appear,  disappear,  and  break  off,  and  thin  out,  continually.  The 
closest  proximity  to  a  rich  vein  in  an  adjacent  working  can  anord  no 
certain  assurance  that  the  labour  of  the  adventurer  will  be  similarly 
rewarded.  I  may  give  your  lordship  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this 
deposit  however,  when  hit  upon,  bj  stating  that  I  witnessed,  during 
my  visit,  the  washing  of  two  thin  dishes  of  this  clay,  of  about  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  the  yield  of  which  was  no  less  than  eight  pounds' 
weight  of  pure  gold  ;  and  I  have  seen  two  or  at  most  three  cubio 
inches  of  the  same  yield  four  ounces. 


Descbiftiok  of  Ballabat,  by  Williak  Howitt. 
(From  '  Land,  Labour,  and  Grold.') 

Ballarat,  20th  May,  1854. 

Afler  all  the  accounts  which  I  had  seen  of  the  Ballarat  diggings,  I  had 
no  idea  of  what  sort  of  place  it  really  was.  On  approaching  it,  instead  of 
traversing,  as  usual,  long  gullies  fllfed  with  great  heaps  of  gravel  and 
quantities  of  tents,  I  found  myself  standing  on  a  green  bank,  near  the 
Commissioner's  camp,  and  before  me  lyiug  a  deep  basin,  which  had 
evidently  been  sometime  a  great  lake.  This  basin,  the  main  field  of  the 
diggings,  is  some  mile  and  half  wide  or  so  each  way.  In  the  bottom  of 
it  rises  up  a  chain  of  low  rounded  hills,  something  like  the  White  Hills 
of  Bcndigo  ;  and  these  hills  and  the  slopes  all  round  this  great  basin 
were  dug  up  and  presented  the  usual  chaos  of  clay  and  gravel-heaps. 

On  the  right  hand  lay,  as  usual,  a  golden  point,  and  before  me,  more 
centrally,  a  red  hill.  A  creek,  now  strons  and  rapid  from  the  rains, 
traversed  the  bottom  of  the  basin  in  the  foreground,  coming  from  the 
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l6ft  and  nmning  across  a  little  below  the  camp.  On  the  left  the  hills 
rose  higher  than  on  the  right,  and  well  woodea  ;  and  up  and  orer  the 
top  of  the  nearest  and  lofuest  of  these  hills  had  been  aigRings.  This 
hill  was  called  the  Black  Hill,  for  no  reason  that  I  could^iscorer  bat 
that  it  was  green,  and  the  srayel  tamed  np  whitish  jeltow. 

The  gold  had  eridently  flowed  or  rather  been  washed  down  from  its 
summit  through  yarious  gullies  to  the  basin,  and  the  diggers  had 
turned  up  the  whole  of  its  different  courses.  It  had  lain  only  about 
two  feet  below  the  surface,  and  I  was  told  had  been  one  of  the  richest 
parts  of  the  digging.  Still  farther  along  the  same  side  I  could  see  that 
flats,  gullies,  and  summits  of  other  hills  had  been  turned  up  in  the  same 
Way,  and  the  diggers  having  exhausted  these  hills,  are  following  the 
track  of  the  gold  from  the  feet  of  the  hills  across  the  bottom  of  the 
basin,  and  there  the  sinkings  are  deep— I  understand  eighty  feet  or 
more.  . 

To  the  left  hand  side  of  this  great  basin  runs  up,  towards  the  wood- 
land country  beyond,  the  celebrated  Eureka  GuUy,  and  to  the  ri^t 
hand  and  hidden  by  a  point  of  land,  the  eoually  celebrated  Canadian 
Gully.  Out  of  these  gullies  haye  been  taken  the  monster  nuggets 
which  haye  made  so  much  sensation,  the  largest  being  found  in  deserted 
holes  in  the  Canadian  Gully. 

No  diggings  that  I  haye  seen — and  I  haye  seen  all  of  any  importance 
-—lie  so  compact  as  these  of  Ballarat^  They  are  all  comprisea  in  this 
one  basin  under  your  eye,  and  the  two  arms,  as  it  were,  of  Eureka  and 
Canadian  Gully.  Beyond  extends  the  belt  of  the  unbroken  forest,  with 
tiie  two  conspicuous  hills  of  Warreneep  on  the  left,  and  Mount  Bunin- 
yong  on  the  right,  looking  out  of  it,  as  you  stand  with  your  back  to  the 
Commissioner's  camp. 

On  exploring  the  diggings,  we  find  Canadian  Gully  running  two 
miles,  or  more,  away  to  the  right  of  the  GeeloDg  roaa.  The  greater 
part  of  this  gully  now  lies  deserted — worked  out ;  being  obyiously  the 
scene  of  the  first  great  rush  to  Ballarat.  The  greater  part  of  these  ex- 
cayations  had  been  shallow  ones,  though  here  and  there  a  wooden 
windlass  or  two  shows  Uiat  the  diggers  are  now  turning  up  a  deeper 
bottom. 

But  the  deep  leads  of  gold  eyidently  tended  towards  the  main  basin ; 
and  it  was  hero,  at  the  u>ot  and  on  the  sides  of  the  Bed  Hill,  that  the 
diggers  of  Canadian  Gully  were  busily  at  work,  putting  down  shafls  at 
from  130  to  166  feet,  la  the  Eureka  Gully  the  scene  was  the  same. 
The  rush  was  towards  the  great  basin,  and  occupied  chiefly  the  gully 
jast  behind  the  chain  of  low  hills  which  run  across  the  middle  of  the 
basin.  Still  nearer  to  the  camp  a  yein  of  gold  had  been  traced  from  a 
hill  on  which  the  Catholic  chapel  stood,  and  had  run  down  into  the 
bottom  near  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  basin,  below  the  camp,  whither 
the  diggers  were  rushing  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  This  was  called  the 
Gray  el  Pit  Lead,  but  might  with  more  propriety  haye  been  called 
the  Mud  Hole,  for  a  more  astounding  scene  of  inud,  muddy  water, 
muddy  diggers,  muddy  tools,  and  clay,  trodden  into  the  most  yilely 
adhesiye  filth,  it  is  impossible  to  conceiye. 
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m.— NORTH  AUSTRALIA, 
(Recently  named  in  past  QUEENSLAND.) 


THE  FITZROY  GOLD  FIELD. 
(From  the  *  Sydney  Herald/  Oct,  1858.) 

The  public  of  Sydney  has  been  ^oroughly  excited,  and  the  popular 
impression  that  a  gold-neld  of  great  productiyeness  exists  at  the  north 
has  proved  too  strong  for  any  counteraction  by  the  press,  or  by  the 
more  stable  portions  of  society.  How  this  ^old  field  fever  arose,  and 
by  what  means  it  has  continued  to  prevail,  is  mvolved  in  mystery. 

The  town  of  Rockhampton — the  point  to  which  this  emigration  is  at 

present  directed — is  about  thirty  miles  from  Keppel  Bay,  the  mouth  of 

the  Fitzroy  River.    It  is  about  900  miles  from  oydney,  and  1,600  miles 

from  Melbourne.    The  gold-field  of  Canoona  is  described  by  Captain 

O^Connell,  the  Government  Resident  at  Port  Curtis,  as  being  in  the 

county   of  Livingstone,   on  the  north  bank  of  the  Fitzroy  River. 

Rockhampton,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  consisted  of  only  one 

public-house,  a  store,  and  four  huts.    Gladstone,  on  the  coast,  180 

miles  nearer  to  Sydney,  has  been  hitherto  understood  to  be  the  chief 

town  of  Port  Curtis. 

****** 

The  first  announcement  of  the  discovery  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic was  from  a  correspondent  residing  at  Moreton  Bay,  in  a  letter 
dated  19th  Au^st.  It,  however,  contained  no  particulars — merely 
stating  that  residents  lately  arrived  from  the  gold-diggings  had  declared 
that  there  was  no  mistake  as  to  their  richness.  A  letter  was  addressed 
to  a  mercantile  firm  in  this  town  which  gave  no  particulars,  but  said, 
**  There  is  no  mistake.  You  must  give  credit  to  ^at  I  state,  that  this 
must  be  the  best  diggings  in  the  colony."  Several  letters  were  received 
from  persons  whose  names  were  given.  These  letters  ranged  from  the 
13th  to  the  21st  of  August.  At  C^detone  the  population  left  the  settle* 
ment,  and  none  remained  behind  but  the  women  and  children.  The 
following  extract  from  a  despatch  addressed  by  Captain  O  Connell 
to  the  Minister  for  Lands  and  Public  Works,  was  handed  to  this 
journal  for  publication : — 

58-37.  Gladstone,  September  7th,  1858. 

SiE, — 1.  As  the  sailing  of  the  Uncle  Tom  this  day  presents  the  first 
opportunity  which  has  oSered  of  communicating  with  Sydney  since  my 
return  to  Gladstone,  I  have  the  honour  on  this  of^casion  to  report  to 
you,  for  the  information  of  the  Honourable  the  Secretary  for  Lands 
and  Public  Works,  that  I  find  the  progress  made,  both  in  population 
and  yield  of  gold,  on  the  Canoona  gold-fields  since  their  discovery,  to 
be  such  as  to  warrant  their  being  admitted  amongst  the  recognised 
gold-fields  of  the  colony,  and  to  necessitate  the  adoption  of  those 
measures  of  protection  and  police  cont-emplated  in  such  case  by  the 
Gold  fields'  Management  Act  of  1857. 

2.  I  am  enablea  to  state,  although  not  as  yet  from  personal  observa- 
tion, that  there  are  about  300  persons  engaged  on  the  Canoona  diggings, 
and  that  instances  of  great  individ^  success  in  obtaining  gold  are 
reported,  two  persons  having  last  week,  in  two  days,  washed  out  17  ozs. 
of  the  precious  metal. 
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3.  I  bolieve  the  quantity  of  gold  sent  to  Sydney  np  to  the  present 

moment  to  be  about  80  ozs.,  but  there  is  not  muon  disposition  on  the 

part  of  the  diggers  to  sell  their  gold  until  the  yalue  of  the  Mint  is 

ascertained — ^and  therefore  the  g^at  bulk  of  that  obtained  is  held  by 

the  finders,  and  is  said  in  the  aggregate  to  be  as  large  a  yield  as  has 

been  procured  in  the  colony. 

if-  *  *  *  *  * 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

M.  C.  O'CONNBLL,  G.C. 


The  arrival  of  the  City  of  Sydney,  on  the  4th  October,  brought 
intelligence,  including  the  following  official  B«port,  which  has  proved 
in  the  highest  degree  depressing  to  those  whose  expectations  were 
unduly  eiudted : — 

Commissioner  O^Connbll's  Beport  on  the  Canoona  Gold- Fields  to  the 
Honourable  the  Sbcebtabt  for  Lands  and  Public  Works,  &c.,  itc., 
Sydney. 

Sib, — Having  learnt  by  the  Government  Oazette  of  the  17th  instant 
my  appointment  to  act  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Council, 
20  Victoria,  No.  29,  as  a  Commissioner  on  the  gold-fields,  I  presume  it 
is  my  duty  to  address  to  you  direct  my  reports  on  matters  connected 
with  this  service. 

There  have  landed  here  within  the  last  few  days  upwards  of  1,000 
people,  and  of  these  700  have  gone  to  the  diggings,  making,  with  those 
who  were  previously  there,  about  1,000  persons  of  all  descriptions  at 
Canoona. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
above  have  only  just  reached  the  ground,  and  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be 
at  work. 

The  quantity  of  gold,  therefore,  which  has  as  vet  been  sent  down 
to  Sydney  can  have  been  produced  only  by  the  labour  of  the  first  60 
or  100  diggers ;  and  this  quantity,  as  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  is  400 
ounces. 

Until  within  the  last  two  days  all  the  reports  I  have  received,  both 
of  individual  and  aggregate  success  on  these  diggings,  have  been  most 
favourable ;  and  all  the  original  diggers  who  left  their  employments  in 
Gladstone  to  seek  for  gold  at  Canoona  have  remained  steadily  at  work, 
taking,  many  of  them,  their  families  up  to  reside  with  them. 

It  is  now  said,  however,  that  the  last  comers  have  found  all  the  as 
yet  discovered  available  ground  preoccupied,  and,  as  is  asserted, 
worked  out.  Kor  are  they  inclined  to  puan  out  and  prospect  on  that 
which  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  continued  dry  weather  has  something  to  do 
with  this,  apparently,  depreciated  estimate  of  these  diggings ;  but, 
occurring  unfortunately  iust  now,  when  new  arrivals  are  noclong  in,  it 
has  created,  at  any  rate  for  the  time,  a  want  of  oonfidenoe  amongst  tiie 
latter  which  will  most  probably  cause  many  to  return. 

I  look  with  some  alarm  at  the  vast  numbers  who  are  said  to  be  now 
on  their  way  hither,  as  I  fear  there  will  be  much  disappointment  and 
individual  distress,  more  partioflnrly  to  those  who  come  imprepared  to 
submit  to  several  weeks  of  delay  before  the  search  for  gold  oecomes 
profitable. 
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I  must  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  very  anxious  to  receive  as 
soon  as  possible  the  necessary  books  and  documentSi  to  enable  me  to 
register  claims  and  issue  miners'  rights. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c., 

M.  C.  O'COKNBLL,  C.C.L. 


lY.— NEW  ZEALAND  AND  TASMANIA. 

In  New  Zealand  gold  was  successfully  sought  for  immediately  after 
the  discovery  of  placer-denosit  gold  in  New  South  Wales.  The  New 
Zealand  gold-fielas  have  already  been  worked  to  some  extent  in  both 
the  settled  islands. 

At  Coromandel  Harbour,  near  Auckland  or  the  Northern  Island,  the 
gold  in  alluvia  is  of  most  extraordinary  character,  being,  in  fact,  a  kind 
of  highly  auriferous  pebbles  or  stones  rather  than  the  ordinary  metallic 
gold  in  free  grains ;  some  of  it,  however,  is  purely  metallic  gold  with- 
out any  admixture  of  stone,  and  when  so  existing  it  appears  remark- 
ably in  crystalline  forms.  No  veinstones  have  hitherto  been  founds 
and  there  yet  remains  to  be  solved  the  deeply  interesting  question 
whether  or  no  any  veinstone  exists  there  of  the  same  character  as  the 
auriferous  pebbles.  These  diggings  near  Auckland  are  at  present  dis- 
continued, not  having  apparently  been  found  sufficiently  remunerative. 
The  gold  washings  commenced  on  Middle  Island  are  situate  on  Slate 
Hiver,  near  the  settlement  of  Nelson,  in  Cook's  Straits.  The  produce 
in  small  scale  gold  is  considerable,  but  in  character  the  metal  ia 
nowise  differs  from  the  ordinary  gold  of  other  slate  districts. 

In  Tasmania  strenuous  efforts  have  long  been  made  bv  the  residents 
to  establish  the  island  as  one  of  the  important  gold-producing  colonies 
of  Australia,  but  hitherto  without  success.  Placer-deposit  gold  un- 
doubtedly exists  there,  and  the  auriferous  quartz-veins  are  said  to  be 
unusually  impregnated  with  gold  in  the  invisible  state.  A  reward  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  remained  long  under  offer  by  a  local  committee 
for  the  discovery  of  a  payable  gold-field.  The  Bev.  Mr  Clarke  being  in 
Tasmania  in  1846  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  without  effect,  he 
reported  upon  one  of  its  reputed  gold-fields,  and  again,  in  1858,  re- 
ceived  an  official  invitation  to  undertake  for  the  Government  a  syste- 
matic geological  survey  of  the  whole  colony,  which,  however,  he  had  to 
decline.  Several  samples  of  alluvial  gold  in  large  grains,  and  exceed- 
ingly remarkable  for  being  pointed  with  platinum,  were  lately  exhibited 
to  me  by  the  Eev.  Mr  Clarke  in  Sydney.  The  Committee  for  Gold 
Discovery  in  Tasmania,  who  had  sent  these  samples,  alleged  them  to 
be  the  natural  produce  of  the  island. 
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INCORPORATED  GOLD-MINING  ASSOCIATIONS 

OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  public  companies  or^nized  for  eztractinfi;  sold  from  veinstones 
in  Aastralia  daring  the  first  excitement  which  followed  the  placer- 
deposit  gold  discovery  founded  their  faith  entirely  upon  the  doctrine 
that  visible  alluyisl  gold  was  in  reality  merely  the  insignificant  and 
detached  portions  of  the  treasures  of  which  the  veinstones  were  the 
grand  reservoirs.      The  practical  reoults  of  this  mistaken  faith  have 
proved  in  all  the  first  undertakings  most  disastrous  in  their  conse- 
quences to  the  promoters.    The  abrasion  doctrine  is  indeed  very  conve- 
venient  for  share-market  purposes,  and  the  voice  of  experience  is  uttered 
in  vain  while  any  popular  mania  prevails.     The  directors,  promoters, 
and  shareholders  of  these  public  companies  required  but  one  kind  of 
oninion,  and  that  was  desired  to  be  always  favourable  to  their  wishes. 
The  soundest  judgment  and  the  most  valuable  opinions  of  a  contrary- 
nature  (though  possibly  sometimes  mistaken)  only  exposed  those  who 
published  them  to  every  sort  of  obloquy,  of  whicn  "  want  of  encr^,** 
"inanition,"  and    "mere  theory,"  were  not  the  least  oontempUole 
terms.    The  integrity  of  the  more  experienced  gold-miners  deserved  in 
this  respect  more  public  consideration  and  approbation  than  the  press 
ever  acknowiedgea ;  even  rewards  from  the  Government  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  much  due  to  the  prudence  which  prevents  an  unprofitable 
waste  of  national  resources  as  to  random  ana  lucky  predictions  which 
subsequent  events  may  realize.     Adverse  opinions  honestly  given  by 
those  sufficiently  experienced  to  frame  them  correctly,  subjected  the 

fiver  not  only  to  obloquy,  but  to  comparative  poverty,  for  they  who, 
owever  recklessly,  were  willing  to  exalt  the  expectations  of  the  share- 
holders of  any  incorporated  quartz-mining  company,  were  rewarded 
with  appointments,  with  gratuitous  shares,  and  with  public  adulation, 
until  the  ruinous  consequences  followed  (which  every  prudent  man 
could  foresee),  when  a  conveniebt  apology  was  always  ready  in  the  pro- 
verbial uncertainty  of  mining  enterprise.  The  managers  of  English 
gold-mining  companies,  with  capital  at  command,  might  be  seen  in 
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those  times  wandering  about  the  gold-miniofi:  districts  of  the  colony  in 
a  most  pitiable  and  helpless  manner.  These  persons  were  truly 
objects  of  commiseration,  although  spending  freely  the  joint-stock 
funds,  and  assuming  a  prodigious  superiority  over  the  rough  and 
horny-handed  gold-diggers.  The  great  difficulty  of  such  gentlemen 
was  to  find  the  gold-mines  or  yeinstones  which  they  had  come  out  to 
work  by  the  agency  of  others,  for  of  colirse,  the  self-important  mana- 
gers could  not  be  expected  to  work  like  common  gold-diggers,  while 
they  were  nevertheless  under  the  necessity  of  spending  their  means 
with  all  the  prodigality  which  accompanies  the  working  of  gold  in 
placer-deposits. 

The  buoble  companies  and  others  of  doubtful  integrity  of  purpose 
which  were  initiated  in  those  early  days,  such  as  the  Segenhoe  Gold- 
mining  Co.,  the  Lake  Bathurst  Gold-mining  Co.,  the  Peel  Siver  Co.,  and 
several  others  of  this  class,  may  be  passed  over  without  further  remark ; 
but  the  three  following  incorporations,  which  were  probably  more  bond 
fide  in  original  expectations,  ma^  be  here  usefully  mentioned.  The 
Great  Nugget-vein  Company,  which  subsequently  amalgamated  itself 
with  an  English  association,  called  the  Colonial  Grold-mining  Company, 
made  the  most  persevering  endeavours  of  any  of  these  early  associations 
to  extract  gold  from  quartz  profitably,  but  tneir  efibrta  were  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  indeed  it  was  quite  apparent  to  Mr  Hargraves  and  myself,  after 
our  first  inspection  of  this  veinstone,  that  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany would  be  profitless.  The  Turon  Golden  Kidge  Quartz-crushing 
Company,  after  its  organisation,  never  even  erected  machinery  on  the 
claim,  although  favoured  with  the  highly-flattering  opinion  of  an  expe- 
rienced gentleman  from  Mexico,  whose  services  they  nad  been  so  fortu- 
nate (as  they  said)  to  secure.  This  company  eventually  sold  all  interest 
in  the  mine  for  a  ver^  small  sum,  without  ever  having  attempted  to 
crush  the  quartz  matnx.  The  Wentworth  Gold  Company  still  drags 
on  a  languid  existence,  and  derives  some  gold  from  the  alluvia,  but  no 
distinct  gold-bearing  veinstone  has  yet  oeen  found  on  the  property, 
tiie  field  having  proved  to  be  precisely  what  it  appeared  to  Mr  Har- 
graves and  myself  on  our  first  inspection  of  it — namely,  a  very  rieh 
but  limited  placer-deposit  of  gold,  notwithstanding  Mr  Stutchbur^'s 
opinion  to  the  contrary.  Since  these  abortive  attempts,  co-operative 
associations,  and  even  incorporations  of  capitalists  (the  Port  Phillip 
Gold-mining  Company  for  instance),  have  in  Victoria  worked  the 
richer  gold-bearing  quartz-veins  with  moderate  success.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  earlier  associations  above  mentioned  having  now  become 
matter  of  history,  the  exaggerations  and  embellishmento  of  their  pro- 
spectuses may  nere  be  presented  to  the  reader,  to  whom  they  will 
probably  appear  as  extravagant  as  they  did  at  the  time  of  their  issue 
to  the  more  experienced  gold-miners.  These  were  published  aa 
follows : 


1.  Thb  Gbbat  Nuoobt  Vbih  Gold-Mining  Company  of  Aus- 
•nuLiA.  Capital,  200,000^  j[1862).— The  ouartz  and  alluvial  gold-field, 
comprised  in  the  claims  or  the  Great  x9^ugget  Vein  Gola*Mining 
Company,  is  situate  on  the  Louisa  Creek,  twenty-nine  miles  from  the 
town  of  Mudgee.  Its  superficial  area  may  be  computed  at  upwards  of 
two  miles  in  length,  by  a  width  of  nearly  half  a  mile ;  the  exclusive 
right  of  working  for  gold  in  and  over  which  has  been  transferred,  unde^ 
the  regulations  of  the  Colonial  Gk)yemment,  to  the  Company. 
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At  an  early  period  after  the  disooTerj  of  the  precioni  metals  in  the 
colony  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  a  brilliant  series  or  specimens  of  gold  in 
the  matrix,  of  extraordinary  richness,  together  with  a  large  amount  of 
alluyial  (^Id,  forwarded  in  rapid  snccession  to  Sydney  from  "  The 
Great  Nugget  Vein,*'  stamped  the  Company's  claims  as,  perhaps,  the 
richest  of  the  auriferous  lands  of  New  South  Wales ; — whilst  more 
recent  explorations  have  deridloped,  in  the  vein  itself,  an  apparently 
exhaustless  deposit  of  mineral  wealth,  which  fairly  entitles  it  to  the 
designation  of  the  Burra  Burra  of  gold  mines. 

It  was  from  out  this  rein  that  the  mass  of  gold  in  the  matrix,  dis- 
covered by  (a  black  fellow  in  the  service  oO  ^^  Kerr,  was  taken.  This 
specimen,  yielding  upwards  of  106  lbs.  of  pure  gold,  was  sold  by  the 
disooYerer  to  Messrs  Thacker  and  Co.,  of  Sydney.  It  wa^  consigned  by 
them  to  their  London  correspondents,  Messrs  Jardine,  Mathieson,  and 
Co.,  by  whom  it  was  exhibited  generally  among  the  London  merchants. 
This  discovery  was  speedily  followed  by  the  tnmsmission  to  Sydney  of 
two  other  splendid  specimens,  the  one  being  gold  in  auartz,  weighing 
00  oz.,  and  the  other  a  solid  lump  of  pure  gold,  weigning  82  ounces. 
Whilst  among  subsequent  discoveries  may  be  mentioned  "  Brennan's 
lump,"  upwards  of  28  lbs.,  sold  by  auction  in  Sydney,  to  Messrs  Holt 
and  Lloyd,  for  1,165/.,  and  the  still  more  recent  extraction  of  the 
*'  King  of  the  water-worn  nuggets,"  weighing  157  ounces. 

A  knowledge  of  these  rich  returns  as  the  result  of  operations  eon- 
ducted  chiefly  by  manual  labour  induced  the  formation  of  the  present 
Company. 

In  the  absence  of  skilled  labour  and  adequate  machinery,  and  with 
the  exorbitant  rate  of  wages  and  the  high  value  of  capital  in  the  colony, 
it  seemed  practicable  to  select  and  purchase  quartz  claims  of  established 
value  with  considerable  benefit  to  a  company  though  at  a  necessarily 
high  price.  After  careful  examination,  therefore,  into  the  quantity  of 
gold  which  the  mere  surface  of  the  nuffget  vein  had  yielded,  and  of  the 
extensive  field  which  it  presented  for  the  operation  of  extended  means, 
the  Company  entered  into  negociation  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Great 
Nugget  Vein.  Under  the  conviction  that  a  partial  interest,  to  be 
retained  by  them  in  their  claims  under  the  management  of  a  Company, 
would  be  more  beneficial  than  they  could  hope  to  render  them  by  the 
limited  operations  within  their  power  as  private  individuals,  the  pro- 
prietors proposed  to  vest  their  entire  claims  in  a  Company  on  conditions 
which  required — ^A  capital  of  200,000^,  to  be  represented  by  100,000 
shares  of  21,  each.  A  reservation  of  one-third  of  such  shares  (to  be 
considered  as  paid  up),  together  with  5  per  cent,  on  aU  gold  raised ;  a 
right  to  purchase  ten  thousand  additional  shares  on  the  same  terms  aa 
the  public ;  and  the  nomination  of  one  of  the  three  Trustees  and  three 
of  the  six  Directors  of  the  Company* 

After  a  discussion  of  this  proposal  at  a  public  meeting  of  intending 
shareholders,  it  was  deemed  sumciently  beneficial  to  accept  it ;  and  a 
contract,  securing  to  the  Comj^any  the  right  of  working  mese  claims, 
Was  concluded  upon  the  conditions  stipulated  for. 

The  purchase  thus  conducted  comprised  whatever  improvemente  had 
been  made  by  the  proprietors.  These  consist  of  buildings  affording  a 
residence  for  superintendents,  and  accommodating  from  80  to  100 
workmen,  with  stabling,  sheds,  and  various  workshops  and  outbuild- 
ing, a  steam  engine  of  six-horse  power  for  ex^rimental  purposes, 
with  other  machinery  for  operating  upon  the  alluvial  soils. 

The  proposed  operations  of  the  Company  are  the  extraction  of  ore 
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by  the  two  proeesses  now  used  in  the  colony,  viz.,  the  mining  of  anri- 
feroas  quartz-veinB,  and  the  washing  of  alluyial  deposits  for  gold.  It 
is  also  proposed  to  authorise  the  purchase  of  gold  by  the  Company's 
agents,  whenever  the  same  can  be  done  at  remuneratire  prices. 

To  carry  out  these  objects,  persons  possessed  of  adequate  mining 
knowledge  and  experience  will  be  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  Company ; 
and  macninery,  the  best  adapted  for  crushing  the  auriferous  quartz^ 
and  extracting  the  gold  from  tne  alluvial  soil,  will  be  imported. 

It  is  intended  to  take  all  necessary  steps  for  limiting  the  liability  of 
shareholders  to  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  shares  ;  and  should  it  be 
found  necessary,  a  charter  will  be  applied  for. 

It  is  proposed  that  one-third  of  the  shares  shall  be  reserved  for  sale 
in  London,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company.  The  one-third  for  the 
colony  will  be  allotted  among  the  applicants  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Colokial  Gold-Mining  Company,  an  English  Association, 
subsequently  took  upon  a  sub-lease  the  mineral  claims  of  the  Great 
Nugget  Company,  the  practical  working  being  now  placed  under  the 
management  of  Mr  £.  J.  Spence,  who  had  negotiated  the  terms  of 
transfer,  and  now  erected  quartz -crushing  machinery  on  the  claims  of 
the  Great  Nugget  Company.  Under  another  manager,  the  same  Gold- 
Mining  Incorporation  of  English  capitalists  conducted  extensive  quartz- 
mining  works  in  Victoria ;  its  affairs  were  finally  wound  up  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Beport  of  a  Committee  of  Investigation  appointed  in 
London.  At  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  at  the  London  Tavern,  in 
1856,  Lord  Alfbed  Chubchill  presiding,  the  Chairman,  after  reading 
the  Keport,  said :  *'  He  thought  there  had  been  very  reckless  expendi- 
ture, and  he  could  not  discover  that  there  was  ever  any  source  of  profit. 
The  manager  in  Victoria  had  expended  upwards  of  40,000/.  previous 
to  this  last  call,  whilst  the  whole  amount  of  the  gold  which  had  been 
obtained  from  Victoria  was  701  ounces,  in  the  vear  1854,  since  which 
there  had  been  no  return  at  all,  and  the  establishment  was  now  closed. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  expenses  had  been  just  double  the  value  of 
the  gold  obtained.  The  expenses  of  home  management  also  seemed  to 
be  excessive.  The  Directors  had  run  through  a  capital  of  100,000/., 
and  now  made  a  call  for  12,000/.  more.  It  was  for  tne  shareholders  to 
say  what  should  be  done." 


2.  Pbospecttts  of  a  Company,  to  be  called  the  **  Wentwobth  Gold- 
FiBLD  Company,"  at  Frederick's  Valley,  known  at  present  as  the 
Wentworth  Diggings.     (1852.) 

Experience  having  shown  that  the  gold-fields  in  this  locality  (»nnoi 
be  worked  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  the  utmost  advantage,  without 
machinery  to  crush  the  ore,  and  quicksilver  to  amalgamate  the  fine  gold 
dust,  which  in  the  ordinary  process  of  washing  escapes  in  ereat  quanti- 
ties from  th^  cradles,  the  proprietor  (in  order  to  raise  the  necessary 
capital,  and  to  comply  with  the  numerous  applioations  which  have  been 
made  to  him  for  shares  in  a  company  to  be  formed  for  this  pmrpoee),  is 
willing  to  dispose  of  that  portion  of'^  his  estate  at  Frederick's  Valley, 
consisting  of  1,033  acres,  which  comprise  the  gold-field,  on  the  following 
conditions : 

1st.— There  shall  be  a  capital  subscribed  of  80,000/.,  in  3.000  shares 
of  10/.  each,  25,000/.  of  which  shall  go  to  the  proprietor  for  the  abso- 
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lute  purchase  of  this  land,  and  the  remaining  5,000^  shall  form  thtf 
working  capital  of  the  intended  company. 

2nd. — The  proprietor  reserves  a  right  to  take  1  ,CXX)  of  these  shares 
on  the  same  terms  as  other  subscribers,  so  that  only  2,000  shares  will 
be  open  to  the  public. 

3rd. — If  these  shares  are  not  taken  in  a  reasonable  time  (say  two 
months  from  this  date)  it  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  proprietor  to 
return  the  money  to  the  subscribers^  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  intended 
company. 

4tn. — All  money  paid  for  deposits  on  shares  will  in  the  meanwhile  be 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  New  south  Wales,  to  an  account  to  be  opened 
there  in  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  consented  to  act  as  trus- 
tees between  the  subscribers  and  the  proprietor. 

6th. — As  soon  as  all  the  shares  are  suoscribed,  the  land  will  be  con- 
veyed to  such  trustees  as  a  majority  of  the  subscribers  may  select  from 
their  body,  and  the  money  at  the  account  of  the  trustees  (except  ihe 
working  capital  of  6,000/.)  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  proprietor  on  the 
execution  of  the  conveyance. 

6th. — Subscribers  will  have  in  the  first  instance  to  sign  a  share  list, 
with  the  uimiber  of  shares  they  are  desirous  of  taking  placed  opposite 
to  their  names,  and  to  pav  upon  each  share  (under  nve  in  number)  a 
deposit  of  2L  (two),  and  above  that  number  a  deposit  of  U.  (one). 
Wnen  the  share  list  is  complete,  the  subscribers  will  oe  called  upon  to 
take  up  their  shares,  and  to  pav  the  balance  of  their  subscriptions. 

As  soon  as  the  shares  are  all  taken,  a  public  meeting  of  tne  subscri- 
bers will  be  called  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  co-partnership, 
elect  directors,  and  take  the  necessary  measures  for  bringing  the  com- 
pany into  operation.  An  application  will  also  be  made  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Oouncit  for  an  Act  to  limit  the  liability  of  the  shareholders  to  the 
working  capital  to  be  subscribed. 

Samples  of  the  gold  and  gold  ore  may  be  seen  at  the  shop  of  Mr 
Hale,  jeweller,  George  street,  and  a  map  of  the  gold-fields  at  Messrs 
Purkis  and  Lambert's. 

The  title  to  the  land  is  a  grant  by  purchase  from  the  Crown  to  the 
present  proprietor,  which  will  be  conveyed  to  the  company  free  from 
encumbrance. 

Messrs  Purkis  and  Lambert,  in  reference  to  the  foregoing  prospectus, 
beg  to  state  that  the  average  earnings  of  Mr  Wentworth*s  tenants  during 
the  short  period  they  were  permitted  to  dig  at  Frederick's  Valley,  ex- 
ceeded those  of  any  other  digginp^  yet  discovered  in  the 'colony,  and 
that  no  one  has  been  allowed  to  dig  there  since  the  1st  of  September 
last  (on  which  day  the  licenses  or  the  tenants  terminated^  except  a 
party  of  four  having  a  quicksilver  machine,  who  accidentally  nit  upon  a 
lode,  from  which,  in  the  course  of  about  one  day,  a  single  cUgK^r  raised 
at  least  600/. 's  worth  of  gold  ore  and  earth,  the  earth  of  the  lode  or  vein 
averaging  about  26  per  cent,  of  pure  f^old.  From  this  lode  the  amalgi^ 
matedf  and  retortea  specimen  weighmg  31bs.  lO^os.,  now  exhibited  at 
Mr  Hale's  window,  in  George  street,  was  obtained.  Nevertheless  the 
working  of  the  quicksilver  machine  which  produced  this  splendid  result 
was  so  incomplete,  that  the  tailings  of  tne  machine  have  been  since 
found  to  contain  very  considerable  quantities  of  gold,  which  escaped 
from  the  machine  unperceived  by  those  who  worked  it. 

Messrs  Purkis  and  Lambert  beg  further  to  add  that  this  golden  lode 
was  closed  up  immediately  after  its  discovery,  and  has  been  ever  since 
carefully  watched  by  trustworthy  persons,  both  by  day  and  night. 
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Eijbract  from  a  letter  addressed  bj  the  GkK>logical  and  Mineralo^cal 
Suryeyor  to  the  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary,  dated  Orange, 
23rd  June,  1851,  showing  that  Mr  Stutchbury  predicted  the  ex- 
istence of  lodes  snch  as  that  which  has  been  recently  discovered 
before  the  locality  was  worked. 

'*  Upon  the  land  belonging  to  Mr  Wentworth,  close  u^n  the  south 
side,  or  within  the  fork  where  the  GK>sling  Creek  forms  a  junction  with 
the  Frederick's  Valley  Creek,  upon  a  range  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above 
the  valley,  ^Id  has  been  picked  up  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
prinoipaUy  m  fragmentary  quartz,  and  an  ochreous  loam. 

"  Tnis  gold  cannot  have  been  removed  far  from  the  rock  in  which  it 
originated^  as  it  does  not  resemble  the  usual  water-worn  character. 
Tluit  its  original  site  is  in  a  quartz  rock  immediately  adjacent  is  evi- 
dent {rom  the  unabrased  appearance  of  the  gold,  and  the  snarp  angular 
atate  of  the  quartz. 

"  Quarrying  into  the  body  of  the  rock  would  most  probably  exhibit 
the  gold  in  veins. 

"  The  fact  of  its  being  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hills,  in  or  near 
its  original  matrix,  is  very  important ;  further  examination  in  similar 
situations  may  prove  its  occurrence  in  regular  lodes  or  veins  like  the 
baser  metals. 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  7th  October,  1851,  from  Mr  William 
Bussell,  who  has  the  experience  acquired  by  mining  in  California,  to 
his  brother,  Mr  Peter  Bussell,  of  the  Sydney  Foundry  :  "  If  vou  can 
enter  into  any  arrangement  with  Mr  Wontworth,  do  so— -say  naif  the 
gold,  but  not  more ;  I  can't  say  all  the  ground  is  as  good  (in  fact  I  am 
sure  it  is  not),  but  still,  from  its  being  matrix  gold,  you  may  strike  upon 
tons  of  it.  Before  entering  upon  quartz  specmation  I  would  advise  you 
to  come  and  see.  I  think,  or  rather  have  never  seen  any  like  the 
Wentworth  diggings  ~  gold  like  siftings  in  flour.  A  princely  fortune 
lies  in  either  the  purchaser  or  the  first  authorised  com^ny.  1  want  to 
ascertain  all  about  it,  and  send  you  a  specimen  of  stone  containing  gold ; 
to  my  calculation  a  ton  of  the  same  as  I  send  you  would  yield  from 
20(M.  to  300/." 


3.  The  Tubon  Goldbn  Bidgb  Quabtz-cbushikg  Compjlnt.     1 

(Pbospbotus,  1852.) — Three  months  ago  a  company  was  formed  in 
Sydney  for  the  purpose,  amongst  others,  of  purchasing  and  working  a 
rich  quartz-vein  discovered  in  the  neighbournood  of  the  Lower  Turon. 
Arrangements  were  at  once  made  for  dispatching  competent  persons  to 
ascertain  and  report  on  the  richness  of  the  claim.  These  reports  were 
sufficiently  satistactory  to  induce  the  Provisional  Committee  to  conclude 
on  their  own  responsibility  the  negociation  then  on  foot  with  the  ori- 
ginal claimants,  and  the  vein  became  duly  transferred  to,  and  is  now 
held  by,  trustees  on  behalf  of  this  company,  which  was  originally  com- 
posed of  a  few  individuals,  under  the  mipression  that  a  limited  capital 
would  be  sufficient  to  work  the  mine.  A  deed  of  settlement,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  solicitors  of  the  company,  was  submitted  to  a  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders,  adoptea  and  signed,  appointing  the  above- 
named  gentlemen  first  directors  of  the  company. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  detail  respectmg  the  subsequent  acts 
of  the  directors.  Siiuffice  it  to  say  that  every  week  has  added  to  the 
evidence  they  possessed  of  the  amazing  richness  of  this  mine.  Portions 
of  the  quartz,  selected  indisoriminateiy  from  the  ridge,  having  been 
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forwarded  to  Sydney  and  teeted  by  practical  aasayers,  hare  yielded 
ffold  to  an  extent  which  has  not  only  Rtartled  the  directort,  but  which, 
if  published,  would  scarcely  be  credited. 

Independently  of  the  facts  brought  under  the  directors'  notice  by 
their  own  experiments,  disinterested  parties  have  spoken  of  this  claim 
in  the  highest  terms,  and  the  Assistant  Gold  Commisaioner  gires  his 
opinion  of  its  value  in  the  strongest  language,  in  his  original  report  on 
the  subject  to  the  Chief  Gold  Commissioner. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  month  the  directors  were  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  gentleman  lately  arrived  from  Mexico,  where 
he  had  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  mining  pursuits,  with  whom 
they  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  proceed  to  the  Turon,  survey  and 
report  on  the  auriferous  quartz-vein  on  the  company's  daim,  and  the 
best  mode  of  working  the  same.  This  gentleman  nas  returned  to  town, 
and  his  report  fully  confirms  previous  statements.  He  excavated  nine 
feet,  and  quarried  out  a  block  of  quartz  so  large  that  it  cannot  in  the 
present  state  of  the  roads  be  conveyed  to  Sydney,  bearing  indications 
of  gold  as  rich  as  previous  samples,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  1,400^ 
stoning  per  ton.  The  character  of  the  quartz  upon  this  claim  is  of  the 
best  description,  being  thoroughljr  impregnated  with  gold,  and  so 
equally  distributed  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye  on  all  sides, 
but  when  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  lens,  it  is  found  to 
pervade  the  whole  mass.  From  the  report  of  this  gentleman,  and 
information  obtained  at  frequent  interviews,  the  directors  have  satis- 
fied themselves  the  present  capital  of  the  company  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  proper  working  of  this  mine ;  and  as  they  have  been  firequently 
applied  to  for  shares,  which  they  could  not  supply,  a  meeting  of  me 
oompfny  was  held  at  the  Boyal  Hotel  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  instant* 

"When  it  was  resolved — 

"  To  increase  the  camtal  of  the  company  to  40,000  shares  of  20i. 
each,  and  to  offer  20,000  shares  to  the  public  for  sale ;  such  offer  oidy 
to  remain  open  cBs  month,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  shares  unap- 
plied for  to  oe  appropriated  as  the  directors  may  decide.'* 

In  accordance  witn  the  above  resolution,  the  public  are  invited  to 
apply  for  any  portion  of  the  20,000  shares  now  offered  for  sale. 

The  declared  objects  of  the  company  are«~l.  To  extract  gold  from 
auartz- veins ;  2.  to  work  alluvial  soil ;  S.  to  purohase  gold.  Towards  the 
nrst  of  these  objects  they  possess  the  rich  vein  already  alluded  to^  and 
have  the  first  claim  to  two  others  adjoining,  making  in  all  one  mile  and 
a  half  of  quartz. 

The  second  of  these  objects  is  not  engaging  their  attention  at 
present. 

The  third  object  they  are  already  acting  upon,  so  that  the  eapital  of 
the  company  may  never  be  unproductive. 

Application  is  oeine  made  to  the  Legislative  Council  for  an  Act  to 
limit  the  liability  of  the  shareholders. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  directors  are  quite  alive  to  the 
importance  of  employing  the  capital  of  the  company,  at  the  same  time 
fully  resolved  to  expend  it  judiciously  and  economicaUy.  Further 
particulars  may  be  ascertained  from  any  of  the  directors,  and  parties 
desirous  of  obtaining  shares  are  requested  to  make  early  applioation ; 
they  will  bo  required  to  pay  a  deposit  of  6s.  per  share  as  soon  as  the 
shares  are  allotted,  and  the  balance  whenever  the  calls  are  made. 
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GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  FOR  GOLD- 
MINING. 

Thb  first  proolamation,  aMerting  the  rights  of  the  Crown  to  the 
newlj-disoorered  gold  deposits  in  Australia,  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  issue  of  temporary  regulatioDS  and  appointments  of  local  gold 
C!ommissions  with  Mr  John  Sichard  Hardy  as  commissioner-in-(£ief, 
and  several  subordinate  diitriot  commissioners.  The  regulations  of  the 
8nd  of  February,  1863,  issued  some  time  subsequently^  is  the  most 
complete  code  of  regulations  promulgated  in  the  colony ;  and  although 
since  much  modified  in  practice,  it  continues  to  be  the  foundation  of 
succeeding  regulations.  The  provisions  for  alluvial  washings  were 
twenty  feet  firontage  claims  on  either  side  of  a  river  to  each  mmer ;  or 
seconolyy  twenty  feet  of  a  tributary  to  a  river  extending  across  its 
whole  breadth ;  or  thirdly,  sixty  feet  of  the  bed  of  a  ravine  or  water- 
course ;  or  fourthly,  twenty  feet  square  of  table  land  or  river  flats.  A 
licence  fee  of  thirty  shillings  a  month  to  be  paid  by  each  miner.  Lurger 
auriferous  tracts  to  be  conceded  to  companies  on  special  leases,  and  uie 
quarts  matrix  claims  to  consist  of  half  a  mUe  each  in  the  course  of  the 
yein,  wi|^  an  average  breadth  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side  re- 
served for  building  and  other  necessary  purposes.  i4>plication  fees  of 
SiOl.  for  eadi  quarts-matrix  claim  were  to  be  paid  in  the  first  year,  and 
the  royidty,  in  lieu  of  a  monthly  licence  fee,  to  be  ten  per  cent^  on  all 
gold  produced^  The  duration  of  the  lease  to  be  twenty-one  years,  and 
sureties  to  be  given  for  the  due  payment  of  royalty,  and  twenty  per- 
sons, or  an  equivalent  in  horses  ana  machinery,  to  be  employed  within 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  notification  of  acceptance  of  application. 
The  royalty  was  soon  afterwards  reduced  to  three  per  cent.,  at  which 
rate  it  has  since  remained.  After  reduction  of  the  bcence  fee  for  inde- 
pendent gold-digging  to  ten  shillings  per  month,  finally  a  document 
called  the  Miners*  MigkL  which  required  only  a  payment  of  1/.  per 
■nnum^  entirely  superseded  the  system  of  licences. 
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Subsequent  Acts  of  the  local  Parliaments  in  Victoria  and  in  New 
South  Wales  hare  authorised  the  enactment  of  regulations  still  mofe 
local  by  Mining  Boards  on  the  yarious  gold-diggings,  and  these  rules 
have  all  the  force  of  law  on  receiving  the  subsequent  approval  of  the 
respective  Legislatures  and  Grovemors.    The  local  regulations  conse- 

auently  now  differ  from  each  other  rery  materially,  and  according  to 
lie  nature  of  the  gold  deposits  in  each  district.  In  this  respect  the 
Californian  custom  nas  predominated  over  all  injudicious  attempts  of 
the  Governments  and  class  legislatures  to  impose  arbitrary  and  imprac- 
ticable regulations  upon  the  gold-mining  community,  a  class  which  lonf 
remained  entirely  unrepresented  in  the  local  Parliaments.  The  annexed 
account  of  the  mining  regulations  of  a  former  period  in  Brazil,  printed 
in  official  papers  in  the  colony;  reveals  the  gnulual  relaxation  m  that 
country  of  the  Crown  authority  in  the  granting  of  mining  ground,  and 
the  inevitable  necessity  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  pursuit  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  gold-diggers  considerable  power  in  the  regulation  of  Uieir 
own  mining  affairs.  Tne  inadmission  or  the  public  to  mine  for  gold  on 
priyate  lands  and  the  right  of  gold-miners  to  depasture  their  worldng 
animals  upon  public  lands  without  the  intervention  of  privileged  gra- 
ziers or  squatters,  although  grievances  often  agitated  of  late  in  the 
colonies,  seem  to  hare  been  in  Brazil  always  regarded  as  the  admitted 
privileges  of  the  gold-mining  community.  The  question  of  the  right 
of  gold  miners  to  search  and  work  for  goid  upon  priyate  lands  had  been 
contested  in  similar  manner  in  California,  several  serious  encounters 
having  occurred  in  consequence,  and  it  was  there  at  length  settled  in 
the  same  way  as  in  Brazil,  namely,  that  the  gold  as  a  treasure-trove 
belonged  to  the  finders,  who,  besides  paying  the  ordinary  royaltieSy 
were  only  held  bound  to  indemnify  the  landed  proprietors  tor  any  loss 
in  crops  or  other  damage  that  might,  in  consequence  of  the  gold-diggers, 
be  sustained  by  them. 

The  progressive  phases  of  gold-washing  appear  also  to  haye  been  th^ 
same  in  Brazil  as  latterly  in  California,  and  still  more  recently  in  Aus- 
tralia ; — thus,  at  the  first  opening  of  gold-depoeitf),  the  washing-stuff  is 
carried  to  the  water  to  be  envied  or  dish-washed — ^the  contention 
among  the  miners  then  being  for  the  possession  of  rich  mining  claims ; 
the  next  change  occurs  when  the  water  is  conducted  to  the  auriferous 
ground  to  work  long-toms  and  sluices,  when  the  struggle  is  for  the 
possession  of  water  privileges.  These  changes  haye  not  ^ways  occurred 
in  consequence  of  ignorance  in  the  art  of  gold-washing,  but  rather 
because  such  is  the  natural  order  of  thin^  that  the  general  body  of 
gold-miners  at  the  first  opening  of  very  rich  placer-oeposits  will  not 
allow  of  any  monopoly  of  water  privileges  so  long  as  the  earth  remains 
yery  prolific  of  gold,  but  after  the  first  richness  becomes  re^liced  the 
necessity  of  such  appropriations  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  then 
the  exclusive  rights  are  permitted. 


The  following  extracts  on  Gold-mining  Operations  ar&  taken  from 

•  Southey's  History  of  Brazil :' 

FibstCodb  (a.d.  1618). — "Any  person  who  adventured  to  discoyer 
a  mine  was  to  give  notice  to  the  Provedor  whom  the  king  appointed  in 
those  parts,  and  bind  himself  to  pay  the  royal  fifths ;  his  dieclaration 
was  to  be  registered  and  signed  by  himself.  After  these  preliminaries 
had  been  observed,  all  persons  in  authority  were  bound  to  afford  him 
the  necessary  assistance ;  and  when  he  should  have  succeeded  in  his 
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search,  the  time  and  place  o£  the  discovery  were  to  be  entered  with  all 
proper  particolars  in  the  same  book.  He  was  to  present  a  sample  of 
the  metal  to  the  Provedor  within  thirty  days  after  the  discovery,  and 
make  oath  that  it  had  been  extracted  from  the  place  which  was  regis- 
tered on  his  account.  If  it  should  afterwards  be  proved  that  he  nad 
sworn  falsely,  he  was  amenable  for  all  the  expenses  which  other  per- 
sons might  incur  by  working  at  that  place,  in  consequence  of  his 
deceit,  and  to  be  punished  also ;  and  if  the  manifestation  were  delayed 
beyond  the  time  appointed,  unless  a  sufficient  reason  could  be  adduced 
for  the  deltLj,  his  privileges  as  a  discoverer  were  forfeited. 

"The  privileges  of  the  discoverer  were  that  he  should  have  one 
mine,  as  it  was  then  called,  of  eighty  Portuguese  varas  by  forty 
allotted  him  (the  vara  is  about  one  and  a  sixth  English  linear  yard) ; 
and  a  second  allotment  of  sixty  by  thirty  upon  the  same  beta  or  vein ; 
both  were  to  be  his  own  choice,  but  an  hundred  and  twenty  varas, 
being  the  space  which  two  such  smaller  grants  would  occupy,  were  to 
intervene  between  his  two  portions.  .  .  .  Any  adventurer  might 
demand  a  mine,  but  he  could  only  have  one  which  was  to  be  of  the 
same  extent  as  the  discoverer's  first  portion.  .  .  .  An  adventurer 
might  seek  and  work  a  mine  upon  private  property,  because  it  was  for 
the  king's  service;  but  he  was  Dound  to  mdemnify  the  owner  of 
the  land  for  any  injury  which  miffht  be  sust4iined. 

"  In  order  that  the  mines  might  prosper,  and  that  EngenhM  (inns) 
and  dwelling-houses  might  be  erected  m  the  mining  country,  adven- 
turers were  admitted  to  all  common  rights  of  the  district.  They  might 
turn  their  cattle  into  the  lands  of  the  Conselho,  upon  the  public  ground, 
and  even  upon  private  estates,  if  it  were  necessary ;  in  tnis  case  they 
were  to  pay  the  value  of  the  pasturage,  but  the  owner  had  no  power  to 
forbid  them." 

^  Sbcond  Code  (a. d.  1702.) — **  It  was  found  necessary  to  alter  the  exist- 
mg  laws.  A  greedy  desire  of  gain  induced  men  of  influence  to  solicit  so 
many  grants  niat  none  were  left  for  poor  adventurers ; — the  former  code 
seems  therefore  to  have  been  disregarded,  or  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  ; 
these  men  of  influence  had  not  means  for  working  the  numerous  grants 
which  they  monopolized,  so  they  sold  them  to  those  whom  they  had 
forestalled,  or  let  them  lie  unopened,  in  the  first  case,  to  the  injury  of 
the  people,  and^  in  the  second,  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue. 
Therefore  it  was  enacted  that  no  second  grant  should  be  made  to  any 
person  till  he  had  worked  the  first;  and  if  ground  were  still  remaining, 
after  all  the  adventurers  had  received  their  allotments,  it  should  1^ 
apportioned  amongst  those  who  possessed  more  than  twelve  slaves,  a 
certain  quantity  being  allowed  for  every  additional  head.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  there  were  more  claimants  than  could  find  shares  in  the 
extent  of  ground  upon  the  scale  prescribed,  the  proportions  were  to  be 
lessened,  tnat  all  might  be  satisfied,  as  well  the  poor  aa  the  powerftd,— 
though  it  should  be  necessary,  said  the  law,  to  measure  the  ground  by 
spans  instead  of  fathoms.  The  allotments  were  now  regulated  by  the 
number  of  slaves  which  the  miner  employed,  in  the  ratio  of  two  iraccu 
and  a  half  Tabout  fifteen  feet)  for  each.  Besides  its  fifth,  the  Crown 
took  to  itself  an  allotment,  to  be  marked  out  in  the  best  place,  after  the 
discoverer  had  taken  his  first  grant,  and  before  he  had  chosen  his 
second." 

A.D.,  1724. — "The  method  of  mining  had  now  undergone  a  consider- 
able alteration,  introduced  by  some  natives  of  the  mother  country. 
Instead  of  opening  eatoi,  or  SMirdiing  places  by  hand,  and  carrying  tne 
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ecucalko  ^washin^-stofi)  from  thenoe  to  the  water,  thejr  ecmdncfted 
water  to  tne  mining-ground;  and  washing  away  the  mould«  broke  up 
the  caacalho  in  pita  under  a  fall  of  the  water,  or  exposed  it  to  the  same 
action  in  wooden  troughs.  A  neat  expense  of  human  labour  was  thus 
spared;  but  as  soon  as  the  advantage  was  weU  understoodj  the  Pode- 
rosos  (sluice- washers)  took  possession  of  the  water-coursea  and  directed 
them  to  their  own  grants.  Persons  of  less  influence  were  then  oUiged 
either  to  purchase  water  from  these  great  men  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  or 
pursue  the  old  manner  of  working.  There  are  many  things  in  wlueh 
the  Brazilian  manners  resemble  tne  worst  parts  of  the  feudial  system ; 
but  in  the  mines  there  had  been  no  time  for  manorial  rights  of  tbii 
nature  to  be  established,  and  the  attempt  to  arrogate  them  became  a 
more  frequent  cause  of  disputes  and  litigation  than  any  other  grieranoe.'* 
Thibd  Codb  (a.d.  1730). — **  But  every  fresh  discovery  endangered 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  for  now  when  Minas  Geraes  was  rarhm 
more  populous  than  most  of  the  other  captaincies,  such  multitum 
flocked  wherever  gold  was  newly  found,  that  it  was  no  loncj^  possible 
to  observe  the  old  regulations  concerning  mints ;  and  the  Government 
found  it  expedient  to  yield  an  authority  which  could  not  be  maintained. 
The  concession  was  made  in  time  and  m  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  an 
act  of  grace  rather  than  of  necessity.  Great  crowds  had  assemoled  in 
a  new  discovery  at  the  Monro  de  St  yincente,upon  the  Sio  doe  Pedras, 
one  intruding  upon  the  ground  which  another  had  appropriated*  so  that, 
instead  of  extracting  gdd,  all  were  engaged  in  tumult  and  contention. 
The  Governor,  therefore,  proclaimed  that  the  ground  here  ahould  be 
common  to  all  the  people,  and  that  no  grants  uiould  be  made,  only  a 
certain  distance  was  to  be  left  between  the  openings.  The  Camara  of 
St  Joam  d*  El  Boi  represented  that  a  few  individuius  claimed  to  them- 
selves the  whole  hill  at  Bio  dos  Mortes,  and  the  people,  because  they 
had  no  mining  ground  whatever,  were  desertine  the  town.  In  a  ease 
of  this  kind  there  was  no  time  for  a  reference  to  uie  Home  Government. 
Don  Louren^o  therefore  gave  notice  that  no  man  should  appropriate 
more  ground  than  his  legal  proportion,  according  to  the  numbor  iA 
slaves  whom  he  employed,  and  as  the  lull  was  of  great  extent,  there 
was  room  enough,  he  said,  for  the  ne^proes  of  the  inhabitants  to  mine 
and  search  for  gold  without  interfermg  with  the  Vorks  of  those  who 
had  brought  water  to  the  ground,  for,  he  added,  it  had  always  heexL  the 
custom  in  these  towns  uat  the  adjoining  hUls  should  be  common 
gathering  places  for  all  the  inhabitants.  Here  the  |aasping  disposition 
of  a  few  Podero*ot  had  provoked  resistance ;  but  six  years  ttfterwai^, 
when  the  Marro  de  Cattas  Altas  was  opened,  the  people  demanded 
that  it  should  be  declared  common  property,  free  for  au  to  work  who 
chose ;  and  it  was  proclaimed  accordmgiy  that  no  person  should  apjMro- 
priate  ground  to  hmiself  under  any  title,  but  that  all  might  take  the 
benefit  of  it,  and  employ  their  slaves  there.*' 


Extract  from  Bobertson's  '  History  of  America,'  relating  to  the  Grold 
and  Silver  Mines*  Begulations  of  New  Spain  and  Peru. 

"  In  order  to  encourage  private  adventurers,  the  person  who  diseorers 
and  works  a  new  vein  is  entitled  to  the  property  of  it.  Upon  laying 
his  claim  to  such  a  discovery  before  the  Governor  of  the  province,  a 
certain  extent  of  land  is  measured  ofi*  and  a  certain  number  of  TtiiliMia 
allotted  him,  under  the  obligation  of  his  opening  the  mine  within  a 
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limited  time,  and  of  Ms  paying  the  customary  dnty  to  the  king  for 
what  it  shall  produce.  Invited  by  the  facility  with  which  such  grants 
are  obtained  and  encouraged  by  some  striking  examples  of  success  in 
this  line  of  adventure,  not  only  the  sanguine  and  the  bold,  but  the 
timid  and  diffident  enter  upon  it  with  astonishing  ardour.  With  vast 
objects  always  in  view,  fed  continually  with  hope,  and  expecting  every 
moment  that  fortune  will  unveil  her  secret  stores  ana  give  up  the 
wealth  which  they  contain  to  their  wishes,  they  deem  every  other  occu- 
pation insipid  ana  uninteresting.  The  charms  of  this  pursuit,  like  the 
rage  for  deep  play,  are  so  bewitching,  and  take  such  full  possession  of 
the  mind  as  even  to  give  a  new  vent  to  the  natural  temper.  Under  its 
influence  the  cautious  become  enterprising  and  the  covetous  profuse. 
Such  is  the  spirit  that  must  be  formed  wherever  the  active  exertions  of 
any  society  are  ehiefly  employed  in  working  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
.  •  .  In  comparison  with  Uie  precious  metals  every  bounty  of 
nature  is  so  much  aespised,  that  this  extravagant  idea  of  their  value 
has  mingled  with  the  idiom  of  language  in  America,  and  the  Spaniards 
settled  there  denominate  a  country  rich,  not  from  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  the  abundance  of  its  crops,  or  the  exuberance  of  its  pastures,  but 
on  account  of  the  minerals  which  its  mountains  contain.  In  c[uest  of 
these,  they  abandon  the  delightful  plains  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  and 
resort  to  barren  and  uncomfortable  regions,  where  they  have  built 
some  of  the  largest  towns  which  they  possess  in  the  New  World.  As 
the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  Spaniards  originally  took  this  direc- 
tion, it  is  now  so  difficult  to  bend  them  a  different  way,  that,  although 
from  various  causes  the  g»in  of  working  mines  is  much  decreased,  the 
fascination  continues,  and  almost  every  person  who  takes  buj  active 
part  in  the  commerce  of  New  Spain  or  ^eru  is  stiU  engaged  in  some 
adventure  of  this  kind." 


The  following  observations  of  the  '  Melbourne  Ar^ '  in  1858 
explain  the  latest  general  Begulations  for  Quartz-mining  m  Victoria : 

"The  conditions  on  which  mining  operations  are  conducted  have 
long  proved  unsatisfactory  to  a  considerable  section  of  the  digging 
community.  Quartz-mining  has  to  a  large  extent  superseded  the  more 
simple  processes  of  alluvial  digging ;  and  to  carry  this  on  with  any 
degree  of  success  not  only  is  costly  machinery  required,  but  the  results 
have  to  be  long  and  patiently  waited  for.  The  necessity  for  capital  is 
thus  created — and  capital  must  be  looked  for  in  quarters  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  working  miners.  One  essential  condition  must  be  estab- 
lished before  the  investment  of  capital  can  be  expected — viz.,  a  certain 
fixity  of  tenure.  The  attention  or  Grovemment  has  been  long  directed 
to  the  task  of  framing  a  series  of  regulations  by  which  this  condition 
should  be  secured,  by  means  of  leases  of  auriferous  land,  and  by  which, 
at  the  same  time,  the  unmoneyed  digger  should  be  protected  from 


involve 

quite  as  many  practical  difficulties.    The  miners,  as  a  body,  are  disin- 
clined to  accept  the  condition  of  hired  servants,  whilst  the  capitalist, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  find  his  investment  fruitless  without  the 
assistance  of  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  practical  digger. 
*'  The  Mining  Association  Bill  of  last  session  authorised  the  Gk>vemor 
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in  Council  in  effect  to  issue  regulations  on  the  subject  of  pariuersLip 
for  mining  pursuits,  by  prescribing  a  model  form  of  instrument  of 
association.  This  document  was  gazetted  on  Friday  last.  According 
to  its  proTisions  mining  associations  may  comprise  property  partners, 
labour  partners,  and  money  partners — the  first  to  consist  of  the  owners 
of  such  unworked  quartz  and  plant  as  they  may  already  hare  placed 
on  the  sround,  which  they  seek  the  assistance  of  the  capitalist  to 
work ;  tne  second  class,  of  persons  who  take  up  shares,  the  value  of 
which  they  undertake  to  pay  for  by  labour  for  the  company ;  and  the 
third,  of  course,  of  investors  simply.  There  are  to  be  no  powers  of 
borrowing,  but  preferent  capital  snares  are  to  be  issued  if  extra  money 
resources  are  required,  which  are  to  constitute  a  primary  charge  upon 
the  general  stock.  The  model  instrument  embodying  these  general 
provisions,  and  others  connected  with  the  working  of  an  extensive  part- 
nership, consists  of  numerous  clauses,  of  which  each  company  is  to  be 
at  liberty  to  adopt  as  many  as  it  pleases,  provided  that  no  other  condi* 
tions  are  adoptea  inconsistent  with  its  general  aoope.*' 


APPEVBIX  0. 


POLITICAL  DISAFFECTION  OF  THE  GOLD 
DIGGERS  ON  THE  TURON,  AND  THE 
REBELLION  AT  BALLARAT. 

Thbsx  bifltorical  incidents,  owing  to  ^e  important  changes  in  the 
political  constitution  which  immediately  followed  them,  deserve  more 
than  a  passing  remark.  The  licence  fee  of  thirtr  shillings  a  month 
demanded  in  advance  from  all  persons  on  the  gold-fields—the  objec- 
tionable military  method  employed  to  collect  it,  and  the  total  absence 
of  direct  representation  of  the  eold-digging  oommnnity  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, with  tne  resulting  evils  of  class  Sgislation  Tin  class  interests  daily 
becoming  more  antagonistic  to  each  other),  had  lon^  been  regarded  by 
the  gold-miners  as  intolerable  grievances.  An  oligarchy  and  a  democracy 
now  struggled,  in  fact,  to  secure  each  to  itself  exclusive  benefits  in  a 
common  treasure-trove,  as  well  as  to  obtain  political  rights  or  party 
advantages.  The  gold-diggers  and  the  squatters  were  at  this  time  the 
rival  occupants  of  Crown  lands,  of  whom  the  latter  only  were  repre- 
sented in  the  legislative  assemblies.  The  gold-diggers  and  the  landed 
proprietors  now  appeared  likewise  as  equal  claimants  to  gold  deposits 
on  private  lands ;  while  the  latter  only,  by  virtue  of  previously-con- 
ceded political  position,  possessed  the  legal  right  ot  framing  laws 
exclusively  for  their  own  oenefit — a  right  too  often,  exercised  only  to 
the  preju^ce  of  their  virtual  benefactors,  the  gold-miners.  The  gold- 
diggers  remonstrances  at  length  culminated  in  open  disaffection,  first 
at  monster  meetings,  with  armed  demonstrations  at  Sofala,  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  afterwards  more  decisively  and  efiectu^y  in 
declared  rebellion  to  authority  at  Ballarat.  The  threatened  outbreak 
on  the  Turon  was  fortunately  averted  by  temporising  conduct  on  ilie 
part  of  the  Local  Grold  Commissioners,  the  popular  feeling  at  the  gold- 
mines remaining  nevertheless  intensely  excited  until  events  in  Victoria 
had  caused  a  raSlical  change  in  the  management  of  the  gold-fields,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Gh}yemment  towards  the  gold-miners. 
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The  more  immediate  caases  of  the  Balhurat  Bebellion  were — First, 
the  suspected  cormption  of  the  eoyemment  officials  in  liberating  from 
onstodj  a  notorious  and  wealtnj  hotel -keener,  accused  and  appar- 
ently— ^in  public  estimation  of  the  eyidence  aaduoed  at  the  first  exami- 
nation before  the  Gk>ld  Commissioners — ^guilty  of  an  atrocious  robbery 
and  murder  of  a  gold-di^er  (one  amongst  several  who  had  myste- 
riously disappeared)  nearlSentley's  Hotel.  The  gold-diggers  assembled 
tumultuousm  and  somewhat  idler  the  manner  of  Lynch  law  proceed- 
ings, burnt  fientley's  Hotel  to  the  gpnound.  In  California  the  v  igilanoe 
Committees,  or  voluntary  associations  for  public  safety,  had  been 
organised  to  check  the  corruption  of  public  functionaries  on  one  hand, 
and  mob  violence  of  this  kind  on  the  other ;  but  in  Victoria  no  popular 
control  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  gold-digging  encampment  had  ever 
been  recognised  as  a  legitimate  power.  The  second  more  immediate 
provocation  to  rebellion  was  an  unusually  ferocious  digger-hunt, 
undertaken  by  certain  government  officials  to  compel  payment  of 
licence  fees.  A  monster  meeting  of  gold-diggers  at  Ballantt  was  then 
held,  which  resolved  to  conunit  existing  licences  to  the  flames,  and  to 
refuse  payment  of  licence  feerin  future.  Preparations  for  resistance 
by  armed  force  now  commenced  on  both  sides.  The  fearful  nature  of 
toe  crisis,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  attack  on  the  gold-diggers,  are 
duly  recorded  in  the  local  journals  of  the  time.  In  the  State  Iriids 
which  followed  the  revolt,  the  government  mroeecutioa  failed  to  convict 
any  of  the  insui^nts,  and  their  leader,  MrTeter  Lalor,  then  addressed 
his  fellow-colonists  in  justification  of  the  motives  and  oondoot  of  his 
oonunodes  in  arms,  and  "  to  snatch  from  oblivion  the  names  of  his  brave 
(Dompanions  who  fell  on  the  eventful  morning  of  the  3rd  of  Decem- 
ber. Hie  urgent  anpeal  of  the  Governor  to  the  citizens  of  If  elboume 
and  Geelong  to  enrol  themselves  in  arms  to  support  the  government 
had  been  received  with  a  coolness  which  virtuallv  amounted  to  a 
refusal.  For  a  few  days  martial  law  was  proclaimed^  at  the  diggings. 
Mr  Peter  Lalor  almost  immediately  afterwards  was  appoint^  to  a 
seat  in  the  Legislature  by  the  Governor's  nomination  until  constitu- 
tional provisions  could  be  made  for  the  admission  of  gold-miners' 
representatives  into  the  Legislative  Assembly,  when  subsequently  the 
gold-diggers  returned  him  by  acclamation.  The  Colonial  Secretary 
had  been  ignominiously  dismissed  from  office,  or  to  use  the  more  cour- 
teous expression,  he  had  resigned,  under  defeat ;  and  the  most  solemn 
pledges  being  then  given  by  the  Gk>vernor,  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  to 
redress  the  hitherto  disregarded  grievances  of  the  gold-dig^gers,  a  strife 
was  happily  terminated  which,  if  otherwise  prolonged,  might  possibly 
have  enaed.  with  the  misfortune  of  a  lasting  separation  of  the  colonies 
from  Imperial  control. 

The  memorable  attack  of  the  troops  and  police  upon  a  small  number 
of  gold-diggers  occurred  on  Sunday  morning,  the  3rd  of  December, 
1854.  It  18  thus  described  in  one  of  the  public  prints :  "  The  officers 
and  men  attached  to  the  government  camp,  after  having  fortified  their 
position  in  as  strong  a  manner  as  the  time  would  allow,  had  remained 
closely  ensconced  behind  their  entrenchments.  On  that  day,  however, 
having  received  intelligence  that  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents  (as 
they  now  appear  to  be  called)  had  started  off  to  intercept  the  advance 
of  the  anticipated  reinforcements  of  military  from  Melbourne,  the  au- 
thorities of  tne  camp  determined  upon  taking  the  camp  of  the  diggers 
by  surprise ;  and  consequently,  a  short  time  before  daybreak,  the 
troops  and  police  were  under  arms,  and  jusfat  the  first  blush  of  dawn 
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thej  marched  upon  the  camp  at  Eureka.  The  attack  upon  the  GoTem- 
ment  Camp  haa  been  so  frequently  spoken  of  that  the  ofScials  deter- 
mined to  forestal  any  such  attempt,  and  to  take  the  initiative.  From 
inquiries  we  have  made,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  this  threat  of  an 
attack  upon  the  camp  is  one  of  the  many  fabrications  that  have  helped 
on  the  present  entanglement. 

**  At  daylight,  rather  more  than  three  hundred  men,  military  and 
police,  marched  upon  the  Eureka  camj),  the  military  forming  the  centre, 
and  the  troopers  and  police  the  two  wings.  The  police  on  me  right  and 
left  of  the  main  body  of  soldiers  were  enabled,  under  the  heayy  fire 
kept  up,  to  surround  or  rather  to  outflank  those  who  defended  the  in- 
surgent position ;  the  serere  fire  maintained  by  the  troops  soon  obliged 
the  diggers  to  withdraw  from  before  it ;  ana  as  they  retreated  they 
were  pounced  upon  by  the  police,  who  had  corered  the  flank  and  rear 
of  their  position.  In  this  way  the  discomfiture  of  the  insurgents  was 
most  complete.  It  was  reckoned  that  there  were  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  in  the  camp  when  attacked ;  and,  when  we  reckon  about 
twenty  killed,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  prisoners,  and  perhaps 
three  times  as  many  wounded  as  killed,  it  will  be  found  that  only  a  yezy 
few  of  the  number  holding  the  cam^  can  haye  escaped  altogether. 

**  On  the  two  preceding  days,  during  the  skirmisnes  that  had  ensued 
between  the  diggers  and  the  police,  tne  diggers  had  appeared  to  haye 
rather  the  better  of  the  work,  and  this  more  than  aught  else  induced 
the  authorities  to  strike  a  heayy  blow,  not  only  to  prerent  the  of|^i- 
sation  that  was  going  on,  but  to  retrieye  their  lost  honours  before  the 
arriyal  of  reinforcements  took  the  chance  out  of  their  hands." 


The  complaints  and  proceedings  of  the  revolted  gold-diggers  appeared 
to  some  extent  justified  by  the  omcial  £eport,  from  whichthe  following 
extracts  are  taken,  of  the  Botal  Commission  of  Ivquibt  into  thb 
State  of  thb  Gk>LD-FisLi>8  in  Yictobia  (1856). 

SouBCBs  OF  DiscoNTBNTMENT. — The  Coiumission  haye  gathered 
from  the  yarious  eyidence  on  the  subject  submitted  to  them  that  this 
discontent,  so  far  as  it  bears  a  general  character,  and  is  distinguishable 
from  individual  grieyanoes,  may  be  attributable  to  the  following 
causes: — 

The  licence-fee,  or  more  properly  the  unseemly  yiolence  often  neces- 
sary for  its  due  collection — a  result  entirely  unayoidable  in  Uius  taxing 
for  this  considerable  rate  eyery  individual  of  a  great  mass  of  labouring 
population ;  involving,  as  it  did,  repeated  conflicts  with  the  police,  an 
ill-will  to  the  authorities,  from  their  almost  continuous  "hunt "  to 
detect  unlicensed  persons,  and  the  constant  infraction  of  the  law  on  the 
part  of  the  miners,  resulting  sometimes  from  accident  in  losing  the 
licence  document,  or  from  absolute  inabUity  to  pay  for  it,  as  well  as 
from  any  attempt  to  evade  the  charge. 

Tbe  land  grievunce ;  the  inadequacy  of  the  supplies  of  land  as  com- 
pared with  the  wants  of  the  population ;  the  want  or  sufficiently  frequent 
opportunities,  and  upon  reasonable  terms,  for  the  acquisition  of  a  piece 
of  land ;  the  difficulty,  amounting  with  thousands  to  an  impossibility, 
of  inyesting  their  small  capital  or  earnings  of  gold  upon  a  section  of 
ffround ;  from  want  of  which  facilities  many  uiousands,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  have  left  and  are  still  leaying  this  colony  to  enrich  other  coun- 
tries with  their  indaftry*and  capital. 
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Thb  Licence  Fee. — ^The  want  of  political  rights  and  recognised 
status,  the  mining  population  of  this  colony  having  been  hitherto,  in 
fact,  an  entirely  non-priyileged  body,  inyidiously  distinct  from  the 
remainder  of  the  colonists,  consisting  of  large  numbers,  without  grada- 
tions of  public  rank,  political  representation,  or  any  system  for  self- 
elected  local  authority ;  in  short,  contributing  largely  to  the  wealth  and 
greatness  of  the  colony,  without  enjoying  any  yoice  whaterer  in  the 
public  administration. 

Amongst  a  multitude  of  all  rarieties  of  condition,  many  most  have 
been  always  found  destitute  of  the  means  of  meeting  such  an  expense, 

Sayable  as  it  is  in  advance  on  the  moment  of  entermg  the  gold-fields. 
*o  such  there  is  often  but  the  alternative  of  concealment  or  imprison- 
ment ;  while  some,  to  avoid  either  of  these  misfortunes,  have  quitted 
the  auriferous  district  as  soon  as  they  have  arrived  upon  it.  To  carry 
out  the  law  in  its  integrity,  to  oblige  every  one  to  pay  the  rate,  or  at 
least  to  endeavour  effectively^  to  do  so,  required  a  constant  exercise  of 
authority,  and  a  continual  disturbance  of  those  who  had  paid,  in  order 
to  detect  those  who  had  not.  Scenes  between  the  police  and  the  miners 
were  of  daily  occurrence,  where  mutual  irritation,  abuse,  and  frou 
violence  would  ensue.  The  loss  of  the  licence-paper  also,  by  accident 
or  negligence,  or  even  omitting  to  have  the  document  upon  the  person 
ready  at  all  moments  for  official  inspection,  would  entail  very  annoying 
results.  To  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  such  circumstances  must  have 
been%t  the  least  a  hard  alternative,  but  to  be  re-arrested  and  fined 
again,  or  re-imprisoned  almost  as  soon  as  released,  is  trenching  very 
closely  on  the  limits  of  human  endurance,  although  a  course  sanctioned 
by  the  letter  of  the  regulation. 

The  Commission  are  unanimous  in  recommending  the  immediate 
abolition  of  the  licence-fee. 

Wa.nt-op-La.nd  GBiByANCB. — Out  of  complaints  innumerable  on 
the  land  question,  the  Commission  will  deal,  in  the  first  place,  witii 
what  appears  the  most  important,  and  upon  which  their  views  were  the 
most  unanimous. 

The  success  of  many  of  the  miners — a  success  realised  probably  after 
a  season  of  great  privation  and  labour — may  very  naturally  explain 
this  indication  of  a  strong  desire  to  acquire  land  and  to  form  a  settled 
home.  On  this  subject  the  evidence  is  endless  and  the  complaints 
universal,  suggesting  to  the  mind  not  only  a  most  painful  picture  of  the 
wholesale  prevention  of  individual  comfort  and  w^  beine  to  the  popu- 
lation upon  the  gold-fields,  but  that  in  this  neglect  or  inability,  a  poucy 
is  beinff  pursued  most  suicidal  to  the  interests  of  the  colony  at  Wge. 
Indeed,  that  such  healthful  and  desirable  indications  on  the  part  of  any 
class  of  colonists  should  have  been  responded  to  in  the  madequate 
manner  that  is  shown  by  the  evidence,  and  that  is,  indeed,  matter  of 
common  notoriety,  is  a  result  equally  impolitic  and  deplorable,  whether 
it  arise  from  the  inefficiency  of  departments  to  keep  pace  with  the 
public  wants,  or  from  that  extraordinary  statu  quo  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Crown  lands  of  this  colony  have  been  sufiered  by  3ie  Go- 
vernment to  remain  since  the  Imperial  orders  of  1847  on  the  Squatting 
ouestion.  The  Commission  make  a  statement  that  seems  almost  incre- 
dible, to  the  effect,  namely,  that  up  to  the  end  of  1854,  after  more  than 
three  years  of  gold-digging,  only  80,000  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinities 
of  the  gold-fields  had  been  brought  forward  for  sale ;  and  that,  of  this 
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quantity,  the  land  being  in  some  places  very  poor,  there  had  been 
actually  sold  but  44,000  acres,  for  a  population  that  during  all  that  time 
may  have  averaged  about  as  many  individuals. 

The  favourable  opportunity  afiorded  for  the  extensive  settlement  of 
this  noble  country,  oy  the  general  land-buying  spirit  of  the  last  three 
years,  occasioned,  by  the  stimulus  of  the  gold  oiscoveries,  has  been 
suffered  to  pass  entirely  away.  This  mania,  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, the  natural  and  promising  result  of  wealth  and  prosperity  flowing 
over  the  colony,  instead  of  being  rendered,  as  it  might  have  oeen,  the 
sburce  both  of  immense  public  revenues  and  of  an  extensive  settlement 
of  colonial  popidation,  has  been  aUowed  to  expend  itself  in  a  worse 
than  useless  competition  for  the  limited  quantity  of  lands  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  colonists.  For  brief  and  illusory  periods,  therefore, 
these  lands  acquired  almost  fabulous  prices.  Becoming  thus  the  objects 
of  incessant  traffic,  they  have  placed  the  fortunes  of  many  upon  a 
temporary  and  fictitious  basis ;  and  the  colony,  in  the  reaction  that  has 
inevitably  ensued,  has  been  plunged  into  an  embarrassing  crisis,  dis- 
tressing tor  the  time  to  various  chases  of  colonists,  and  jproving  highly 
prejudicial  at  home  to  the  reputation  of  Victoria  as  a  suitable  field  for 
emigration. 

Political  Eights.— Happily  there  seems  not  at  present  any  dififor- 
ence  of  opinion  in  any  quarter  upon  the  question  of  conferring  the 
franchise  upon  the  industrial  population  of  the  ^old-fields  ;  althmigh, 
as  regards  the  mining  proportion  of  that  population,  the  electoral  right 
must  be  based  upon  modincations  in  the  miners*  favour,  as  to  residence 
and  amount  of  qualification,  diflering  materially  from  those  of  other 
colonists. 

As  delay  may  still  intervene  between  the  miner  and  his  direct  fran- 
chise rights,  a  virtual  representation  as  far  as  practicable  should  be 
awardea.  Thus  an  electoral  roll  should  at  once  be  made  out,  of  all 
persons  possessing  the  franchise  upon  the  gold-fields  by  right  of  sold 
lands,  to  be  available  on  the  earliest  occasion,  to  meet  any  new  electoral 
arrangement  that  the  law  as  it  now  stands  will  permit  of  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  ^old-fields.  And  the  Commission  would  further 
suggest  an  extension  of  the  plan  proposed  by  his  ExceUency  with 
reference  to  nomination  vacancies  in  the  Legislature,  which  in  one 
instance  he  was  willing  to  fill  up  in  accordance  with  the  miners'  selec- 
tion. They  advise  that  the  miners'  ri^ht  be  available  for  the  selection 
of  persons  for  these  vacancies.  Eight  elective  and  four  nominee 
members  for  all  the  gold-fields  might  thus  be  added  to  the  present 
Le^slature,  thereby  giving  virtual  representation  to  the  gold-fields 
until  the  arrival  of  Imperial  powers.  As  the  sold  lands  are  not  gene- 
rally held  by  actual  miners »  but  commonly  by  retired  miners  or  store- 
keepers, the  elective  proportion  of  these  new  members  would  not  be 
hela  as  fully  representmg  the  mining  population.  By  the  arrangement 
here  recommended,  this  office  would  be  performed  by  the  nominees. 
Such  a  mark  of  confidence  on  the  part  oi  the  Grovernment  would  not 
be  lost  upon  the  mining  population. 

The  Ballaabat  Outbbsae. — The  evident  state  of  excitement  of  the 
people  upon  the  licence  question  (on  the  day  afler  it  was  resolved  to 
bum  the  licences)  rendered  it  altogether  unadvisable  to  entertain  at  that 
moment  any  idea  of  the  ordinary  business  of  licence-collecting.  What- 
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ever  might  bare  been  intended  bj  the  ofBcial  procedure,  it  waa  in 
reality  only  a  premature  defiance  of  the  people,  inefiectnal  for  any 
good  purpose  wnatever,  and  only  tending  to  goad  them  to  the  yeiy 
extreme  that  both  parties  should  nave  laboured  to  avoid.  The  evidence 
of  witnesses  on  this  point  is  distressingly  emphatic  and  distinct.  In 
any  popular  movement,  however  unexceptionable  the  conduct  of  its 
main  body,  there  is  a  section  always  in  readiness  to  precipitate  an 
extreme,  and  but  too  g\sd  for  a  good  excuse.  Such  an  excuse  was  hen 
given ;  and  the  Commission  are  disposed  to  agree  in  a  very  general 
view,  that,  but  for  the  police  proceedings  in  question,  the  subsequent 
outbreak  might  not  have  occurred.  The  people  had  not  yet  opposed 
any  hostile  tront ;  and  even  if  their  movements  were  interpreted  other- 
wise by  the  authorities,  still  this  was  not  the  mode  to  aeal  with  the 
case.  The  ferment  might  have  been  expected  shorty  to  subside,  unless 
it  broke  out  in  some  act  of  extremity.  Either  result  should  have  been 
waited  for.  The  erection  of  the  stockade  was  a  crisis  in  question, 
although  the  Commission  are  not  entirely  unanimous  that,  even  at  this 
stage,  there  should  have  been  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  a  deliberate 
shedding  of  human  blood.  They  a^preed  generally  that,  since  the 
popular  excitement  had  culminated  m  that  absurd  but  criminal  pro- 
ceaure,  the  prompt  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  was  a  movement 
alike  well  timed  and  well  executed. 

The  scenes  connected  with  this  outbreak,  both  during  this  conflict 
and  before  and  after  the  occurrence,  as  stated  to  the  Commission,  and 
as  currently  rumoured,  exhibit  some  of  those  disgracef\il  inhumanities 
that  are  the  customary  features  of  a  social  outbreak.  The  opportunity 
lay  with  the  victors,  and,  of  course,  the  burden  of  the  sympathy  and 
accusation  is  against  their  side.  The  foot  police  appear,  as  a  body,  to 
have  conducted  themselves  with  creditable  temper ;  out,  assuredly,  on 
the  part  of  the  mounted  division  of*that  force,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  needless  as  well  as  ruthless  sacrifice  of  human  life,  indiscrimi- 
native  of  innocent  or  guilty,  and  after  all  resistance  had  disappeared 
with  the  dispersed  and  flying  rioters.  But  the  Conmiission  decline  to 
elaborate  this  subject  further. 

The  Commission  are  entirely  assured  of  the  conservative  elements 
upon  the  gold-fields.  The  observations  made  with  regard  to  the  array 
or  police  upon  these  districts  apply  still  more  stron^y  and  unexcep- 
tionably  to  military  force,  which,  as  an  arm  of  the  State,  is  never  cor- 
^ally  re^urded  under  the  irresponsible  forms  of  a  Colonial  GK>vemment. 
Where  a  section  of  the  people  appear  in  armed  insurrection,  the  sooner 
and  the  more  efiectually  they  are  put  down  the  better ;  but  the  great 
point  should  be  so  to  meet  the  reasonable  wants  of  the  people  as  to 
prevent  such  a  social  outbreak,  rather  than  to  maintain  a  defiant 
arrangement  for  putting  it  down. 

The  Commission  may  allude,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  an  order 
issued  from  the  Government,  about  a  month  previous  to  the  Eureka 
riot,  that  there  should  be  a  more  frequent  and  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
licence  fee  than  heretofore.  The  police  were  to  be  ordered  out  at  least 
twice  a-week  to  detect  the  unlicensed.  The  Legislative  Committee,  in 
its  previous  consideration  of  this  subject,  had  found  that  the  frequency 
of  these  collecting  or  detecting  sallies  of  the  police,  under  the  former 
monthly  system,  had  been  one  great  cause  of  irritation ;  and,  with  the 
special  view  of  diminishinfi;  these  occasions,  they  had  recommended, 
and  the  Legislature  had  aaopted,  a  system  for  uie  encouragement  of 
quarterly  payments.    The  spirit  and  intention  of  this  arrangement  is 
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now  entirely  contrayened,  and  the  Commlision  can  scaroelj  doubt  that 
this  order  had  a  yery  injurious  tendency. 

The  Commission  believe  that  the  crisis  which  was  eyidentlj  gathering 
on  the  gold-fields  would  have  been  differently  and  more  opportunely 
met  had  there  been  no  military  arm  to  rely  upon.  The  introauction  of 
the  military  into  this  colony  was  a  measure  connected  with  other  and 
yery  different  considerations  than  those  of  ciyil  commotion.  The 
ronsh  hand  of  the  soldier  is  a  prompt  cure ;  but  it  is  a  core  of  the 
snrmce  only,  and  it  remedies  nothing  permanently  any  more  than 
effectually. 
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MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  IN  SYDNEY  IN  1852  BEFORE  A  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  GOLD-FIELDS. 


JAMES  MA.CABTHUB,  Esq.,  iivi^e  Chair,  24tli  September,  1858. 

Members  present — The  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Solicitor-Qeneral, 
Mr  Cwper,  Mr  Holroyd,  Capt  King,  B.N.,  Mr  J.  Maoarthm*, 
Mr  Suitor,  Mr  Wentworth. 


The  Bev.  William  Branwhttb  Clarke,  M.A.,  called  in  and 

examined : — 

1.  By  the  Chairman :  You  have  been  recently  employed  in  exploring 
the  country  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  gold-fieldfl  ? — Yes,  I  have 
been  employed  in  a  geological  survey  in  connection  with  that  discovery. 

2.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  stote  to  the  Committee  to  what  part 
of  the  country  your  attention  has  been  more  particularly  directed  ?-~I 
explored  the  basin  of  the  Shoalhaven  Biver,  and  the  country  comprised 
in  the  Squatting  district  of  Maneroo,  with  a  portion  of  the  Murray 
Squatting  district,  and  the  country  intermediate  oetween  the  Shoalhaven 
and  the  Murrumbidgee  Rivers,  embracing  an  area  of  about  twenty- 
three  thousand  souare  miles. 

3.  What  was  tne  extreme  point  to  which  you  travelled  to  the  south- 
ward ? — To  about  37°  ICV  south  on  the  meridian  of  Delegete  HUl,  and 
to  about  147°  SCK  east  on  that  parallel.  My  further  western  point 
beyond  the  boundary  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mitta  Mitta  River  ; 
and  my  furthest  eastern  point  was  on  the  coast  about  Twofold  Bay. 

4.  Will  you  state  at  wnat  parts  of  the  country  the  c^old-field  is  most 
likely  to  be  workable  ? — I  have  already  laid  before  his  Excellency  the 
Governor-General  a  series  of  reports  on  the  subject ;  in  these  I  have 
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pointed  (mt  the  probable  future  importance  of  the  country  along  the 
Mitta  Mitta.  the  Delegate,  and  the  Bendoc  and  Crac-en-bac  Rivers ; 
and  of  that  between  hake  George  and  the  Murrumbidgee.  I  have  also 
stated  that  gold  has  been  found  distributed  in  a  general  way  over  at 
least  sixteen  thousand  square  miles  of  territory.  I  doubt  not  that  in 
this  extensive  area  there  must  be  many  localities  richer  than  the  rest, 
though,  of  course,  there  must  be  localities  where  it  does  not  exist  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  if  at  all.  This  region  has  not  yet  had  a  fair  trial, 
not  havinff  been  explored  with  respect  to  gold  except  by  myself,  or 
partially  by  others,  whose  numbers  are  too  limited  to  ascertain  its 
capabilities. 

6.  Your  attention  had  been  very  much  directed  to  the  geological  for- 
mation of  this  country  previously  to  these  exploratory  trips? — Yes, 
I  had  previously  surveyed  considerable  portions.  My  attention  has 
also  been  directed  to  a  study  of  the  general  geology  of  Australia. 

6.  Have  you  had  collections  of  rock  ^>ecimens  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  in  a  northerly  direction  ?—  Yes. 

7.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  is  the  farthest  point  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  which  you  have  received  specimens  f — I  have 
had  different  collections  of  rocks  sent  to  me  from  the  whole  of  the 
country  as  far  as  Wide  Bay.  I  have  also  had  collections,  under  exami- 
njition,  which  were  made  dining  the  exploring  expeditions  of  Sir  T.  L. 
Mitchell,  Dr  Leichhardt,  Captain  Stanley,  Captain  Blackwood,  Mr 
Kennedy,  &c.,  and  I  have  obtained  much  information  and  numerous 
specimens  from  others,  so  that  I  have  been  able  to  study  the  (general 
character  of  the  mineral  formations  of  the  country  between  tnis  and 
Cape  York  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Several  thousand  specimens 
of  rocks  and  fossils  have  thus  been  at  different  times  submitted  to  my 
examination,  illustrated  by  the  geolo^cal  notices  in  the  various  accounts 
of  the  expeditions.  I  have  also  made  extensive  collections  during  my 
own  investigations. 

8.  From  examination  of  these  collections  and  general  observations  of 
the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as 
to  the  probable  extent  of  the  gold-fields  ? — So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  judge,  I  believe  the  mountains  separating  the  waters  flowing  to  the 
coast  and  to  the  interior,  all  the  way  to  Cape  York,  are  made  up  of  the 
same  mineral  formations  which  obtain  to  tne  southward.  To  this  chain 
of  mountains,  from  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  which  Count 
Strzelecki  collected  specimens,  which  he  exhibited  to  Sir  R.  Murchison, 
the  latter  geologist  assigned  the  name  of  the  "  Australian  Cordillera." 
Those  specimens  I  never  saw,  but  I  have  had  numerous  collections  since 
from  the  western  country,  beyond  the  limits  of  my  own  exploration. 

9.  The  same  mountain  ran^  extends  all  the  way  to  Cape  York  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  "  Cordillera"  extends  throughout  Dr  Leichhardt 
placed  in  my  hands,  for  examination,  fossils  from  the  Burdekin  River, 
and  I  found  them  to  belong  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  auriferous  forma- 
tions which  I  have  since  found  to  the  southward. 


the 

flanks  „       .      __^ , 

wherever  the  formations  I  allude  to  are  exp(»ed — and  if  you  connect 
with  what  I  have  abeady  stated  the  fact,  that  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  are  auriferous,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  mineral 
fonnatious  are  continuous  throughout.  I  found  among  the  collection  of 
rocks  matle  for  me  by  Captain  Stanley  and  Commander  Yule  in  the 
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Lonisiade  Archipelago  and  New  Guinea,  some  which  are  identical  in  all 
geological  conditions  vdth  those  found  by  me  in  varioua  parts  of  the 
*^  Coi^illera,"  and  which,  therefore,  I  take  as  evidence  of  the  contimia- 
tion  of  the  chain.  There  were  granites,  porphyries,  quartziferoiis 
schists,  and  trappean  rocks.  My  impression  is,  that  the  **  CordiUeia'* 
and  its  western  parallels  may  be  traced  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  being 
associated  with  Malacca  and  China  b^  the  agency  of  the  Tn^iM^  Archi- 
pelago. I  advance  these  opinions  to  justify  Uie  conclusion  that  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  gold  far  to  the  northward  of  any  discoverieB  of  that 
metal  yet  maide  in  this  country. 

1 1 .  r  ou  think  the  same  mountain  chain,  or  *'  Cordillera,"  extends  aeroK 
Torres  Strait  to  the  Island  of  New  Guinea  or  Papua  ? — I  believe  it  if 
continued  to  New  Guinea  across  Torres  Strait,  just  as  it  is  oontinoed  to 
Tasmania  across  Bass's  Strait.  I  feel  so  sure  of  it  that  I  ventoie  to 
assert,  if  expeditions  be  sent  to  look  for  gold  along  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Cordillera,  they  will  find  it. 

1 2.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  to  the  Committee  when  joor  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  the  existence  of  gold  in  this  country  ? — It  wm 
in  1841,  when  I  crossed  the  Dividing  Range  to  the  westward  of  Plu»- 
matta,  in  endeavouring  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  extent  of  the  carbo- 
niferous formation  in  that  direction,  that  I  first  became  awaio  of  the 
existence  of  gold  in  Australia  by  detecting  it  at  the  head  of  the  Wmr 
bumdale  rivulet,  and  in  the  granite  westward  of  the  Vale  of  Clwydd. 

13.  Bjf  Mr  Holroyd :  Did  you  eo  further  to  the  westward  7 — No,  I  had 
satisfied  myself  as  to  the  object  of  my  journey,  and  returned  home.  At 
that  time  I  knew  nothing  of  the  history  of  gold,  but  since  Uien  I  l^ve 
obtained  every  information  I  could  upon  the  subject.  There  are  raanv 
persons  living  who  know  that  I,  very  shortly  afterwards,  began  to  wpetk 
of  the  abimdance  of  ^old  likely  to  be  found  in  the  colony,  and  that  as 
early  as  1843  I  mentioned  it  generally.  On  the  9th  April,  1844, 1  abo 
spoke  to  the  then  Governor,  Sir  G.  Gipps,  and  exhibited  to  him  a 
sample,  but  without  any  result  as  to  further  inquiiy.  ^The  matter  was 
regsurded  as  one  of  curiosity  only,  and  considerations  of  the  penal  oooili- 
tion  of  the  colony  kept  the  subject  quiet  as  much  as  the  general  igno- 
rance of  the  value  of  such  au  indication.  In  that  year  I  exhibited  the 
gold,  and  spoke  of  its  pi'obable  abundance  to  some  of  the  then  Memfaeis 
of  Council ;  and  one  oi  them,  the  late  Mr  Robinson,  replied  to  me,  ''y<xi 
ought  to  have  been  a  miner,''  but  took  no  further  notice  of  it.  The 
only  person  who  seemed  to  t&ke  much  interest  in  the  subject  was  hia 
Honour,  Mr  Justice  Therry.  E  am  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  time 
when  I  spoke  to  Sir  G.  Gipps,  by  the  recollection  that  I  roent  that  day 
with  him  at  Paramatta,  and  that  it  was  the  day  on  which  a  certain 
great  meeting  of  squatters  was  held  in  Sydney. 

14.  What  was  the  character  of  the  gold  you  found  ?—  It  was  imbedded 
in  a  matrix  of  quartz,  and  also,  as  it  is  generally  found,  in  granite,  in 
small  flakes.    I  did  not  find  alluvial  gold.  « 

1 5.  Did  vou  make  it  known  to  any  oi  your  scientific  friends  in  England  ? 
— Not  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  found,  but  I  have  written  to  my 
friends  often  since  ;  and  Sir  R  Murchison  has  qiioted  from  one  of  my 
letters  to  him,  in  an  articlepublished  by  him  in  tne  *  Quarterly  Review* 
of  September  1850.  The  Editors  of  the  *  Illustrated  Australian  Maga- 
gine,'  published  at  Melbourne  (October  1851),  state  also  "that  they  had 
seen  letters  written  by  me  to  my  friends  in  England  ten  years  ago, 
which  proved  that  I  knew  the  country  to  be  auriferous."  (P.  211.)  I 
do  not  mention  these  facts  for  the  sake  of  speaking  of  myself,  but  to 
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substantiafce  my  claim  to  have  declared  the  auriferous  character  of  this 
ootmtiy  manj  years  before  the  present  gold-workings  began,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  jealousies  which  have  arisen  respecting  my  know- 
ledge and  investigations  of  it.  These  were,  and  are,  independent  of 
any  predictions  or  deductions  of  Sir  R  Murchison,  or  of  any  discoveries 
of  gold  made  here  so  late  after  my  own  as  1851. 

16.  Bif  the  Chairman :  How  much  gold  was  there  in  the  specimens  you 
found  in  1843  ?— The  weight  of  one  specimen  was  about  a  penny  weight| 
it  was  what  might  be  termed  a  fair  sample. 

17.  Did  you  find  any  other  specimens  afterwards  ? — I  had  no  opportunity 
of  re-visitmg  the  localities,  my  official  duties  prevented  me ;  aud  when  I 
had  opportunities  of  again  going  away  on  detached  duties,  it  was  alto- 
gether m  other  directions.  It  was  always  my  intention,  had  occasion 
allowed,  to  make  a  close  investigation  (A  that  district 

18.  By  Captain  -tCififf  •  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Ck>unt  Strzdecki  had 
found  ^Id  at  Bathurst  ?— No,  I  never  heard  of  his  having  found  gold 
at  all  till  last  year,  1851  (June^  I  believe),  when  I  read  a  letter  published 
by  Mr  Walker  in  the  *  Herald '  newspaper,  in  which  Strzdecki  stated 
that  he  had  found  indications  of  veins  of  gold  and  silver  near  Wel- 
lington. There  is  no  mention  whatever  of  gold  in  his  *  Phvsical  De- 
smption,'  which  was  published  in  1845  ;  and  in  the  ^Icw^ical  report  of 
his  journey  to  Mount  Kosdusco  and  Qippe*s  Land,  prmtecf  in  the  Parliar 
mentaiy  papers,  the  only  allusion  he  makes  to  sold  is  in  his  notice  of 
awifhraus  pyrites,  which  he  says  was  too  insignificant  to  be  r^arded 
commercially. 

19.  By  Mr  Holroyd:  Did  you  obtain  your  specimens  from  the  creek, 
or  were  tney  brought  to  vou  ? — The  gold  of  which  I  have  spoken,  as  having 
first  led  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  metal  in  New  South 
Wales,  I  obtained  mvself . 

20.  Did  you  break  off  any  more  quarts? — No ;  I  was  not  looking 
for  gold.  My  object  at  that  time  was  different.  I  waa  not  then  aware 
that  other  persons  had  found  gold  in  various  places  of  the  western 
country. 

81.  By  the  Chairman :  Were  ^ou  aware  of  its  containing  gold  until 
you  returned  home  ? — I  knew  it  was  gold,  but  I  did  not  at  first  see 
what  it  indicated. 

22.  By  Mr  Holroyd:  Tou  did  not  prosecute  the  investigation  any  fur- 
ther ? — Not  at  that  time.  I  merely  regarded  it  then  as  a  mineralogical 
discovery.  People  know  generally  that  gold  is  found  in  Brazil,  in 
Africa,  and  in  other  countries ;  but  I  think  very  few  persons  knew 
then  anything  of  the  manner  in  which  it  occurs  or  is  collected.  Books 
taught  me  that  gold  had  been  generally  found  in  ancient  f ormationsy 
and  the  notion  vien.  waa  that  Australia  was  a  country  of  yesterday, 
instead  of  what  now  I  know  it  to  be  geologicaUv  a  very  ancient  country. 
Heflection  taught  me  the  value  of  my  gold,  and  I  was  led  to  investigate 
the  age  of  the  rocks  in  consequence.  I  sought  collections  from  all 
quarters,  and  very  soon  came  to  conclusions  of  a  satisfactory  kind, 
from  comparison  of  the  rocks  of  different  localities. 
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Examination  of  Stuart  Alexander  Donaldson.  I^sq.,  Member  of  Uie 
Legislative  Council,  and  subsequently  appointed  Prime  Minister  oi 
the  Crown  in  the  first  administration  of  Government  by  reeponaihk 
Ministry  in  New  South  Wales. 

(7th  Dec,  1852.) 

1.  B^  Mr  Wentworth :    You  made  a  statement  in  the  liegislative 
Council,  a  few  days  since,  with  reference  to  an  application  made  by  you 
to  the  Cliief  Golcl  Commissioner's  Office  for  a  quartz-vein  ;  wiU  you  be 
80  good  as  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  circumstances  connected  with 
that  a])plication  ? — The  circumstances  which  I  alluded  to  in  Council,  so 
far  as   my  memory  serves  me,  are  strictly  these  : — Mr  Gideon  L^ 
having  told  Mr  Cnallis  and  myself  that  there  were  quartz-veins  near 
the  Great  Nugget  Vein  which  were  not  taken  up  by  anybody,  and  which 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  apply  for — Mr  Lang  naving  lately  come  from 
that  district — Mr  Challis  and  myself  agreed  to  put  in  an  application  for 
such  quartz-veins,  with  a  view  of  working  them,  having  capital  to  back 
us,  and  other  facilities  for  working.    Mr  Lang  accordingly  cave  me  and 
Mr  Challis  a  description  of  these  quartz-veins,  and  produced,  in  his  own 
writing,  forms,  such  as  are  commonly  issued  from  the  office,  to  peraou 
desirous  of  applying  for  quartz-veins.     They  ran  veiy  much  in  th«9e 
words : — "  Sir, — It  is  my  intention  to  work  a  portion  of  the  quartz-veiiui 
described  below,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Government,  and  I  request 
tiiat  some  portion  of  such  vein  be  allotted  to  me.*'     Then  followea  the 
description  : — "  Half  a  mile  of  the  Kerr  Vein,  Tiouisa  Creek,  commendng 
at  the  south  comer  of  the  Great  Nugget  Vein.     S.  A.  Donaldson. 
These  applications,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  at  least  eight  in  number, 
were  put  in  for  divers  veins ;  I  think  three  were  for  the  Macgregor 
Vein,  and  five  for  Kerr's  Veins,  at  the  Louisa  Creek.     At  this  time  I 
may  state  that  the  Great  Nugget  Company  were  supposed  to  have  got 
an  enormously  rich  vein.     A  number  of  English  Companies  had  been 
formed,  many  of  them  mere  bubble  companies,  but  among  others  waA 
one  real  one,  called  the  "  Australasia  Gold  Mining  Company,"  of  which 
Mr  Challis  and  myself  were  local  directors  ;  without  reference,  however, 
to  that  Company,  we  made  these  applications  in  our  own  names  for 
those  parts  of  the  Louisa  Creek,  which  at  that  time  were  supposed  to  be 
very  nch  in  gold.     Now  Mr  I^ng,  who  was  a  partner  in  the  Great 
Nug^t  Vein  Company,  knew  perfectly  well  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  mimense  value  of  this  vein,  and  m  accordance  with  his  advice  we 
made  application  for  two  or  three  allotments  to  the  north,  w^hich  runs 
down,  I  believe,  to  what  is  called  the  Meroo  Creek.     We  also  put  in 
applications  for  three  to  the  south,  which  contained  the  supposed  rich 
deposit,  especially  the  one  adjoining  the  Great  Nugget  Vein,  and  running 
sotith  from  the  comer  of  that.     I  was  associatetl  at  this  time  with  three 
or  four  other  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  Mr  Want,  who  was  aftei^ 
wards  connected  with  the  Great  Nugget  Vein  Company,  and  he  chose, 
— for  himself,  Mr  Walker,  Mr  Cliallis,  Mr  M*Tjaren,  and  myself, — some 
allotments,  one  of  them  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Nugget  claim  (this 
was  somewhere  about  August  or  September,  1851),  and  Mr   Hanly 
allotted  them.     In  July  last,  when  Mr  Challis  and  I  made  the  applica- 
tions now  under  consideration,  they  were  carried  up  by  Mr  liang,  in 
whose  hand- writing  they  were,  to  the  Commissioner's  Office  in  Sydney, 
and  deposited  by  him  in  due  form.     After  the  lapse  of  some  days,  I  in- 
quired whether  they  were  granted,  and  Mr  Lang  told  me  that  he  had  it, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr  Naylor,the  Clerk  in  the  Commissioner's  Office,  that 
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they  were  granted.  The  suoeess  or  quasi  success  of  the  Great  Nugget 
Company  became  enormous,  so  much  so,  that  we  had  accounts  in  uie 
pai)ers  of  the  original  five  or  six  proprietors  allotting  shares  to  the  public 
to  the  extent  of  some  200,000/.,  60,000/.,  nearly  one-third,  being  reserved 
for  themselves,  as  a  sort  of  bonus  for  admitting  the  public  to  Siare  their 
great  success  with  them.  Tliese  newspaper  statements  are  patent  to 
the  world,  everybody  knows  them  to  have  been  published,  ana  it  might 
have  been  inferred,  if  the  Great  Nugget  Vein  were  so  rich  and  valuable, 
that  those  which  adjoined  it  might  be  equally  so.  It  therefore  now 
became  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  Mr  Challis,  to  myself,  and  to 
the  friends  interested  with  us,  to  secure  this  claim  to  the  south  of  the 
Great  Nugget  claim.  My  applications  were  put  in  on  the  14th  of  July, 
and  after  a  little  lapse  of  tmie,  on  the  9th  August,  I  received  a  notice 
from  the  Government,  signed  by  Mr  Hardy,  as  Chief  Commissioner, 
stating  that  the  Governors  approval  had  been  given  to  my  application 
for  portions  of  the  Macgregor  Vein,  and  also  for  three  allotments,  I 
thins,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Nugget  claims,  but  not  a  word  about 
the  south  sidCf  which  was  the  one  we  were  really  anxious  for.  I  then 
went  into  the  matter  with  Mr  Naylor,  and  required  to  see  his  book, 
which  he  produced,  "  Oh,"  said  Mr  Naylor,  as  far  ad  I  can  remember^ 
"  your  application  has  been  cancelled  by  Mr  Gideon  Lang,  and  the  fact 
is,  Mr  William  Hardy  (brother  to  Mr  Hardy,  the  Chief  Gold  Commis- 
sioner), has  got  the  one  you  are  anxious  about  to  the  south  of  the  Great 
Nugget  Vein."  Upon  which  I  said,  "  It  is  impossible  Mr  Lang  could 
have  cancelled  this.  In  the  first  place  he  would  not  do  it  on  his  own 
responsibility  ;  and  in  the  second  he  had  no  authority  from  me  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind."  I  then  went  away  and  saw  Mr  Lang,  who  told 
me  (as  he  will  tell  the  Committee,  if  you  ask  him),  that  he  never  can- 
celled this  claim  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  he  never  had  the 
intention  of  doing  so,  and  never  could  have  done  so.  The  next  day  I 
went  back  to  Mr  Naylor,  And  said,  "  I  will  have  this  matter  explained, 
I  do  not  know  how  Mr  Hardy  could  have  got  this  claim  to  the  south- 
ward, for  on  looking  back  in  the  book  I  findhe  had  put  in  no  application 
80  early  as  the  14th  of  July."  He  said  it  was  a  claim  Mr  Hardy  had 
held  before,  but  that  it  had  lapsed.  Being  rather  nettled,  I  made  some 
remark  at  the  time,  which  I  cannot  remember,  but  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  something  wrong,  and  that  I  would  not  let  the  mattei^ 
rest.  Mr  Naylor  said  he  would  look  into  it.  I  then  went  to  Mr  Ls^g, 
being  very  angry  at  this  interpolation  of  Mr  Hardy's  name,  and  said  I 
would  have  the  matter  inquired  into.  On  the  16th  of  August,  I  received 
a  note  from  Mr  Hardy,  approving  of  my  application  for  these  claims  to 
the  southward  of  the  Great  Nugget  Vein.  Having  got  that,  I  took  no 
further  trouble  about  the  matter.  My  impression  was  that  Mr  Hardy^s 
name  had  been  improperly  entered  upon  the  register ;  and  it  was  dear, 
when  I  received  the  official  notice  that  my  claim  for  the  south  portion  of 
the  vein  was  allowed,  that  either  my  right  had  been  before  over-ridden 
by  Mr  Hardy,  or  else  some  concession  was  made  to  me  to  which  I  was 
not  entitled.  Tcnday  I  see  the  book  of  registration  contains  an  erasure 
of  that  very  entiy ;  it  was  then  entered  the  "  southern,"  it  is  now 
entered  the  "  northern."  With  any  clerical  error  I  have  nothing  to  do  ; 
I  only  know  that,  at  that  time,  tnat  claim  was  thought  to  m  worth 
100,000/. ;  and  although  I  had  not  such  a  sanguine  notion  about  it,  I 
took  the  proper  steps  to  possess  myself  of  what  was  believed  to  be  a 
vjiluable  property,  and  my  success  or  failure  ought  not  to  have  depended 
ui)on  a  clerical  error  of  that  kind. 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  GOLD- 
FIELDS'  MANAGEMENT  BILL  IN  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES,  1863. 

Examinations  of  the  Bev/W.  B.  Clabkx,  EowiJLD  HAimoirD  Habt 
ORAViBS,  Esq.,  Charlbs  Henrt  Grbkn,  Esq.,  Qo]d  Commissioiier ; 
Mr  William  Tom.  Mr  John  H.  LisrsRy  and  Edwabd  Dbas  Thom- 
son, Esq.,  Colonial  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  CHAELES  WENTWORTH,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Present :  The  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr  Blirfi,  Mr  Co\q)er,  Mr  DarvaU, 

Mr  J.  Macarthnr,  Mr  Wentworth. 

(August  19th,  1853.) 
The  Eev.  William  Bbanwhtfb  Clarke,  M. A.,  called  in  and  ^wrMw^w^? 

1.  By  the  Chairman  :  Tou  have  been  making  a  geological  tour,  whidi, 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  has  extended  over  most  of  the  auriferoiiB 
fields  of  the  colony  ? — Since  I  was  examined  before  the  Gold  Committee 
of  last  session  I  have  explored  the  Northern  Districts. 

2.  Up  to  last  session  you  had  been  engaged  in  examining  and 
reporting  upon  the  Southern  Gold-fields  ? — ^Yes. 

3.  What  IS  your  opinion  of  the  probable  richness  of  the  Northern  Gold- 
fields  1  Do  you  think  they  will  oe  as  productive  as  those  about  Mount 
Alexander  and  Ballarat  ? — ^There  are  a  great  number  of  places  in  the 
northern  districts  in  which  gold  has  been  foimd,  but  some  of  them  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  woriced  to  enable  me  to  say  whether  they  would 
prove  very  productive.  Probably  none  will  be  as  productive  as  those 
about  Mount  Alexander  and  that  neighbourhood ;  but  some  places 
have  been  worked  and  found  moderately  profitable,  and  I  think  ^e 
gold-fields  in  the  northern  country  will  last  some  time  to  come  ;  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  gold  will  be  produced  there,  when  it  will  repay  the 
gold-diggers  to  work  for  moderate  returns,  inasmuch  as  the  auriferous 
region  is  of  great  extent,  and  new  places  are  continually  being  dis- 
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covered.  I  have  a  map  here  of  the  country  I  have  been  over,  showinff 
where  gold  has  been  found,  which  may,  perhaps,  give  you  some  idea^ 
the  extent  of  this  auriferous  region.  In  sixteen  counties  gold  has  been 
found  to  exist,  though  in  sq|ne  only  in  small  quantities ;  but  subse- 
quent researches  may  lead  to  further  discoveries.  Besides  gold,  there 
is  lead,  copper,  antimonv,  graphite,  iron,  and  tin,  and  various  gems. 
There  are  marble  and  other  building  stones,  and  abundance  of  coal. 

4.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state,  in  round  niunbers,  the  area  of 
the  country  you  consider  to  be  auriferous  ? — This  is  difficult  to  define 
with  any  accuracy,  because  the  auriferous  tracts  are  in  patches.  The 
area  of  the  country  I  have  examined  cannot  be  less  than  40,000  8(j\uu« 
miles,  and  gold,  though  thinly  distributed,  occurs  in  various  localities  in 
that  area.  The  north-west,  bearing  from  the  head  of  the  Peel,  runs  for 
about  150  miles  through  gold  locahties  ;  and  the  north,  bearing  from 
the  same  point,  nearly  180. 

5.  In  how  many  different  places  within  that  area  did  you  find  gold  ? — 
Gk>ld  has  been  found  in  about  forty  different  places.  My  Reports  to  the 
Government  will  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  localities  where 
gold  is  found. 

6.  You  have  seen  Leichhardt^s  description  of  the  country  still  further 
north  ? — Yes ;  and  also  the  collection  which  he  made. 

7.  What  conclusions  do  you  draw  from  those  collections  and  his 
description  of  the  country  ? — That  there  are  gold-fields  to  the  north. 
This  opinion  I  have  stated  to  the  Committee  on  a  former  occasion. 

28.  Have  you  any  particular  information  to  convey  to  us  which  you 
think  connected  wiui  the  subject  referred  to  this  Committee,  or  interest- 
ing to  the  public  ^neraUy  ?  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it  in  your  own  way. 
Have  you  anything  to  add  to  your  Geological  Eeports  to  the  Govern- 
ment ? — No ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  state  than  I  shall  state  in 
them. 

29.  By  Mr  Darvall :  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  whe- 
ther an  mdustrious  digger  can,  or  cannot,  readily  pay  the  thirtjr-shilling 
licence  f ee  ?  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  an  excessive  demand  1 — It  is  not,  on 
any  good  gold-field.  * 

30.  By  a  good  gold-field  do  you  mean  such  as  those  you  have  been  lately 
traversing  ? — Such  as  the  Hansing  Bock  Diggings.  Bingera  may  per- 
hi^  be  an  exception  ;  but  at  the  Kooky  River  I  think  an  industrious 
man  can  very  well  afford  to  pay.  I  say  Bin^ra  may  be  an  exception, 
because  it  is  an  extraordinary  place.  The  gold  lies  in  lumps  there  about 
the  surface,  and  has  neveih  oeen  found,  I  believe,  much  deeper  t^aa 

.three  feet.  It  has  not  yet  been  fully  worked.  I  have  seen  an  abori- 
ginal shepherd  there  who  collected  a  plateful  of  gold  which  he  had 
found  on  the  ground.  The  success  of  the  diggers  tnere,  and  the  num- 
ber of  licences  issued,  are  continually  varying.  It  is  a  very  extraordi- 
nary place,  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  country  for  the  capriciousness 
of  the  distribution  of  gold. 

31.  Bif  the  Chairman  :  What  do  you  inferfrom  finding  gold  there  upon 
the  surface  instead  of  at  a  greater  depth  ? — That  the  rocks  once  above 
the  present  surface  have  been  destroyed,  and  have  left  the  sold  upon  it. 
It  has  never  been  drifted  far  I  am  certain.  It  is  local  gold,  and  there 
are  patches  of  quartz  which  yet  contain  it  in  situ. 

32.  It  has  been  deposited  there  by  the  disintegration  cf  the  rocks  ?-^ 
The  rocks  containing  the  gold  have  oeen  disinte^ated  and  carried  away. 
The  gold  is  of  a  very  different  character  to  that  which  is  found  above  on 
the  Rocky  River,  and  in  other  places  more  to  the  S.K 
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49.  By  Mr  Cowper:  When  last  examiued  you  expressed  certain  opin- 
ions with  regard  to  the  existence  of  auriferous  districts  to  the  northward 
— have  you  had  opportunity  since  then  of  testing  those  opinions  ? — ^Those 
opinions  are  strengthened.  I  have  seen  iiy>re  recent  collections  of  rocks. 
I  have  no  doubt  there  is  gold  more  to  the  northward  than  I  was  able  to 
travel.  I  think  it  not  unlikely  some  gold  exists  at  the  back  of  Port 
Curtis,  on  the  Burdekin  River,  and  elsewhere.  I  intend  to  state  my 
views  on  this  subject  in  a  sepajute  communication  to  the  Govenunenty 
when  I  shall  have  completed  the  Reports  on  my  last  journey. 


JAMES  MACARTHUR,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
(June  29th,  1863.) 

Edward  Hammond  Harqrayes,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined  : 

1.  J9y  the  Chairman :  You  are  desirous,  I  believe,  of  submitting  some 
evidence  to  the  Committee  in  support  of  the  claim  you  have  made  upon 
the  Government,  as  the  first  discoverer  of  a  workable  gold-field  in  Ans-» 
tralia? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  evidence  to  oner ;  I  can  give  a 
statement  of  the  circumstances. 

2.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  discovery  ? — 1  came  to  this  colony  from  California  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  discovery,  having  previously  written  to  some   friends 
here,  who  took  no  notice  of  the  matter.     On  my  return  here,  I  placed 
myself  in  communication  with  Mr  Norton,  who  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  he  wrote  to  Mr  Icely,  stating  my  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  gold- 
field  in  the  Bathurst  coimtry,  as  I  had  some  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  previously  seen  that  part  of  the  country.     Mr  Icely  promis^  me 
the  necessary  means  to  carry  out  my  views,  and  I  met  him  about  the 
10th  of  February  ;  he  then  told  me  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  ac- 
company me  to  see  me  make  the  discovery,  in  consequence  of  particular 
business  which  required  his  attendance  in  Sydney.     I  then  went  on  to 
Guyong,  to  an  inn  kept  bv  Mrs  Lister,  whom  1  had  previously  known, 
and  asked  her  if  she  coula  recommend  to  me  some  persons  to  act  as 
guides.     She  requested  me  to  take  her  son  with  me,  and  I  consented  to 
do  so  on  condition  that  he  observed  the  strictest  secrecy  as  to  my  pro- 
ceedings.    On  the  12th  of  February  I  went  to  the  Lewis  Ponds  Creek, 
and  there  made  the  discovery.     I   immediately  wrote  to  Mr  Icely, 
telling  him  the  extent  of  country  I  had*  been  over,  the  discovery 
I  had  made,  and  that  I  believed  the  gold-field  would  pay  labourers  from- 
7s.  to  15s.  a  day. 

3.  i5y  Mr  Blir/h  :  That  was  at  the  first  discovery  ? — ^Yes,  on  the  1 2th 
of  February,  1851. 

By  Mr  Cowper  :  Will  you  state  here  what  took  place  between  your- 
self, Mr  Lister,  and  Mr  Tom,  the  first  time  you  went  to  Guyong  ?— 
There  was  nothing  took  place  except  that  I  told  Mrs  Lister  I  wanted  a 
guide  to  conduct  me  to  tnat  part  of  the  country — that  is.  Emu  Creek, 
Lewis  Ponds,  and  Summer  Hill  Creek.  She  asked  me  to  take  her  sons. 
I  consented  to  do  so,  on  the  condition  I  have  named,  and  promised  her 
that  in  return  they  should  have  the  first  diggings,  if  I  were  successful, 
and  that  I  would  instruct  them  how  to  work.  That  was  the  only 
arrangement  that  was  made. 

6.  You  clearly  explained  to  them  tliat  your  object  was  to  search  for 
gold  ?— Yes  ;  this  was  to  John  Lister  only. 
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7.  When  did  you  afterwards  communicate  with  the  Messrs  Tom  ? — I  did 
not  communicate  with  them.  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Macquarie  country, 
and  yoimg  Lister  said  he  did  not  know  that  part,  but  that  the  Toms 
had  a  station  there,  and  that  if  I  would  take  one  of  them  he  was  sure  he 
would  keep  secret  everything  connected  with  the  transaction.  I  accord- 
ingly took  Mr  James  Tom,  and  he  was  also  promised  to  have  a  share  in 
the  first  diggings. 

10.  By  Mr  Bligh :  What  induced  you  to  go  to  Lewis  Ponds  Creek  ? — 
I  had  been  there  seventeen  years  before,  when  Mr  Jamieson  had  a  cattle 
station  there  ;  I  was  at  that  time  living  with  Captain  Hector,  and,  from 
what  I  remembered  of  the  country,  I  thought  it  was  likely  gold  would 
be  found  there. 

11.  Did  you  not,  when  you  called  at  Mrs  Lister's,  intimate  that  your 
purpose  was  to  go  on  to  Wellington  ? — Yes  ;  I  went  to  Wellington 
afterwards. 

12.  At  the  time  you  called  at  Mrs  Lister's,  did  you  not  tell  them  tliat 
you  intended  to  go  on  to  Wellington  to  search  for  gold  ? — ^I  said  that 
my  intention  was  to  search  the  whole  ix>untry. 

13.  By  Mr  Cowper:  Did  you  mention  any  particular  district  ?— Itold 
Mr  Icely  where  I  was  going  to. 

14.  By  Mr  Bligh  :  Did  you  tell  Mrs  Lister  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

15.  Was  it  not  at  Mr  Lister's  request  that  you  went  to  Lewis  Ponds  ? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

16.  Did  not  Mr  Lister  recommend  you  to  go  and  search  at  Lewis 
Ponds?— He  did  not. 

17.  Did  you  suggest  to  him  that  you  should  go  there,  or  did  he  sug- 
gest to  you? — I  suggested  Summer  Hill  Creek. 

19.  What  discovery  did  you  make  at  Lewis  Ponds  Creek  ? — ^We  turned 
out  our  horses  when  we  got  there,  and  I  said,  "  Where  you  walk  over 
now  there  is  gold,  and  I  will  show  it  to  you  directly,  after  settinff  some- 
thing to  eat."  There  was  a  schistose  dyke  cropped  out  in  the  bea  of  tha 
creek  ;  I  washed  out  six  pans  of  earth,  from  nve  of  which  I  produced  a 
grain  each  of  gold,  and  in  the  sixth  there  was  nothing.  As  there  was  a 
shepherd  near  with  his  sheep,  and  as  it  was  getting  late,  I  would  make 
no  farther  observations,  and  we  returned. 

20.  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  a  speck  of  gold  in  each  dish  ? — A 
piece  of  granular  gold. 

21.  Not  a  grain  in  weight  ?r— I  did  not  weigh  it ;  there  was  one  piece 
which  I  think  would  have  weighed  more  than  a  grain. 

22.  By  the  Chairman  s  What  did  you  do  with  those  specimens  ? — I 
believe  I  have  them  yet. 

23.  By  Mr  Bligh  :  Had  you  previously  to  this  been  informed  that  a 
person  named  Smith  had  found  gold  on  this  creek  i — No,  I  had  not. 

24.  Had  you  been  informed  that  gold  had  been  found  on  this  creek  by 
any  one  ? — No,  I  had  not.  I  had  heard  of  Macgregor,  the  shepherd, 
finding  gold  in  the  Wellington  district. 

25.  Before  you  arrived  at  Guyong,  your  purpose  was  to  have  gone 
to  Coombing,  in  a  different  direction! — Yes,  I  was  going  to  Coombing, 
but  meeting  with  Mr  Icely  at  King's  Plains,  I  told  him  that  I  knew  of 
a  place  which  I  had  no  doubt  was  a  gold-field,  and  that  I  would  meet 
him  at  Coombing  when  he  retiuTied. 

32.  By  Mr  Cowper :  The  petition  of  William  Tom,  junior,  James  Tom, 
and  John  Lister,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Council  and  referred 
to  this  Committee,  states  that  you  were  on  your  way  to  the  Wellington 
district  to  search  for  indications  of  gold,  but  that  upon  being  shovoi 
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certain  geological  apecimeiiB  wbidi  Mr  listor  had  collected  as  indioaiive 
of  the  preaenoe  of  gold  in  the  immediAte  locality,  yon  proposed  that  he 
should  f  ttmiah  a  pack-horae  and  other  necessaries,  snch  as  took*  ptm- 
sions,  &C.,  and  that  you  and  he  should  proceed  to  proepect  the  Summer 
Hill  or  Lewis  Ponds  Oe^  What  observations  have  yon  to  make 
with  reference  to  that  statement  ? — I  was  going  to  Ooombing,  and  wfaea 
I  met  Mr  Icely,  and  was  informed  by  him  that  he  would  not  be  home 
for  several  days,  I  said  I  would  go  to  the  part  of  the  conntry  where  I 
expected  to  find  gold  within  for^-eight  hours,  and  that  I  w<Hdd  write 
to  him.  I  had  previously  been  over  the  whcle  country  from  Swallow 
Creek,  past  Summer  Hill,  to  Lewis  Ponds  and  Emu  Creeks,  seventeen 
years  before.  There  was  no  arrangement  about  a  pack-horse  that  I 
recollect ;  we  rode  out  in  the  morning,  and  came  back  the  same  n^t 

33.  You  say  it  was  not  at  the  first  but  at  a  later  interview  that  Mr 
Lister  told  you  he  had  been  out  with  two  geologiets  ;  can  you,  aftertius 
lapse  of  time,  state  how  long  thia  was  after  the  first  interview  ?-— Eight 
or  ten  days  after,  when  we  went  over  the  country  where  they  had  bcea. 
At  the  time  when  he  went  with  these  parties  his  family  were  not  living 
at  Guyong,  but  at  the  Rocks,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  on  this  side  i 
Guyong.  There  was  a  piece  of  gold  alleged  to  have  been  picked  up  near 
the  Bocks,  which  led  to  their  search  in  misdirection. 

34.  By  the  Chairman :  I  understood  vou  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  previooe 
question,  that  Mr  Lister  mi^ht  have  snown  you  specimens  prior  to  the 
12th  of  February  ? — He  might  On  every  mantel-piece  there  were 
specimens  of  copper  and  quartz,  with  iron  pyrites. 

35.  lam  speakmgof  specimens  indicative  of  gold  ? — He  did  not  show 
me  any  such  specimens  that  I  am  aware  of ;  I  cannot  tax  my  memoiy 
to  recollect  it.     Mr  Lister  told  me  he  had  never  seen  any  ^old  m  his  life. 

36.  Then  these  specimens  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  fixing  yoor 
determination  to  prospect  Summer  Hill  Creek  ? — Nothing  whatever. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  the  gold-fields  in  California,  I  pronounced  my  opinioa 
that  there  was  gold  to  be  obtained  in  the  part  of  this  country  wnich  I 
had  seen  seventeen  years  before  ;  and  1  wrote  to  this  country  to  that 
efiect. 

40.  J5y  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Did  you  hear  of  Macgregor  finding 
gold  in  the  district  before  you  went  to  California  ? — No,  not  before  I 
went  to  California  ;  but  I  was  informed  of  the  fact  by  an  innkeeper^ 
near  the  Vale  of  Clwydd,  when  I  was  going  to  Bathurst. 

42.  You  had  not  heard  of  anybody  having  discovered  gold  in  that  part 
of  the  country  before  you  went  to  California,  or  while  you  were  in  Cali- 
fornia ? — I  had  not ;  when  I  returned  Mr  Norton  told  me  of  Mr  loely 
having  found  gold  in  the  matrix. 

43.  By  the  Chairman :  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement  as  to 
what  you  did  after  the  12th  of  February  ?— Wishing  to  see  the  Maoquarie 
country,  and  Mr  Lister  not  being  acquainted  with  it,  he  requested  me 
to  take  a  young  man  with  me,  namcKl  James  Tom  ;  this  I  agreed  to, 
provided  Mr  Tom  would  keep  to  himself  what  he  saw  me  do.  He  in- 
troduced the  young  man  to  me,  and  he  agreed  to  do  as  I  wished.  He 
went  with  me  to  Burrandong,  on  the  Maa^uarie  ;  we  followed  it  up  as 
far  as  the  junction  at  Svunmer  Hill,  where  I  foimd  what  I  considered 
was  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
Govenunent.  I  then  went  to  Wellington ,  wiflhing  to  see  the  quartz- 
vein  from  wliich  Macgregor  had  obtained  his  gold. 

44.  Did  you  discover  any  gold  at  Wellington  ? — I  did,  as  far  down  as 
Dubbo  ;  I  went  to  Dubbo. 
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45.  From  Wellington,  in  what  direction  did  you  go? — I  went  to 
Mitchell's  Creek,  and  examined  the  country  in  that  direction,  having  a 
black  for  a  guide,  and  then  returned  to  Guyong. 

49.  What  occurred  at  Guyong  ? — There  were  at  that  time  some 
returned  CaUfomiane  in  Bathurst,  and  I  was  desirous  of  having  the 
matter  kept  quiet  for  a  while,  but  as  I  had  most  important  business  to 
attend  to  m  Sydney,  I  told  Messrs  Tom  and  Lister  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  them  (it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  explain  my  business,  the 
fact  is  recorded  in  m^  letter  of  the  drd  of  April  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary) ;  but  before  domg  so,  I  instructed  them  how  to  make  and  use  a 
cradle,  and  for  this  service  they  were  to  get  me  some  specimens,  and 
forward  them  to  me  in  Svdney.  I  t^en  retmrned  to  Sydney,  where  I 
arrived  about  the  20th  of  March. 

60.  Did  you  get  the  cradle  made  before  you  returned  ? — Before  I  left 
Guyong  ;  it  was  actually  made  before  I  set  out,  and  I  instructed  them 
in  the  use  of  it ;  I  also  told  them  where  to  ^o  and  work.  The  cradle 
yras  a  thing  they  had  never  seen  before  in  tiieir  lives. 

62.  Bv  Sfr  CotDper :  What  did  you  do  with  the  specimens  which 
were  collected  by  vou  before  the  17th  of  March, — did  you  bring  them  to 
Sydney  or  leave  them  in  the  district  ? — I  brought  them  to  Sydney  ;  I 
took  some  to  Brisbane  Water  with  me,  and  gave  as  much  as  I  thought 
necessary  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  first  specimens  I  obtained  I 
took  wiui  me  to  Brisbane  Water  ;  but  altogether  the  amoimt  was  very 
smalL 

53.  Where  did  you  collect  them? — ^At  Lewis  Ponds  Creek,  at  the 
Maoquarie,  and  at  Summer  HilL 

p-  66.  By  Mr  Bligh :  When  you  returned  from  Wellington  to  Guyong, 
did  you  bring  any  gold  or  specimens  with  you  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect ;  I 
f;ave  a  few  grains  to  Mr  Cruikshank  before  I  left  Dubbo. 

67.  Did  you  yourself  search  for  gold  on  your  return  from  Dubbo 
anjTwhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guyong  or  Lewis  Ponds  ? — No^  not 
that  I  recollect. 

68.  You  did  not  yourself  dig  for  gold  ? — Not  that  I  recollect. 

88.  By  Mr  Macleay :  Had  you  been  to  the  Turon  when  you  were  in 
that  part  of  the  country  seventeen  years  before  ? — ^No. 

89.  Did  Mr  Tom  suggest  the  Turon  as  a  probable  gold-field  ? — I  think 
it  was  James  Tom,  when  I  was  showing  him  the  country  where  gold  was 
likely  to  be  found,  said  **  The  Turon  is  very  much  like  this  country,  and 
no  doubt  the  Turon  would  produce  gold." 

90.  By  Mr  Bligh :  Up  to  the  time  of  your  return  to  Sydney  you  had 
found  merely  a  few  grains  of  gold  at  dififerent  places  ? — Yes.  I  nad  not 
worked  for  gold,  it  was  merely  a  preliminary  step  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  gold  in  the  country  in  alluvium,  which  was  entirely  a  new 
discovery. 

103.  By  Mr  Cowper :  Will  you  state  at  what  date  you  arrived  from 
California? — About  the  17th  of  January,  1851. 

104.  Before  you  started  for  the  Bathurst  country,  on  this  prospecting 
tour,  did  you  state  to  any  friends  in  town  your  object ;  or  was  it  necessary 
for  you  to  make  any  extraordinary  efforts  to  accompUsh  your  purpose  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  had  to  borrow  money  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  to  buy 
a  hoi«e,  and  to  furnish  myself  with  other  matters  necessary  for  my  expe- 
dition. 

105.  Was  any  expression  used  by  you  to  Mrs  Lister,  before  you  left 
the  district,  indicative  of  hoi)ele6sue8S  or  despondency ;  had  you  not  given 
up  the  matter  as  hopeless  ? — No ;  my  letter  to  Mr  Icely  would  show  my 
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views.  When  I  c&me  to  Sydney,  I  immediately  went  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  office,  and  sat  for  three  hours  with  a  wet  coat  to  see  Mr 
Thomson.  I  should  not  have  left  the  district  unless  I  thought  I  had 
done  all  that  was  necessary  as  a  preliminary  step  ;  nor  shomd  I  have 
persevered  in  doing  what  I  did,  had  I  not  been  convinced  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  available  gold-field. 

106.  Are  these  statements  in  Messrs  Tom  and  lister^s  petition  in 
accordance  with  the  fact,  that  gold  was  found  "  in  almost  every  spot 
tried,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  for  working  ;  and  the  said 
Edward  Hammond  Hargraves  left  the  party  to  attend  to  his  private 
af&irs,  with  instructions  to  persevere  in  tneir  efforts,"  and  that  *'  at  this 
time  the  said  £dward  Hammond  Hargraves  did  not  deem  the  discoveries 
already  made  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  published  to  the  Qovemment 
or  the  community  at  large  r — They  are  not ;  I  did  publish  it  to  the 
Government  I  never  worked  for  gold  to  see  if  it  would  pay  for  work- 
ing ;  it  was  merely  an  opinion  which  I  gave  as  to  what  it  would  pay. 

108.  JBy  Mr  Cowper :  Can  you  recolkct  the  date  when  you  sat  three 
hours  waiting  in  the  office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  7 — ^No,  it  was  very 
wet  weather  ;  about  the  time  the  drought  broke  up. 

1 10.  By  the  Chairman :  Was  it  previous  to  the  date  of  tiie  letter 
you  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  ? — I  had  three  or  four  interviews 
previous  to  that ;  I  think  it  was  the  2drd  or  24th  March.  I  met  Mr 
Icely  in  the  waiting-room. 

113.  Did  you  receive  any  communication  from  Bathurst,  from  the 
Messrs  Tom  and  Lister,  upon  the  subject  of  what  they  were  doing  ? — 
On  my  return  from  Brisbane  Water,  about  the  24th  April,  I  received  a 
letter  from  John  Lister,  stating  that  they  had  taken  the  cradle  to  the 

{ilace  I  had  instructed  them,  and  had  got  four  ounces  of  gold ;  which 
etter  I  took  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  as   a   further  proof  of   the 
discovery. 

123.  Bv  Mr  Bligh :  Was  it  not  your  intention  to  have  gone  to  thd 
northward  if  ^ou  had  not  received  intelligence  from  the  party  at 
Guyouff  of  their  discovery  of  gold  ? — It  was  not ;  I  was  waiting  the 
reply  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  my  letter  respecting  my  discovery  on 
the  12th  of  February. 

124.  Tlten  it  was  not  your  intention  to  go  to  the  northward  ? — It  was 
not  at  that  time  ;  I  went  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  that  direction,  but  the 
country  was  all  of  sandstone  formation,  and  I  did  not  get  off  my  h<nt» 
to  look  for  gold. 

125.  When  at  Brisbane  Water,  did  you  not  propose  to  take  a  trip  to 
Moreton  Bay  ? — Not  that  I  recollect. 

126.  In  the  letter  referred  to,  to  Mrs  Lister,  of  the  5th  of  April,  you 
say  "  tell  John  to  write  if  he  should  make  any  further  discovery,  and 
say  to  Mr  William  Tom  that  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  favour  of 
24th  March,  and  not  to  mention  about  tne  locality  that  we  have  been 
over  ;  as  for  gold  being  found  it  is  of  no  consequence  who  knows  it,  but 
the  localities  should  not  be  mentioned ;  and  if  I  should  come  up  to 
Guyong  with  any  strangers,  not  to  say  anything  about  gold,  I  have  par- 
ticular reasons  for  it."  What  observations  have  you  to  make  upon 
that? — After  making  the  arrangement,  as  I  considered,  with  the 
Government,  I  did  not  care  who  knew  about  gold  having  been  found  ; 
in  fact  I  got  a  friend  to  write  a  letter  saying  that  gold  had  been  found. 
I  wanted  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  the  fact. 

129.  In  the  former  part  of  the  letter,  you  say  also  "  Yesterday's  post 
brought  a  letter  from  William  Tom,  and  I  think,  from  the  result,  they 
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have  not  worked  the  cradle  right ;  I  now  hope  to  be  able  to  carry  ont 
my  intention  of  prospecting  the  whole  country  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Goyemment ;  if  so,  I  shaU  visit  your  neighbourhood  shortly.  I  have 
made  them  a  piopositioB,  which  I  hope  they  will  accept ;  the  matter  is 
now  before  them  for  their  consideration.  To  accomplish  the  research 
would  cost  at  least  300^.,  which  is  more  than  individual  enterprise  can 
spare.  You  will  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  definite  answer.'' 
Is  that  a  passage  in  your  letter  1 — Yes,  it  is. 

130.  Bi/  Mr  Z'otcper :  You  deny  that  you  ever  made  use  of  any  expres- 
sion to  the  Messrs  Tom  to  the  effect  that  you  had  given  the  matter  up  as  a 
failure  ? — I  did  not ;  I  could  not  have  made  any  such  remark,  for  my 
interviews  with  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  my  writing  that  letter  of  the 
3rd  of  April,  will  show  what  my  views  and  opinions  were  ;  and  I  had 
previously  written  to  Mr  Icely. 

131.  i?y  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Did  you  not  describe  the  gold-fields 
as  extending  over  hundreds  of  miles,  and,  in  your  opinion,  as  rich  as 
the  gold-fields  of  California  ? — I  did.  I  made  the  du»coveiy  at  a  very 
dry  time  ;  there  was  no  water,  and  even  #  disposed  to  dig  1  could  not 
have  washed  for  eold  in  most  places  ;  there  was  only  the  Lewis  Ponds 
in  that  neighboumood  where  water  could  have  been  obtained. 

132.  It  had  been  a  season  of  unusual  drought  ? —  Yes  ;  I  was  a  whole 
day  on  Mitchell's  Creek,  and  never  got  a  drop  of  water. 

142.  By  the  Chairman :  After  the  communication  between  yoiu*self 
and  the  !^ecutive  Oovemment,  you  returned  to  Bathurst  ? — Yes,  and 
saw  Mr  Tom.  I  went  over  to  Mr  Icel/s ;  Mr  Stutchbury  was  encamped 
near  there ;  I  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  he  agreed  to  come  down 
in  a  few  days.  In  the  meantime  I  went  down  to  the  mines,  which  had 
then  attracted  a  good  number  of  people  ;  many  parties  applied  to  me, 
and  I  told  them  where  to  dig,  and  instructed  them  how  to  work. 

143.  Did  you,  at  this  period,  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the 
Messrs  Tom  and  Lister  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  but  the  Toms  and  the  young 
Lister  said  they  were  so  much  indebted  to  me  for  what  I  had  done  for 
them,  that  they  were  determined  I  should  have  an  equal  share  of  all  the 
gold  they  collected,  as  a  gratuity  for  the  position  I  had  placed  them  in. 

145.  Was  this  stated  in  writing  or  verbally  ? — It  was  a  verbal 
arrangement  ;^  was  proposed  as  a  gratuity  to  me  for  what  I  had  done 
for  them.  I  said  I  would  accept  it.  I  thought  they  were  very  fortu- 
nate, for  they  earned  20/.  a  day,  and  took  oetween  400/.  and  500/. 
worth  of  gold  into  Bathurst.  I  went  to  Batlhurst,  and  imagined  that  I 
should  get  one-fourth  share  as  a  gratuity  for  what  I  had  done  ;  they 
sold  the  gold,  and  got  into  wranglings  and  disputes  in  which  I  was 
called  upon  to  interfere,  and  I  never  saw  much  of  them  afterwards,  nor 
ever  got  a  grain  of  the  gold. 

148.  Was  the  Fitzroy  Bar,  the  place  now  called  Ophir,  known  to  you 
until  your  return  to  Guvong ;  had  you  known  anything  of  the  existence 
of  Uiis  place,  until  you  hetuni  from  Tom  on  the  24th  April  ?  Yes,  I  had 
been  there. 

149.  Before  the  24th  April  ? — Yes  ;  we  came  up  the  Macquarie,  and 
all  up  the  Summer  Hill  C'resk  to  the  Junction  at  the  place  the  Messrs 
Tom  call  Fitzroy  Bar,  and  came  on  to  Guvong. 

160.  Was  there  any  discovery  of  gold  made  at  Fitzroy  Bar  while 
you  were  there  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was  in  that  very  place. 

154.  Do  you  know  where  gold,  in  any  quantity,  was  first  found — 
where  the  four  ounces  were  found  ? — I  do  not. 

IGO.  By  Mr  Bligh :  Did  not  Tom,  in  his  letter,  or  Lister,  tell  you 
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where  they  found  the  four  onnoeB  of  gold  t — Yes  ;  they  told  me  ihe^ 
had  found  it  at  the  Junction. 

164.  By  ike  CoUmiai  SeonUtry :  You  had  indioated  that  mpc^  to  than 
previoualv  as  one  where  ^Id  was  likely  to  be  found  in  conekienbto 
quantity  f — Yee  ;  I  said  pieces  of  gold  would  be  found  there  aa  huge  m 
mj  foot,  when  it  came  to  be  opened  out  and  woi^ed. 

167.  It  was  previous  to  the  time  when  you  had  an  interview  witli  me 
on  the  subject  of  the  gold  discovery  ? — It  waa ;  it  was  befote  I  left 
Ouyong  on  the  first  occasion. 

170.  Bjf  Mr  Cowper :  Do  you  understand  what  the  petitionerB  meu 
by  this  statement, — '*  That  your  petitioners  paid  the  whc4e  ezpowecf 
the  enterprise  from  the  beginning  up  to  the  time  of  this  announoonat, 
and  endured  many  days  and  nights  of  extreme  hardship  in  establislitB^ 
the  above  important  fact,  the  merit  of  which  the  said  Edward  HamoKm 
Hargravee  so  adroitly  appn^riated  to  himself  t" — I  do  not  know  wliat 
expense  there  was  except  eating  their  beef  and  damper,  and  drinkii^ 
their  tea.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  expense  that  pec^le  go  to  in  the 
bush. 

172.  There  is  another  allegation  in  the  petition, — ^' Tliat  voor  peti- 
tioners were  the  first  parties  who  prospected  the  Turon  with  suoceai; 
on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  which  the  said  Edward  Hammond  Har- 
graves  reported  the  discovery  to  the  Government,  without  having  bees 
on  the  ground  at  all"  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? — ^The  first  person 
who  prospected  the  Turon  was  Mr  Suttor,  I  believe  ;  I  do  not  know  lor 
a  fact  who  it  was.  However  they  told  me  they  had  got  some  spedra  of 
gold  in  the  Turon,  but  I  never  made  any  report  about  it. 

173.  By  ike  Chairman  :  You  did  not  report  the  Turon  to  the  Ooven»- 
ment  as  a  gold-field  ? — I  did,  in  a  general  way  ;  that  is,  I  said  it  was 
likely  the  Macquarie,  the  Lewis  PondeL  and  the  Turcm  were  gold-fiekk 

174.  Did  you  assume  the  merit  of  having  made  the  discovery  at  the 
Turon,  in  any  report  made  to  the  €k>vemment  7 — No  furUier  than  I 
mention.  While  I  was  at  Wellington  I  desired  l^em  to  go  to  the 
Turon,  and  they  told  me  they  had  been  there.  Having  seen  the  oonntay, 
I  mentioned  it  in  a  general  way  as  likely  to  prove  a  gold-field. 

176.  By  ike  Colonial  Secretary :  You  directed  attentioii  to  the  Taroa 
as  a  likely  place  to  find  sold  ?— oTes.  ^ 

■  177.  By  Mr  Bligh :  Did  you  not  state,  in  a  former  part  of  yum* 
examination,  that  James  Tom  first  told  you  he  thought  the  Turon  a 
likely  place  to  find  gold  ? — He  told  me  that  if  the  country  I  pointed  oat 
produced  gold,  the  Turon  was  a  likely  countiy  to  do  so.  I  said  to  him, 
"  Well,  go  there,"  and  we  went  past  the  junction  of  Sumjner  Hill 
Creek  with  the  Macquarie,  where  I  got  a  view  of  the  country  from  the 
heights  ;  I  said  ''  it  looks  a  good  country,"  and  directed  him  to  go  there. 

178.  By  the  Colonial  Secretary  :  It  wae  your  description  of  the  nature 
of  a  ffold  coimtry  that  induced  him  to  believe  the  Turon  woidd  turn  out 
a  gold-field  \ — It  was. 

179.  By  the  Chairman :  What  do  you  say  to  this  passage  in  the 
petition, — "  Had  it  not  been  for  the  persevering  efforts  of  your  peti- 
tioners, the  discovery  of  gold  would  most  probably  have  been  delayed  for 
years  ?" — They  assert  tliat  they  made  this  discovery  on  the  7th  or  8th 
of  April,  at  Summer  Hill  Creek ;  and  I  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  Government  nearly  a  month  previous  ;  had  recorded  my  views, 
and  was  then  on  my  way  to  point  out  the  gold-field  to  the  Government 
Geologist,  at  the  i*eque8t  of  the  Government ;  so  that  I  do  not  see  that 
they  have  contributeil  to  it  in  any  way  except  for  their  own  benefit 
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180.  Bv  the  Colonial  Secretary :  In  fact  you  had  yourself  discovered 
gold  on  the  12th  February  previous  ? — Yea. 

181.  Did  you  make  any  record  of  that  discovery  ? — I  made  a  memo- 
randum of  it  on  the  very  day  ;  and,  if  I  remember  right,  gave  you  that 
memorandum  with  a  smiail  specimen  of  gold.  Some  months  afterwards, 
having  found  the  very  memorandum  amongst  some  old  papers,  I  sent  it 
as  a  curiosity — ^a  relic  of  the  great  event. 

190.  By  Mr  Bligh :  You  say  you  were  going  up  to  point  out  the 
gold-field  to  the  Grovemment  Geologist  ? — Yes. 

191.  At  that  time  a  large  quantity,  four  ounces,  had  been  found,  and 
you  had  received  intelligence  of  it  ? — I  had,  and  communicated  it  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary. 

192.  On  your  return  to  Sydney,  from  your  first  trip  to  the  westward, 
you  could  not  have  fixed  upon  any  one  spot  more  than  another  as  being 
a  gold-field  7 — I  did  do  so. 

193.  You  have  told  ub  you  found  specks  of  gold  in  almost  eveiy  place 
you  tried  ? — Yes  ;  the  geological  structure  of  the  country  indicated  it 
as  a  gold-field. 

194.  Whether  a  paying  one  or  not  you  could  not  tell  ? — I  believed  it 
was  a  paying  gold-field  ;  I  told  the  Colonial  Secretary  that,  when 
worked,  I  believed  it  would  be  equally  rich  with  the  Califomian  gold- 
fields. 

197.  Bff  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Where  did  you  get  the  specimenB 
you  sent  to  me,  on  your  second  visit  to  Summer  Hill  Creek  ?— The  first 
specimens  I  dug  myself. 

198.  The  second  specimens,  consisting  of  nuggetty  gold  and  grain 
ffold  ? — I  bought  them  from  the  Toms,  and  gave  them  3^  7s.  an  ounce 
for  them. 

201.  By  the  Chairman  :  I  wish  to  recall  your  attention  to  the  state- 
ment you  made  just  now ;  you  say  you  never  received  any  gold  from  the 
petitioners  ? — I  bought  it.  When  I  returned  from  Sydney  with  Mr 
Stutchbury,  they  proposed  the  arrangement  I  have  mentioned  to  me. 
They  said,  for  all  the  good  I  had  done  them,  and  the  position  I  had 
placed  them  in,  they  would  cive  me  an  equal  snare  of  all  the  fold  they 
obtained  ;  and  thev  also  said,  that  of  the  four  ounces  they  had  already 
found,  I  should  have  one  ounce,  and  I  then  proposea  to  buy  the 
remainder  from  them  at  3^.  7s.  an  ounce.  It  was  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  they  gave  me,  not  a  full  ounce. 

203.  It  is  stated,  in  a  letter  from  these  petitioners  to  the  Chairman 
of  this  Committee,  Mr  Went  worth,  "  Mr  Haivraves  returned  us,  at 
Ophir,  three-fourthe  of  the  sum  which  he  said  the  gold  wegot  and 
put  into  his  possession  realized.'*  Was  that  the  case  ? — The  gold 
m  question  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  I  have  not  sold  a 
farthing's  worth  of  gold  in  the  colony,  the  produce  of  New  South 
Wales.  I  never  had  gold  placed  by  them  in  my  possession  ;  I  bought 
the  gold  from  them,  and  paid  them  for  it  there  ana  then,  and  forwarded 
it  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  I  did  not  consider  it  of  any  consequence 
then,  for  I  could  have  bought  it  from  other  parties.  There  were 
hundreds  of  people  working  at  that  time. 

205.  By  Mr  Covfper :  You  looked  to  the  Government  for  reward '/ — 
Yes  ;  I  never  dug  a  grain  of  gold  for  profit^  or  accepted  a  grain  of  gold. 

210.  By  the  Chairman :  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to  say  in 
support  of  your  claim  ?—  No,  nothing  ;  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  leave  the 
matter  in  your  hands.  I  hope,  if  you  consider  that  I  am  the  party 
entitled  to  bie  rewarded,  you  will  deal  liberally  with  me,  for  I  nave 
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refused  some  handsome  offers  from  companies  and  indiridnals.  The 
Guvenii»r  told  me,  l»y  remaiuiiig,  and  giWnff  my  services  to  the  Govcni- 
ment,  wuuld  augiueut  the  reward  I  mi^t  receive  from  the  Home 
Ooveniment.  I  have  now  been  two  years  through  the  length  aad 
breadth  of  the  kui<l  in  search  of  gold,  and,  with  the  exception  of  my 
ap]>oiutment,  I  have  derived  no  personal  benefit,  I  have  never  received 
one  farthing. 

211.  Bif  Mr  Bligh :  You  have  held  a  €k)vemnient  appointment  sinoe 
that  time  \ — I  have. 

214.  Will  yiiu  state  what  you  have  received  ? — The  amount  of  mj 
salark'  at  the  rate  of  one  }»ouud  a  day,  and  I  am  allowed  ten  shilliiu^  a 
day  for  my  personal  ex])ense8  in  travelling.  I  received  in  the  firet 
instance  from  tlie  Government,  according  to  arrangement^  50(>/.,  and 
25(>/.  at  the  time  I  was  goin^  to  Melbourne. 

216.  Bif  the  Chairman :  When  did  these  Government  allowanoes 
commence  I — I  was  put  on  the  Government  establishment  on  3rd  Jvns, 
1851. 

217.  B^  Mr  Bligh  :  Have  you  made  any  claim  on  the  Government  of 
Vict4)ria  for  compensation  ? — I  have  ;  I  have  written  to  the  lientenaDt- 
Gt>venior  in  reference  to  the  disco veiy  having  extended  to  Victoria, 
and  the  benefit  that  colony  has  derived  from  it.  The  lienteuant' 
iTovemor  hits  answered  my  communication,  by  stating  that  he  will 
bring  the  matter  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Vict«>ria,  [ The  witness  handed  in  the  fetters  referred  to,] — Seepage  116. 

218.  You  consider  you  have  a  claim  upon  them  ? — The  Governor- 
General  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  thought  I  had  a  claim,  and 
shimld  make  an  application  ;  I  inade  an  application,  which  the  Govtst- 
iior>(teneral  was  gooil  enough  to  forward  for  me.  You  can  ha>'e  a  copj 
of  it  if  you  wish.  I  have  no  desire  to  conceal-  anything  from  the  Com- 
niitt^H} ;  I  court  inipiiry  into  every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
<liiH?overj*.  I  vdW  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  my  correspondence  with 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Victoria,  together  with  his  reply. 


Extract  from  Examination  of  Charles  Henrt  Green,   Esq.,  Gold 

Commissioner. 

(16th  June,  1853.) 

W.  C.  WENTWORTH,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

21 G.  Bg  the  Chairman:  Have  you  seen  the  j^otition  of  WillLaia 
Tom,  jun.,  and  James  Tom,  both  of  Springfield,  near  Bathurst,  and  i>f 
Joliu  Lister,  of  Guyong,  which  has  been  refemnl  to  this  Committee  ?— 
Yes. 

217.  Who  do  you  tUiuk  was  the  real  discoverer  of  this  gold — wa.*»  Mr 
Hargnives,  or  were  these  young  men  ? — I  have  heard  that  at  the  time 
they  discovered  it  Mr  Hai-gi-aves  ha<l  given  up  the  search  ;  it  is  so  re- 
jwiled  in  tlie  western  district ;  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety. 

218.  Wiis  the  first  tliscovery  of  gold  in  any  quantity  at  Fitz  Roy  Biir, 
as  stiite<l  in  tliis  jHitition  ? — Yes. 

211).  Wius  that  discovered  by  William  Tom  an<l  John  Lister,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr  Hargnives  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  st>. 

220.  Do  you  believe  tlie  allegations  of  this  j>etition  to  be  true  ? — I  do, 
from  what  I  have  heard  from  various  parties.  I  think  it  was  on  the  9th 
or  10th  of  May,  the  day  after  Mr  Hargraves  came  into  Bathurst,  that 
I,  a.s  C/'rown  Tjiind  Commissioner  for  the  District,  went  to  Summer  Hill 
Creek  to  call  upon  the  j>eople  who  were  there  to  desist  from  digging  ujwn 
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Growu  lands.  When  I  arrived  there  I  found  four  or  five  people,  amonff 
whom  were  the  Toms  and  Lister  ;  they  showed  me  the  gold  they  had 
got,  and  stated  that  Mr  Hargraves  was  their  partner.  When  I  served 
uiem  with  notice,  they  said  they  had  expected  something  of  the  kind, 
and  had  provided  for  it  by  gettmg  an  authority  from  Mr  Hargraves  to 
dig.  They  produced  this  authority,  which  was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recolr 
lect,  in  these  words,  "  I  hereby  authorise  the  Australian  GU>ld  Com- 
pany,** I  think  that  was  the  name,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure,  ''  to  die  for 
gold  on  the  undermentioned  bar,  Fitz  Boy  Baryi  for  a  mile  down  rrom 
ue  junction,**  and  some  other  bar  a  mile  up,  ''  and  to  prevent  all  other 
parties  working  within  the  said  boundaries.  Signed  Edward  Hammond 
Hargraves."  I  forget  what  he  called  himself,  but  I  think  it  was  Gold 
Conunissioner.  I  told  them  that»ihiB  authority  was  of  no  avail,  and 
that  if  Mr  Hargraves  had  been  there  I  should  have  served  him  with 
notice. 

221.  You  saw  these  young  men  without  Mr  Hargraves  at  Fitz  Boy 
Bar? — Yes,  and  they  showed  me  several  ounces  of  gold  they  had 
procured. 

222.  Was  it  after  this  that  Mr  Hargraves  delivered  his  lecture  at 
Bathurst  7 — It  was  before  this  that  he  came  into  Bathurst  and  showed 
some  gold,  and  told  the  people  where  it  was  got.  I  went  out  the  next 
momiiu^,  and  Tom  and  Lister  said  they  were  working  in  partnership 
with  l£c  Hargraves,  and  that  they  shared  alike  ;  they  have  also  told  me 
since  that  the  gold  they  had  was  sold,  and  that  Mr  Hargraves  had 
received  his  share  of  the  proceeds  ;  and  I  believe  they  can  prove  that  he 
did  receive  his  share.  I  know  it  is  generally  understood  at  Bathurst 
that  Mr  Hargraves  had  gone  away,  and  that  the  gold  was  found  after  he 
left 

223.  Do  you  mean  that  he  had  gone  without  any  intention  of  return- 
ing ? — Yes,  under  the  impression  that  they  could  not  find  gold  in 
mimcient  quanti^  to  pay  ;  so  I  have  understood. 

224.  By  Mr  Fineh :  It  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  found  in 
two  or  three  days  by  Mr  Budder  if  it  had  not  been  discovered  by  Mr 
HargravesL? — Yes ;  Mr  Budder,  I  believe,  left  California  with  the  same 
intention  as  Mr  Hargraves,  but  was  shipwrecked. 

225.  By  the  Chairman:  Your  impression  then  is,  that  if  the  Council 
were  to  vote  a  sum  of  money  as  a  gratuity  for  the  discovery  of  gold- 
fields  in  this  country,  Mr  Hargraves  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  whole 
amount  ? — I  do  not  say  what  amount  he  would  be  entitled  to  ;  no  doubt 
he  dbowed  these  young  men  how  to  obtain  the  gold,  and  without  his 
assistance  they^  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  found  it ;  but  I 
believe  they  were  the  actual  finders  of  gold  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
pay,  and  they  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  and  time  in  the  search. 


JAMES  MACABTHUB,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

(30th  June,  1863.) 

Preseni:   Mr  Bligh,  Mr  Cowper,  Mr  Finch,  Mr  J.  Macarthur,  Mr 

Macleay. 

Mr  William  Tom  called  in  and  examined : 

1.  By  the  Chairman:  You  are  one  of  the  parties  who  addressed 
a  petition  on  the  subject  of  Mr  Hargraves*s  claim  for  compensation  for 
the  discoveiy  of  gold  in  this  country  ? — I  am. 

2.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  when  you  were  first  in  communi- 

H  H 


wi-Ut^miO^m^^'rwmK  ,  - 
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cation  with  Mr  Hiungrayes  reUtiTe  to  the  seardi  for  gold,  and  aJoo  what 
took  place  between  yon  up  to  the  time  of  the  discoveiy  ? — Mr  HargraveaL 
tome  time  in  the  early  ^urt  of  February,  1851,  came  to  Gnyong  and 
called  at  Mrs  Lister'a.  He  saw  Mr  John  lister,  and  told  him  that  his 
intention  was  to  ffo  on  to  Wellington  for  the  purpose  of  looking  for 
cold,  and,  if  posstole,  to  discover  an  available  gold-field  in  that  neigh- 
Douriiood.  Mr  Lister,  upon  this,  showed  him  certain  auriferous  agns 
which  he  had  procurea  in  the  nei^bonrbood  of  the  Turon.    Mr  H9t>^ 


ffrayes  believed  these  to  be  indicative  of  gold,  and  said  to  Mr  Lister. 
^  If  you  will  furnish  me  with  a  pack  horse  and  other  necessaries  we  will 
both  go  to  the  Tnron,  and  down  this  creek,"  meaning  Lewis  Ponds 
Creek,  of  which  they  were  then  at  the  source.  It  was  then  arranged 
that  ther  should  proceed  together  te  Lewis  Ponds  Creek.  I  will  not 
say  at  whose  suggestion  the  first  trip  was  made^  bat  they  went  on  the 
12th  February,  1851,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  from  Guyong,  and 
within  two  miles  of  Ophir.  Here  the  first  pan  of  earth  was  washed,at 
the  instance  of  Mr  Haivraves,  and  it  yielaed,  I  believe,  one  minnte 
almost  invisible  speck  of  gold  ;  then  two  or  three  dishes  were  washed  in 
succession,  with  aoout  the  same  result  as  the  first.  This  being  over, 
thev  thought  they  mi^ht  as  well  return  to  Guyong,  and  they  did  so  that 
night,  at  least  so  I  beueve. 

3.  You  were  not  there  ? — Na  I  am  now  giving  Mr  John  listec^s 
Tersion  of  the  matter.  Neither  mv  brother  James  nor  myself  had  seen 
Mr  Harsraves  at  this  time.  Aner  their  return  to  Guyong  it  was 
arranged  between  them  that  they  should  still  go  on  with  their  pnMipeet* 
ing  operations,  and  that  their  next  trip  should  be  to  the  MacooarisL 
Not  being  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country,  they  wantea  soae 
one  to  conduct  them  through  the  bush,  and  I  think,  at  Mrlister^s  sug- 
gestion, Mr  Hai^graves  imtiated  my  brother  James  into  the  way  to 
prociue  gold,  and  so  on ;  and  he  went  with  them  as  their  colleague  and 
fruide.  They  were  away  some  considerable  time,  and  found  goM 
m  almost  every  place  they  tried,  but  in  no  place  sufficient  to  remvne- 
vate  any  one  for  di^ng.  After  Mr  Hai^graves  had  accomplished  this 
trip  I  do  not  ihink^he  w^it  on  any  other,  but  I  cannot  be  positive ; 
however  nothing  of  importance  was  discovered  between  the  time  ol  his 
return  and  his  starting  to  Wellington,  some  time  in  Februair  or  the 
eeriy  part  of  March.  I  have  a  letter  which  he  wrote  from  WeLlingt<Mi| 
dated  the  7th  March,  and  I  think  he  spesks  in  that  of  having  arrivea 
there  the  previous  evening. 

4.  B^MrBUgh:  To  ^om  is  that  letter  addressed?— To  Mn  lister; 
he  never  wrote  to  us.  During  the  time  he  was  at  Wellington,  my 
brother  James  and  Mr  Lister  went  to  the  Turon  and  foond  gold  there 
in  small  quantities,  bat  they  discovered  nothing  more  than  had  before 
been  discovered  when  Mr  Margraves  was  in  their  company ;  they  found 
no  available  digginfis — nothin^^  that  would  pay. 

5.  Thev  did  not  find  anvthu^  more  than  a  few  small  specks  7 — ^They 
found  gold  there,  and  on  the  faith  of  that  gold  I  believe  Mr  Hanrraves 

.  reported  to  the  Government  that  the  Turon  was  a  gold-field,  although 
he  had  never  been  there  at  the  time.  I  think  it  was  during  M>  Har- 
graves's  absence  at  Wellington  that  my  brother  James,  andHenry,  and 
myself,  went  to  try  a  place  with  the  rocker  ;  but  stUl,  from  the  tenor 
of  a  letter  of  Mr  Hargravea,  which  I  looked  at  yesterday,  I  think  it 
could  not  have  been  at  that  time. 

6.  Mr  Haxgraves  has  stated  that  the  rodcer  was  made  after  his  retom 
from  Wellington? — ^Then,  in  that  oase^  I  am  wrong*as  to  the  date 
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when  we  procared  tke  seventeen  or  seventeen  and  a  half  grains  of  gold. 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  when  he  was  absent  at  WeUing- 
ton,  but  in  a  letter,  which  I  read  yesterday,  he  said  that  he  would  be 
able  to  carry  out  his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  Oovemment  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery,  which  shows  that  it  was  made  after  bis  return 
Ircmi  Wellington.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  desires  Mrs  Lister  to  thank 
me  for  a  letter  he  had  received  of  us,  from  me  ;  this  letter,  written  by 
me,  gave  an  account  of  the  seventeen  grains  in  weight  xft  gold  got  by 
my  two  brothers  and  mjself.  I  now  think  it  was  this  letter  he  got 
from  me  which  altered  his  mind  about  going  to  Galifoniia,  and  made 
him  think  he  would  be  able  to  carry  out  certain  intentions  with  the 
€k>vemment. 

6.  By  Mr  BUffk  :  Ton,  I  believe,  made  the  rocker  ? — Tes.  Mr  Har- 
gravee  laid  down  the  principles. 

10.  When  Mr  Haxgraves  returned  to  Ghiyong  from  Dubbo,  what  was 
done?— He  left  for  Sydney. 

11.  He  remained  at  Guyong  some  time,  did  he  not  ? — He  did  not 
pnxqpeet  at  all  during  that  time,  to  my  knowledge. 

12.  By  the  Chairman:  When  were  you  admitted  as  a  partner  ? — I  can- 
not say  what  was  the  date  ;  I  believe  I  had  been  out  searchinff  off  and  on 
in  m}r  brother  James'  place,  he  having  to  go  to  Adelaide,  but  I  will  state 
the  circnmstance  which  made  me  beBeve  I  was  associated  with  him  as 
a  colleague.  When  he  was  going  awa^  to  Brisbane  Water,  I  believe  on 
the  evening  immediately  preoedmg  his  d^artnre,  he  came  to  wish  us 
farewell,  at  my  father's  place  of  residence,  Springfield,  about  four  miles 
from  Guyong.  When  he  was  about  to  start  I  accompanied  him  to  my 
father's  stame,  and  after  his  horse  was  taken  out,  he  and  I  arranged 
that  when  he  got  home  he  should  proceed  to  the  Moreton  Bay  distnct. 
and  give  that  country  a  thorough  prospecting  trial ;  he  said  if  he  did 
not  succeed,  he  intended  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  ff o  to  California. 
This  was  his  expressed  intention  to  me  while  he  was  holding  his  horse 
at  the  end  of  my  father's  stable.  I  made  precuiely  the  same  arrange- 
ment wilii  regard  to  what  I  would  do  in  the  neighbourhood  we  were 
then  in,  the  Guyong,  or  rather  Ophir  neighbourhoc^. 

13.  What  do  you  mean  by  tne  expression,  ''I  made  precisely  the 
same  arrangement  with  regard  to  my  neighbourhood  r*— I  made  pre- 
cisely the  same  concessions  to  him, — that  if  I  were  successful  I  would 
communicate  with  him,  and  he  promised  to  Write  me  if  he  were  the 
successful  party. 

30.  By  Mr  Bliyh :  WiUyou  now  go  back  to  the  time  when  Mr  Har- 
ffraves  was  about  to  leave  Guyong  for  Brisbane  Water,  after  his  return 
m>m  Dubbo,  and  state  what  took  place  7 — Mr  John  lister  and  I 
airanged  to  go  to  the  Macquarie ;  on  the  day  we  started  I  told  Mr 
Lister  that  we  had  better  go  towards  Summerhill  Creek,  as  I  knew 
that  a  piece  of  gold,  weighing  some  ounces,  selling  on  one  occasion  for 
IIZ.,  and  on  another  occasion  for  14/.,  had  been  procured  either  on  the 
bar  now  called  Fitzroy  Bar,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Mr 
lister  asKnted  to  what  I  proposed,  and  we  went  to  ^what  is  now  called 
Fitzroy  B^,  where  we  encamped  ;  after  partaking  of  some  refreshment, 
we  boui  went  into  the  bed  of  the  creek  to  see  if  we  could  find  any  gold. 
I  looked  about  for  a  short  time,  and  at  length  found  a  piece  of  gold 
worth  about  2L  ;  I  said  to  Mr  lister,  ^  I  have  picked  up  one  bit,  how- 
ever ;"  he  laughed,  and  thought  I  was  joking  ;  however,  I  soon  con- 
vinced him  (d  the  truth  of  what  I  had  said.  As  soon  as  the  excitement 
■atorally  produoed  by  the  dromnstance  was  over,  it  was  determined 
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between  ns  that  one  of  ns  should  go  over  the  motmtaiiu  to  fetch  the 
rocker,  while  the  other  remained  to  clear  away  the  stones  from  the  spot 
we  fixed  upon  ;  the  next  morning  Mr  Lister  went  for  the  rocker,  and 
returned  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  having  cleared  away  the  stones  we 
carried  the  soil  in  two  three-bushel  bags  to  the  rocker,  and  bj  night  we 
had  obtained  about  thirty  shiUinffs'  worth  of  gold  dust  We  continued 
here  for  some  davs  (four  or  five)  till  we  procured  what  weighed  eight 
sovereigns,  then  hid  our  cradle,  caught  our  horses,  and  trav^ed  down 
the  creek,  hoping  to  pick  up  some  lumps. 

31.  How  many  days  wane  you  there  ? — We  were  eight  days  away, 
including  the  day  of  starting  and  the  day  of  return* 

32.  During  those  eight  days  did  you  get  anv  quanti^  of  gold  ? — ^We 
eflfected  the  disoovesy  of  an  available  gold-field,  and  obtained  gold 
weighiDff  sixteen  sovereigns. 

33.  Who  were  the  pailies  that  obtained  it  ? — Mr  lister  and  myself. 

34.  Where  was  the  gold  procured  ?— Half  at  Fitzroy  Bar,  and  the 
rest,  in  one  piece,  about  a  mue  and  a  half  lower  down  the  cre^. 

36.  Did  you  communicate  the  result  of  the  search  to  Mr  Hargravea  f 
— Mr  Lister  was  to  write  a  letter  to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  Mr 
Harnaves  acknowledges  its  receipt  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs  Lister, 
and  dated  8th  ApriL    [The  witness  kandtd  in  Mr  Hargraive»*s  lett^,'] 

36.  By  Mr  Cowper :  Mr  Hai^graves  states  that  your  name  is  mentioned 
in  that  fetter  by  mistake,  and  that  he  did  not  receive  a  letter  from  yon  t 
— I  did  write  a  letter  to  him,  acquainting  him  with  the  fact  of  our 
having  obtained  seventeen  grains  of  gold  ;  this  fact  I  am  sure  qf,  and 
it  is  ostensible  to  my  brother  and  Jchn  Lister,  and  Mrs  Lister  too. 

37.  B^  Mr  Bligh :  After  vou  had  communicated  to  Mr  Hargraves  the 
result  of  your  expedition,  did  you  do  anything  until  Mr  Hargraves  came 
up  ? — No  ;  but  it  was  Mr  Lister  who  acquainted  him  with  our  discovery 
ot  an  available  gold'field.  Between  the  time  I  wrote  to  Mr  Hargimvea 
and  the  time  Mr  LLater  wrote  to  him,  Mr  Lister  and  I  made  the  dmnl- 
able  gold-field  discovery, 

88.  Did  you  ever  mid  any  gold  before  Mr  Hargraves  visited  that 
neighbourhood  ? — No,  none  of  us  ever  found  any. 

89.  Did  you  ever  look  for  it  ? — Mr  J<^m  Lister,  as  Mr  Hai^pntves's 
letter  shows,  ]iad  been  looking  for  it  for  some  tune  before,  and  had 
gone  out  with  two  geologists  in  search  of  it. 

90.  What  you  know  of  the  mode  of  seardiipg  for  gold,  ^ou  learned 
from  Mr  Hargraves  ? — ^Yes  ;  he  is  fully  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
made  us  acauainted  with  the  mode  of  extracting  the  gold  from  the  soil, 
and  also  of  navin^  made  one  or  two  unsuccc»^m  trips  in  search  of  an 
available  gold-field. 

106.  By  the  Chairman  :  Tou  think  you  were  ill-used  in  not  haviaff 
some  share  of  the  reward  which  Mr  Hargraves  obtained  ^  Yes.  X 
believe  that  Mr  Hargraves  made  an  unfair  representation,  and  thereby 
got  what  would  have  fallen  to  us. 

107.  By  Mr  MacUay  :  A  letter  appears  in  the  <  Bathurst  Free  Ihress' 
of  January  1st,  1863,  signed  "J.  H.  Lister  ?'*— That  letter  was  indited 
by  me. 

108.  In  that  letter  the  following  passage  occurs  :  *'  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  the  Messrs  Tom  and  myself  einpected  to  get  a  share  of  what 
Mr  Haigraves  might  obtain  from  the  *Qovemment,  or  even  in  the 
shape  of  public  subscriptions,  but  only  of  the  profitable  results  of  our 
exertions  r* — That  is  true  to  the  letter.  Ail  we  expected  was  a  fair 
representation,  and  then,  if  the  Government  had  given  him  a  thousand 
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pounds,  we  should  have  had  no  claim  upon  that ;  or  if  we  had  had  a 
thousand  pounds  given  to  us^  fa«  would  have  had  no  claim  to  that. 


WILLIAM  CHABLES  WENTWORTH,  Bsq^  in  the  Chair. 

(6th  July,  1853.) 

Mr  John  Hardman  Lister  called  in  and  examined  : 

1.  By  Mr  Cowper :  You  are  one  of  the  petitioners  who  have  addressed 
the  Council  with  reference  to  Mr  Haxvraves's  disoovexy  of  the  oold- 
fields  ?— Yes. 

2.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  took  place  between  Mr 
Hargraves  and  yourself  ^en  you  first  communicated  together  on  the 
subject  of  the  gold  discovery  ? — Mr  Hargraves  first  came  to  my  mothei's 
residence  at  Guyong,  near  &tthurBt ;  he  was  an  old  acquaintajioe  of  my 
father's.  At  the  time  he  came  there  my  mother  did  not  know  him  at 
first  till  he  mentioned  his  name,  when  she  knew  him  at  once.  During 
the  afternoon,  when  I  was  introduced  to  Mr  Hargravea,  I  became 
acquainted  that  he  came  from  California,  and  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Wellington  to  see  a  Mrs  Cruikshank — his  cousin.  Having  been  to 
look  for  gold  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  some  inf ormatkni  from  mm  about 
it,  and  showed  him  several  indications  from  the  Upper  Turon.  He  said 
that  one  piece  of  micaceous  slate  and  quartz  was  the  same  as  was  found 
near  gola  mines^  and  he  then  propoeed  that  I  should  find  a  pack-horse 
and  (Offerent  thm^  and  h^  woula  take  me  as  himself. 

3.  When  he  arrived  at  your  mother's  house,  did  he  not  sav  anything 
about  his  being  on  his  way  to  Wellin^n  to  search  for  gold  7 — He  saiS 
he  was  on  his  way  to  see  Mrs  Cruikshank,  his  cousin,  and  that  he 
thought  this  was  a  gold-field.  I  joined  Mr  Hargraves,  and  found  a 
pack-horse  and  the  requisite  articles,  and  we  proceeded  down  Lewis 
I^onds  Creek  and  found,  I  think,  ^ve  very  minute  spedcs. 

5.  BytheColonialSecretarf:  Who  waited  the  goki  ? — MrHaigraves. 

6.  Did  you  know  anything  about  washing  for  gold  before  I— I  had 
never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before. 

9.  B^  the  Chairman :  Did  he  select  the  spot  where  the  five  specks 
were  obtained  ? — He  said  if  gold  existed  in  the  colony  that  was  a  ukely 
spot.  We  got  off  our  horses,  and  in  the  first  pan  we  found  a  speck  of 
gold.  He  said  then  that  the  only  thin^^  now  was  to  discover  a  workable 
ffold-field,  and  if  that  could  be  done  it  would  be  the  luckiest  day  that 
had  happened  to  New  South  Wales. 

10.  Do  you  recollect  on  what  date  that  was  ? — The  12th  February, 
1651.  He  said  if  we  could  only  procure  ffold  he  should  be  made  a 
baron  and  I  should  be  knighted.  It  used  to  oe  a  regular  joke  with  Mr 
Hargraves. 

11.  Did  you  proceed  with  the  prospecting  after  that? — ^Yes.  Mr 
Hargraves  said  we  would  require  to  make  gr»Eiter  preparation  and  go  a 
further  distance. 

13.  Bif  the  Colonial  Seeretarjf :  Were  all  the  proceedings  taken  under 
Mr  Hargraves*8  direction  ? — Yes.  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  an^rthing  of 
the  kind  till  Mr  Hargraves  told  me.     I  had  dug  several  feet  m  several 

f  laces  at  different  times,  and  always  felt  a  great  anxiety  on  the  subject 
always  tibought  gold  existed  in  quartz,  but  I  nevw  could  find  a  spedc 

14.  You  never  found  any  till  he  showed  you  the  way  to  discover  it  ? 
—No. 

16.  Some  gold  had  been  found  ia  that  neighbourhood  by  a  8h^>herd 
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sometime  preTioosbr  7— Yee,  but  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time  I  w«it 
down  there  with  Mr  Hai^gpravee.  Mr  Haiigravea  said  he  had  besa  dowa 
that  creek  about  fourteen  years  previous,  and  had  seen  country  like  that 
in  California. 

16.  You  had  dug  for  goki  on  the  same  ground  two  yean  preTMNisly  7 
— I  dug  in  a  quartz-vein. 

17.  m  the  matrix  ? — I  had  understood  that  gold  was  to  be  found  in 
quartz. 

la  Was  that  from  hearing  of  the  sucoees  oi  Mapgregor  ?-^FroiB  what 
I  read  in  the  papers  about  O&Uf  omia. 

19.  By  Mr  Cowper :  You  were  accompanied  by  two  geologisti  aonift- 
times  7 — I  was  in  company  with  young  NeaL 

SO.  You  never  made  any  discovery  when  in  company  with  a  geoio- 
gist  1 — ^No.  I  had  been  with  a  geologist^  Mr  Batty,  who  had  basn  at 
the  rocks  looking  for  sold  several  days. 

21.  You  have  statoa  in  your  petition  that  a  proposal  to  join  yon  was 
made  to  some  of  the  Tom  family — was  that  baore  ^ou  wiat  to  th* 
Macquarie  or  afterwards  ? — On  the  way  to  the  Maoosane  Mr  Hargrava* 
and  I  proposed  to  leave  the  tarpaulin  at  Toms^.  We  called  thara  and 
left  the  tarpaulin,  and  Mr  Hai^^raves  said  the  Toma  knew  the  country 
very  well,  and  he  should  like  them  to  join  us.  I  told  him  that  if  thej 
did  they  would  see  the  way  of  prospecting,  and  it  would  put  them  in  tba 
same  position  as  ourselvea  He  said  we  could  put  them  to  hobble  the 
horses.  I  said  it  was  not  likely  a  younff  man  like  Jamea  Tom  would  do 
anything  of  ihat  kind,  and  he  then  said  he  would  make  them  the  sauM 
as  ourselves.  When  Mr  James  Tom  came  I  told  him  we  had  got  gdd 
in  small  quantities,  and  we  now  only  wanted  to  get  it  in  paying  quan- 
tity.   Mr  Harffraves  then  said  he  should  go  as  one  of  ourselves. 

22.  What  did  you  understand  him  to  mean  by  '*  one  of  ourselvva  T— 
Mr  Hargraves  at  the  first  outset,  when  I  showed  him  the  indioataona 
from  the  Turon,  said,  if  you  will  loin  me  and  find  the  articles  I  reqnir% 
I  will  take  you  with  me,  and  whatever  arises  from  the  disoowy  we 
will  share  in  it,  and,  said  he,  it  will  be  a  veiy  handsome  thing  if  we  find 
it  pa3rable. 

23.  By  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Did  he  allude  to  the  quantity  of  gold 
you  could  obtain  b^  working,  or  anything  of  that  sort  7 — ^He  did  not 
allude  to  anything  m  particular,  but  said  it  would  be  a  very  handsome 
thing. 

24.  What  did  you  infer  from  that  7 — ^I  thought  we  should  find  it  in 
lai^e  quantities. 

25.  You  expected  no  reward  but  in  the  lai^  quantities  t>f  gold  yon 
would  find  by  working ! — I  did  not  know  what  Mr  Hargravesrs  inten- 
tions were. 

26.  By  Mr  Cowper :  You  stated  in  your  letter  in  the  Bathurst  newa* 
paper  some  months  afterwards,  that  you  had  no  expectation  of  ahA.ring 
in  the  Government  reward  7— We  always  expected  Mr  Hargraves  to 
represent  our  case  favourably  to  the  Government. 

27.  Bv  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Do  you  claim  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
gold  7 — ^No,  I  do  not,  but  one  of  the  discoverers,  and  of  a  workable 
gold-field. 

28.  Who  do  you  consider  to  be  the  discoverer  of  gold  7 — We  are  duly 
indebted  to  Mr  Hargraves  for  the  theory,  but  the  Toms  and  myself  are 
entitled  to  aportion  of  the  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  gold-field  worth 
working.  ELad  Mr  Hargraves  not  joined  me  at  the  time  he  would  most 
probably  have  gone  on  to  Wellington. 
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Z6,  JfytAe  Chaimum :  Where  did  yon  go  after  that  ?*-We  followed 
the  Macquarie  up  to  the  junction  of  Summerhill  Creek,  and  in  almost 
every  place  we  tried  we  found  gold  in  very  small  quanti^.  Sometimes 
we  washed  three  or  four  dishes  and  could  not  get  a  speck,  but  if  we 
persevered  we  ffenerally  found  a  little,  though  we  never  found  it  in  aaoh 
quantities  as  lir  Hargraves  thought  would  pay  for  working. 

36.  When  you  came  to  Summerhill  Creek  did  you  proepect  there  t-* 
Tes,  and  it  was  the  best  place  on  the  Macquarie.  Mr  Hargraves  said 
he  thought  that  in  that  place  a  party  of  eight  or  ten  men,  with  long 
toms,  the  same  as  they  use  in  California,  could  earn  wht  or  ten  shil- 
lings a  day  each ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  sufficient.  We  then  followed 
the  Summerhill  Creek  up  till  we  came  to  the  plaoe  now  called  Ophir. 
It  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  we  never  prospected  on  Sunday,  but  went  home. 
We  followed  the  Lewis  Ponds  (>eek  up,  and  Mr  Haigraves  said  he 
should  like  to  prospect  the  lower  part  of  it. 

87.  Bw  the  CoUmial  Secretary:  That  was  near  its  junction  with 
Summerhill  Creek? — Yes.  We  fixed  upon  a  place,  and  Tofn  said 
CooloomboUa  Creek  was  a  very  likely  place,  as  there  was  a  deal  of 
Quartz  there.  We  followed  the  CooloomboUa  down  and  prospected,  but 
did  not  find  anyUiing.  Then  we  caihe  on  to  the  Summeraill  Creek, 
about  two  miles  below  the  junction  with  Lewis  Ponds  Creek  ;  we  pro- 
spected in  three  or  four  places,  but  did  not  procure  any  gold. 

9%,  By  Mr  BUffk :  Is  that  the  plaoe  called  Ophir  ?— Yes. 

89.  By  the  Colonial  Secretary:  You  called  it  Fitz  Boy  Bar  ?— That 
is  the  place  ;  but  the  Fits  Boy  ^Bar  is  rather  below  the  waterhole  at  the 

i 'unction.  Then,  when  we  were  going  up  the  creek,  Mr  Hargraves  said 
le  would  like  to  go  where  we  first  found  ffold,  and  we  might  set  four  or 
five  dollars'  worth.  We  washed  four  or  five  pans,  but  he  saia  it  would 
not  pay.  We  then  proceeded  on  the  way  home,  and  Mr  Hai^graves  then 
said  that  James  Tom  and  myself  had  better  go  to  the  Tnran,  and  ht 
would  go  up  to  Dnbbo.  Myself  and  Mr  Tom  went  to  the  Tuiitm,  and 
found  granular  gold  in  sreater  ouantity  than  in  any  other  places  except 
the  junction  of  Summeniill  Creek  with  the  Macquarie.  On  our  way  up 
we  prospected  at  the  place  Mr  Hargraves  said  he  would  like  to  try  at 
Summerhill  Crc^  and  there  found  frcnn  thirty  to  forty  very  fine  specks 
in  a  tin  dish.  When  we  got  home  Mr  Hargraves  had  not  arrived  from 
Wellington  ;  but  when  he  returned  we  told  him  of  it,  and  he  then  told 
us  to  make  a  ciiuile,  which  he  directed  us  how  to  do,  and  give  it  a  da3r's 
trial.  Mr  Tom  went  down  the  creek  and  tried  it  with  a  cradle,  and 
onlv  procured  about  sixteen  grains  in  the  day.  Then  Mr  Hargraves 
and  myself  went  to  Campbelf s  River  and  the  Fish  River,  we  found  no 
gold  on  the  Fish  River,  and  Mr  Haigraves  said  he  did  not  think  it 
contained  gold.  He  then  left  me,  and  said,  if  we  would  go  on  to  the 
Macquarie  and  the  Cudseeong  Rivers  and  prospect  there,  he  would 
go  to  the  northward,  and  if  either  party  succeeded  in  finding  gold  we 
should  write  to  the  others. 

40.  By  Mr  Bligh  :  What  did  he  mean  by  the  northward  ?— To  the 
northward  of  Port  Stephens.  When  I  wished  Mr  Hai^graves  good  bye, 
he  expressed  a  great  desire  that,  in  case  neither  of  us  should  succeed  in 
finding  gold  in  paying  quantity,  I  should  go  to  California  with  him. 

62.  By  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Did  you  consider  yourselves  entitled 
to  share  in  the  reward? — We  considered  that  Mr  Hargraves  would 
represent  our  case  fairlv  to  the  Oovemment ;  but  we  did  not  expect  to 
receive  the  same  reward  as  Mr  Hargraves. 

63.  You  considered  you  had  a  claim  independent  of  that  of  Mr  Har- 
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gravea  7 — Yes  ;  for  finding  a  plaoe  worth  working,  iind  joimng  Mr 
Hargraves  in  the  fii'St  outaet,  as  he  might  not  have  foand  gold  had  he 
not  joined  us. 

64.  How  did  Mr  Hargraves  prospect?— He  went  to  the  bed  of  the 
creek  and  took  the  top  soil  off ;  he  said  he  could  always  tell  from,  the 
top  soil  what  lay  underneath.     I  often  wished  him  to  dig  deq)6r. 

65.  By  the  Chairman :  Did  you  get  the  four  oimces  by  sinking,  or 
from  the  top  soil  ? — ^B^  sinking.*  The  pieee  that  Mr  WUliam  Tom 
picked  up  led  us  to  try  m  that  place. 

66.  By  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Mr  Tom  found  the  laigest  piece  on 
the  surface  ? — Yes,  and  then  we  worked  under  the  place,  thinking  it 
would  be  the  best ;  we  worked  two  or  three  days. 

66.  By  Mr  Macleay :  Did  Mr  Haigraves  point  out  that  perticalar 
plaoe  on  Fitz  Boy  Bar  ? — No  ;  we  wished  to  smk  at  the  junetion  of  the 
waterhole,  but  he  would  not. 

69.  Had  he  suggested  that  the  junction  of  the  two  creeks  was  a  likely 
spot  ?— No. 

70.  Had  he  ever  recommended  you  to  go  to  that  partienlar  plaoe  ? 
—No. 

71.  It  was  a  suggestion  of  Mr*  Tom*s7 — Yes ;  he  proposed  to  stop 
there. 

72.  By  the  Chairman :  After  you  discovered  this  sold  what  was  the 
result — did  other  people  go  and  dig  there  { — When  Mr  Hargravea  had 
the  gold  put  in  his  possession  my  mother  wished  him  to  show  it  to  Mr 
Arthur  and  Dr  Machattie ;  instead  of  that  he  showed  it  to  every  one 
and  afterwards  sent  it  to  Sydney  by  Mr  loely. 

73.  Did  you  go  and  dig  any  more  7 — Not  till  we  got  permiasion  from 
Mr  Haigraves  to  do  so. 

74.  By  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Did  you  think  it  neoessaxy  to  apply 
to  Mr  jdfargraves  for  permission  to  dig  7 — Mr  Haigraves  said  he  nad 
authority  from  the  Grovemment  to  make  his  researches. 

75.  By  the  Chairman  :  He  gave  you  penmssion,  in  writing  ? — ^Yes, 
with  the  nnderstAnding  that  the  Government  had  authorised  him. 

76.  When  you  got  this  permission  did  you  go  back  to  Fitz  Boy  Bar  7 
— ^Yes,  and  prospected  the  creek  for  some  miles  down  it. 

77.  Did  you  get  any  more  gold  ? — Yes,  several  ounces. 

78.  By  Mr  Sligh  :  At  that  time  other  people  went  as  well  as  you  ? 
— Hundreds.     We  tried  to  keep  them  off,  but  could  not. 

90.  By  Mr  Macleay :  Before  you  applied  to  him,  did  he  not  state  that 
he  had  got  some  authority  7 — He  stat^  he  Lad  so  much  authority  that 
he  was  promised  an  appointment  from  the  Government.  What  the 
appointment  was  I  did  not  know  ;  but  he  said  if  he  gave  us  this,  the 
Government  would  not  meddle  with  us. 

91.  By  Mr  Macarthur :  Did  he  say  that  he  had  a  positive  promiaey 
so  that  if  he  succeeded  he  would  get  an  appointment  7 — He  saia  he  wae 
promised  an  appointment. 

95.  Do  you  recollect  the  circumstance  of  a  letter  being  published  in 
the  *  Bathurst  Free  Press,'  purporting  to  be  signed  by  you  i — Mr  Har- 
graves wrote  a  letter,  and  wished  me  to  sign  it,  disclaiming  all  credit  or 
honour  attached  to  tiie  discovery,  and  I  would  not  do  it. 

101.  You  refused  to  sign  that  letter  7  (Mr  Maryraveee  drqft  of  the 
letter  in  question  handed  to  witneee,) — Yes,  that  is  the  document  which 
Mr  Hargraves  gave  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  copy  it,  and  send  it  to  the 
*  Herald. '—(See  copy  subjoined.) 

105,  By  the  Colonial  Secretary :  You  had  never  assumed  the  credit 
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of  having  made  the  diacoverj  ? — Not  the  sole  credit ;  I  always  gave  Mr 
Hargravee  his  due. 

106.  By  the  Chairman  :  What  merit  ib  it  you  claim.  Ib  it  the  merit 
of  having  discovered  ^old  in  the  first  instance,  or  of  having  discovered 
a  workable  gold-field  m  New  South  Wales  ? — ^The  merit  of  having  dis- 
covered a  workable  gold-field. 

110.  By  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Do  you  think  you  could  have  found 
that  worlcable  gold-field  if  you  had  not  been  taught  by  Mr  Hargraves 
the  manner  of  prospecting  and  the  places  likely  to  be  auriferous  ? — If 
we  had  not  obtained  the  knowledge  from  Mr  Hargraves,  of  washing  with 
a  tin-dish,  we  should  not  have  done  it,  for  we  were  quite  ignorant  of  the 
method  of  washing  until  he  put  us  in  a  position  to  go  to  work. 

111.  By  the  Chairman:  Has  Mr  Hargraves,  to  your  knowledge, 
ever  found  any  quantity  of  gold  since  he  has  been  appointed  IVospecting 
Gold  Commissioner  ? — I  have  never  seen  anything  m  the  papers  that  he 
has  ever  done,  and  if  he  continued  prospecting  in  the  way  he  did,  he 
never  would. 

117.  By  Mr  Blufh :  Mr  Hargraves  did  not  ffo  to  the  Turon,  did 
he  7 — No.  At  the  time  he  reported  on  the  Turon  ne  had  never  been  on 
it,  not  to  my  knowledffei 

116.  You  and  Tom  had  been  there  ? — James  Tom  and  I.  When  Mr 
Hararaves  was  returning  to  Sydney,  I  wished  him  to  go  to  the  head  of 
the  Turon,  but  he  had  important  business,  and  could  not  stay. 

119.  By  Mr  Macleay  :  You  suggested  the  Turon  as  a  probable  gold- 
field  ? — Yes  ;  I  always  said  so. 

120.  By  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Was  that  before  (n:  after  you  dis- 
covered gold  at  Summer-hill  Creek  ? — Afterwards. 

121.  Was  the  inference  drawn  by  you  that  the  Turon  was  a  gold-field 
from  the  similarity  of  its  geological  construction  to  that  of  Lewis  Ponda 
Creek  ? — Yes.  Mr  Hargraves  told  me  always  to  look  after  red  soil  and 
quartz  and  micaceous  slate. 

122.  It  was  from  his  description  ^  a  gold  country  that  vou  inferred 
the  Turon  was  a  gold-field  ? — Yes,  and  from  having  been  there  looking 
for  gold  two  years  previously. 

137.  By  Mr  Macarthur :  Where  was  Mr  Hargraves  at  the  time  yog 
prospected  the  Turon  ? — We  were  waiting  for  his  return  from  Wel- 
ungton. 

138.  Did  you  separate  from  Mr  Haxgraves  previously,  or  did  he  go 
part  of  the  way  with  you  ? — He  left  us  to  go  to  Wellington,  and  we 
went  to  the  Turon. 

139.  Did  Mr  Hargraves  at  any  point  on  the  journey  see  the  Turon 
country  ? — He  might  have  seen  the  junction  at  a  distance  of  nine  or 
ten  miles,  but  he  could  not  have  told  the  character  of  the  country. 

146.  By  Mr  Macleay :  Was  Mr  Hargraves  exposed  to  much  fatigue 
and  danger,  as  he  states  in  his  letter  7 — We  had  some  difficult  places  to 
pass  on  the  Maoquarie. 

146.  By  Mr  Cowper :  Was  he  with  you  when  he  endured  "  many 
days  and  nights  of  extreme  hardship,"  as  is  stated  in  your  petition  ? — 
He  was  always  with  me,  except  on  the  Turon,  and  when  we  made  the 
discovery  of  a  gold-field  worth  working.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  and 
rough  country,  and  to  foUow  the  Macquarie  up  is  a  difficult  matter. 

147.  By  the  Chairman :  You  say  Mr  Hargraves  asked  you  to  go 
back  to  Qdifomia  with  him  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  explorationa 
here  ? — He  wished  me  to  jy;o. 

149.  Did  any  conversation  between  you  and  Mr  Hargraves  lead  you  to 
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the  ioqxranon  that  if  yoa  and  the  Toms's  had  not  diaoovttvd  the  four 
ounces  of  gold,  he  would  have  gone  back  to  California  ? — ^I  belieTe  he 
would,  if  hiB  friends  had  not  adviaed  him  to  show  the  small  q)eeka  to 
the  GU>Temment. 

151.  He  did  not  consider  that  they  indicated  a  sofEuacnt  quantity  ol 
gold  to  pay  for  working  t — ^Not  at  all.  He  considered  no  place  he  had 
seen  worth  working,  exc^t  the  junction  of  Summar-hill  Greek.  He 
said  he  thought  a  party  of  eight  or  ten  men  working  together  with  long 
toms  might  make  eight  or  ten  shillings  a-day  each  thm.  He  did  not 
wish  the  discovery  to  be  made  known,  as  it  would  cause  a  great  deal  ol 
disturbance  if  it  would  not  pay  for  woridng. 

152.  You  say  he  expressed  an  intention  of  retumioff  to  Oslifomia 
before  the  winter  set  in—did  he  mean  the  winter  in  Galmmiia  or  here  f 
— ^Before  the  winter  thoroughly  set  in  in  this  cokmj,  so  that  he  mi^t 
aniye  in  Cidif omia  in  summer. 

153.  This  was  in  the  mouth  of  May,  and  the  winter  was  setting  in  f 
— ^He  was  going  to  the  northward.  He  thought  he  would  be  about  m 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  the  northward,  and  if  he  did  not  suooeed 
he  would  go  to  California. 

155.  By  ike  Colonial  Secretary :  You  say  he;  reoeiyed  certain  adyioe 
from  friends  in  Sydney  to  show  to  the  Goyemment  the  qpeoks  of  sold 
he  had  obtained  i — He  received  advice  from  his  friends  to  show  them 
to  the  Crovemment,  and  just  after  he  had  shown  them  he  reoeiyed 
my  letter  to  say  that  we  had  discovered  a  workaUe  gold-field. 

157.  By  Mr  Bligk :  Was  it  after  the  discovexy  of  the  four  oonoea  by 
you,  that  ne  announced  publicly  at  Bathunt  that  there  was  a  workabfe 
gold-field  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 


CTme  Copy  of  a  Paper  given  bv  Mr  Haz^pntves  to  Messrs  lister  and 
Toms  on  their  application  arter  obtaining  four  ounces  of  gold.) 

On  Her  Majestjr's  Service. 

This  is  to  certify,^  that  the  Australian  Gk>ld  Company  are  hereby 
authorised  and  empowered  to  occupy  the  following  Bars,  for  the  purpose 
of  experimenting  in  ffold-mining,  and  to  prevent  all  parties  from  intru-> 
ding  thereon,  viz. :— -Fitzroy's  Bar,  Hai^graves's  Bar,  Lister's  Bar,  and 
Tom's  Bar.  (Signed)  R   H.  Haroratm. 

Opbir,  6th  May,  1651. 

Copy  of  Letter  exhibited  to  the  Committee,  which  Mr  Lister  refused  te 
sign,  the  letter  having  been  drawn  up  and  written  by  Mr  Har- 
graves  for  insertion  in  the  public  prints. 

Ophir,  19th  May,  1851. 
Gbntlexxv, — ^A  report  having  been  spread  abroad  by  some  malicioiis 
person,  who  evidently  is  jealous  of  Mr  Hai^graves's  great  discovery,  to 
the  effect  that  I  was  the  party  who  made  it  and  communicated  it  to 
him,  I  beg  leave  most  unreservedly  to  contradict  this  jblse  report, 
although  having  been  upwards  of  two  years  searching  for  it,  at  one 
time  with  two  geologists  and  mineralogists,  who  told  me  that  there  were 
indications,  but  oovdd  not  find  the  gold.  Mr  Harsrrayes,  during  his 
explorations,  called  on  me,  as  an  old  friend  of  my  late  respected  father, 
and  in  course  of  conversation  he  told  me  that  this  was  a  gold  counti^^ 
and  if  I  would  keep  the  secret,  he  would  combine  with  me.  This  I 
agreed  ta    He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  soaroely  ever  made. a 
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iBilure.  Where  he  said  gold  was  to  be  found,  he  found  it  I  neither 
understand  geology  nor  mineralogy ;  but  I  am  convinced  my  friend  Mr 
Hargraves  Knows  where  and  how  to  find  gold  ;  and  all  honour  and 
reward  in  the  late  discovery  belongs  to  him  alone.  Indeed,  few  men 
would  have  done  what  he  has — intersecting  the  country  with  blacks — 
sometimes  alone — sometimes  with  my  fnend  Mr  James  Tom — and 
during  bis  exploraticms,  had  rain  set  in,  from  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  we  were  equipped,  starvation  and  death  must  have  been  the 
result. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  publicity  in  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  ioumal,  I  am,  &c,  JoHV  Hardman  Lunut. 

P.Sw — ^1  have  also  heard  it  reported  that  Mr  Hai^graves  had  not  acted 
fairly  towards  me.  I  beg  most  distinctly  to  state,  that  in  all  transao* 
tkms  with  that  gentleman,  he  has  acted  strictly  honourable  with  me  and 
friends  in  the  secret  of  the  great  discovery.  Mr  Hargraves  is  now  no 
longer  connected  with  me  or  my  party  at  Ophir,  and  wherever  he  may 
be  Be  has  my  best  ¥rishee  and,  I  believe,  of  all  who  know  him  in  the 
district  of  IBathurst. 


'  WILLIAM  CHABLES  WENTWOBTH,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

(S7th  July,  1863.) 

Frtrnii :  The  Colonial  Seeretaiy,  Mr  Bligfa,  Mr  Cowper,  Mr  Finch, 

Mr  J.  Maoarthur,  and  Mr  Wentworth. 

Edwabd  Haiocokd  Haroravbb, Esq., called  in  and  further  examined : — 

1.  B^  the  Chairman :  There  are  a  few  supplemental  questions  which 
the  Committee  wish  to  ask  you  in  addition  to  your  former  evidence. 
Since  you  were  examined,  we  have  had  Mr  Lister  before  us,  and  one  of 
his  statements  to  the  Committee  was  to  the  effect  that,  when  you  and 
he  parted  at  Bathurst,  after  having  been  prospecting  together,  you  Vstt 
witn  an  intention  to  go  somewhere  to  the  nortnward,  ana  that  you  inti- 
mated your  intention  to  return  to  California  if  you  did  not  find  gold 
there — Is  that  true  or  not  ? — I  cannot  recollect  the  precise  words  I  used, 
but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  told  him  that  I  had  very  important 
business  in  Sydney,  and  I  could  not  remain  with  him  any  lon^^er.  I 
believe  he  came  a  few  miles  on  the  road  with  me.  I  did  not  then  tell 
him  that  I  intended  returning  to  California,  but  I  recollect  saying,  whin 
JJlrH  went  thercj  that  if  I  was  not  successful  in  my  search  for  gold  I 
intended  to  do  so. 

2.  Do  you  recollect  saying  anything  about  proepeetinff  in  the  northern 
distoict  7— No,  I  do  not ;  but  I  mi^t  have  done  so,  oecause  I  went  a 
short  distance  to  the  northward  while  waiting  for  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary's letter. 

3.  Mr  lister  has  also  led  the  Committee  to  infer  that  if  he  and  the 
Toms  had  not  discovered  the  four  ounces  of  gold  which  they  found  after 
you  and  he  parted,  you  would  not  have  gone  back  to  Bathurst,  but 
would  have  returned  to  California  ? — ^Three  or  four  days  after  I  left  Mr 
lister  I  waited- on  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  explained  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  my  discovery,  and  at  his  reouest  communicated 
my  views  on  the  matter  in  writing,  which  will  clearly  explain  what  my 
views  and  opinions  were  at  the  time.  You  have  documentary  evidence 
on  this  point. 

4.  I  believe  the  small  quantity  then  brought  down  by  you  was  not 
oonaidered  worth  the  attention  ci  the  Government  ? — Certainly  it  was 
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considered  worth  the  attention  of  the  Govemment,  and  they  entered 
into  negotiation  with  me.  Mj  claim  is  grounded  on  my  letter  of  the 
3rd  of  April,  1851,  after  having  had  three  interviews  with  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  I  never  remained  to  dkf  gold  for  profit.  What  I  bron^t 
down  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  &ct  of  the  existence  of  gold,  aim  I 
explained  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  ih&t  I  believed  it  would  turn  out  to 
be  as  good  a  gold-field  as  many  portions  of  California  which  I  had  seen. 
It  was  a  very  dry  season,  and  there  was  no  water  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  country ;  and  had  there  been  water  it  is  not  likely  I  uiould  have 
stopped  to  dig.  I  had  dug  enough  in  California.  I  came  here  to  make 
the  discovery,  and  when  made,  considered  my  mission  at  an  end. 

6.  A  portion  of  Mr  lister's  evidence  is  to  this  effect :  that  the  moat 
mt>lific  place  you  prospected  at  was  the  junction  of  the  Summertull 
Creek  wil^  the  Macauarie  River,  and  that  it  was  your  opinion  that  even 
there  a  digger  coula  not  get  above  ten  shillings  a  day  ? — ^Fifteen  shil- 
lings a  day  was  the  sum  I  pronounced  mi^ht  be  got  <»i  Lewis  Ponds 
Creek  ;  I  told  Mr  Lister  it  would  pay  fifteen  shillings  a  day  when 
worked,  and  I  considered  it  a  workable  gold-field. 

6.  Was  it  your  opinion,  that  only  ten  shillings  a  day  could  be  |;ot  by 
diggers  at  the  junction  of  the  Summerhill  Creek  and  the  Macquane  ? — 1 
do  not  remember  expressing  an  opinion  upon  that  particular  locality.  I 
wrote  to  Mr  Icely,  stating  that  some  portion  of  the  Lewis  Ponds  and 
the  Macquane  surfiu^ing  would  pay  from  seven  to  ten  shillings  a  day — 
I  was  sp^hking  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  country ;  my  letter  was 
marked  private  and  confidential.  I  mentioned  I  was  fearful,  if  the  fact 
was  known  and  believed,  that  it  would  induce  labourers  to  leave  the 
more  useful  occupations  and  resort  to  the  gold-field,  and  create  much 
inconvenience  in  the  labour  market.  My  letter  was  dated  about  the 
20th  of  February,  1861. 

11.  What  answer  can  you  give  tibe  Committee  on  this  jpointf 
Was  not  the  gold  discovered  by  the  Toms  and  Listei\  and  of  which  you 
obtained  possession  of  them,  the  cause  of  the  rusn  to  Oplnr  ? — ao  ; 
there  was  a  hundredweight  found,  a  few  days  afterwards,  by  a  blade- 
fellow  employed  by  Dr  Kerr,  on  the  surface. 

12.  That  was  some  time  afterwards  ? — What  I  tm^intaiw  is,  that  had 
I  not  made  the  discovery  in  the  first  instance,  and  brought  it  openly 
before  the  public,  the  one  hundredweight  of  gold  would  not  have  been 
discovered. 

13.  I  suppose  the  discovery  of  the  four  ounces  of  gold  was  the  cause 
of  the  rush  to  Ophir  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  it  was.  I  had  drawn 
attention  to  Summerhill  and  Lewis  Ponds  Creeks,  and  requested  many 
parties  to  so  there,  assuring  them' they  would  find  gold,  and  be  repaid 
for  their  labour. 

14.  Was  there  any  ^neral  rush  to  Ophir  before  that  gold  was 
obtained  ? — ^When  I  arrived  at  Bathurst  I  directed  attention  to  tha 
locality. 

15.  It  was  after  you  got  these  four  ouces  of  gold  from  the  Toms  and 
Lister,  and  when  you  were  able  to  exhibit  it,  that  you  gave  that  lectore 
at  Bathurst  ? — It  was  when  I  went  up  to  point  out  the  gold-field  to  Mr 
Stutchbury. 

16.  That  was  after  the  four  ounces  of  gold  were  obtained?— There 
was  a  great  deal  of  gold  raised  at  that  time.  I  believe  gold  to  the  value 
of  1,0(X)/.  was  raised  the  very  day  I  was  there. 

17.  Was  there  any  rush  to  the  diggings  before  these  four  ounces 
of  gold  were  obtained  7   There  was  no  rush  to  the  diggings  until  I  drew 
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attention,  and  requested  parties  to  go  there,  assuring  them  of  finding 
gold. 

18.  By  Mr  Macarthur :  Was  it  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  inform- 
ing you  of  the  finding  of  the  four  ounces,  that  you  went  to  Bathurst  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  was  on  my  way  there  at  the  time. 

20.  What  took  you  there  ? — I  went  by  desire  of  the  Government.  I 
wrote  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  stating  that  I  was  prepared  to  proTe 
the  value  of  my  discovery  ;  when  he  told  me  that  my  reward  must 
depend  upon  its  nature  and  value.  I  asked  how  I  was  to  prove  it,  and 
I  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Bathurst  to  point  out  the  gold-field  to  Mr 
Stutchbury. 

21.  Did  you  then  learn  that  four  ounces  of  gold  had  been  found  by 
the  Messrs  Tom  and  Lister  ? — It  had  been  got  before.  I  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  them  informing  me  of  it,  and  I  showed  the  letter  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary. 

22.  I  supjpose  it  was  this  circumstance  that  partly  induced  you  to  go 
to  Bathurst  i — It  was  not. 

23.  You  went  to  Bathurst  then  to  prove  to  Mr  Stutchbury  that  there 
was  a  gold-field  ? — I  did.  The  finding  of  this  four  ounces  of  gold  did 
not  in  any  way  influence  my  proceeding ;  it  was  a  natural  result  anti- 
cipated by  me  after  I  had  discovered  the  gold,  made  a  cradle,  and 
instructed  my  guides  how  to  use  it.  I  told  the  Colonial  Secretary  that 
I  had  instructed  these  parties  to  obtain  specimens  for  me,  and  on  the 
receipt  of  their  letter  took  it  to  him.  My  arrangements  with  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  previously  made. 

25.  The  Toms  themselves  admit  that  they  would  not  have  found  this 
ffold  if  you  had  not  shown  them  how  to  stet  it ;  they  do  not  try  to  take 
from  you  the  merit  of  having  discovered  the  gold  in  the  first  instance, 
but  they  claim  the  merit  of  navinff  been  the  mscoverers  of  a  workable 
ffold-field.  When  you  got  to  Bathurst,  you  found  that  ffold  had  been 
discovered  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  enable  you  to  affora  the  Covem- 
ment  that  proof  which  they  required  ? — I  had  proved  that  to  my  own 
satisfaction  oef ore  I  went  down  to  Sydney  ana  satisfied  the  Qovem- 
ment,  who  then  made  an  agreement  with  me. 

26.  Do  you  mean  by  the  few  particles  you  brought  down  the  first 
time  ? — Yes  ;  my  letters  and  my  interviews  with  the  Colonial  Secretary 
will  prove  what  my  impressions  were.  I  only  wanted  a  number  of 
people  to  prove  the  field.     I  told  the  Colonial  Secretary  this. 

27.  Did  the  Grovemment  then  admit  that  you  had  produced  sufficient 
flold  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  workable  gold-field  ? — 
Yes,  the  Colonial  Secretary  admitted  that  He  said,  "  If  what  you  say 
is  correct,  Mr  Hargraves,  we  have  got  a  {;old- field  ;  it  wiU  stop  tbte 
emigration  to  Odifomia,  and  settle  the  convict  question." 

30.  How  did  you  propose  to  furnish  proof  that  you  had  discovered  a 
gold-field  7 — I  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Stutchbuiy  ;  I  was  told  to 
point  out  the  gold-field  to  him,  and  I  said  I  would  take  the  cradle  down 
and  goto  work  in  the  usual  way. 

32.  But  it  had  been  tested  before  you  reached  Ophir  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  was 
tested  before  I  went  awa^.  I  said  here  is  the  sold  ;  whether  it  is  a  ridi 
or  poor  gold-field,  it  is  mipossible  to  say  untu  it  is  proved  by  working. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  gave  me  a  letter  to  Mr  Stutcnbury,  and  told  me 
to  go  and  prove  it.  I  went  up  with  the  intention  of  doing  so  ;  and,  as 
I  went  down  to  Ophir,  I  called  the  attention  of  many  people  going  alonff 
the  road  to  the  discovery,  and  I  got  hundreds  of  people  there,  and 
eveiything  proved  it  at  once. 
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36.  Did  j<m  not  find  a  good  many  peo(>le  at  tlie  minM  whmt  jom. 
arrived  there  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  there  were  thirty  or  forty. 

38.  Wag  it  not  the  gold  which  the  Tome  diaooTered  that  indnoed  the 
people  to  go  7 — No  ;  becauae  when  I  arrived,  the  Toma  were  anzions  to 
keep  the  ttiing  secret,  and  that  I  should  join  with  them  and  keep  ihe 
matter  private.  I  said  the  only  thing  that  would  develop  the  reeonroes 
of  ikm  ^old-field  wonki  be  to  Aave  a  large  population  upon  it,  and  new 
diaeovmes  would  be  made  ;  and  that  it  was  a  folly  for  them  to  think 
they  oould  obtain  more  gold  by  keepiitf  it  aeorst,  as  evety  GalifoniiaK 
in  the  eonntry  understood  the  process  of  ^d-waahing. 

41.  jBy  tke  Chairman :  You  had  then  in  your  possession  the  tfavae  or 
four  oonces  of  gold  the  Toms  found  t — Yes. 

42.  Did  you  make  the  annoonoemeat  you  speak  of  beCora  or  after  ywi 
got  that  gold  ?— Afterwards. 

43.  Bjf  Mr  Oowper :  You  alluded  in  your  former  evidsnoe  to  a  letter 
which  you  mentioned  you  had  writen  to  Mr  Peek,  of  fl^ydney,  from 
Galifomia,  ia  ezpressinff  the  views  you  then  had  on  the  possibih^  of  a 

Sd-field  existing  in  this  colony  ? — Yes.    The  following  is  an  extract 
m  that  letter,  whidi  is  dated  San  Franciaoo,  5th  March,  1800  (sea 
page  48). 

44.  By  tke  Chairman :  How  was  it  that  when  yon  aad  the  Toms 
were  prospecting  together  you  never  prospected  except  cm  the  sui^sce  t 
— My  object  was  mmly  to  prove  the  existence  of  gold  ;  and,  if  I  had 
oommenoed  to  wcwk,  ike  fact  would  have  been  sprMd  about,  as  there 
were  many  Califomians  ia  Bathurst,  and  that  would  have  defeated  my 
intention,  which  was  to  obtain  a  reward  from  the  Government  for  thie 
diaoov^. 

46.  Then  it  was  your  intention  from  the  beginning  to  App^f  to  tte 
Government  for  a  reward,  in  case  of  your  discovering  gold  t--Tbat  waa 
my  intention  before  I  started  from  tiuif omia. 

46.  That  was  the  reason  why  you  confined  yonr  proqwoting  to  mati^ 
rii^  coUected  from  ihe  surface  I — I  did  not  think  it  neoeesaiy  to  do 
more.  I  knew  it  would  require  a  number  of  people  to  test  the  value 
of  the  discovery.  I  might  have  worked,  perhua,  two  or  three  dava 
without  obtaining  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  tiiougn  within  a  foot  of  the 
same  place  I  might  have  got  pounds.  I  looked  upon  my  visit  then  as  a 
mere  preliminary  step. 

47.  Was  it  not  more  Hkelv  to  be  proved  whether  it  was  a  flold-field 
b^  sinking  a  little  7 — ^Yes,  of  course ;  but  that  was  not  my  cSiject  I 
did  all  I  considered  neceiasary ;  I  proved  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
gold  over  a  great  extent  of  country.  I  explained  everything  connected 
with  my  ducovery  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  my  three  inter  news 
between  the  20th  of  March  and  1st  of  April,  1851,  and  commnnicatad 
my  views  in  writing  on  the  3rd  of  April,  and  personally  requested  an 
early  answer,  which  I  stated  I  was  anxiously  awaiting. 

^  61.  Are  there  any  penoim  whose  testimony  you  would  wish  to  be 

S'ven  before  the  Committee  in  respect  to  your  particular  cLsims  npon 
e  €k>vemment? — ^I  did  express  a  wuih  to  have  some  witnossea 
examined,  but  that  was  under  the  impression  that  the  fact  of  my 
having  been  the  discoverer  of  gold  was  disputed.  But  now  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  I  have  been  brought  before  the  Committee. 

62.  jBy  tils  Colomiid  S^ereteMy :  It  haa  been  stated  broadly  by 
the  Messrs  Tom  and  Lister,  that  but  for  their  exertions  a  wiork- 
able  gold-field  would  not  have  been  discovered  f — ^That  is  not  the 
fact.    These  parties  merely  laboured  under  my  instractiona,  havng 
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been  anared  af  orehand  of  the  resoltSy  and  soch  reealts  aa  I  predicted 
came  to  pass.    I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  I  am  brought  here  for. 


The  Honourable  Edward  Dbas  Thomson,  Esq.,  Colonial  Secretary, 

examined : 

1.  Bjf  the  Ckairman :  Will  you  be  good  enou^  to  state  what  oon- 
duflions  were  drawn,  and  what  stqM  were  taken  by  the  Grovemment^ 
when  Mr  Haxgrayes  came  down  from  Bathurst  with  his  first  few 
particles  of  gold,  and  reported  his  disoorery  to  the  (Government  ? — As 
nu*  as  my  reooUeotion  serves  me,  the  first  time  I  had  any  oommunioation 
on  the  subject  from  Mr  ECai^^ves  was  about  the  middle  of  March, 
1861.  I  knew  that  the  Council  was  then  sitting,  and  I  was  very  much 
engaged.  I  therefore  told  him  that  I  was  so  much  engaged  that  I 
oonld  not  then  give  my  attention  to  the  matter,  but  as  soon  as  the 
Council  was  prcnrogued  I  would  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  He  then  pro* 
duoed  a  paper  containing  a  few  vetr  minute  specks  of  gold,  which  were, 
I  woidd  say,  scarcely  visible,  and  I  thought  this  was  certainly  not  veoty 
promising  as  indicative  of  a  nroductive  gold-field  ;  but  I  thought  that 
perhaps  on  its  being  thoroughly  worked,  it  might  prove  to  be  so.  Mr 
Margraves  stated,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves,  very  confidently  that 
he  considered  ihiexe  was  a  very  large  extent  of  conntiy  here  that  was 
auriferous,  and  would  hereafter  prove  highly  productive.  He  observed 
that  he  was  induced  to  say  so  from  havmg  made  observation  in 
California  of  the  gold-fields  Uiere.  He  stated  at  the  time  that  he  was 
willing  to  indicate  to  the  Government  the  locality  were  this  gold  was 
found  on  being  promised  a  reward.  We  had  a  similar  application 
from  a  Mr  Smith,  in  1848,  and  a  similar  answer  was  returned  to  Mr 
Hargraves, — ^that  no  specific  reward  could  be  promised  to  him,  but  that 
His  Excellency  the  Govemar-General  could  not  then  say  more  ^'thaa 
that  the  remuneration  for  the  discovery  of  gold  on  Crown  land  must 
entirely  depend  upon  its  nature  and  value  when  made  known,  and  be 
left  to  the  liberal  consideimtion  which  the  €K>vemmmt  would  be  dis- 
posed to  ^ve  it."  That  letter  was  dated  the  15th  April,  and  on  the 
30th  April  Mr  Hargraves  wrote  to  state  that  he  was  ''satisfied  to  leave 
the  remuneration  for  his  diwovery  of  gold  on  Crown  land  to  the  liberal 
consideration  of  the  Covemment,**  and  he  pointed  out  the  foUowinff 
localities,  viz. :  ''  Lewis  Ponds  and  SummerhiU  Credcs.  Macquarie  ana 
Turon  Rivers,  in  the  districts  of  Bathurst  and  Wellington,*'  as  the 
nK>ts  where  gold  would  be  found.  Then  I  find  that  early  in  May,  Mr 
Margraves  having  in  the  meantime  proceeded  to  Bathurst  to  make 
further  explorations,  transmitted  to  me  through  Mr  loely,  certain 
further  specimens  of  gold  that  had  been  found  since  his  last  visit. 
These  specimens  were  cl  three  difforent  descriptions ;  there  was  grain 
or  scale  gold,  nuggety  gold,  and  also  a  small  nugg^et,  weighing  about  aa 
ounce.  I  produce  these  specimens  for  the  ioi^wction  of  theC(»nmittea 
^eee  are  all  the  original  specimens  that  were  exhibited,  excepting  the 
small  particles  I  have  previously  alluded  to.  I  showed  these  specimens 
to  an  American  j^tleman  who  had  been  employed,  he  told  me,  for  two 
years  in  gold-mining  in  Calif omia.  He  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  great  resemblance  of  the  specimens  to  Calif  omian  cold,  and  described 
the  fP^fdn.  or  scale  gold  as  similar  precisely  to  that  vmich  was  found  at 
the  Yuba  Biver.  He  also  described  the  nuggety  ttokd  as  similar  to 
that  which  was  found  at  the  south  fork  of  the  Feather  Eiver,  and  the 
small  nugget  to  be  like  the  gold  found  at  the  north  fork  id  the  Feather 
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Biver.  In  fact  he  seemed  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  these  were 
not  specimens  of  New  South  Wales  gold,  but  specimens  of  CaUfomia 
{Told,  and  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  thmk  myself  of  the  matter  on  receiv- 
ing such  an  opinion,  having  then  no  knowledge  of  Mr  Hai^graves's 
character.  However,  when  1  discovered,  veryshortly  af  terwanb,  that 
they  were  genuine  specimens  of  New  South  Wales  gold,  I  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  opinion  that  as  they  were  so  entirely  similar  toUie 
description  of  sold  obtained  at  California,  there  was  every  probability 
that  tne  gold-&lds  here  would  prove  eoually  extensive  and  equally 
productive.  All  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Groverament  in 
reference  to  the  management  of  the  gold-fields  were  accordingly  based 
upon  this  supposition,  which  very  rapidlv  proved  to  be  well  founded. 
After  Mr  Hargraves's  return  to  Sydney,  he  again  called  upon  me,  and 
be  certainly  then  stated  his  opinion,  if  he  did  not  do  so  at  an  earlier 
period — and  I  cannot  say  positively  whether  he  did  or  not,  that  the 
ffold-fields  in  New  South  Wales  were  equally  extensive  with  those  of 
California,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt,  from  his  observation,  that  Uiey 
extended  over  hundreds  of  miles. 

2.  That  was  after  his  second  visit  to  Sydney  f — I  think  it  was  after 
hiB  second  return,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain.  I  kept  no  memoranda 
of  conversations  of  that  kind,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  at  thk  distance  of 
time,  to  recollect  with  any  precision  what  then  took  pUoe. 

3.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  supposing  Mr  Hargraves  had  not  produced 
anything  but  those  minute  particles  which  he  brought  down  the  first 
time,  would  the  Government  nave  paid  any  attention  to  him,  or  have 
considered  him  entitled  to  any  reward  ?  -If  the  matter  had  never  gone 
further,  undoubtedly  not.  The  reward,  in  fact,  was  conditional  on  the 
success  and  value  of  the  discovery. 

4.  He  says  he  went  to  Bathurst  the  second  time  in  order  to  ffive 
the  Oovemment  some  proof  that  there  was  a  woricable  gold-fidd  ? 
—Yes. 

5.  What  were  the  proofs  the  Government  required  f — The  proof  the 
€k>vemment  desired  was  the  report  of  the  Gkivemment  geologist  upon 
the  subject  When  Mr  Hargraves  went  back  he  was  desii«d  to  putce 
himself  in  communication  with  Mr  Stutchbury,  and  to  point  oat  to  him 
^e  localities  where  gold  was  to  be  found,  and  we  called  upon  "Mbr  Stutch- 
bury,  as  a  Grovemment  officer,  to  make  the  necessary  report^  to  satisfy 
the  Government  as  to  the  existence  of  gold. 

6.  Did  Mr  Hargraves  apprise  you  that  the  Messrs  Tom  and  lister 
had  discovered  the  specimens  you  have  now  exhibited  to  the  Com- 
mittee 7 — No,  he  did  not  tell  me  they  had  discovered  the  ffold  :  on  the 
contraiT,  I  understood  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  discoverer  nimself,  but 
he  said  he  was  working  in  conjunction  with  them,  and,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  he  showed  me  a  letter  from  one  of  them,  and  read  an  extract 
from  it,  showing  that  gold  had  actually  been  obtained,  and  he  drew 
inferences  from  that,  that  the  gold-field  at  Ophir,  where  they  were 
then  working,  was  exceedii^ly  productive. 

7.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  date  of  the  letter  addressed  by  the 
Greological  Surveyor  to  yourself  at  paep  12  of  the  Papers  relative  to 
Greological  Surveys  f — It  was  dated  the  14th  May,  1851.  Mr  Har- 
graves subsequently  transmitted  to  me,  with  a  small  specimen,  which  I 
now  produce  to  the  Committee,  the  original  memorandum  that  he  made 
on  the  day  on  which  gold  was  first  discovered.  It  is  dated  Wednesday, 
12th  Februai^,  1851,  and  Ib  as  follows  :  "  Discovered  gold  this  day  at 
(blank  in  ong.  MS.) ;  named  the  Diggings  Hargraves,  who  was  tbe 
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first  Discoverer  in  New  South  Wales  of  the  metal  in  the  earth  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  as  found  in  California.  This  is  a  memorable  day."  That 
is  the  ori^nal  memorandum  made  at  the  time. 

8.  And  which  he  sent  with  his  last  nugget  ? — Tes.  The  nugget  was 
one  which  was  discovered  at  an  early  period  at  Ophir.  It  appears  from 
that  memorandum,  at  all  events,  that  he  was  himself  favourably  im- 
pressed at  that  time  with  the  importance  of  the  discovery. 

9.  The  Government  would  not  have  paid  any  attention  to  Mr  Har- 
graves's  claim  for  reward,  if  a  workable  gold-field  had  not  been 
discovered  ? — Certainly  not,  for  the  very  terms  proposed  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  were,  as  already  stated,  that  the  reward  should  depend  upon  the 
importance  of  the  discovery. 

10.  And  he  was  referred  by  the  Government  to  Mr  Stutchbury,  to 
prove  to  him  that  such  a  gold-field  existed  ? — Yes,  and  the  result  was 
that  Mr  Stutchbury  reported  that,  undoubtedly,  a  workable  gold-field 
had  been  discovered. 

11.  The  first  few  specks  exhibited  to  you  were  not  thought  worthy 
of  any  notice  ? — I  can  scarcely  say  that.  The  matter  was  considered 
worthy  of  notice,  for  we  were  willmg  to  have  it  further  tested  ;  but  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  productive  and  workable  gold-field  was  by 
no  means  considered  as  proved. 

12.  And  if  the  matter  had  rested  there,  no  claim  to  any  reward  would 
have  been  admitted  ? — Certainly  not.  Mr  Hargraves  would  not  have 
been  entitled  to  any  reward  if  no  more  ^old  than  the  first  few  specks 
he  produced  had  been  found ;  but  I  consider  him  as  the  discoverer  of 
ffolu,  and  that  the  many  millions  that  have  since  been  raised  in  these 
Colonies  might,  without  his  knowledge  of  the  secret,  have  remained 
undisclosed  for  a  number  of  years,  though,  no  doubt,  the  existence  of 
gold-fields  would  eventually  have  been  discovered. 

13.  Do  you  not  think  the  Committee  ought  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion whether  the  discovery  was  made  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands  or 
by  the  work  and  labour  of  other  people  ? — I  do  not  consider  that  the 
subject  ought  to  be  judged  of  in  reference  to  the  work  and  labour  at  all. 
I  think  the  discovery  depended  entirely  upon  the  knowledge  of  gold- 
mining  which  Mr  Hargraves  acquired  in  California.  That  know^ge 
enabled  him  to  point  out  to  the  Messrs  Tom  and  Lister  the  place  where 
gold  was  likely  to  be  discovered,  and  the  mode  of  working  for  it,  and 
Having  been  instructed  in  that  way,  they  obtained  the  quantity  of  gold 
which  has  been  referred  to. 

14.  Suppose  the  Toms  had  taken  no  further  trouble,  and  Mr  Har- 
graves had  returned  to  California  ? — If  Mr  Hargraves,  and  no  one  else, 
had  worked  it  out,  the  matter  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that,  being  so  stronglv  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  productive  gold-field  here,  if  the  Toms  and  Lister  had  not 
assisted  him  he  would  have  applied  to  some  one  else.  Seeing  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  the  discovery — an  importance  which  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  in  all  its  ramifications — I  have  since  seen  reason  to  think 
that  the  reward  proposed  by  the  Government  is  an  inadequate  one. 

15.  Admitting  that  Mr  Hargraves  is  the  real  discoverer  of  gold,  do 
you  not  think  the  colony  most  ^nefited  should  be  the  largest  contributor 
to  his  reward  ?  Do  you  think  this  colony  is  bound  to  reward  him  for 
the  twenty  millions  raised  in  Victoria  1 — I  do  not ;  but  I  think  New 
South  Wales  has  benefited  almost  in  an  equal  degree  with  Victoria,  by 
the  quantity  of  gold  obtained  there.  But  for  the  quantity  of  gold 
got  there  the  price  of  land,  stock,  and  everything,  would  not  have  been 
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raised  in  the  extr&ordiiiaiy  way  they  have  been.  I  think  it  would  be 
nothing  but  right  that  a  portion  of  the  reward  should  be  paid  by  the 
colony  of  Victoria ;  and  I  dare  say,  if  it  were  put  in  that  light,  the 
Government  and  Legislature  of  that  colony  would  consent  to  do  so. 
No  doubt  that  colony  has  been  benefited  much  more  largely  than  even 
this  colony. 

16.  jBy  Mr  Cottper :  When  Mr  Hargraves  came  back  from  Bathurst. 
did  he  seem  to  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  gold-field  r 
*-~I  do  not  think  that  in  anv  of  his  interviews  with  me  he  expressed 
the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  he  endea- 
vourcdto  impress  upon  the  Government  the  great  importance  and  extent 
of  the  discovery. 
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